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Deal Shii Asoka Mehta, 

You will recall that in my letter of 15th April, 1964,1 had mentioned 
that we would submit sometime later die Second Volume of our 
dealing with the facts and the liquor problems of the States visited by 
us. This has been just completed and 1 have great pleasure in submitting 
the Second Volume of our Report A chapter has been devoted to each 
of the States and Union Territories since ^ ^oblems do not preseot a 
uniform pattern and differ from State to State. Six chapters of general 
interest have been added, e.g. Disdosures of convicts, the Palm Our In¬ 
dustry, the Scheduled tribes and Prohibition and the History of Prohild- 
tion. These chapters d^ with some common problems in the States and 
throw additional light on the subject I have also included a summary 
of the Report of the Wickersham Commission which exanmed Ae^ caum 
for the ^ure of prohibition in the U.SA. as there are stril^g similarities 
between the developments taking place in &idia since the introduction of 
prohibition and ^ events in the U.SA. prior to the Hghteenth Amend¬ 
ment. 

I have not added, as in the earlier Volume, a summary of the chapters 
as I felt that that was not really necessary. 

\^th this Volume, we have concluded our labours oO the mattm 
entrusted to us and I uish to you and other Members of the Commis* 
simi on behalf of myself and my colleagues for thdr continued^ interest in 
our enquiry and the assistance received vdiich considerably facilitated our 
work. 

With tod regards. 

Yours stnoerebr* 
TEKCHAND 

Shri Asoka Mehta, Deputy Chairman, Planning Commisdon, 

NewDdhi. 



D.O. No. 3093/64 
Sq>teinber 14, 1964. 

Dear Siri Tek Cband, 

Thank you for your letter of 29th August, which was recdved by iny 
office on the Sth September. I rogret & delay in acimowledging the 
letter as also the receipt of the second volume of your valuaUe rq>ort 
because I had to be hospitalised for a few days. I have resumed niy work 
only this morning. 

May I extend to you and to your colleagues the deep apneciatiolD ci 
the Planning Commission of the work that has bera done ? lie problem 
that you have enquired into has now been anatysed adequately and it is 
possible to view it in its proper context. 1 have no doubt that the work 
of the Study Team would not have been done so thoroughly and expedi* 
tiously as it has been done, without the personal interest and devoted 
J^ur that you have ^ven to it. 

With good wishes. 

Yours shicerely, 
ASOKA MEOTA 

Shri Justice Tek, Qumd. Qiaiiman, Study Team on ProhiUdon, 

Phoming Ctflmnifflon, New DdU. 
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SBCnON SEVEN : DRY STATES 






INTRODUCTION 


Tbe Scope of Second Vidnnie 

The First Volume covered 45 chapters and tbe present Volume coft' 
tains 25 chapters. The principal scope of tbe Second Volume is tbe 
amination of the local i^oblems > of each State and Umon Territory 
separately. It has been noticed that the problems in tbe wa;y of effective 
enforcement of prohibition do not follow the same pattern in all Stat^. 
Each chapter relating to an individual State is self-contained and cross, 
references have been avoided. Ttus has inevitably led to some repetition 
paiticuiarly in respect of suggestions given for implementation of prtdiibi* 
don. These chapters have been arranged under separate Sections vduch 
deal vnth (i) dry States; (ii) partially dry States; (iii) wet States; (iv) Union 
Territories. This is followed by six general chapters. 

Whet the convicts disclosed 

2. A number of jails in different States were visited, and the Team 
bad talks with male and female fnisoners underling prison sentences for 
infringement of liquor laws. The discussions witii &e convicts were frw 
and unembarrassed and certain important practices, the modes of committing 
breaches of law and the .system of bribery were frankly disclosed by them. 
These statements have bera summarised and the disclosures made therein 
are instructive. Tbe prisoners threw light on matters hitherto obscure. 
Most of their information was at first hand. This has been considered in 
Chapter LXIV which also contains a reference to predisposing and exciting 
causes giving rise to drinking propensities. 

Scope oi Cbapten LXV to LXIX 

3. The problem of palm gur industry with special reference to three 
States and the prevailing abuses have b^ considered in Chapter LXV 
and in tbe next Chapter the potentialities of palm gur industry have been 
conridered. Chapter LXVn deals with sdieduled tribes and pndiiUtion. 
It contains relevant extracts from Symington’s Rc^rt pa^culariy on the 
desirat^ty of suitable propaganda among tbe adivasis with an emphasis 
on providing counter attractions to drink. The conrideration (ff tribal 
problems also figures in other chapters in particular in L and LV. b 
tbe States of Assam and Bihar the tribal popul^on is considerable. 
Among tbe tribals and tbe scheduled castes dixolring is traditional and 
utinbibited. They do not fiivourably resptmd to coerdfve tben^ but tiiqr 
are amenable to educationd and petrological treatment. In tius Chapter 
are also discussed the effects of i^d beverages like toddy and pachwai. 

Chapter LXVin is on Drinking in Ifistorteal Retrospect cMitaining 
Inief references to regulation and control over spirituons beverages from 
tiw emdiest times to & prerent. 

Report of Wickcnkain CtMundnios 

4. The Rroort of tiie Wlckersham Commlsrion appointed by the 
President of toe United States of America in 1931 to enquire into the 
problem of enforcement of prohiUtion under tbe protons ai die 
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Bgbteenth Amendment has been summarised. The views e:qpressed therein 
and the conclusions have an important bearing on li^or prwlems prevail* 
iag in India. Most of the matters examined by Wickersham Commission 
have a similarity of pattern. 

Post Sor^iaai 

5. The final Chapter is Post Scriptum —A Caveat, in which the attitude 

of a section of the Press Prohibition has been commented upon. 

Appendices 

6. In the appendices will be found the summaries of statements of the 
non-officials who met the Team to express thdr views. Important written 
memoranda, surveys and statements have also been included. Valuable 
suggestions were given and infonnation was furnished by Govonors, 
Ministers whom we met, and also by the offidals in different States and 
Territories both in the form of written memoranda and also during in¬ 
terviews. For administrative reasons summaries of their statements and 
the official memoranda have not been incorporated. We have, however, 
made foil use of the information received from the above sources in 
appraising the prevailing conditions and forming our views. The analy^ 
of the replies received from the State Governments to the Questionnaire 
wiU be found in the last appendix. In the addenda some more terms have 

included for deffiiitions; and these form part of Chapter II. The 
Report concludes wiffi BibliografAy. 



CHAPTER XLVi 

UQUOR PROBLEMS IN MAHARASHTRA STATE 

Tbeie are 26 districts in Maharashtra State with an area of 1,I8>717 
square miles. Its jx^olation is 3,95,53,718. Prohibition was first intro¬ 
duced in the old Bombay State in 1938 when Ahmedabad and areas within 
a radius of five miles around it, BardoU taluka of Sund district, two talukas 
each of Broach and Kanara districts and three talukas of Ahmednagar 
district were declared dry. In tibe subsequent year prohibition was ex> 
tended to Bombay city and suburbs, Deskroi taluu of Ahmedabad district, 
Valod Mahal tal^, of Surat district and the remaining talukas of Kanara 
district. Prohibition was smapped in all the dry areas in 1939 after the 
resignation of the popular Ministry in the State. 

Hfalory of ProhibilhNi 

2. In 1947 the Congress Ministry dedded to introduce total prohibi¬ 
tion in the State widiin a period of three years. During the transitional 
period the sale of intoxicants was controlled progressively by a cut of 25 
per cent every year. In addition, the following other steps were taken:— 

(i) Observance of dry days; 

(ii) Reduction in the number of liquor shops and their working 

hours; 

(iii) Lowering the strength of liqum; 

(iv) Raising exdse duties; 

(v) Placing of limits on possession and sale; and 

(vi) Sale of all kinds of liquor. 

The Bombay Prohibition Act was passed on June 16, 1949. Total pro- 
hibiticm was introduced in the State with effect from April 6, 1950. The 
three districts viz. Chanda, Bhandara and Yeotmal were merged in 
Maharashtra State at the time of Reorganisation of States in 1956. A 
pbaied programme of proltibition was introduced in these districts from 
1st Apru, 1957. Total prohibition was introduced with effect from 1st 
April, 1959, except in me outstiO areas of Chanda district Since 1st 
April, 1961, the date on utidch the outstiD areas of Chanda district wm 
also declared dry, complete prohibitioo has been in force in the. entire 
State of Maharashtra. 


3. The pattern of urban drinking is ^stilled spirits obtained by manu- 
foctute or snniggling. This is particularly so of urban areas. In rural 
areas botii distilling and tapping for toddy goes on. In a dry State it is 
not posriUe to attempt an assessment of the quantira of illidt liquot 
consumed or the percentage people who drink. According to all 
reports illicit traffic in liquor is conrideraUe though according to some 
thm is to len of drinldng after the introduction of prohibition than it 
used to be pievioasly. The reason is that in order to obtain liquor one 
has to ii^Ui^ law and everybody vriio likes to drink wQI not readDy run 
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tbal risk. We are, however, working on (bo assumption that infringe¬ 
ment of prohibition laws is considerable. It was stated by knowledgeable 
quarters that since the introduction of prohibition, per capita consump¬ 
tion has gone down tfaou^ the aggregate quantity consume might have 
gone up. Foreigh liquor is smuggled by ships and it also finds its way 
to Bombay by rail, road and air. We have already ^ven details of 
smuggling of liquor to Bombay and to other places in Copter XV of the 
first Volume. 

llikit distflhrtiOD 

4. The sale of illicit liquor in Bombay, Poona and Lonavala is un¬ 
obstructed, culpaUe and flagr^t The illicit distillation in Bombay is 
said to have reached an alaii^g proportion. The exigence of juvenile 
couits is that small chUdren of poor dass parents are inducted into illicit 
distillation and the suMdiary activities of transportation and sale by the 
parents who are living at subsistence level or are unemidoyed. The 
twin causes of illicit distillation are poverty and unemployment on the one 
hand and the great margin of profit in the business on the other. The 
temptation to make easy money has blunted the conscience; the centres of 
illicit distillation have multipliM. This much, however, is being claimed 
for prohibition that the quantum of illicit liquor consumed is far less now 
than it used to be prior to prohibition. The fact, that owing to diffused 
production, there are more facilities to drink, is probably offset by the 
other focts, that law makes it more difficult for normal citizens to drink. 

Influx of employment seekers 

5. There is a large influx of people from all over the country but 
spedally from South India who come in search of livelihood. Not find¬ 
ing suitable employment, they easily drift to anti-prohibition activities 
and engage themselves in violating liquor laws. As much, as 50,000 
litres of wash are seized eveiy day and destroyed. About 700 litres of 
liquor are also seized. The daily loss to the traffickers is assessed at 
Rs. 31,000/- but the higih margin of profit is enough to udthstand this 
loss. 

(Mcnces and tdfenders 

6. Out of 300 cases detected every day, one third are those in which 
criminals are cau^t in the very act of crime. ^ In the other two-third 
cases, commisrion of crime is spotted but the criminals make good^ tb^ 
escape. It is not possible to give the ratio of detected cases of filial 
activities to those wl^h remain undetected. Illicit distillation is not only 
carried on in the slum areas but also in better class localities. The 
fashionable residential area serves as a good hiding place to the bootlegger 
and quite a few servants quarters are being used for dhriOmg illicit 
liquor. 

Dndas 

7. The illidt distillers are organised in towns and they have even 
divided several parts of the towns between themselves. The local term 
used for the gangster bootleggers is *Dadas’. They operate upon a com¬ 
paratively large scale; they exploit women, and young childrra in their 
tffns , as carriers for transporting illidt liquor, filidt distillation is also 
done in the rural areas on the perij^iy of towns. 
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8. The stills aie worked by the illicit trafficter in cities in common 
idaces such as passages, tenaces, latrines, unauthorised huts, in slun^ udiile 
m the rural areas, remote places are ^osen like river banks, hill tops, 
forests, marshy land and banks of numerous creeks* 

Centres rrf Illicit Distillation visited 

9. On 9tb June, 1963, a surprise visit was pdd to a few slum areas 
namely Raoli Camp, Matunga Labour Camp and Danda Village near Juhu. 
In the Raoli Omp a large number of stills were bang worked in the o^ 
and on arrival of our party a number of people quickW left the stills u^ch 
they were operating and were seen clambering up the nearby hill. The 
moment the back of the police is turned the operations recommence. The 
locality was indescribably filthy. Near Juhu the distillers had taken the 
precaution of constructing separate huts exclusively for the purpose of dis* 
tilling, with disguised apartments and masked basements- Lmer apartments 
are converted into an underground tank for storing wash whkh is also stored 
in the tanks of mun^pal latriims. In Danda \nilage near Juhu, mostfy 
inhabited by CMstian community, we mitered several huts and nobody was 
found h’ving inside though there were several partitirm. When the equip* 
ment was destroyed nobody claimed the ownerships There were several 
pitchers found buried underground in dark and dirty places. The entire 
floor area was soft and diere were holes indicating that pitchers and barrels 
containing wash were kept there. On the approadi of the enforcement 
staff these huts are aban^ned and all that the riding patdy finds is dis* 
tilling equipment which costs very little and wash. 

10. A visit to village Dbutam in Uran taluka in Kolaba district dis- 
dosed as to how an entire community was making a living by illicit dis¬ 
tillation and other assodated activities.* 

Injarions ingredients 

11. The ingredients of illicit distfllaUon are gur, mahuwa flowers, nosba* 
dar ammonium sulphate, rotten fruits and other substances capable of causing 
injury to health. The illidt distiller does not scruple to add harmful sub¬ 
stances if ^y help in hastening fermentation or in raising the strengtt. 
The consumers of illidt liquor are believed to suffer from several dis¬ 
eases and often their lungs, sight, nerves, kidneys sustain damage. Their 
energy is depleted and phyrical capadty is undermined. 

SmuggUng, racketeering and gangsterism 

(I) By Road 

12 A large quantity of liquor is clandestinely conveyed and introduced 
into Bombay. Despite vigQance 1^ police and inspite of having put op 
check posts on the three roads leading from the northern suburbs into 
the city of Bombay, liquor continues to poor into the dty of Bombay 
without much let or htedrance. During the period ot 16 hours, firom 6 
a.m. to 10 P.m., on an average, about 27.779 vehicles enter the dty. It 
is not possible to stop and check every vehicle without causing annoyance, 
inconvenience and delay to the law abiding dtizens. Some of the taxi 
drivers have taken to smuggling liquor. Even when a taxi suspected of 
carrying liquor is spotted, it has to be chased for miles throng the crowded 


•See tl*o Chepfer XIV, pans 3 — 8 , Vohime 1. 
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roads and lanes before it can be forced to stop and its liquor seized. In 
spite of the employn^nt of powerful vehicles W chasing taxis the heavy 
traffic does not permit fast driving the pursuing vehi^. 

(ii) By Sea 

13. On the southern side, the coastline is patrcdled by four motor 
launches which considering the length of the coast ate inadequate. The 
Government has provided only ttiirteen.vehicles for conv^ing the pcdice 
personnel and for patrolling whidi for a dty like Bombay caimot cope widi 
even a fraction of the problem. 

Oii) By Rafl 

14. A considerable amount of smuggling is facilitated through two 
railway systems with trains running into the dty within short interrab. 
There are in all 450 local trains coming to Bombay from the bordNing 
district of Thana everyday. As they ate generwy ovetcrosred the 
detection of the offender and the cmitraband becomes diffioilt. 

Leakage from Army Canteens 

15. There is considerable leakage from army canteens. To a permit 
bolder a good brand of whisky costs Rs. 80/- but the same is sold in army 
canteens for Rs. 43/-. The concessional rate is intended for the army 
personnel but the margin between the prices bebg mudi this liqum fin<b 
its way to non-military c<msumets. Some privileged persons have made 
a business of it 

There is also a good deal of foreign liquor coming from the ships where 
the price of a simUar Immd is Rs. 18/- for the sUp’s p e rson n ^ but in 
view of disparity of price the liquor is convey from ^e ship to the dty. 
Bombay has several Consulates, Trade Misnons and Information Oentres 
of foreign countries. Imported liquor is fredy available to them and some 
of it percolates through them to the local popdadon. 

Boodegger^ terror tactka 

16. Both bi^ officials and well placed non-officials said, that there 
was a certain amount of gangsterism in the dty and die gangders duough 
terrorisdc tactics stifle the evidence of the residents living in the locality, 
from being produced in courts. They resort to retaliatory measures against 
those suspected of giving information to the police. It is not posriUe 
to ^ve adequate protection to every informer or witness against toe brot- 
legger. What is happening is that peoffle prefer to suffer in rilence and 
put up with what goes on, rather than run the risk of lodging information 
mtb the police. Not only that, the bootleggers carry out their threats. 
Tb^ have become a great menace to the life and safety of the peoffle living 
in ffieir neighbourho^. Evmi mrni of education and status are alrdd of 
annoying the boodeggers and their agents. Weak enforcement has 
emboldened the gangster. IMstiUing is going cm without let almost openly 
Law is being flouted. The pdice has bMome powerless to protect the 
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victims of the terrorism of bootlegger who is acquiring power and prestige 
and even political influence. 

Dadas* sway and infliwaice 

17. In certain notorious localities the Dada reigns supreme and runs 
his own underground administration. He is a benefactor bis henchmen 
and underlings who stand loyally by him. l^e bargaining strength of 
‘hafta* minded members of the ponce force is going doam lu the terrorising 
power of the gangster is going op. The Dadas* orga ni sa t ion is so strong 
that one cannot increase the amount oi the bribe. The bootlegger is a 
potential emjdoyer of a number of persons some of whom-r-but for him— 
would be unemployed. At a gathering of press representatives it was said 
that sometimes even the mmnbers of the police acted as the informers of 
the ganj^er bootlegger. It was remarked, that even press reporters dare 
not expose him; and the moment any information reaches the press against 
him, he comes to know of it Police men in small numbers hesitate to 
visit notorious areas out of fear of bodily harm. A business man of 
Bombay said that the gangster leaders (Dadas) have become a menace to 
life and limb. They have their own territorial zones where they have their 
own sway. Nobody dare oppose them to less lodge reports or bear 
evidence against them; otherwise dire consequences follow. Better dass 
persons are scared of them. Quite a number of people thought that pro- 
hiWtion had resulted in putting mon^ into to pocket of gangster boot¬ 
legger, and in pursuit of his anti-sodal activities to bad become bold and 
daring, and did not hesitate to resort to violent crimes feeling secure, that 
throuj^ his influence and funds be could secure immuni^ and escape 
punishment. The anti-social pursuits are equally etddent wherever high 
margin of profit is possible through Illicit traffic. It is fallacioas to assume 
that the scrapping of prohibition can put an end to the activities of the 
illicit distiller. The bootlegger thrives even in to wet states so long as 
his duty free liquor can favourably compete with duty paid drinks. M^at 
can curb to iOicU traffickers* anti-social actirdfies are massive action, im- 
placeable enforcement, prompt investigation, expeditious trial, deterrent 
prison sentences with crippling fines. 

18 The comments of the correspondent of the weekly news-magazine 
■Time” in its issue of November 28. I960 (page 19) are not without in¬ 
terest. He notices: 

“In Bombay, the biggest of India’s dry cities, a ^d animal in 
someone's front yard is a tipoff that a still is in operation; 
the odor of the decaying animal helps kill to smell of 
hops. Illegal brewing is said to be India’s ‘busiest cottage 
industry’, and every new tin roof is taken as evi^ra that 
its owner has supplemented his income by engaging In the 
liquor trade. India’s gangster^, called goondas, glory in such 
names as The Black Panther, rub their rivals not with 
lommv guns hut with iron rods, bicycle chains, broken 
bottles' and knives. With bootleg profits running as high as 
800 per cent, goondas can afford impressive bribes to cops 
who earn oo^ $ 16 a month. Seven Bombay policemen 
vnte recently charged with frn<dng a retired bootlegger back 
Into business so they would not lose his payoffs” 
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‘^Pn^nant” women as cairiers of booze 

As to clandestine mode of transporting bootleg liquor and the use of 
the services of lepers, the same correspondent says: 

'Three of India’s IS states have close to total prohibition; nine 
others ban liquor in some areas. In all of them, bootleggers 
have come up with ploys undreamed of by Dutch Schultz 
or Legs Diamond. When eleven pregnant women filed 
on to one Bombay streetcar, an Indian cop with limited 
tolerance for coincidence arrested them all, found they were 
pregnant with football bladders filled with booze. Some 
bootleggers use lepers as delivery boys, confident that the 
police will shy away from searching them- Others cache 
their product in containers tied to the under-side of manhole 
covers. Law enforcement is nightmarish in a land filled 
with jwlm trees that need only to be tapped to give the 
hard liquor ingredients of palm toddy”. 

Gangsters’ cormptnig influence among politicians 

19. The trafficker in liquor is attempting to corrupt the rank and file 
of the enforcement agency as also certain politicians amenable to his 
influence. He has a considerable importance in his circle and can control 
a substantial number of votes. He has plenty of funds which he can 
donate for beneficent purposes or for political causes. By hobnobbing 
with politicians he also acquires certain amount of social status. He thus 
secures protection from harm and the smaller frys in the poUce hesitate 
to touch a person whom they believe to be having a pull with the high 
ups. Through his influence with men in authority and power he can 
pursue his anti-social activities without any serious interference. The in¬ 
fluence of the trafficker with the politicians is more manifest at the time 
of elections. Persons elected with the help of gangsters to various elective 
bodies, are under their obligation and come to their help when they are 
on the wrong side of the law. In order to secure acquittal it is not necessary 
to make overtures to or placate the presiding officer of the court. It will 
suffice if the witnesses for the prosecution are won over. On this aspect 
extracts from the note given by Shri K. M. Munshi. a distinguished lawyer 
and a public man, are reproduced below:— 

The bootleggers have scant respect for law in view of the money 
home and in every other respect. They have purchased vast 
properties, shops, etc. Even after making a fortune they 
engage hirelings to carry on their trade with risk being taken 
by hirelings and income being taken by the big bootleggers. 

The bootleggers have scant respect for law in view of the money 
they have made in the business. They think they are in 
a very .superior position to scorn at everybody else. In 
view of the fact that police depend on them for their 
Tiaftas’—^they are sure that even offences like rape, teasing 
giris etc., involving morality or other I.P.C, offences, when 
committed by them or their agents, can be bushed up. 
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The power and influence wielded by these bootleggers is such that 
nobody in the locality can complain against them, without 
great fear of personal harm; the politicians contesting 
elections can’t secure their votes without dieir aid—^elp, 
and the police can’t malm their existence without their 
financial aid”. 

A number of eminent public men who met us said : 

“The political parties often take the help of bootleggers because 
of their consideraUe influmice. The bootieggers are in a 
position to secure votes for the candidates at elections. The 
successful members of the elected bodies exeidse their 
influence with the higher authorities in protecting the 
gangster”. 

Conmption in enforcement 

20. The social workers in Bombay feel, that one of the hurdles in the 
way of prohibition is corruption in the enforcement agency and reluctance 
to implement the poliqr of the State. And pnflutntion activities have 
secured a footing in Bombay because the members of the oiforcement are 
conniving at btei^es of the rohibition Act. Besides the rewards th^ get 
from the bootleggers in tire form of ‘haftas’ th^ render a variew of servi^ 
to the traffickers and the distillers. Out of 120,000 prohibition cases as 
many as 80,000 ate Smknown’ cases. The term implies that when the 
pcffice bad made a raid, the implements of distillation or the wash or other 
traces of crime were found but not the tffienders. It may be that in some 
cases it is difficult to surprise the offender, and catdi him flap a nte deUmo 
but the cause of failure in two-thirds of such cases suggests that timely 
information of the raid has bemi conv^ed to the distillers to enable them 
to make good their escape. Statistically the superior authorities may have 
the satisfaction of knowmg, that the emorcement has been active, but the 
causes of unsuccessful raids are often due to information sent 1^ knosded- 
geable quarters in the police. According to some members of the Pradesh 
Congress Committee “one form of corruption is, that the ptflice ostensibly 
show a successful raid where they discover apparatus of distillation. A 
very large number of their raids are absolutely unsuccessful in the arrest 
of the persons engag^ed in distillation. It is not because the distillers 
cannot be caught but it is really because, they ate aUowed to escape as the 
police is in receipt of regular bribes or ‘haftu’.” Another service rendered 
by the police is the procurement of signatories to the panchnamas who 
are men of straw, pr^ious convicts, stodc witnesses, whose testimtmy is 
bound to be rejected 1^ the court or who can be easily won over. Accord¬ 
ing to Shri K. M. Munshi’s note given to us: 

“The recent practice is to give fictitious addresses of the Panchas 
in the Panchnama, in order to prevent the accused from 
approaching the Panchas. However, the agents of the 
accused secure the assistance of the police to get at the red 
addresses of the Panchas. Generally, the police help the 
accused in tampering with the witnesses. In the courts, the 
Panchas do not suf^rt the documents. 

In some cases, the police, while preparing the Panchanama, ask the 
accused themselves to pi^uce their own men as Panchas. 
This is done when the polioe are interested in shielding a 
particular accused who is ^ving them a regular ’hafta’. 
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The actual bootleggers ate not generally arrested. Unconnected 
persons like pavement>dwelleis, who will not be aUe to 
defend themselves, are arrested- Sometimes if any subs¬ 
tantial bootlegger is arrested, he is allowed to substitate 
hired men for himself’. 

Another way of rendering service to the distillers is to permit them to 
escape. The Dadas keep ready hirelings for being made over to the police 
in order to add^to the statistics of detected cases. Hie men selectra by 
the bootleggers are those who are wUling to confess to their guilt, undergo 
imprisonment and then come back to render other similar services to the 
boss. 

Payment of regular ‘haftas* 

21. A large number of persons deposed to the prevalence of ‘hafta* 
which was being collected reg^rly almost like tent. Regarding die venality 
of the enforcement a leading lady social worker said : 

“The efforts of welfare agencies and non-official bodies are being 
frequently thwarted because the police of the localiQr is said 
to be bwd in glove with the law-breakers. Very often, 
illicit distillation is carried on almost in the opra in servants’ 
quarters, godowns and other {daces, and the distillation can 
ffirther noticed the smeU and whiff. The {>olice rarely 
interferes even when iotimated. There are quite a number of 
signals resorted to. Where boiled eggs are sold it is an inffica- 
don that illicit liquor is available. Sometimes the indication is 
given by singing. The {irohibition offences are not being 
checked by the police, the principal reason being that they 
are Mb«l and even when cases are reported and put in 
court through lack of evidence sometimes available but 
withheld by the police, acquittals of the guilty is the result”. 

When we enquired from the Inspertor-Gcneral of Police as to the 
state of corruption he very candidly said : 

“There is no doubt about comi{>tion among the {>olice fmce, but 
the stones S{>un out are too much of an exaggeration. We 
have not relaxed oqr {lolicy to investigate and punish the 
|x>lice. The number of {xilioemen proceed against under 
prohibition was as follows: 


Year 


Proiecnted in 
coun 


Dealt with 
depanmentally 


1961 

66 

51 

1962 

68 

64 


We have got a force of 60,000. Corruption cases form a small 
number. These cases, of course, give no idea of the extent 
of corruption. Sometimes it is indulged in on a large scale”. 
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The view of the State AdminiUisUion on the connivance of mfoice* 
meat machineiy is as undw:— 

‘It is alleged that the prohibition offences are being conunitted wiUi 
the connivance ot the police who have a share of i^ofit 
from the illicit trade. To a cMtain extent this is true so far 
as the lower ranks of the police are concerned. The tempta- 
ticm (^ered by the illicit distillers or bootleggers to the 
subordmate members of the police is so great that thw must 
be finding it difficult to redst it. It must be stated wt in* 
spite of a strict vi^lance on the conduct of such prdice 
officials and action taken every now and then against a 
number ^ them, the evil still perdsts”. 

Who) asked about the prevailing gangsterism in the d^, the Inmector* 
General of Polfee said, “As to the menace of gangsterism in Bombay, it 
can be said that we have not readied anyuiiere near the stage of gangs* 
terism in the U.S.A., not 1/lOth or even 1/lSth”. 


22. As to the prevalence ‘hafta’ the prisoners whom we met in 
BycuUa Home for Correction and also in Yervada prison, Poona, said, 
that they had been paying regular ‘haftas’ to the police depending upon the 
quantum of liquor mam&ctured or transported by them * The payment 
of bribe to the police by liquor interests, bootleg^, gangsters, distillers, 
transporters, smugglers etc. is a regular feature which has assumed frighten¬ 
ing proportion in Bombay. This has been admitted at all hands including 
the hea« of the police, the State Departments, Members of Legislatures, 
leaders of public opinion, respondUe men and women, social workers and 
also by the convicts themselves. The ‘hafta’ is one of the main obstacles 
wbidi retards the pace of prohibition in Maharashtra. The venal members 
of the police force are the enemy within, who, in league vdth the enemy 
without, are offering concerted resistence to prohibition. It is for the Anti- 
Corruption Prohibition Intelligence Bureau of the State which works dir¬ 
ectly under the control of Government to be alerted and get to grips with 
the problem with a view to \^eding out the blacksheep in the force. 

Mlnse of spiritooos prepantfons: medidBal, toOeC and industrfad 

23. There are a large number of medicinal preparations allopathic, 
homoeopathic and ayurv^c which have a high alcoholic content and can 
be used as intoxicating beverages. Similarly there are toilet preparations 
like eau-de-Cologne, mter-shave lotions which can be readily diverted to 
potable purposes. Fot industrial purposes there are a number of prepara¬ 
tions among others denatured sjtirits, french polish, thinners which are 
liable to be misused after denaturants are eliminated. The traffickers 
resort to crude processes ot purifying such preparations. There is a demand 
for such iHeparations despite the fact that they are unwholesome as 
beverages and some of them are positively injurious resulting in serious 
damage to human organs. French polish contains a mixture of alcr^l, 
shdlac and resin. With the aid of alum, shdiac and redn settle down 
and the tincture spirit is filtered and consumed after adding water. French 


*NotptiiMied. 

For dnalft of talk* with the priaonert see itifra CSupter IJCIV. 
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polish is being produced in very large quantities out of all proportions to 
its legitimate requirements. The same is true of denatured Sf^t. For 
legitimate use there is a scarcity of these substances. The control of these 
goods and the prevention of their misuse has baffled the administration. 
Some of these problems are considered below. 

Medicinal preparathms 

(a) Allopathic 

24. In the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 as amended in 1952 there 
ate no restrictions on duty paid medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
* taining alcohol which are unfit for use as intoxicating liquor, vide Section 
24>A of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. AH medicinal preparations 
containing alcohol, whether allopathic, ayurvedic or homoeopathic and 
toilet preparations containing alcohol such as eau-de-Cologne and perfumed 
spirit, essences etc. fall under Section 24-A of the Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949, unless they are determined by Government, on the advice of 
the Board of E:^rts constituted under Section 6-A of the Act, to be fit 
for use as intoxicating liquor. 

Government, on the advice of the Board of Experts, has so far deter¬ 
mined 112 spirituous preparations as fit for use as intoxicating liquor and 
10 preparations as intoxicating liquor. The fit preparations as well as ffle 
preparation declared as intoxicating liquor are subject to all prohibition 
laws provided for in Chapter III of ffle Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 
The sale and manufacture of the spirituous preparations which are deter¬ 
mined by Government as fit for use as intoxicating liquor are regulated 
by the Bombay Spirituous Medicinal Preparations (Sale) Rules, 1954 and 
the Spirituous Preparations (Manufacturing) Rules, 1955 respectively. It 
takes, however, considerable time to declare a preparation fit for use as 
intoxicating liquor after collecting statistical information about the misuse 
of such a preparation. And no sooner a preparation is declared fit by the 
Board, and its use for such a puipose controlled, some other preparation 
takes its place. Section 6-A is being easily drcumt^ted. The spirituous 
medicinal preparations are being freely manufactured with the intention 
of using them as intoxicating beverages. Bv the time the Board of Experts 
comes to the conclusion that an article is fit for use as intoxicating liquor, 
the same article appears in the market under a diflterent label or some 
other harmless substance is added to it. Its sale in tiie market goes on 
till the Board of Experts condemns it. Thus by this method the manufac¬ 
turers have always an up]^ hand and every spirituous article of theirs 
has always some lease of life. 

(b) Ayurvedic Preparations 

In view of the amendment made in the Bombay Prohibition Act in 
the year 1952 no restrictions can be placed on ayurvedic preparations 
containing alcohol unless they have first been determined by Government 
on the advice of the Board of Experts constituted under S^ion 6-A of 
the Act to be fit for use as intoxicating liquor as till then such preparations 
are, by virtue of Section 24-A, exempt from all the restrictions imposed 
by Giapter III of the Act. In order to determine whether any ayurvedic 
medicinal preparation containing alcohol is or is not fit for us as in¬ 
toxicating liquor, the existence of some standard is essential. At present 
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no standard ayurvedic pharmacopoeia exists and such preparations are 
manufactured according to the various ayurvedic treatises or texts or 
pharmacopoeias in vogue in India. No standard is, therefore, maintained 
in the manufacture of such prqparations and the absence of such standard 
gives scope for diversion of the preparaticms for misuse. Until legislation 
is enacted which will prescribe sandards for ayurvedic medicines containing 
alcohol, the problem which the ayurvedic {neparations constitute vis^vis 
prohibitirm remains. 

(c) Homofopcahic PreparaUons 

It was found that preparations labelled as homoeopathic preparations 
were misused for potable purposes. Some homoeopathic m^onal pre¬ 
parations containing alcohol were, therefme, referred to the Board of 
Experts constituted under Section 6-A of die Bombay Prohibition Act, 
1949, for (pinion whether they were fit or unfit for use as intoxicating 
liquor. The Board in r^y formed the Government that it was ex¬ 
periencing the following difficulties in the consideration of the. homoeopathic 
medicinal preparations. 

(i) Except for some mother tincture given in the United States 

Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia, no methods of analysis ate 
9 ven in the said Pharmacopoeia. As for the dilufions, the 
quantity of medicinal ingredients become smaller and 
smaller as the dilution or potency increases. It is not 
possible to determine even those ingr^ents which could be 
determined in the motber-dneture in preparations of U^er 
potenqr. 

(ii) The alcohol content increases with dflntion and is very high 

in the case of preparadoos of higher potrades as the 
successive diludons ate made with 'Dispensing Alcobd’ 
which contains 88 per cent by volume of ediyl alcohoL 

(fii) The Board, whilst determining sriiether the prepartuion is fit 
or unfit for use as intoxicating liquor, takes into considera- 
don whether in a calculated quandty of the preparadon it 
contains any ingredient which is likdy to inoduce toxic or 
harmful effects. In case of homoeopathic jneparadoos of 
hi^ ]wtendes the quanddes of medicinal ingrraents beemne 
insi^ificant. Some members of the Board folt that as the 
medicinal ingredient is in insignificant quanddes and the 
preparations contain hi^ percentage of alcohol, the jne- 
paradons should be considered as fit for use as intoxicating 
Uquor but the homoeopathic expert cm the Board feels that 
the preparadon with high potency is likely to produce 
toxic symptoms. 

(iv) In the absence of methods for determination of ingredients in 
the homoeopathic preparations advantage Is ddcra some 
manufacturers who market icdoured aloohed as heunoeo- 
pathic preparadon of hi^ potency. The homoeopathic 
expert cm the Board, to vdiom some of these preparations 
were sent for opinion, has opined that th^ preparaticms 
do not appear to be ^oine. He has also made enqidries 
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from reputable dealers in homoeopathic medicines w1m> 
have informed ttot the usual sale of bomoeopadiie 
parations is only a few pounds in a year whereas these so- 
called homoeopathic preparations are b^g imported in 
thousands of pounds. 

The Board has, therefore, opined that in order to prevent the abuse of 
homoeopathic preparations the quantity that may be sold to a padeot or a 
Fegister^ medical practiticmer may be limited as fcdlows:— 

(a) To a Patient : Homoeopathic preparations may be add to a 

patient only on prescription. Not more tbim one dradun 
of mother tincture and dilution to be supfdied to a patient 
at a time. 

(b) To a Regitsered Medical Practitioner : 

Not more than one fl.oz. of mother tincture and dilution to be 
^ supplied at a time. 

However, hospitals and other recognised' institutioos may be supplied with 
sufficient quantities according to their usual requirements. 

(d) Abuse of denatured spirituous preparations 

French polish b prepared by mixing resin, copd (suodras), shellac 
etc. in denatured spirit. It was reported that french polish is bdng misused 
for TOtable purpo^ on large scale by separating the solid contents from 
the denatured spirit. 

With a view to exercising better control on all denatured spirituous 
INrq;>arations to prevent their use as intoxicating liqm, necessary provi¬ 
sions have been made under Section 59(C) and S9(D) of the Bmnbay 
Prohitrition Act, 1949. Accordin^y, Denatured ^tirituous Preparations 
Rules have been framed and are emorced frrm Mar^ 1963. It is. how¬ 
ever, doubtful bow far these rules will succeed in jneventing the misuse 
of such preparations. 

(e) Toilet Preparations 

Toilet preparations are liable to be misused and in Gujarat especially, 
they ate being misused on a large scale. They were dedated as ffi pre¬ 
parations hat the declaration had to be withdrawn by MaharasIUra (k>v- 
emment as it was not legally permissible to impose such restrictions on 
toilet preparations. 

(f) Abuse of Spirit supplied for Industries 

It is also reported that sfririt rectified or denatured, supplied tot the 
manufacture of medicinal preparations, or denoted rarituous prepara¬ 
tions, is being diverted for potable purposes. A case W tecenfly been 
detected in which the preparation known as Tincture of Iodine, manu^- 
tured with rectified spirit, was distUled, and rectified sj^t was abstracted 
and sold as foreign Uquor. It is suspected that smne of tiie manufoctuiers 
of french polish diqx^ of their quota to some the persons who bold 
permits for the possession and use of denatured spirit for' domestic pur¬ 
poses. 
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Anoexiifcs I & II 

25. Shri M. K. Rangnekar, Diiector, Drugs Control Administration, 
Maharashtra State, was requested by the Team to submit a note on the 
Drugs Act (23 of 1940). This is reproduced at the end of this Chapter 
as AjDmexure I. He also furnished a second note to us which is of a more 
general character and contains valuable suggesfions relating to controls 
on drugs with a view to prevent their misuse as intoxicating drinks. This 
is reproduced as Annexure II. 

Anaexoie III 

26. A joint memorandum was presented on behalf of Indian Pharma¬ 
cists’ Association, Bombay and Maharashtra Pranteeya Vaidya Mandal, 
Bombay, to us. It contained criticisms and suggestions regmding ayurvedic 
pr^arations containing aloc^. We have thought it proper to reproduce 
the memorandum as Annexure HI. 

DifficuUies of enfoRement 

27. During the course of discussions particularly with the officials of 
the Departments concerned a number of difficulties were pointed out 
which were impeding the work of prohitation: 

(i) The punishments are not deterrent and the law instead of being 

an object of fear becomes an object of ridicule. In a great 
number of cases the punishment of imprisonment awarded 
is tiU rising (rf the court, which is a mockery. Hnes ate very 
li^t usually ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25. The offenders 
who infringe the law generally from profit motive do not 
feel the sting of punishment and treat the fine in the nature 
of a small addition to the expense. 

(ii) Most of the panch witnesses are disreputable persons who are 

won over and turn hostile. Respectable persons are 
reluctant to bear testimony. A witness if he has appeared 
more than once is treated as a stock witness and hK state¬ 
ment is disbelieved. 

(ill) There are endless delays in sending blood test reports from 
the chemical analyst who is understaffed. For the first five 
months of 1963 the total number of blood samples which 
were awaiting report were 50,487. 

(iv) A number of cases failed because of the inability of the pro* 
secutioo to prove affirmativdy that the contraband goods 
were in the exclurive possession ot the accused when there 
were a number of pther occupants of the same premises. 

( v) The police cannot destroy the paraphernalia of illicit distilla¬ 
tion either in ‘known’ or in ‘ui^own’ cases without the 
leave of the magistrate. Sometimes the implements of dis- 
tOlation, receptacles, drums, containers after seizure have to 
be brought from otMisiderablc distances, and storage involves 
great expense, and there is also diflkulty of godown .space. 
If ffie power of destruction could be conferred upon a high 
police official of the rank of D.S.P. or above, some of the 
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riiffinnitics could be obviated. Ibe procedure Idd down in 
the Bombay Prohibition Confiscated or Forfeited Articles 
(Disposal) Re^dations, 19S3 is cumbersome and dilatory. 

(vi) Unlike other crimes, there is no injured party in prohibition 
o ffe n ce s - At least the drinker does not conuder himself Uk 
victim of the liquor sellnr and does not assist the police in 
getting the offender convicted. 

(vii) The task force is insufficient, illcquipped and for want of ade¬ 
quate vehicles and launches, its mobility is impeded. 

(viii) The terrain selected by the traffickers hinders in catching the 
o&nders in the act of commission of offences. They have 
^ h<»fr own scouts to keep watch and the approach of a 
raiding party is detected in advance- 

fix) The attitude of the public at large suffers from apathy and 
indiffe'‘ «‘-nce - It is a universal complaint that the enforce¬ 
ment staff does not receive any co-operation from members 
of the putdic. 

(x) Peopte given to drinking if they come from iq^r stratum (ff 

society, do not suffer in the esteem of otbm^ If people 
at the top like Ministers, high officers, political lea^s, 
educationists and successful business men and professional 
people to drinking, their example is readily foUowed 
regaiffiess of the injunctions of law. 

(xi) The attitude of the press towards prohibition is not only not 

co-operative but Awnright hostile. The view taken is 
usuwy superficial and the tone adopted is of superdlious 
mockery. 

(xii) SometiBMs political leaders and public men indulge in making 

disparaging observations of a sweq>ing character againM the 
police. Carping criticism never raises morale or efficiency, 
but it ratiier demoralises the men. Re^nsiWe pc^ns 
should avoid uncharitable and uncomplimentary criticism 
of a sweeping character. The enthusiasm of 0 >od people is 
dampened and their efficiency suffers when those who are 
m firting under extremely difficult and exacting conditions 
instead of receiving an occasional word of encoura¬ 
gement are tarred black indiscriminately. 

(xiii) Quite cwisiderable members of the police force do not 
believe in prohibition and the mental sympathy of the courts 
also, was with iba criminals and the result was that they 
were readily let off. 

(xiv) A high official of the Anti-Corruption Bureau said, 

“My personal view is that the police department and particularly 
the senior officers are not quite as keen on the enforce¬ 
ment aspect. One factor which stands in the way of effi¬ 
cient prosecution of prohibition policy and_ progriunme, is 
a want of keenness on the part of the poUce offiwrs nad 
they are not taldng any interest in making prohibition a 
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success. Id other words, at heart diey do not believe ^ 
prohibition and some of them, occasionally take alcoholic 
beverages on the sly, and mentally, they are in syn^athy 
with the and-prohitntionists.” 

(xv) Both the sodal workers and the police officials feel that very 
often anti-sodal elements, the gangsters and the l^tleggers 
receive protection from leaders of political parties hi the 
locality. 


Other causes obstmcthig pvoUUfloD 

28. There are also the undermentioned causes standing in the way of 
effective enforcement of prohiUtion:— 

(a) There is temptation of making large profit by p»sons who 

are not otherwise equipped or qualified to engage ip remu¬ 
nerative occupations. 

(b) The investment requited for running a still is small.l 

(c) The expertise or the know-how is most elementarv. 

(d) The raw material consisting of ordinary edibles is freely and 

chea]:dy available. 

(e) Preparation of certain intordcating beverages is facilitated as 

under certain conditions alcohol is self-generated. 

(f) Among certain segments of sodety ^ven to dtinlting there does 

not'exist strong public opinion against indulgence. 

(g) A section of the public does not consider drinking as opposed 

to decency, morals or religion. 

(h) Those who are living on level of subsistence are not in a posi¬ 

tion to resist the temptation of being freed from want by 
engaging themselves in liquor busines and allied actidties. 

(i) In the gay world of the soohisticated and the rich, drinldog is 

a fashionable foiWe and has become a socially acceptable 
peccadillo. 

(j) There is a tendency among some people to break the law as 

by doing so they are satisfying a psychological urge to defy 
discioline imposed from without and to swell their ego by 
criticising or abusing the State authority. 

ProUbitkm has benefited 

29. A number of high placed public leaders said that despite the 
lacunae, wherever prohibition work has been done it has benefited ffi® 
poorer sections of the community particularly the industrial workers.^ Shn 
P. K. Sawant. who was the Home Minister under Kannamwar Ministry, 
while contrasting the conditions among industrial workers ndio were given 
to drinking and those who have given it up, said that the e^mnic con¬ 
ditions of the latter had improved despite rintilarity of pay. In me textile 
industry, he said that after the pay day, absenteeism was a naarked feature. 
The workers remained absent from work for days till, their money was 
finished. This is no longer so. Where work has been drnie, the workm 
have been made to realise that drink is an evil. This work needs being 
intensified. 

49 P.C—3. 
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Aiccess of Chawl Committees 

30. Bombay has several Chawls consisting of one room tenements 
occupied by the labourers. People living a chawl number 500 to 2,000. 
Most of such residents come from rural areas and they bring their rural 
culture with a rural background. They prefer to have a group Ufe of 
their own and they have formed what are called ‘Chawl Committees’. They 
work in a team spirit, fostering a sense of community responsibility, posses¬ 
sing a ci>dc pride and contribute to and share in the welfare of the individual 
members of their group. The experience of some of these chawl com¬ 
mittees in the heart of the city—^some of them visited by the Team—^is 
encouraging and is likely to last. The chawl committees feel that drink¬ 
ing is the antithesis of happy and healthy living. Social consciousness has 
b^n aroused and clean habits and clean living engendered. These com¬ 
mittees enjoy collective strength and successfully resist the anti-sodal 
activities of the bootlegger. Many a youth is taking part in organising 
chawl committees and have made it hot for the bootlegger. Good commu¬ 
nity work has been rewarding and where the chawl committees are well 
organised the illicit activities have been put an end to. 

Example of ‘Agri* coaunanity 

31. Agripad is a small village in Bombay consisting of 250 well knit 
families belonging to ‘Agri’ community. Most of the peoole living in 
Agripad are working in the factories and in other places in Bombay city. 
For the last twenty-five years their institution known as “Narali Agripada 
Seva Sangh” has been engaged in welfare work under their leader Shri 
Sakha Ram Buwa. Due to the efforts of their leader not a single person 
is ggven to drinking and ever since the introduction of prohibition not a 
sin^e incident of illicit activity has been reported. Their Sangh conducts 
social activities on co-operative lines. This community is a happy family 
who have overcome the drinking evil and though mostly uneducated they 
are convinced of the evil effects of alcoholic beverage and as a small 
group have set standards of clean habits worthy of emulation. 

The poorer sections especially the labour classes have derived benefits 
from orohibition wherever it has been successfully practised. The late 
Shri M. S. Kannamwar during the course of his discussions with us on 14th 
June, 1963 said, “To assess the effect of prohibition, one has to compare 
the economic conditions of labour compared to what they were ten years 
ago. The fact is that prohibition has benefited rural population and 
labour to a great extent”. 

Working classes 

32. Dr. G. S. Kasbekar, Managing Director, Hindustan Antibiotics, 
Poona told us that compared to the period prior to prohibition and the 
present a considerable change has occurred; and good effects of prohibition 
CM be seen in an industrial estate, particulariy among the workers. In his 
view, they are better disciplined, the standard, of living has detoitely im 
proved, there is harmony in the family and the poorer classes appreciate 
the wholesome effect of prohibition. He said, 

“One has to sec the atmosphere currently prevailing in industrial 
estates if one has to really gauge the effect of prohibition. 
Prior to its intro<luction these industrial estates, be they in 
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big dties or in mofussUs. were always an open exhibition of 
poverty, dirt, misery, unruly domestic and group ouarrels. 
Not a night would pass without a major aoti>8odai event, 
the root cause of which was excessive indulgence in alco* 
holic drinks. The pay packets teaching home, if tiiey 
reached at all, were small and there was complete neglect 
of family and children. Schooling of children was uttwly 
ne^ected and the coloiues were full of irrespontible vaga¬ 
bond urchins. I have seen with my own eyes a comidete 
transformation taking place in these very bdustrial estates 
with the same inhabitants after the introduction of fvohi- 
bition. The enforcement was also in step foOowmg each 
stage of introduction of prohibition. Today in these indns- 
triu estates there is a much greater deem of peace and 
harmony and the social life of the fammes is very much 
more normal. The estates are clean and the retidents take 
pride in the fact that their children are coming up as |ood 
citizens....! would, therefore, conclude that ^himtion 
has detinitely done a large volume of good to the low paid 
workiog class population and their fantilies, and if anyming 
It has helped them in raising their standard of living. 

Harifana 

33. Shri H. N. Trivedi, Member of Bombay Port Trust, told us that 
on the whole^^ working classes, espedally tte harijans ^ve benefited 
by the prohibition laws and the prohibition pdicy of the Government 
lliey are a lot more sober than they used to be and their economic condition 
has also improved. 

ProUMtimi Offences 

34. The Administration has furnished to us the figures relating to the 
state of the prohilntion offences and the ofiicial statements as tabulated are 
attached as Annexure IV and V. 

Crtmee amoiq; womm and childrea 

35. Beside men, women and children help at different stages whether 
the liquor (fistiOation is done in the rural areas or in the thickly populated 
cities. According to the figures supplied by the Maharashtra State Police 
Commission, Bombay, a lai^e number of women were arrested in prohiU- 
tion cases but the percentage of those convicted has been below $0 per 
cent. These figures also show that the number of children, both boys and 
girls, arrested and convicted is considerable. It is_admitt^ at all hands 
that violations of law relating to ^stillation, consufliption, sale, possession, 
smugging have increased progressively. The number of previous 
convicts is also increating. Several reasons have been assigned for the 
increase in prohibition crime viz. the anti-prohibitioo activities are very 
profitable, detection is difficult and punishment is li^t. The Ugh police 
officers while conceding that there has been an increase in prctiiibitian crime 
thought that the atuation was not out of hand. Accormng to them if 
effective measure are taken the prohibition crime can be substantially 
controlled. Majority these figures are cases of drinking. The mmr 
serious crime is distilling and trafficking Tf more concerted efforts were 
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made towards prevention of manufacture and distribntiun of liquor than 
on its consun^on, the ene^ and the time of the enforcement would be 
better utilised. The discouraging feature is, that the big man, or the 
Dada in the liquor business has successful in avoiding arrest and con¬ 
viction and has been enabled to carry on his illegal activims mtbout bang 
brought within the coils of law. 

Defects fai the Admlnistiadon of ProUbilioa Act 

36. In Chapter XXXII on ‘Law and liquor*, the different aspects from 
the point of tdew of defects in the existing laws and suggestions as to new 
laws substantive, procedural and special have been discussed and in this 
Chapter we are contenting ourselves with making only passing references 
to certain {mansions in the local Act. The Bombay Prohibidon Act (XXV 
of 1949), in the chapter on offences and penalties, lays down in different 
sections minimum puitishments to be awarded on conviction vide Sections 
65, 66, 66-A. 67, 67-I.A., 67-C, 68. 69, 85 and 86. But in these 
provitions discretion is left with the ma^strate to award a lesser sentence 
TOt special and adequate reasons’. The exercise of the discretion, accord¬ 
ing to the intention of the statute, is not a rule but an exception. It was 
stated, that in a majority of cases the exercise of discretion has been injudi¬ 
cious. An analysis of sudt cases was done at the offidal level and it was 
found that 24,557 cases were tried and the accused were convicted in 
15,674 cases, and out of these, lesser punishment than the minimum pres¬ 
cribed. was awarded in 13,905. Thus in Greater Bombay in 89 per 
cases the minimum sentence prescribed was not passed. In the ^stricts 
42,071 cases were sent up for trial and convictions were recorded in 
29,710 cases, and out of Aese, the discretion in favour of lighter sentences 
was exercised in 18.078 cases. Here the percentage of cases, in which 
punishments, lesser than the minimum prescribed were awarded, works out 
at 61. The discretionary powers are being exercised, as a rule, and not 
as an exception, as intended by the legislature. The reasonsjoCTerally re¬ 
corded by courts in awarding punishments lesser tiian the minimum pres¬ 
cribed were stated to be these:— 

(i) If the accused is bid, the courts treat it as a ground tor sympa¬ 
thetic consideration. If he is young, the courts hold, that 
he mi^t have to support a large fantily an? he is therefore 
deserving of sympathy. 

(H) The accused being a wmnen or a mother calls for a light 
sentence. The otheit reaslons generally assi^ed are that 
the accused is a first offender; or tiiat he has expressed con¬ 
trition and promises not to repeat his offence; or that the 
quantity of liquor seized is smt^: or tiiat he is the only 
earning member of the family or is poor; or even that he has 
confes^ his guilt. It is sugges^ that the law should be 
suitably amended in order to give effect to the legislative 
intention. 

Sectimi 103 of Code of Crlnrinal Procednre 

37. Section 117 of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 requires that all 
investigations, arrests, detentions and searches shall be made in acooidance 
witii ^e provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. It was said that 
this provision makes it incumbent to comftiy with Section 103 of the Code. 



The cause of a large number of ^uittals is the unavailabUity ofifespeciable 
inhabitants of the locality. It is suggested that compliance t^ith the pfo* 
vision should not be insisted upon.* 

The remit System 

38. The Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 19S3 protdde for the grant of 
various types of permits for the (^sessions, use and consumption of foreign 
liraor. We have already expressed our views against die desiralrility of 
giving health permits and also the abuse of the so called emergen^ 
permits.** Our comments on the new permit system in Maharashtra in 
accordance with tlm new policy statement issued by the present Chief Minisr 
ter will be found in Ch{q>tet XLIV. It is not necessary to rdterate udiat 
has already been conndered in detail. 

Financial aqpect 

39. The figures of *** exdse revenue over the period 1946-47 to 
19SS-S6 were as under:— 



Rs. in lakhs 

1946*47 

850^ 

1947*48 

796*27 

1948-49 

585*17 

1949-50 

370*19 

1950-51 

75*78 

1951-52 

59*60 

1952-53 

57*99 

1953-54 

56*45 

1954-55 

38*09 

1955-56 

34*27 


After the passing of the Bombay Prohibition Act in 1949 ,tlte nttcise 
revenue of the State registered a fall. The cost enforcement through 
police is assessed at Rs. 45 lakhs per annum and the total police bud^ 
is Rs. 13 crores. In 1948*49 the revenue fr<Hn sales tax was rupees one 
and a half crores and after probilntion it has been progres^vely increasing 
and in 1959-60 it was Rs. 36*39 crores. The loss of exdse revenue has 
not given any cause for anxie^ in fiiis State. There has been no change 
in the pattern of sales tax and afi that has been done is that loopholes have 
been plugged, with the result, that the sales tax is now about Rs. ^ oores 
in Maharashtra alone. The number of pdice force exclusively employed 
on prohibition is 3,000. Fotmeriy the expenditure on exdse stan was 
Rs. 1*5 crore but now it is only Rs. 33 lakhs. The present excise revenue 
is stated to be Rs. 1*74 crore. The above figures were furnished by the 
Secretary, Home Department, at a meeting held on 12th June, 1963. The 
sol»equent changes are not known. 


* Wide Chapter XXXII, Para 9. 

*• Chapter XU, Pan a—6. 

*** TbeM relate to former Bombay Sute. 
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Lo» <rf tevcoue olbet Iqr Dry StatCi 

40. The Maharashtra State as also the States of Gujarat and Madras 
have by experience shown that the loss of revenue frm liquor can be 
offset. The State Ot Maharashtra particularly have more th^ made op 
the loss and that too without cban^ng the pattern of taxation. These three 
dry ^tes have ^own the way to the wet States hesitating to introduce 
prohibition on the ground that they canno^ make up the lou in excise 
revenue. 

Alcoholics AiumymouSy BycuUa 

41. A visit was paid to Alcoholics Anonymous, BycuUa, Bombay on 
9tb June, 1963 and we attended their meeting. Our comments on Alco- 
hdics Anonymous and the useful work which is being done wiU be found 
in Chapter VIll, paras 20—^24. 

IBsrespect tor law attributable to prohttiition 

42. On the 20th June, 1963 some members of the Bar who met us 
said that prohibition in Bombay had brought in its trail grave social evUs 
and among others, dangerous gangsterism and widespread corruption. 
They said that t^ menace had increased as a result of the support obtained 
from the bootlegger by political aspirants. They even said, that tiiis has 
created a further disrespect for law in general, and the members of the 
enforcement today have become the laughing stock. The prestige of the 
enforcement has suffered. We have expressed our views on this aspect in 
Chapter XXXI ‘Problems of Law Enforcement** We cannot persuade 
ourselves to recommend, that coercive efforts should be ^ven up and the 
anti-social vice allowed te spread. The argument of surrender seems to 
us to be a counsel of despair; ways and means have to be devised for more 
effective enforcement. We have already expressed our views in the 
Chapter referred to above and we feel that efforts both coercive and educa¬ 
tive have to be intensified. 

Soggestioos for better enforcement 

43. A large number of suggestions have been offered on better enfor* 
cement of i»obibition. The important suggestions have been dealt with in 
the several chapters in the first Volume. A large number of people 
focussed our attention on the following points:— 

(i) The strength of the police force engaged in prohibition wort; 

their equipment and number of vehicles and launches In 
order to improve their mobility should be increased. 

(ii) Prohibition work be entrusted to a spedal pc^ce squad who 

should be teetotallers and believe In prohiMion. 

(iii) Devoted social workers should be organised on mohalla basis 

to bring pressure on those who drm. 

(iv) Propaganda should approach the masses, bringing out the 
benefits of prohibition and the evils of drink. 



ANNEXUR£ 1 


NOTE ON DRUGS ACT, 1940 SUBMITTED BY 
SHRl M. K. RANONEKAR 

Dirsctob, Drugs Control Administration Maharashtra State 

me Drugs Ac^ 1940 (Act No. XXIIl of 1940) regulates the iinpott, 
manufacture, distribution and sale of drugs and cosmeucs throughout the 
country. It came into force from 1st Ap^ 1947 in alinmt all the States. 
The then Bombay State was one of the first States to implement the proW- 
sions of this Act. A full<4edged separate Department caOed Drugs Cont^ 
Administration is entrusted widi the enforcement of thU Act in Maharashtra. 

The Drugs Act extends to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

The provisions of this Act are in addition to and not in derogatioo of 
the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 or any other State law for the time bdng 
in force. 

The term *Orug* has been defined in Section 3(b) of the Act The 
term ‘Cosmetic* is defined in Section 3(a) of the Act 

The term ‘Manufacture’ is defined in Section 3(f) of the Act 

The term ‘Patent or Proprietory Medicines’ is defined in Section 3(h) 
of the Act 

Under Section 18 of the Act, it is an offence to manufacture for sale 
or sell or stock or exhibit for sale or distribute arw drug which is not to 
be marketed without disclosing the true formula of the drug. Pharmacopo* 
eial drugs, can, however, be marketed wiAout disclosing the formulae, out 
the words ‘B.P.* or ‘B.P.C* etc. as the case may be, have to be to 
the name of a drug- 

It is also an offence to manufacture, sell or distribute a drug without 
licence issued under the Act 

Section 19 of the Act deals with defences available to a person who is 
charged with manufacturing or selling a misbranded or sidistandatd drug* 

Under Section 27 any person who contravenes the provi^ons of the 
Act or the Rules is liable to a term of imprisonment or fine or both 
extending to three years. But if the offence concerns a misbranded 
drug the minimum punishment of one year is to be awarded unless there 
ate special reasons to the contrary to be recorded by the Ma^trate in his 
judgment. Penalty for subsequent offences is also laid down and it is 
higher than the first offence. Under Section 33, Central Government has 
powers to ^ve directions to any State Government for earring into exr 
codon in the State all or any of the provisions of the Act or Rides. 
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Under Section 34, a Company and iu Directors as well as a tirm and 
its partners are liable for the ottence unless tb^ can sliow that the oiieuce 
is committed without their knowledge or that they exercised due diligence 
to prevent tbs commiasion of such offence. Similarly if it is proved that 
the offence is conunitted with the consent or connivance or ne^ect by any 
director or other officer they shall be deemed to be guilty. 

Under Section 33 of the Act, Rules are framed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. These Rules are in operation in aU the States. 

Section 21 of the Act deals with appointment of Inspectors. Qualifi¬ 
cations of the Inspectors are laid down in Rule 49. 

The powers of the Inspectors are laid down in Section 22 of the Act. 

Duties of the Inspectors are laid down in Rule SI and Rule 52. Rule 
SI deals with the duties ot Inspectors for sales-premises and Rule S2 with 
the duties of Inspectors for manufacturing premises. 

The Inspector has to follow certain procedure for sampling of drugs 
which is laid down in Section 23 of the Act. 

The samples when drawn are to be sent to the Government Analyst 
appointed under the Act. Any amendment to the Rule is to be carried 
out after consulting the Drugs Technical Advisory Board which is consti¬ 
tuted imder S^^tion S of the Act. 

For advising the Central Government, the State Government and the 
Drugs Technical Advisory Board, the Central Government have constituted 
an Advisory Committee under Section 7 of the Act which is called the Drugs 
Consultative Committee. The Director, Drugs Control Administration, 
Maharashtra State, is a member of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board 
as well as the Dru^ Consultative Committee under the Act Unfortunately 
since many pharmacopoeias have been accepted under the Act and the 
Rules, some unso'upulous manufacturers have resorted to the old edition 
of the British Pharmacopoeia and are manufacturing tinctures and other 
sfMrituous preparations containing high proportion of alcohol. Since the 
old pharmacopoeia did not lay down any standards for active ingredients, 
they are at liberty to market such preparations by ensuring that their 
preparations contain only alcohol. Usually these preparations are suitably 
coloured and flavoured. If a sample of such preparation is drawn by an 
Inspector, the Government Analyst will test it only for standards laid down 
in respective pharmacopoeias wmch is only for its alcoholic contents. 

Under the Rules, the dru^ are divided into two Sections vizy (i) drugs 
winch are included in Schedule C and C(i), and (ii) those which are not 
included. Schedule C and C(i) drugs consist of injectable preparations 
and Vitamins and other preparations which ^teriorate on storage. In 
addition, there are various Schedules to the Rules which also divide ffie 
drugs, for instance, Schedule E consists of Poisons. Schedule H also consists 
of poisonous drugs which cannot be sold without the prescription of Regis¬ 
ters Medical Practitioners. According to the Rules, a licence is requted 
for manufacture of all drugs. For Schedule C and C(i) drugs, rigid 
restrictions are laid down in Schedule M of the Rules. In general, afl 
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noanufacturing premises must comply with Schedule M which deals with re¬ 
quirements ol factory premise, location and surroundings, building, water 
supply, disposal of waste, health, clothing and sanitary requirements of the 
stad, medical services, requirements of plant and equipments for various 
categories ot drugs. 

A manufacturer of tinctures and spirituous preparations has to apply 
in Form 24 of the Rules for a licence in Form 25. The manufacturer must 
comply with the conditions stated in the licence as well as the provisions 
of Rule 71 and 74 cf the Rules. A manufacturer of biolo^cal or Schedule 
C and C(i) products must apfriy in Form 27 for a licence in Form 28 and 
be must comply with the conditioas stated in the licence as weU as the 
provisions of Rule 76 and 78. 

Sale licences have to be obtained for sale all drugs. These are also 
of two types viz-, for biolo^cal products and non-biological products. 
Conditions of licence are laid down in Rule 65 of the Rules and the con- 
didons for ^ant such licences are pven in Rule 64. Applicadon for 
sale licence is to be made in Form 10 for a selling licmice in Form 20, 21, 
(Retail) and Form 20B, 21B, (Wholesale). These licences enable the 
licensees to sell all Q^s of drugs provided they comply with the storage 
condidons and other requirements. Under Role 64(4), sale of qurituous 
preparadons containing more than 3 per cent of alcohol is to be recom¬ 
mended by the dealer. 

In addition, there are what are known as restricted licences in Form 
20A and 21A for whkh an apidicadon is to be made in Form 19A. 
These licences enable the licensees to sell drugs of only restricted categories 
which are entered by die Licensing Authority. Sale of tincture is res¬ 
tricted in this State by grandng only restricted licences not including tino- 
tures. This has resulted in making drugs avcdtable to the people, at the 
same time preventing the abuse of spirituous preparations. Licence, both 
manufacturing and sellmg could be cancelled or suspemk^l by the licensing 
Audiority under Rule 85 and 66 respMdvely by ^ving an opportuni^ to 
the licensee to show cause why the licence riiould not be cancelled or 
suspended. 

The order of the Licensing Authority is appellable to the District Judge. 

Similarly, if a licence to sell drugs is refused the matter is appellable 
to the State Government under Rule 64. In Maharashtra State, a number 
of applicadons for grant of licence to sell drugs have been refused with a 
view to restricting the abuse spirituous medicinal preparadons- Writ 

B ddons were also made to the Court against such order of the 
censing Authority but in every case the High Court as well as the State 
Government have upheld the order of the Licensing Authority. Under 
Rule 62A of the Druj^ Rules, the grant of restricted licence is in the abso¬ 
lute discretion of the Licensing Authority. This rule was also challenged 
on constitutional grounds in the High Court but the Ifigb Court considered 
that refusal of a licence to a person who is likely to sell sf^tuous pte- 
paradons and those injuriously affecting the puUic health, is a v^d ground 
for refusal of such a licence and the rule giving such absolute power to the 
Licensing Authority is not bad nt ultra vires the Constitudon. 
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Tbe Dir«^r, Drugs Control Administration, Maharashtra Sute, is also 
a member of the Drugs and ^uipment Standards Committee i^pobted 
by tbe Ministry of Health, Oovenunent of India. One of the terms of 
reference of this Committee is to suggest amendments to tbe Drugs Act 
with a view to ti^tening its enforcement. As a member, I have suggested 
a number of amendments to tbe Act. 

With a vkw, therefore, to malung prohibition a success, what is neces* 
saiy to be done vis^hvis the Drugs Act is to recognise only tbe current 
edition of tbe Indian Pharmacopoeia and if tbe drug is not included in tbe 
I ndian Pharmacopoeia, tbe latest edition of tbe pbannacopoeias of tbe 
other countries. If sufficient standards for certain drugs are not laid down 
in the Pharmacopoeia tbe Oovenunent Analyst should be enabled to pre¬ 
pare a standard drug in his laboratory and compare it udtb a sample under 
test, if the two products dffier from each other in maierial particulars, 
such a product should be declared as a substandard product. 

The Pharmacopoeia lays down standards for raw materials and if tbe 
procedure laid down in tbe Pharmacopoeia is precisely followed, tbe final 
preparation whether made by A, B or C must conform to tbe standard and 
hence tbe need for above provisions in tbe Act 

The Drugs Act and the Medicinal and Toilet Preparadons Act must 
go hand in hanri and the grant dt rectified spirit for manufaciure of medicines 
and toilet must be made only on the recommendations of tbe Director, and 
g uch grant should be reviewed from time to time, depending on performance 
and conduct of tbe licensee. 

Tbe Excise Officer in diarge of a bonded manufactory should be a 
graduate in Pharmacy who should also be empowered as Drugs Inspector 
to draw snm piM of drugs manufactured in tbe tmnd for purposes of test and 
analysis under Drugs Act. No batch of any drugs should be released unless 
It is certified as containing not only the ailcobol but tbe active ingredients 
which ate supposed to be present. If die above recommendations are 
accepted and the amendments to the Drugs Act suggested in the enclosed 
note are also carried out, it is hoped that within a few years the evil of 
of si^tuous medicinal preparations would disappm* 



ANN£XUR£ II 


A NOTE ON BETTER CONTROL OF DRUGS WITH A VIEW TO 
PREVENT THEIR MISUSE AS ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES BY 

SHRI M. K. RANGNEKAR, DIRECTOR. DRUGS CONTROL 
ADMINISTRATION. MAHARASHTRA STATE 

Pharmacy graduates as exdse officers* 

At present the Excise Officer-in-cbarge of the bon(^ mani^actories 
are noo'tecbiiical personnel. They are, therefore, not in a ptwtion to 
exercise their judgment as to whether the raw material or the finished pro¬ 
duct is of standard quality or not. This may result in some cases in passing 
off alcohol under the guise of medicines. In order to overcome the diffi* 
culty, it is suggested that the officers in charge of the bonded manufactories 
should be Pharmacy graduates and it should be made ma n da t ory for the 
manufacturers to show to the officers in charge the results of tests arolied 
to the raw materials as well as to the finished products. The J^pert Com¬ 
mittee Incise) in its report had interniUa recommended that ‘in order to 
enable the Excise Officers to perform their functions intelligently with 
reference to the control that is to be exercised over bonded nianufactori^ 
etc., it is desirable that there are a certain number of officers in each F . icis e 
Department recruited from graduates with knowlet^ of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy”. 

2. The Pharmacy Graduates so appointed in the bonded manufactories 
should be vested with the powers unoer the Drugs Act so that they would 
be in a position to draw samples and get them tested and analysed fm 
quali^. 

3. At present the payacales of the officers in charge the bonded 
manuf^tory are rather low. In order to recruit pharmacy graduates, the 
pay-scales of the officers in charge of the bonded manufactories may have 
to be revised. It is fdt that if this suggestion is implemented it wifi go a 
long way in putting a stop to the malpractices that are reported to be going 
on at present in the bonded m a n ufa ctories. 

Uniform enforcement in the country 

4. Needless to say, prohibition should be uniform throughout the 
country. Tne problems created by the adjoining wet areas worn thus be 
overcome and the provisions of the ProhibittonAa could be more effectively 
implemented for obvious reasons. 

Attractive rewards 

5. It is a matter of conunon experience that it is difficult to catch 
the bootleg^. Even if the bootleggers ate cau^t while distilling illicit 
alcohol ater the formalities rtf law are ^mpleted many a time they are 
let off with a mild sentence. Unless illirit distillation is made a very 
serious offence it will not serve the purposoi . in order to enable the detec¬ 
tion of more cases of illimt distillation tllbi police officers who detect such 
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cases should be given attractive rewards as an incentive. This will also 
help in warding off the evil of corruption to some extent. 

Checking active ingredients very necessary. 

6. The Medicinal and Toitet Preparations (Excise Doties) Act should 
be so amended as to ^ve power to the authority enforcing it not to release 
the fresh product tiO it is tested for active ingredients and the report of 
the Chemical Analyser is obtained to that effect. 

Quota of atcohot. 

7. The quota of alcohol granted to the Pharmaceutic^ industry should 
be manted on the recommendations of the Director, Drugs Control Ad- 
miiustration, as the said officer is more conversant with the bonafides and 
genuine requirements of the pharmaceutical manufacturers. Further, while 
renewing the quota of alctdiol, the conduct of the licensee and bis past 
performance immediately before renewal should be taken into considcra* 
don. 

Maruifacture of mtoxicant preparations to be curtailed. 

8. At present the manufacturers are at libeity to manufacture inloxicauts 
without oDtaining prior oermission to manufacture the same. In many 
cases, it so happens that oefore effective restrictions are applied the nianu- 
fac^er is in a position to sell quite a substantial quantity of that particular 
product in the market It is, therefore, necessary that Government should 
have the powers to pitdiibit the manufacture of intoxicants wherever neces¬ 
sary. 

Manufacture of tinctures by Government agency, 

9. It is a fact that after implementation of Prohibition Act some of the 
spirituous medicinal prepara^tions have been used by perverts as a substitute 
for drink. At {uesent the manufacture of spirituous medidntd prepara¬ 
tions is being carried out by the licensed manufacturers In the State. How¬ 
ever, large quantities of spirituous medicinal preparations are reported to 
be imported in the State from other States. It is, therefore, suggested 
that the manufacture of spirituous medidnal preparations should be under¬ 
taken by a Government agency such as Government Medical Stores Depot, 
so that the manufacture, sale and distribution of spirituous medicinal 
prqMuations could be effectively contntiled. 


Strict Control on Drugs made by buligenous systems of medicine. 

10. At presnt the manufacture of spirituous mefficinal preparations 
manufacture according to A 3 mrvedic, Unani and Homoec^thic systems 
of medicine is not covert under the Drugs Act, 1940 and Rules mads 
thereunder although a Bill to amend that Act has been introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha. The policy of encouraging manufacture ot Ayurvedic pre¬ 
parations has in a way resulted in undue advantage being ujten by some 
unscrupulous dements. It is, therefore, necessary to safeguard the genuine 
Ayurvedic system of medidne and weed out the unscrupmous elements by 
adopting strict measures even at the cost of some hardship to the genuine 
manufacturers. 



Steps for swxessful prosecMions^ 

11. It seems to be the experience that most of the ^tnesses for search 
under the Prohibition Act turn hostile and all the labour taken 1^ the police 
officer is wasted. It is, therefore, suggested that in each important dty 
there should be two courts triiich ^ould work round the dodc in three 
sUfts. As soon as search under the Prohibition Act is effected, the court 
should take charge of property and examine the search witness as wdl as 
police officer. Ihe court should also send for test the akohoBc material 
or any other substance that needs testing. After the Test Report is 
received the charge should be framed and the case should proceed forther. 
This system will give no opportunitv to the accused or to his lawyer to 
tamper with the witness and would result in successful prosecutions in 
such cases. If necessary, the Criminal Procedure Code may be amended 
for this purpose. 



ANNEXURE HI 


INDIAN PHARMACISTS ASSOCIATION 
c/o 

Zandu Phar. Works Ltd., 

Gokhale Road South, Dadar, Bombay-28 
Dated the \9th June, 1963- 


President: 

Vatdva Shri G. V. Puranik 
Secretaries: 

Shri G. M. Parikh 
Vaidya Shri N. H. JosW. 

Joint Memorandum presented on behalf of the Indian Pharmacists Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay & Maharashtra Pranteeya Vaidya Mandal, Bombay. 

Mr. Justice Tek Chand, 

Chairman, 

Study Team to study the working of the Prohibition, for the country as a 
whole, Camp. Bombay. 

Subject: —Legislation on Prohibition & Ayurvedic Medicines. 

Dear Sir, 

We are happy to have this opportunity of reviewing the effect of the 
Legislation in regard to matters relating to prohibition on manufacture, dis¬ 
tribution and use of Ayurvedic medicines, particularly in the category of 
medicines containing self-generated alcohol viz.. Asavas, Arishtas and 
Ouaths and products containing Opium, Bhang etc. 

It may be stressed here that the Ayurvedic preparations have been in 
use very widely and for a very long time. Any unnecessary and unjusti¬ 
fied restriction, therefore, becomes a handicap not only to the manufacturers, 
but also to the practitioners and public in general and hence should be 
removed at the earliest possible moment. The legislation restricting 
Ayurvedic preparations has come into force from time to time, generally 
without any sort of information being sought from manufacturers or prac¬ 
titioners. The approach so far has consequently been a biased one, as we 
feel it, and as wiU be clear from what we state hereafter. We hope and 
believe that his representation of ours will be considered sympathetically 
wth a view to be fair to the manufacturers, practitioners and users of these 
medicines- 

Ayurvedic medicines containing alcohol arc divided into three catego¬ 
ries. 

1. Those containing self-generated alcohol; 
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2. Those to which alcohol is added; and 

3. Those where distillation of alcohol is a part of the process. 

According to us there should be separate legislation for every one 
of the above three categories. Here we are concerned with the first cate¬ 
gory only. We propose the following definition for Asavas, Anshtas and 
Quaths. 

“Asavas, Arishtas and Quaths are liquid Ayurvedic medicinal 
preparations containing self-generated alcohol, medicinal 
ingredients and also carbohydrates, e.g. sugars, in which 
alcohol contents do not exceed 12 per cent v/v”. 

In order to make up the necessity and desirability of having specific 
tests laid down for this class of medicines, a formulary based on the report 
of the Pharmacopoeia Committee appointed by the Bombay Government 
in l^S? be prepared. We believe this will serve as a n^el to other 
States. M ! 

This definition was suggested to the Pharmacopoeia Committee 
appointed by the then Bombay Government in 1957 and the members of 
the Committee must have thought it fit to accept the same. A reference 
to that Committee’s report will be worthwhile since the report has not 
been made available to the public. In addition to this, the Sales Tax 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the then Bombay Government in 1957 
studied this question in full detail and taking into consideration^ various 
aspects of the question, recommended that a medicinal preparation cotr 
taining self-generated alcohol, not exceeding 12 per cent v/v should not 
be regarded as an Intoxicant’. 

"* Some preparations that are manufactured under Ayurvedic names, 
as has been our experience, are not manufactured according to Ayurvedic 
formulae and processes and have been placed on the market from time 
to time by unscrupulous elements and have tarnished the good name of 
Avurveda and prejudiced the authorities against Ajmrvedic preparations 
of the same names. According to our information there has not been 
a single instance where a bonafide Ayurvedic preparation has been found 
responsible for an offence under the prohibition law. What has happened 
is that taking advantage of the peoples’ craving for alcoholic beverages 
mushroom manufacturers sprang up from time to time solely wth a view 
to take advantage of the situation, prepared a spurious product under the 
guise of a manufacturer of Ayurvedic medicine and carried on the mis¬ 
chief as long as they could* We may quote an instance that has come to 
Heht during the past three months. A new manufacturer prepared some¬ 
thing that he named as ‘Usheerasava* which was not a bona fide A 3 rurvedic 
preparation at all. The prohibition authorities caught hold of the product 
and as is usual, sent it to the Board of Experts, Maharashtra State. The 
manufacturer had submitted in his statement that this preparation was 
manufacpired according to ‘Sharangdhar’. The Board of Experts believed 
him and the Director of Excise taking this view to be in order, asked ftw 
information from manufacturers of Ayurvedic medicines whether they were 
manufacturing ‘Usheerasava’ and if so according to ‘Sharangdhar’ or any 
other text approved by the Government. This" query was based on the 
assumption that it was not the manufacturer but a ‘bona fide preparation’ 
prepared according to Sharangdhar, an approved Text, which was at fault. 
This conclusion was found incorrect when at the instance of the Director 
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of Prohibilioii and Excise, a meeting of the representatives of Indian 
Pharm lasts’ Association, Pranteeya Vaidya Mandal, Board of Experts 
and the Drugs Controller was called in which the fact that the preparation 
‘Dsheerasava’ in question was not a bona fide Ayurveihc preparation but a 
spurious preparation, was instantiy established. 

We are led to belies, because of this experience, that wherever an 
Ayurvedic name was misused the bona fide preparation of the same name 
underwent some sort of restriction, practically stopfting its manufacture and 
use. The whole question, therefore, deserves very close and foir examina¬ 
tion. We may mention another preparation as an instance of misuse of 
an Ayurvedic name. ‘Gajarasava* has recently come to be known as a 
preparation which is manufoctured on a large scale and is because of &e 
nature of the actual product manufactured, defeating the prohibition policy 
of the Government. It will be found if we study the formula of the ‘Gala- 
rasava* mentioned in Ayurvedic Text, ‘Asavarishta Sangraha’ that though 
the process includes distillation and one is led to believe that the distillate 
contains alcohol, there should be no alcohol in a bona Gajarasava 
as the liquid which is distilled is not a fermented otie. The (Ustillate, there¬ 
fore, contains only water and other volatile substances. It appears that 
the manufacturer wanted to justify his possession of equipment^ for distilla¬ 
tion tiiat he has installed, for manufacturing spurious preparation. 

We are informed that certain Ayurveitic Texts have to be approved to 
authorise manufacturers of Ayurvedic medicines for using the formulae 
therein until a standard Ayurvedic pharmaooooeia has been evolved by the 
Central Government. This brings in the difficulfy that as in some prepara¬ 
tions contained in the Texts approved for the time bting, some process of 
distillation is involved, these preparations also automatically though 
unintentionally become authorised. 

It was a shock to the Ayurvedic minded people to learn in 1952 that 
.4savas and Arishtas were classified by the Excise department of the 
Bombay State, under the item “Foreign Liquor”. By whatever stretch of 
imt^nation, they cannot be given this ‘bad name’, as they are neither 
foreign nor Indian liquor. The State Government taxed foreign liquor 
at a special rate of Sales Tax and some ignorant officer had already classi¬ 
fied Asavas and Arishtas under that head. Consequently the Ayurvedic 
people had to suffer. Continuation of such a matter is doing a great harm 
to these medicines and it is feared that one dav thev might be totally banned 
because of the “bad nam^ so gven and it will be difficult to convince the 
authorities then. It is necessary that this grievance is no longer allowed 
to continue as it might s|nead to other States. 

It would be pertinent to note here that no bana fide Ayurvedic prepa¬ 
ration containing selfgenerated alccAol has been misused during the past 
25 years while the prohibition has been in force. A person who wOTtsto 
satisfy his craving for an intoxicating beverage also looks for certain ad¬ 
vantages and avoids disadvantages- The fact that Asavas and Arishtas 
contain a good deal of other ingredients including carbohydrates, the tjuan* 
tity to bs consumed has to be much larger because of the comparatively 
snialler percentage of alcohol and therefore use of them is not palatable, 
acceptable or economic. It is not economic for the very obwus reason 
that, there are ways and ways to satisfy one’s craving by employing so many 
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otber substances like black jaggery^ ammoniuin chloride, phosphate 
fertilizers and even rice, if it comes to that, vdthout beii^ discovered and 
at much less cost than using b<ma fide Ayurvedic pr^arations, and widi the 
added advantage that the bona fi^ Ayurvedic preprations take months 
to mature while the other process is a matter of a few days, '^us dffle* 
rence raw ma terial, eqtupment, investment and time factor is against 
tile bona fide Ayurv^c preparations while it is in favour of the other pro* 
cesses. No one therefore would prefer the lozn^ of using a bom fide 
Ayurvedic preparation tot the beverage he is craving fbr. It may also be 
noted here that tiie sales these preparations have not gone to ai^f 
extent as they would have, hu tiie products lent themMves tot 
misuse. It is also noteworthy the prices of these^ me d i ci ne s have 
not gone up as they would certainly have, if they were bdng misused. 

We must mention a fact that has also jnejndiced the m i n d of tiie proU* 
bition minded people. It is this: in the nineteen t hiit ees, ^ Draksbasava 
prepared acconung to some unauthorised formula was plrmed in tiie marke t 
by some people, was very freely advertised and used entirely as a beverage 
t nd not as a lu ^icip al product. This could be easife understood by ccmv 
paring the Draksbasava properly prepared and what had come to the 
market as a beverage* Under those orcomstances the Yodh Corwni ttee 
appointed Iw the Government of Bombay in 1949 thought fit to divide the 
classes ot Asavas into two categories—restricted ar^ non-restricted—and 
Drakshasava and the Draksbarishta are thus the first in the list of restricted 
ones. 

Under the circumriances mentioned above, we submit most humUy 
chat the definition cd the items (i) and (ii) of Hern 2 under ^ Sdiedule 
under Section 3 ot the M^dnal and Tttilet Preparations Act, 195S, be 
amended as under: — 

Item 2(i).—Ayurvedic jneparations containing self>geoerated 
alccdid not eMseding 13 m cent ▼/▼ as tiiqr an not cqiable 
(d being consumed as orohiary alcoholic beverages. 

Item 2(fi).—Ayurvedic preparations oontiuning more tiian 12 per 
cent self-generat^ idcohcd and which ate capable of being 
consumed as ordinary alcoholic beverages. 

The manufecture of Ayurvedic medicines containing setfgenerated alcohiti 
and as defi^ above as Asavas and Anshtas and Quatha, 
are subject to various testrictioqs Mwtilsv to medicinal preparations where 
alcohol is added. The diaracter of Ayurvedic mediones baa been en^ 
lirely different the restrictions placed on the spirituous medicinal prepara¬ 
tions should not be made ap^caUe to the Aymvedic preparations contain^ 
ing self-generated alcohol. 

Wlule exporting from one pntiiibition State to another prohitntion State, 
a certificate from the Government Chemical Analyser is required. This 
takes a lot of time and the tra^ suffers. A medidnal preparation contain¬ 
ing self-generated alcohol not exceeding 12 per cent alcohol v/v is not 
misusaUe. So there should be no trade restriction on submisrion of a 
declaration by the manufecturer that the medicines being eiqiorted contain 
aeU-generated alcohol not exceeding 12 per cent v/v. 

49 P.C.—4. 
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It is a cuiiout phenomenon that in the in^>lementation the Gential 
Le^sladon there is a diversion by the State Authoridoi to the great incon> 
venience of the manufocturers and at the cost of the consumers. One sudi* 
lignificant instance is the interpretation of item No. 1 under Schedule under 
S^on 3 of Medicinal and Tmlet Preparations Ac^ 1955 put bv the State 
of Maharashtra and with regards to Ayurvedic medidnes containmg alcohol 
qualifying them for dufy on the basis of the changed definition of the patent 
and proprietary medidnes under the Finance Act No. 2 of 1962. The 
Avurvedic medcinal preparations containing alcohol and having a “House 
Mark” qualify for 10 per cent duty in the State of Maharashtra. As we 
know, most of the other States have not interpreted the dause similarly and 
the manufacturers in aU those States, are enjoying an advantage at the cost 
of manufacturer in the State of Maharashtra. To them the advanti^ 
covers areas in Maharashtra as well as outside and it can be eadly undm- 
stood vdiat a disadvantage it is to manitfacturers in the State of Maharashtra. 
It is very difficult for a manufacturer Maharashtra to persuade himself 
that the interpretation in his State is only correct or that the authorities in 
the other States are in any way partial to their manufacturers in that State. 
But it is a welI>known fact that for comparatively dieaper preparations that 
Ayurveda provides this burden proves a great handicap so far as (i) 
cmt structure, (ii) the formalities of the Exdse procedure attoidant on 
this duty, (iii) labour and cost involved to satisfy the requirement oi this 
procedure, not to mention mis^understanffii^ about the manufacturer for 
charging unduly higher prices in comparison to other manufacturers in 
other States, when the pnce line is to M held because of the emergency. 

This very dause has created anotiier ffifficnlfy ato. While the Central 
Authorities give a straight relief for chargeable price for the purpose of 
assessing exmaUe doty of 25 per cent over the catalogue price to the 
consumer, the Maharashtra State Authorities go into the scrutiny of 
vouchers etc., even in cases where manufacturer does not chdm Idgher 
percentage of discount than 25 per cent It could be easily appreciated 
tiiat annoyance is caused in the scrutiny of all the vouchers. We, there¬ 
fore, have to request that the Central Government rules and procedures 
should be followed by the State authorities and inte^retation of me Central 
Governments enactment and roles should be uniform throu^out the 
country. 

There is another category of Ayurvedic medicines containing Opium, 
Bhang, etc. which is also affected by the present prohibition policy. 
Whenever we have represented in this respect before, we have been told 
that these restrictions about manufacture, store, sale, transport and use 
have been imposed because India is a party to Geneva Convention. We 
have to submit in this respect that the sdence of Ajmrveda has made use 
of Opium and Bhang so cautiously that the preparations containing these 
ingredients have no narcotic effect nor are they haUt-forming. Nor is it 
possible to replace them easily. The rmginal narcotic substances are 
treated with cerUun juices of herbs and raally the prq>arations contain 
fudi sub^nces that me narcotic effect hardly remains. The narcotic com¬ 
mittee of World Healffi Organisatioh discuss^ tiiis matter and Government 
of Inffia took the position that these drugs are required in Aynrveffic prac¬ 
tice which is extensive in India and the Indian Riarmacopoda Comnuttee 
has retained these drugs and not diminated tiiem and Goveminent of 
India has not prohibited the use of these by Vaidjms. Under the circums¬ 
tances mentioned above, the present restrictions are unduly harsh as tiw 
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Ayurvedic practitioiiers caimot manufacture these prqtaratioiis for theai> 
aetves. They arc required to preiciftte pieparatioitt manufactured by fbe 
Pharmacists and a great deal of difBculty is experienced by aO concerned 
because rrf the present restrictions wltich are realfy needless. 

We submit that to prevoit any abuse of the medicinal c^um that is 
used in the preparation, and Bhai^ etc. what may pmhiqts be desi r a b to 
is to require licensing for possession and manu&cture of Ayurvedic pro* 
parations contmning the above narcotics. But after the manufactoring 
process is comidete no restrictions on possmnon, sale, transpact ^ use 
ai<e necessary. It may be noted that no misuse of the finished m^dnes 
'Containing tiiese has heea reported at any time. 

At present Vaidyas (Ayurvedic me^dnal practitioners) who prepare 
Ayurvedic medicines containing self-generated alcohol which doM not 
exceed 12 per cent v/v are subjected to various restrictions under CSause 
No. 66 of the Me(fidnal and Toilet Preparations Act, 1955. Our conten¬ 
tion is that these preparations are not misusable. It is requested that these 
restrictions on the manufaaure and use by Vaidyas should be removed. 

m order that the bona fide Ayurvedic prq>atations should not sufter 
from any unnecessary restric^ons but at the same time spurious manufac¬ 
ture should be prevented and discouraged, what would be suffidmit is to 
require a manufacturer to take a licence for manufacturing prcmartiona 
con tainin g self-generated alcohol and to require the Drugs ^ntrof Adnti- 
nistration to have a ^neral supervisum to see that no spurious drugs are 
macnifactured. All other restricticms should be removra as eady aa 
posrible. 

We may add here that from the very beriming of prohibition poliqr 
the administration was allergic to and was keen on restricting everything 
that contained alcohd in any manner and to any extent whatsoever. Since 
Ayurve^c Asavas, Arishtas and Quaths contain self-generated alcohd, 
they became susp^t It was also bdieved that these prepmtions will 
be nusused as alcoholic beverages. Under this mis-apprehension^in 193t 
it was ordered that they should not be sold without prescription whidi o rdtt 
was later on removed after strong and prolonged representations. Again 
in 1949, however, tiie restrictions came in as peacefully but in a different 
manner, when heavy licence fees, areawise, were enfmced, for instance , 
Rs. 5(10/- were reqttired to be paid by a dealer in Bombay annu a lly . This 
would have resulted in total stoppage ot msmufactnrins and sale and even 
use by medicat practitioners of these mecfidnes. After perristent and 
vigOTons representations Government reafised the ril^tion and the fees 
were first scaled down and subsquentiy and, of course, rightiy, even remor^ 
This shows lack of ptopei informatioh and view b^een the Ayurvedists 
cm the one side and Government Administration on tiie other* B ia rf H 
felt *i>»t the charactn of Aynrve^c medicines containing sdf-generated 
alcttiKti is not properiy understood. 

As such a ma^tinmy for exchange of information and views between 
tiie Govenunent and Ayurvc<fi8ts is yet to be evolved, it ia feared that if 
4 MMl when the prohibitioia needs tightening, the Ayurvedic medicines will 
be victimised. 
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We have to very earnestly request your honour to see that part injustice 
will be removed as also the posrtbility of unjustified restrictions being 
imposed in future. 


Thanking you, a^in very sincerely, 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd./- 

(O. V. PURANOC), 

Gherman 

Indian Pharmacists Assodatioo, 
Bombay. 


Yours 8inoerely» 
Sd./- 

(N. H. JosHi), 
President 
Maharashtra Pranteeya 
Vaidya Sammelan, Bombay. 





Niifnber of repeaters (who have conniitted prohibition ofTcnoes more than once) 

_ Greater Bombay _ Mahamshtra State 

Arrested Conviaed Arretted Convicted 
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Member Secretary, 
Maharashtra State Police CooMnissiaa, 
Bombay*!. 
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CHAPTER XLVU 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN GUJARAT STATE 

The Team toured the State from 21st of June to 28th June, 1963 and 
visited Ahmedabad, Rajkot, Junagadh, Surat, Veraval etc. 

Drinkii^ habits 

2. Bhils, harijans and waghris are addicted to drinking. Among the 
urban popidation, Koshtis and Bhois generally drink. Consumption of 
alcohol is considerable among certain classes on the coastal regions, in¬ 
cluding fishermen and adivasis; and Gujarat’s biggest problem district is 
Surat. Among Bhfls, heavy drinking is known, though this habit is less 
manifest now in areas where social workers have been active and also where 
the ‘Bhagat’ movement is popular. 

Liquor is illidtly distilled from rotten gur, rotten dates and mahuwa 
flowers. Juice of cocoanut, palmyra, date palm and sago palms is 
fermented and taken as intoxicating beverage. This drink is popular on 
the coastal areas. 

3. In this State, there are a very large number of palm trees and th<^ 
who are given to toddy drinldng have on account of the non-availability 
of toddy now switched over to illicitly distilled arrack. In the State, un¬ 
usually large quantities of gur are being imported from other States. This 
gur is mostly meant for making illicit arrack. Shri Ishwarbhai C, Desai, 
the leader of the opposition told us in Surat that as a result of the addition 
of injurious substances, used for quickening fermentation, consumers of 
illi cit arrack are suffering from stomach diseases, blindness and leprosy. 

Neera and toddy tapping 

4. A number of cooperative societies for palm gur have been formed 
with tappers as members, and are functioning in the State. Tappers have 
been given licences to tap trees, .the sap of which ^elds neera. All the 
neera is collected by the organisation except what is required by the tapper 
for his personal use. Payment is made in cash and this is an inducement 
for the tappers to sell their neera on the counter. Consumption of neera 
on the spot is allowed, but not of toddy. The rest of the neera is convert¬ 
ed into palm gur by the cooperative societies. Since the societies purchase 
neera, the tappers are not inclined to convert it into toddy. As ready 
cash is paid for neera, the tendency to drink it by making it into toddy is 
automatically checked. 

Misuse of tinctures etc. 

5. Consumption of alcohol in the form of tinctures and other medicinal 
preparations is common. These tinctures are consumed not for medicinal 
purposes but because of their high alcoholic content. TTiis kind of drink¬ 
ing is gathering popularity because intoxicating drinks through tinctures 
can be taken without violating the law. To afi intents and purposes, the 
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(o-called medidoal pieparatioiu are meant to be drunk aa aloohtdic 
beverages. Hie label containing the name •( medicine is a false cover 
meant to conceal the real purpose. 

Another class of reirits, the coosumptian of whidi is progrestively in- 
creating, is frmch prash, thinners, eau-de-Cologne. Denatured qiirit, 
comm<^ known as methylated s|drit, is also popular. 

Mlsnari ol ean-de-Ccdogn^ TUiBefSf tic. 

6. In Saurashtra, the piohiUtion law is vidated by illidt disdOatioo 
from rotten gur with the aid of noshadar, by smuggling from wet area, 
particularly Diu, and by tising medidnal preparations lOw tinctures con¬ 
taining bi^ alcoholic strength. In certain parts of Saurashtra, alcohol with 
the addition of some dls and perfumes is labelled as eau-de-Cologne and 
is befag sold for potable purposes- Its ateoholic strength is as high as 
80* proof and the quanti^ can be quadrupled. It is sold at Re. 1*12 nP. 
for 4 oz. The so-called eau-de-Cologne seenungly a toilet prq>aration is 
a favourite drink in Saurashtra. Id Veraval area, Rs. 18 lakhs .wordi of 
eau-de-Cdogne is being c on s um ed, hi Porbander, Rs. 8 lakhs per annum 
are q>ent on eau-deOdbgne. In Madhopur. Chorward and Sutrapada, 
eau-de-Cologne worth Rs. 4 lakhs is purchased every year. The so-^ed 
eau-de-Cologne has no resemblance to the wdl-knowh perfume consisting 
of alcohol flavoured with aromatic dls. It is highly concentrated alcohd 
(80* prooO marketed under a false labd as a toilet preparation. If it were 
genuine eau-de-Cblogne and used cuif for toilet purpose, it is doubtful 
vrfietber die people would spend even Rs. 10,0(X>/- uhen now thw are 
spending Rs. 30 lakhs. In no other dace in the country, we could find 
misuse of eau-de-Cblogne as a potable drink. Consumption of eau-de- 
Cologne in such large quantities is not for any toflet purpose and is used 
as a cheap alcoholic beverage. No aromatic are u^ in this liquid 
and it has no fragrance one assodates with the famous perfumed siMt. 

It has been suggested that this malpractice can be effectivdy counter^ 
by including eau-de-Cologne among spMtuous preparations as contemplated 
by Section 4 read witii Section 2(d) of the Spirituous Preparations (Inter- 
State Trade and Cmninerce) Control Act (XXXDC oi 195S). Section 4 
reads; 

*Tf the Central Cfovemment is satisfied, after malting such inquiry 
in this behalf as it may think fit and after taking into account 
sudi representations as may be made in the matter, that 
control of inter-State trade and commerce in any repara¬ 
tion containing alcohol other than a preparation referred to 
in sob-danse (!) br sub-clanse 00 clause (<0 ci Sectim 2 
is necessary in the public inter^ it may, \fg notification 
in the Official Gazette, declare such preparation to be a 
ipirituons preparation within the meaimg of this Act and 
thenmpon the provisions this Act shall appty thereto". 

A suggestion also was given that alcdiol used for eau-de-Cologne should 
be denatured witii di-ethyl-Phthalate as that would make it non-palatable. 
Another suggestion was tiiat Brndne should be used for denaturing alcohoL 
Its use wifi make it intensely Utter and thereby misuse as a potable driiik 
can be avoided. The c^inion of experts may be obtained on tiiis 
suggestion. 
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Swaliic froM wet aeighbonhood 

7. There are three enclaves wbidi formerly were under Uie Portuguese^ 
viz. Nagar Haveli, Daman and Diu. The population of Nagv Uaveii 
which is qnead in 72 villages is 30,p00. In Daman and Din, the respective 
population is 20,000 and 15,000. Thou^ the population of these three 
enclaves is small, there are two distiUeries in Na^ Haveli and one distille^ 
each in Daman and Diu. In these four distilleries, countrj^ liquor is 
manufactured, which is called ‘red wii»*. The drinking population mainly 
consumes toddy, the liquor produced in the distilleries King beyond the 
meann {rf most. The priK of country liquor ranges from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
pet bottle. Toddy, which is the favourite beverage, is available at S nP. 
per glass; a bottle contains two such glasses. During the monsoon months 
cl August and September, no toddy can be produced and the local popula¬ 
tion consumes a Krtain amount of country liquor, even though it is ex¬ 
pensive. The liquor produced in the four distilleries finds its way into 
the neighbouring States, including the areas of Oujamt The {nice of 
smuggled liquor fluctuates consideraUy from Rs. 9 to IS per bottle. A 
long coastline and extensive frontier commtm with wet States focilitates 
wnuggl in g. ibe problem of smuggling from these areas is fminidable. 

What the convicts said 

8. On the twin problems of illicit distillation and corruption, the only 
direct testimony one could have was from those who were themselves in¬ 
volved. It has been our experience that prisoners in jails convicted of 
prohibition or liquor c^nces have bKn frank in telling us their modus 
operand!. Here is a ^t of what they said when we interviewed them in 
the Central Jafl Sabarmati, Ahmedabad, on 24th of June, 1963. 

mkit busineas employs thoosaads 

9. The first convict, we interviewed, admitted that he had been engt^ed 
in illicit distillation in the oQt of Ahmedabad. From one maund of jag¬ 
gery, he produced 20 bottles; the total cost being Rs. IS/-. He used to 
put one chhattack of ammonium chloride (Navasagar or noshadar) in one 
maund of jaggery* It costs him only 12 nP- per chhattack and for jag¬ 
gery he used to pay Rs. 8/- per maund. Fermentaticm was complete alter 
five days and he used to sell one bottle for Rs. 10/-. If the Uquor was 
diluted by adding water, it used to fetch him Rs. 6/- per bottle. His 
average output was 20 bottles per day. His total exj^nditure on bribes 
was 500/- per monfo paid to members of the police force. Accord¬ 
ing to him, foere were 5,000 persons engaged in the town of Ahmedabad 
who were either distilling or engaged in allied operations such as carriers, 
transporters, sellers, etc. The consideratiem for the bribe was that the 
police would not interfere with the illicit distillation and in the event that 
poliK from another section raided, then advance intimation of the raid 
would be given. According to him. a very large number of cases of illicit 
distillation go undetected. 

Profesaimial Pandms 

10. Another prisoner told us that he had been engaged in the business 
of illicit distillation for the last ten years but was can^t only tsriK. This 
protection he got prindpally because of prevalence of bribery. He said 
riiat an the notorious distiUers operating on a large scale are well known 
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to the police. He ftutber told us that the pancbas were persuaded by the 
pdice to give ialse testunony. It is almost a trade among professkmal 
pancbas to offer themselves as signatories to the pancbanamas and on le* 
oeipt of money, they let down the prosecution case. Women and cbildree 
were employed lor transport li^or. It was sent to long dtstances by 
animal dnven carte and taxis. 

More profit in tinctnre iodHne 

11. According to these people, more profit is earned from tinctures, as 
one bottle of tincture yields 11 bottles of liquor. Tincture iodine is fre¬ 
quently used as it has got greater alcoholic strength. It is obtained from 
die hospitals and from the chemists. A crate of one-pound botde of 
tincture iodine containing 20 botdes cost Rs. 45/-. The cost of re-natur- 
ing was assessed at Rs. 55/ diongb the stove costing about Rs. 35/- to 40/- 
was in the nature of a capital expense. This {mioess jdelded 2^ botdes 
of Uquor saleable at Rs. 20/- per bottle. 

Polioe in pay of distillers 

12. Another convict who has been convicted dght times previously 
maintained that be used to pay Rs. 100/- per month to the polioe as bribe. 
In one operadon, be could produce 30 botdes of strong liquor nhich he 
sold at Rs. 10/- per botde. He told of another distiller who was export¬ 
ing to the dty of Ahmedabad six maunds of liquor per month adiich came 
to 252 botdes. The truck driver who would cany five to six maunds of 
liquor would be paid Rs. 100/- per trip. As the police, be said, was in 
tegular pay of the distillers there was no cbeddng and even if there was 
checking a bribe of Rs. SO/- or Rs. 100/- would ensure safe transit. 
There was no diflSculty, according to him, in transporting illidt liquor 
dther by rail or by toad. He was, however, arrested by the Dismct 
'Superintendent of Police of a different police (fivision. 

Chhani cmnmanity 

13. A woman prisoner said that Chhara community regulariy enga^ 
in distillatimi. It is only interrapted when there is a raid by the police 
and tegular operations start soon after. It was, however, admitted that 
there was lot of distillation previously but this was reduc^ a good deal 
now. 

Our condnsions 

14. We drew the following condusions from what the convicts said; 

(a) Illicit distillation is on a la^ scale in the nd^bourhood of 

dries; 

(b) notorious illidt distfllers ate known to the police; 

(c) bribery is rampant; 

(d) profits of those engaged in this business are vny Ugh; and 

(e) the more difficult problem is coimption among enforcement 

than detection of illidt distiOation. 
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Corrnpfioa among Enforcement 

IS COrraption in the enforcement personnel engaged hi detection and 
prosecution ci prohibition enmes is rife. It was stated that 70 per cent 
<A. the bribes received by the police were from violators of prohibition and 
excise laws. Ihe remaining 30 per cent bribe was receiv^ from prosti¬ 
tution, gamhlin g and I.P.C. offences. The contribution from the last three 
categories was believed to be equal. The bribes received from persems 
who violated exdse laws assumed the form of regular periodic payments. 
It is something similar to the *hafra* system prei^ent in Maharashtra State. 
In Gujarat, the ganpter distiller has not raised his head to the same extent 
as he has done in Bombay where he has become a great menace. 

We were further told that the police is heavily bribed and they are 
receiving as illegal gratification considerably more than their salary. As 
a result of bribing, the raids are fewer—^in some places, hardly any; ai^ 
very often, advance uiformation oi the intended raid is crmveyM. 

Light sentences and canses of fidhire of proseenthm 

16. A glance at the record of court cases involving infringement of 
the prohibition law showed that most of the prosecutions were for com¬ 
paratively trivial violations and the sentences awarded were light and in most 
cases the accused had pleaded guilty. The accused in such cases are men of 
no consequence, usuauy the underiings of the illidt trafficker or merefy 
drinkers. Most of th^ cases are or possession of small quutities ot 
liquor or the thence involved is that of being drunk in public. Where 
the prosecution is for more serious c^ences, the cases are contested- 
most of them ending in acquittal. The main ground of acquittal is the 
undependability of the panchas who are won over and do not support the 
prosecution. It is susf^ed that the basis of selection of panchas is res¬ 
ponsible for this, as some of them are thorou^y disreputable persons- 
Sometimes this is a factor in their selection. After having testified to the 
recovery memo, they start bargaining with the accused as they know that 
the question of conviction or acquittal rests upcm their supporting the prose¬ 
cution or on withholding their sug^rt. It is gener^ befieved that these 
witnesses resile and often in cmmivance with the police. The evil of false 
panchas ready to forswear themselves is widespread. This can be reme¬ 
died if there were a panel of reputable panchas made for the locafiQr or 
the taluka or the poUce station and their ust prepared like that of assessors 
or jurors. Testimony of such witnesses in that case is less likely to be 
assailed as incredible. It wiD also be useful to have recourse to a morie 
camera or a stiff camera for the purpose of photographing the stiff or testi¬ 
fying to possesdon. The photog^pher can prove the accuracy of the pho* 
tograph taken and can swear in the court that it had not been tampered 
with. The statement of the police witnesses and of the photographer 
should normally be treated as credible proof even if panchas are not forth* 
coming. Moreover, where tiie photograph is a corroborative piece of 
eridence. the panch witnesses will not dare to turn hostile. 

Too maqr acqirittab 

17. Delay in disposal d prohibition cases is said to be respondUe for 
unduly huge number of acquittals. The interval between the bearings is 
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atilised for coirupdog aod suborning prosecution witnesses. Anotner re»- 
son why a large number of persons escape just punishment is that the 
courts insist that panchanamas (in this State also called mashimamas) must 
be signed independent witnesses. But where a person figures as sucA 
a witness on more than two occasions, he is generally dubbed as stodk 
witness of the police, and his testimony is, therefore, rejected. The courts 
declined to convict an accused perscm cm the testimony of ptfiice offices 
unless the same was conoboratM by independent witnesses. 


18. The gennal view was that punishments awarded to persmis con> 
victed of various excise offences were not deterrent The im>visions of 
law requiring the inq>osition of sentence of imprisonment were ovwlodced 
in a large number of cases by awarding sentence of imprisonment till the 
rising of the comt The list ot cases showed timt this was the standard 
pattern of sentence in almost all cases and one rardy came across a subs- 
tafitive smtence of imprisonment being awarded. 

Nen-ofirhil agencies 

19. In Gujarat, ncaK^dal agencies are ddng commendable woric and 
are suocessfiiUy fitting the evw ci alcdiol. The social workers have 
been doing work both in urban and rural areas and among the d^ressed 
classes and tribals. The women sodal workers were of the view that 
paganda through persuasicn and educatiem and by provi<^ recreatioa 
should be intensified in order to attain the goal cn prohibition. Among 
the industrial labour, 25 to 30 per cent managed to defy the prohibition 
law. According to leading sodal workers, 10 to IS per cent of tribals and 
barijans in urban areas still manage to violate the prohibitioo law and 
obtim drink. 

Co<qpcnlive societies and penoasion 

20. Cooperative credit societies were functirming successfully among 
the scavengers. By arrangement, a practice has developed among them to 
hand over their entire wages to the cooperatiiw societies and in lira tiiereof 
th^ receive articles of food, dothing, etc. As they were allowed to 
handle very little cash at their discretion, th^r could not spend money on 
drinking and otiier evQs. ffimilar efforts are bdng made among other 
harijan sodeties. The cooperative societies in the State ate rendering 
commendable service. 

Hosids tor Harijan and Adhrasi Childica 

21. There are a number of hostels for harijan and adivasi duldem, 
whose parents ate given to drinking. These c^dten are isolated from 
the baneful influence of drinking wtdeh goes on in their houses; and in 
this way, the young inmates are reared in a healthy atmosphere unconta¬ 
minated by the alcoholic habits prevailing among their elders. There are 
about 100 such hostels for harijan and adivasi children in the State of 
Gujarat and they house about 10,000 or 12,000 boys and girls between 
tile ages of 9 and 16. These hostels are run on free board and free lodg¬ 
ing basis. There are also 55 Ashram schools in tribal areas imparting 
education to about 5,000 children. 
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He Activities of the Geferat LdMHir Weliure BoMd 

22. The Gujarat Labour Welfare Board is a statutory body which came 
int ff existence on 29th of April) 1960, as a result of the bifurcation of tte 
former Bombay State. The Gujarat Lalwur Wdhue Board is ragag^ in 
multifarious educational) cultural and social activities and prohibition is an 
important item in its varied programme. It runs 14 labour welfare cen* 
ties. There are 11 such centres in Ahmedabad and one ^ch in Surat) 
Baroda and Viramgam. The Welfare Board has several activities includ¬ 
ing anti-drink propaganda. It works in close cooperation with the Prohi¬ 
bition Department Government and various prohibition ccunmittees and 
other voluntary agencies. The members keep close contact wi& Ae chauds 
in working class tenements around their centres and the activities of the 
centre are making the people prohibition minded. The workers are enligh¬ 
tened on the physical and social e'^ wrought by drinking and a healthy 
atmosphere in support of prohiUtion has been created. Further) by tier¬ 
ing a varied programme ot recreation, the leisure time of workers is use¬ 
fully occupied and they need not resort to drink for diversion. The centres 
are very popular and their diverse activities have created an altogethw 
changed and healthy atmosphere for working class people and their jEaim- 
lies. Apart from the prohibition work, their activities include community 
and social education through well-equipped libraries and reading rooms, 
physical education, games and sports, entertainment in the form of dnema, 
dramatics, music and cultural programmes. 

Acdvtties of Nashabandl Mandal 

23. The Nashabandi Mandal set up in October 1958, is engaged in 
prohilution programme. When Gujarat formed part of the Bombay State, 
leading social workers of the State were actively engaged in prohibition 
work as members of Nashabandi Mandal. Ever since May 1, 1960, when 
the Gujarat State came into existence, Nashabandi Mandal has been re¬ 
constituted for the State. The prohibition programmes are earned on in 
cooperation with the prominent official and non-official agencies in Gujarat. 
There are quite a number of social institutions through which prohibition 
work is being conducted. The voluntary institutimis and the Nashabandi 
Mandal employ prohibition organisers in every district who coordinate work 
of social and official agencies relating to prohibition. They come into direct 
contact with the peoide with a dew to dissuade them from drinking liquor. 

Kalyan Yatra 

The Nashabandi Mandal publishes a monthly organ “Kalyan Yatra** 
giving authoritative information on prohibition a^ education is imparted 
on matters affecting prohibition. 

Prohibition Awards Scheme 

It has also formulated ’Prohibition Awards Scheme* in order to encourage 
the village panchayats taking up prohibition work. In those villages where 
there is 100 per cent prohibition, a reward of Rs. 250/- is given to be 
spent on beneficial purposes. Commendation certificates are also present- 

and this acts as an impetus. The responsible members of the Mandal 
feel confident that their programmes and activities have resulted in a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the consumption of liquor in both rural and urban 
areas. " ■ • ■'*' 
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Tlie village peDch83rat and gram saUias are also entrusted with prohibi- 
IMB work a^ jaiblic oi^od is roused agaiust the drink evil by boldini 
preUbition conventions in talukas and villages; 


There are also organised district prohibitum 'Shibirs* (camps) with the 
ceoperadon of ofiBcial and non-^fiScial agendes. 

PcnMWBt ExUbitioa 

The Nashabandi Mandal has prqwred a permanent exhibidon whkh 
can be set up in an area of 4(y'X40'. It d^cts idctoridfy the evils of 
drinUng and the nhibidon is attractively and sdentMc^y arranged and 
produces a psychological impact on the minds of the viewers. 

Other sodd activities 

24. The other social and cultural activities indude pad yatras, redtals 
of epi(^ folk songs, ‘tamashas’, bahavai (folk dramas), bhajan mandaiiit, 
dramatics, film shows for prdiidtioa propaganda, and propaganda thmagb 
ratfio. In Gujarat, there are a goodly number of sincere and dedicated 
sodal workers who devote themselves to this work and their efforts have 
been rewarded with very substantial success. The organisers invite Sadhus 
and other respectable public men .to open one-day ‘shibirs’ (camps), and two* 
day 'sammelans’ (coiuetaices) at different places at which workers and 
Government officials partidpate with a view to extending prohibition 
activities. Discussions are held to find out ways and means for implementing 
the prohibition programme in sodety. Cooperation of the local bodies and 
other non-officid local organisations is sou^t and the work of proffibition 
is carried through their agency. The Mandal has published so far nine 
publications on i^ohibition. The booklets deal with prohibition from 
various angles, including ancient stories stressing the edls of drinking, 
dramas, effect of drink on health, religious injunctions, songs on prohibition. 
These publications are popular. Prizes are given to villages which are 
successful in making prohibition programme . effective. The Gujarat 
Nashabandi Mandal is a very big or^nisation. Space prevents os in dealing 
with all its activities and the useful work that it has done. It has certdnly 
created a climate which is very fovoorable to prohibition and if Nashabandi 
Mandate were to function similarly in other States, prohibition can be made 
effective. 

Sadhn Same) 

25. We met the representatives of Bharat Sadhu Samaj. Tht^ have 

been devoting themselves to the sodal uplift of adivasis throu^ rdi^ons 
activities and their experience was that the tribals were eschewing the drink 
and other evils. Sadhu Samaj can be substantially effective in rrouction of 
alcohol and other evils. it has not much bold on the sophisticated 

and the Westernised, the Sadhu Samaj enjoys the esteem of the middle and 
poorer classes who hold them in tevnence. The Saffiius regardless of their 
denominations and creeds can form a common platform and work for the 
reducticm of social evils, hi Gujarat, the leaders of Vaishnavas and Jains 
aad particularly the Swami Narayan sect are strong supporters of prohiU* 
tion and they are doing the work of redamation of backward classes and 
waaning them from the drinking habit. Their activities have bad a fair 
■aesuie or success. 
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AlKParty Programme 

26. It was impiesed upon us that prohibition should be made an all* 
parly and all-creed innogranime, and organised (h> a national basis in order 
to ensore success. 

Women Social Worfema 

27. Women social workers both in the fAty of Ahmedabad and also in 
mral areas bad spread their welfare activities and tb^ were devoting q)ecial 
attention to depressed classes and tribals. They studied tlteir economic 
mid other difficulties and have created a very wholesome atmosphere. They 
have convinced the women folk of the labourers and the industrial workers 
that prtffiibition is a blessing f<» them and th^ children. They have in¬ 
tensified their activities through propaganda, persuasion, education and pro¬ 
vision recreational fficilities. There is an important wing funcdomng 
under Gujarat Labour Wdfare Board. The women members at the Wdfare 
Board centres are encouraged to participate in the indoor and outdoor 
activities; social, cultural and entertainment i»ogrammes. At each centre, 
the women wrukers serve the wodc^ women and give them us^ul training. 
Large number oi families, where drinking was common, have come under the 
vdiolesome influence of women social workers and success in the fidd 
of prohibition is very significant. 

Pnmdsiiv lesoto of pfloyUtfoB 

28. It was claimed by respmisiUe persons in Gujarat that drinking has 
not increased to the same extent as population. In Punch Mahals, which is 
predominantly an adivasi area and where considerable worit has been done, 
per^le are better clothed and better fed. In former days, economically they 
were cm the pmnt of destitution. Their chfldren used to ^ven akohoUc 
beverage as a nmmal drink. Their conditions are definitely better. The 
benefits ate reflected in happier family life, economic prosperity, lesser pay 
day absenteeism and general imfnovmnait in living standards. 

Effidency has improved 

29. Efficiency has ^e op considerably. Before prohibition, industrial 
woricers could look alter 200 spindles. After prohiUtion, he can now 
attend to 400 to 800 spindles. As compared to diis, in the wet areas 
even today, the average work-load of an industrial worker does not 
ordinarily exceed 200 spindles. During pre-prohibiti(m days, the labourers 
used to be perpetually in debt and had to pay interest at extortionate rate 
to the Kabulis and Pathan money lenders. After prohibition, they are 
affluent and this is evidenced by the fact that there ate now as many as 
three cooperative housing societies, the membership of which is confoed 
to labourers and industrial workers. Now they own 5000 bouses. Some 
of them have purchased more lands in their villages from the money saved. 
Their children are receiving education in larger numbers and domestic 
felicity is more in evidence now than before. 

Sceptical press 

30. The representatives of the Labour Welfare Board felt that the work 
of prohibition instead of receiving impetus was being hampered by the 
hostility of the sceptical press to ffie cause of prohibition. They felt that 
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a responsible press could 1^ its support of {Mhibition help in creattng • 
healthy atmo^tere. It was suggested that an appeal coi^ be made to 
the press or to tbdr central OTgamsation with a view to induce th^ to 
support the cause of prc^bitioii. They feU that the prohibition activities 
and the beneficial effects of prohiltition 'Work which are perceptible an 
rarely publicised by the press and brought to the notice of their readers^ 
and the evils of drink pass unnoticed. 

Revenue loss made op 

31. The loss in excise revenue due to pre^bition has been more than 
compensated by the increase in the sales>tax. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the then 
Chief Minister, told the Team that the revenue from sales-tax had con¬ 
siderably increased and was far in excess of the excise revenue lost. There 
were, no doubt, otiier factors bearv^ on hi^ yields from saks-tax, but 
the capacity of the people to buy things had increased due to prohibition. 
He said that for every rupee that the State got as excise revenue, nearly 
Rs. 4/- came out of the pocket of the poor. He thought that if there 
were no prohibition, the receipts from excise might have fcen 50 per cent 
more, but the receipts from sales-tax are veiy substantial. In Gujarat, 
there is no sales-tax on foodgrains. He also said that one interestir^ 
feature he had found was that in whichever State there had bera i^roltibi- 
tion, the income from sales-tax was aK>reciably lugher than in the wet 
States. Gujarat is also getting more money by^ way of entertainment tax. 
lliis is borne out by the following figures supplied to us. 


Rs. 

Pce*prohibttioQ excise revenue 

, 

* 

. 

. 

. 2,6S,04/>27* 

Excise revenue in 1961^62 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . 3.3i/»o 

Loss in revenue 


, 

• 

• 

. a,«4.73/>a7 


This loss has been made up by the receipts from sales tax as indicated 
bdow:— 


Year 

Exciie revenue 
(in lakhs)t 

Salet-tax tevenoel 
(in lakhs)^J 

r94<-47 

. 85000 

99 

t947-4< 

. 796*7 

400 

1948-49 

. 585-17 

670 

r949-5o 

. 370-19 

1267 


^Pigitret fumithed by the Stite OoTenunent* 
tRevenue of the Bombey State* 

49 P.C—5. 
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Excise tevenue Sales tax revenue 

(in lakhs) (in lakhs) 


1950-51 

• 

• 


• 

• 

75 - 7 * 

1459 

*951-52 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

59-60 

1201 

* 952-53 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

57 99 

1117 

* 953-54 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5645 

1543 

* 954-55 

GUJARAT 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 S -09 

2073 

1960-61 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 *i 8 

1053 

1961-62 • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 - 3 X 

1382 



Sugsestions for better implemmfaHon of ptohUritioD programnie 

32. The following is the gist of suggestions gathered as a result of 
discussicms with officials, non-officials and various other groi^t 

(1) Films with basic theme of prohibition should be made available 

by the Information Department. Dramas, bhajans and 
variety entertainment .shows will also prove useful. 

(2) Sanskar Kendras providing indoor games, outdoor games, 

library, bhajans, lectures, etc. should be opened. 

(3) Alcoholic education at schools should be introduced. 

(4) A spiritual atmosphere conducive to moral growth should be 

created through non-official agencies throu^out the country 
and social evils should not lie picked out separately for 
treatment. 

(5) New orientation should be given to reli^ous approach so that 

it may appeal to modem minds. An appeal should be made 
to the masses through Sadhu Samaj as it has got special hold 
on middle and poor classes. 

(6) The non-official organisation and social workers should first 

start their work for imi^oving the lot of addicts’ families 
in order to win over their coiffidence before persuading the 
addict to give up drinking. 

(7) Block Development Officers should also help in organising 

various prohibition activities in thdr areas and should guide 
the social workers engaged in this work. 

(8) Prohibition programme should also be relayed from All India 

Radio staticms in re^onal languages. 

(9) Public meetings, fractions, conventions, seminars, synqmsia, 

shibirs, etc. should be arranged by non-official agencies for 
creating public oj^ion in favour of prohibition.. 
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<10) Prohibition weeks should also be organised partiadarl]^ 
in bad spots in order to wean the addicts. 

<11) Industries for manufacturing palm gur fibre, brushes, etc. faom 
palm trees should be started. 

<12) Financial awards should be instituted for vUlages shoenng 
better results in the field of prohiltition. 

<13) The consumption of neera should be popularised among those 
who drink toddy. 

414) More and frequent raids should be carried out to catch criminals 
of prohibition offences. 

<1S) Provisicm be made for mobile courts or for the availaUlity of 
magistrates for summary trials of prohiUtion cases, within 
a radius of about one mile. 

<16) There should be a State Prohibition Board in every State 
consisting of both officials and non*officials for coordinating 
the activities of various prohibition committees and to review 
the progress made in me field of im)hibition work in the 
State and to devise ways and means for better implementa¬ 
tion of the policy of prohibition. 

<17) Cooperative societies should be set up to receive the pay of 
labour classes and in lieu thereof should supply articles of 
food, clothing, etc. and a little money for sprading at their 
discretion. 

<18) Village panchayats may be asked to form a prohibition sub¬ 
committee for each village in order to carry on prohibition 
propaganda. 

(19) Hostels should be opened in large numbers with free boarding 

and lodging for harijan and adivasi children for imparting 
education and to wean them from bad habits. 

(20) Dry belts should be created along areas where prohibition is 

in force. 

(21) Supply of liquor should be allowed under permits. 

(22) Total prohibition .should be introduced throughout the Country. 

There should be a uniform law of prohibiticm and also for 
the regulation of medicinal and toilet preparations for the 
whole country. 

(23) The blood tests should be made available early in order to 

avoid delay in deciding prohibition cases by the courts. 

(24) Drhtkmg should be considered a disqualification for CiOvem- 

ment service. Conduct rules of Government servants 
should be amended for prohibiting them fr’om drii^ng. 
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UQUOR PROBLEMS IN MADRAS STATE 

The Team toured tbe State from tbe 27th November to 3id December^ 
1963, and visited Madras, Poonamallee, Kanchipuram, Coimbatore and 
Salem. At Madras, discussions were held with the Chief Minister, Home- 
Minister and the Minister for Industries, on the 28th and also with the 
offidals induding the Chief Secretary, the Finance Secretary, the Inspector* 
General of Police, etc. The Team dso held discussions with non-offidals- 
in Madras and silso at the various places visited by it. While in the 
Coimbatore and Salem districts it also visited a few places on tbe banks 
of the Cauvery, where illicit distillation was frequently resorted to. 

2. Madras is the first State to introduce prohibition. Tbe area of the- 
State is 50,132 square miles and the population according to the 1961 
Census, 3,36,50,917. Prohibition was introduced by stages. The first few 
districts to go dry were Salem, North Arcot and Coimbatore districts on 
1st. October. 1946. The other districts followed and by 2nd October, 1948 
tbe entire State was dry. The particulars of the area and the dates on 
wUch prohibition was introduced in districts and the actual excise receipts 
received from tbe areas {nior to introduction of Prohibition are as follows: 


Areas 

Population 

Date 

Excise receipts 


(1941 

Census) 


I 945 - 4 <* 

Rs. 

1946-47* 

Rs. 

Salem Dist. 

28,69y226 

I.IO -46 

i, 23 , 3»,246 

54 » 09 > 9 or 

North Arcot Dist. 

25 , 77>540 

I-IO -46 

76,30,446 

39,19,067 

Coimbatore Dist. 

. . 28,09,64s 

1-10*46 

1,45,92446 

66 , 3 *,I 45 




1946-47* 

1947-4**** 

The Nilgiris Disc. 

2,09,709 

1-10-47 

27,02,398 

10,70,52*^ 

Thanfavur Dist. 

25,63,375 

1-10-47 

89,77,079 

39 , 33,212 

Tiruchirapalli Dist. . 

2 t, 94 , 09 l** 

1 - 10-47 

*2,91472 

4340,745; 

Madurai Dist. 

24,46,601 

1 - 10-47 

65,55469 

32,52,132 


*FttU exciae year prior to introduction of prohibirion. 


**Doe 8 not include figures for former PuduUeottam State—population of which wa» 
4 , 3 S, 34 $ and where prohibition was introduced on i> 7 *i 94 ^ 

***Ficst half of the year was excise and the second half prohibition. 

Particaiars in respect of Kanyakumari district and Shencottab tahik are not avail' 
able. 
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Areas 

Population 

Date 

Excise receipts 

094 > 

Census) 

I 947 - 4 &* I 94 ** 49 *** 

Rs. Rs. 

Aiadras Dist. 

7 . 77 , 4 »i 

2-10-4S 

i, 56 ,I 7 » 07 < 

81,90,431 

Chingleput Dist. 

i«,a 3,955 

2-10-48 

» 3 , 75.048 

30,25,516 

.South Arcot Dist. 

26 , 08,753 

2-10-48 

98,50,307 

39,96,475 

jRamanathapuram Dist. 

19 , 79><543 

2-10-48 

39 > 87 > 4 H 

i 3 » 739 aio 

Tininelvcli Dist. 

. 22 , 44,543 

2-10-48 

76,16,507 

26j 183803 


Drinkii^ habits 

3, Prior to the introductioa of probibitioa ia 1948-49, drinking in the 
rural areas among the male adult population was as high as 25 to 30 per 
.cent. The effect of prohibition now is that there are fewer persons who 
rirink and the percentage of those who do now is 3 to 4 per crat. Pre- 
fiously, there was some drinking among women but now it is a thing of the 
past. The causes for substantial reduction in the drinking ^bits after ^e 
introduction of prohibition are partly realisation of the evils of drinking 
through Vacation and partly of the fear of law. Another important reason 
is that those who are given to drinking have died and the younger genera¬ 
tion who had not started drinking not tasted it We were urid at 
Poonamallee that there is strong public feeling in support of prohibition 
an d the known distillers and the drinkers are often boycotted. A climate 
for prohibition has been created by doing propaganda through co mm u ni ty 
Jevelopment organisation. 

A novel but effecflve method 

4. Among communities where drinking was rife women’s assodations 
were formed. The husbands were induced to consent to the disbursement 
of wages to their wives instead of to them. Side by side in those com¬ 
munities, cooperative stores were opened which suf^lied all the usual 
.daily requirements. Out of the wages received, the wife purchased all the 
necessary stores for the month. With the balance of money, a savings bank 
account in the post office was opened in the name of the t^e. Thus, what 
happened was that a person getting Rs. 90/- per month bad to part with 
the entire amount to his wife who made purchases from the store worth 
Rs. SO/- deposited Rs. 20/- in the savings bank and the remaining sum 
of Rs. 20/- was left with the vnfe to meet other expenses. M a re^t of 
social pressure, wives were not ill-treated by the husbands with a view to 
■extort money left with them for use In emergency. ^ Women’s associations 
have been successful in bringing pressure on fences in wliidi there was 
community drinl^g. Once the women were convinced of the beni^ts of 
prohibition, they usually succeeded udth the help of sodal pressure in 

*Fun excise year prior to introduction of prohibition. 

•••First half of the year was excise and the second Iialf prohibition. 

Particulars in respect of Kanyalnunari district and Sbenoottah taluk are not available. 
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prevailing upon tb»r husbands not to drink. Gradually and progressively 
(uis system has proved successful and now is bearing fruit. 

lUkit Distillation 

5. Illicit liquor is generally prepared from jaggery, molasses or toddy 
with the bark of a species of babul tree (veiam). One of the illicitly dis¬ 
tilled liquor is called “Sarayam” which is prepared by mixing jaggery with 
rotten fruit, bark of margosa (neem tree) and ammonium sulphate. White 
babul is also commonly used as a catalytic agent. 

The diqwsal of molasses 

6. Apart from jaggery and toddy as the base of illicit distillation*, 
molasses also figure considerably, lliere are ten sugar factories in the 
State and some more are likely to be set up. There is only one distillery 
in the Stete leaving a considerable surplus quantity of molasses. 

after sending molasses to other States, there is left a considerable quantity 
which becomes readily availaUe to the illicit distiller. The only way of 
drying up this source of illicit distillation is by fully utilising the molas^ 
for legitimate purposes, avoiding diversion for illegal use. What remains 
unutilised can be exported and we were informed that the export price of 
molasses is fairly attractive though, no doubt, the illicit distiller is willing 
to pay a much higher price. There are no khandsari units in the State 
and the question of molasses produced by them does not arise. 

Illicit Distillation supplements income 

7. Illicit distillation is considerable but cannot be said to be out of 
control. It flourishes in hiUs, riverine and forest areas. It is resorted to 
by people economically weak as an additional source of livelihood. There 
are affluent people in the society as well who do distillation on a large scale 
with profit motive which is nearly 300 per cent. They bribe the enforce¬ 
ment agents and are therefore never on the wrong side of the law. The' 
price of illicitly distilled liquor ranges from Rs. 3/- per bottle of 26 ozs. 
in villages to Rs. S/- per bottle in the towns. 

Cause for spread of illicit distflbtion 

8. lUicit distillation of arrack in the rural areas of Madras State, became- 
widespread as a result of banning of drinking toddy cons^uent upon the 
enforcement of prohibition. A section of the official view is, that on 
finding both strong and weak alcoholic beverages having come under the 
legislative interdiction, the rural populace which was accustcnned to 
drinking toddy turned to arrack, which is far stronger and more harmful. 
It was said that the effect of prohitution was an indirect impetus to the 
drinking of arrack by those wha till then were contented with toddy. The 
contention seems to be more specious than real, because people had no 
reason to change their liking from toddy to arrack by reason of prohibition. 
If when toddy and arrack were both available, a segment of the rural 
society confined drinking to toddy or preferred toddy to arrack; when 
both kinds of drinks are forbidden there appears to be no logic sriiy 
habitually toddy drinkers should become regnlm arrack drinkers, when iO' 
eithn case they ate infringing the law and running idmitical risk. 



Three soggeettons 

9. In order to remedy the situation which has arisen on account of 

greater preference for arrack, a high officer of the State thought that three 
steps could be adopted. Firstly, the rural population may ^bled to 
take some licit alcoholic beverage which should be least harmful and have 
a low alcoholic content, e.g. tc^y. The second suggestion was that for 
peopte living in urban areas, the permit system should be liberalised and 
the State should not insist upon production of health certificates from 
medical practitioners as a large majority erf them were bogus in the sense 
that the consideration was fee rather than the requirement based on the 
health of the applicant. It was suggested that for the industrial population 
some form of low grade liquor may be made available. This might be 
beer or arrack with low alcohdic content; and a system of ration cards could 
be introduced. These three suggestions were made in the expectation that 
they would contain illicit arrack. ' 

Gradual change 

10. The principal argument which has been advanced in support of 
the above view is that the approach should be practical and social reform 
legislation should not be rusned in but the State should carry ffie people 
with it. It was contended that total {vcfiiibition imposed at one strolte 
of pen was likely to defeat its purpote as it encouraged large anti-so^ 
elements such as illicit distillers, supfdiers, carriers, etc. According to this 
view, the goal of prohibition is likely to be achieved with greater ease by 
introduction for a stated period of low alcrffiolic strength beverages on 
permits. 

The second view is that if the State legalises low strength alctffiolic 
drinks, it will only be providing a convenient cover to the drinkers to 
imbibe strong sfHiits in the guise of low strength drinks; and further, the 
non-drinkers will become new converts and will be an easy prey to the weak 
beverages; and ultimately consumption of low strength alcoholic drinks 
will lead to drinking of hard liquors. Tim other object of reducing illidt 
distillation is not likely to be achieved as the illicit distiller wiO still supply 
hard drinks. Both these points of view are supported by reasons which 
may be plausible. In the case of wet States, the point of view of wiiming 
people through the media of weak drinks may be umferstandable for the 
transitional period. We, however, cannot counsel introduction of weak 
drinks in a State which was the first to introduce prohibition and where 
the idea of alcohol free beverages has taken root. Occasional or even 
frequent lapses should not be a pretext for giving in. They ought to be 
treated as a challenge which should be met by the State, the people, the 
social reformers, the educators and others. In the dty areas where the 
measure of success has been considerable, it would be a retrograde step to 
introduce low alcoholic drinks. 

Stem measures and intensive propaganda 

11. We have given serious thou^t to the suggestion favouring the 
legalising of weaker drinks in order to contain iliidt distillation of arrack; 
the remedy involves grave risk. It is far better to try other methods fbr 
reducing illicit distillation than by l^alising the low strength liquor. In 
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this State, prohiUtion has been tried for more than a decade and the bene- 
£cial efEects are now being reaped. It is better to make the laws against 
illicit distillation more stringent and enforced with more zeal than by 
fighting the illicit distiller by entering into economic competition with him. 
fdncation and propaganda need being intensified and the benefits reaped 
fqr the poorer section whether in improved economic conditions or in 
domestic harmony ought to be ^blkised. 

Prohibition has benefited 

12. The Chief hfinister was definitely of the view that a very large 
percentage of people—according to him 80 per cent—^have been savM from 
drink and have now become prosperous. Their purchasing power has 
increased and they are now buying standard and quality go^ from co¬ 
operative stores. He entertained no doubt that permitting of low alcoholic 
borages would be a retrograde step; and temperance was no substitute 
for prohibition. The main object was to save the poorer section of the 
community and the permit holders were weU to do persons who mig ht 
drink after obtaining permits. According to the Chief Minister, there were 
a few addicts in each villas and if a permit system could be devised for 
distribution of arrack to them at cost plus a smafi excise duty, illicit dis- 
tillatimi could be brou^t under control. There was a divided opinion on 
die question whether illicit distillation could be stopped by reducing the 
price of arrack on permits so that illicit distiller could not compete at a 
profit. Another view was that competing with illicit distillers was not 
possible. 

Administration of Prohibition Act. 

13. The State Government have furnished to us a note on the working 
of the Madras Prohibition Act which will be found at Annexure I to this 
Chapter. It rets out the responsibilities of the enforcement agency, the 
field organisation for enforcement of the Act, the procedure follow^ by 
the enforcement agency, an estimate of crime connected with the illicit 
distillation and the difficulties facing the enforcement agen^. Tie police 
have ^n entrusted with the enforcement of the Prohibition Act as part 
of their normal duties, and there is no complaint either from the Inspector- 
General of Police or the State Government that tffis arrangement interferes 
with the normal duties of the police. On the whole, we found that 
enforcement was fairly satisfactory; the officers were keenly alive to their 
responsibilities and were taking adequate steps to tackle and reduce illici* 
distillation in the State. The administration of the Prohibitirm Act is 
reviewed from time to time and effective measures are taken to keep the 
sitnation under control. This is not, however, to say that there is no scope 
for improvement. 

Prohibition in Madras has achieved marked success 
Gnocs of success 

14. Several foctors have contributed to a greater measure of success 
for prohibition in Madras State. The people generally are lawabiding. 
Propaganda against drinking has been going on for a fairly long period and 
the people have adjusted themselves to jnohiUtion policy. The prohibition 
props guda was started in the State since 1921. Conriderable i»ogre s8 
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iuu beea made and there was no necessity whatsoever for allowing weak 
alcoholic beverages. Such an attempt might pave the way to complete 
{vohibition if it were started in wet States but not in those like Madras 
where the di7 experiment has made considerable strides. 

Conlrol is saiisiacfoiy 

15. The non-officials in Madras State, whom we met, appeared to be 
eati^ed with the way the officials, have bMn tackling prohibition problems 
and thmr assessment was that the illidt distillati 9 n which was also pre¬ 
valent during pre-prohibition days is substantially within control. The 
analysis or pronibiuon offences shows that there ate very few offenders in 
the lower age group and the majori^ of the offenders ate of 40 years and 
above. It is reasonable to cmiclude that prohibition is havinjg effect and 
the younger generation is eschemng drinks. Cases of juvenu4 offenders 
occur where ffiey have been employed illicit distillers as carriers. One 
seamy side of this delinquency is ffiat the imposition of fines rarely deters 
as the fines of the young convicts are paid for by their employers. 

]>roUbifion offences 

16. Out of prohibition offences 70 per cent are on the charge of 
ririnking, 20 per cent for possessitm of liquor. The charge of distillation 
is found against S to 10 per cent. In the State, during 1962, 37*25 per 
cent of the prisoners had been convicted of prohibition offences. It is 
found that among the lower age groups there are just a few offenders and 
there are not many in the age group of 24-30. llie majority of offenders 
are above the age of 40. This ^ows that only the older people are 
clin^g to the evil and younger people have been saved by prolubition. 
-Children are frequently employed by distillers as carriers. As against an 
average of 1000 offences per month per district in the Western part of 
the State, the number of offences for a district of equal size and population 
-in the Southern part of the State is only 400. According to an assessment 
of a Superintendent of Police, the ratio between detects and undetected 
oases is 1:20; and the ratio of cases of distillation detected, to total pro¬ 
hibition cases is nearly 1:10. 

'Manmb and Corruption 

17. So far as we have been able to ascertain, the ‘mamuls’ are received 
tjy the police from illicit distillers and traffickers up to the level of In¬ 
spectors who share the bribe with Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors and Head Constables. As the fines are becoming heavy, the rate 
of ‘mamuls’ is also going up. This is a matter which calls for serious 
consideration, as the fear is that if ’mamuls* come to stay as a customary 
acceptance of illegal gratification in prohibition crimes, they would equally 
■be acceptable in more serious crime as wdl. Illidt traffic including 
distillation and smuggling is usually financed by people operating from a 
long distance. The catching, and later on, conviction of the distiUer or 
carrier does not mean, that the real finander is brought within the coils of 
law. The payment of ‘mamuls* is througli the middle man and the reaver 
of ‘mamuls* never sees the distillers or the finander. The tapffing cases 
ate comparatively few. It is curious that as mudi as 5,000 gallons of 
-wash are destro}^ every week in the district of North Arcot, even then 
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the price of liquor has not risen. This indicates, that extenave distilla¬ 
tion, despite destruction of the wash, goes on. The prcdiibition workers 
and the members of prohibition advisory committee complained of general 
corruption among the enforcement. They felt that the big bootleggers, 
wm’e hardly ever brought to book and the smaller fry is always brought 
up for trial. This is done more for statistical purposes than for prevent¬ 
ing illicit distiUation. It was also felt that prompt action is not taken. 
The ncm-offidals were of the view that enforcement should be entrusted 
to a select few who could be relied upon for their integrity and intelligence 
work. The money which is being spent by the State on enforcement ought 
to yield better results. It was suggested that flying squads should be 
organised for prohibition work and they should also keep an eye on corrapt 
members of the enforcement. It was feared that bootleggers had acquired 
influence with the police and with the politicians and were thus receiving 
protection and nobody dare report against them. Often the reports went 
unheeded. The informers were not receiving adequate protection and the 
information given by them was passed on to the illicit distillers out of 
dishonest motives. In Kanchipuram, the non-officials felt dissatisfied md 
said that in rural areas, the purveyors of drink and the distillers were plying 
their business without much let or hindrance. Far this they found fault 
with lax enforcement. 

18. As to the police force committing prohibition offences, an important 
suggestion was ^ven that there should be a special provision in the relevant 
Acts of the States modelled on the Indian Air Force Act (14) of 1932. 
The provision is reproduced below for ready reference— 

“Any person subject to this Act who is found in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion, whether on duty or hot on duty, shall be punishable, 
if an officer, with dismissal from the service, and if an 
airman, with short imprisonment; 

“Provided that where the offence of being intoxicated is committed 
by an airman not on active service or on duty, the sentenM 
imposed shall not exceed detention for a period of six 
months’*.** 

19. An ex-Minister for Prohibition told us that there were two occasions 
within his knowledge when the police party which caught the culprits 
engaged in illicit distillation, themselves became drunk after the raid. A 
provision like the one cited above ought to serve as a deterrent provided 
it is not allowed to become a dead letter 

Distillation in i^nds in Cnnveiy 

20. There are a number of islands in the Cauvery which are suitable 
haunts for distillers. Any raiding party approaching from either bank 
is spotted. The distillers escape in their bamboo boats and are rarely 
caught though their operations can be seen from a distance. The distillers 
have also their hideouts in hilly terrain in the districts of Salem and North 
Arcot.* 


**Section 19(b) classifies imprisonment under the Act by (0 long imprisonment, whidi 
shall be rigorous and for a term not less than 3 yean and not exceeding 14 yean; and (ii) 
short imprisonment which may be rigorous or simple for a term not exceeding two 
yean. 

*See Chapter XIV, Para 13. 
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S mug gling from foiBI^ FfMch possessioiis 

21. Liquor made in the former French possessions of Pondicherry and 
Karaikal is smuggled into the State of Madras. There are a number of 
pockets in Pondicherry and Karaikal «^ch have become notorious for 
distillation. The principal reason for the suitability of these places is their 
proximity to Madras State. Distillers deliberately choose places in Pondi¬ 
cherry and Karaikal whidi uther abut on or are in close proximity to- 
important places within Madras State where there is custom for liquor 
smuggled from these pockets. The strategic areas selected for this purpose 
are shown in the map of Pondicherry facing Chapter LXIII. 

Misuse of spiritaous, medicinal picpantioiis 

22. Misuse of spirituous medicinal preparation is also present to some- 
extent. The medicinal preparations are: tinctures, extracts and spirits. 
These are mostly colour^ and are used as substitutes for alcohol. The 
Drug Control Administration of the State are alive to this evil and have 
built up a close liaison with the Board of Revenue (Exise) for tackling 
this menace and evolving suitable measures to restrict the manufacture, 
possession and sale of these medicinal preparations. The methods adopted 
to bring about this result are briefly described in Annexure II to this- 
Chapter, furnished to us by the Drugs ControUer of the State. The evil 
has not been altogether eliminated but has been considerably kept in check. 

It has also been pointed out that spirituous medicinal preparations are still 
being illicitly imported into the State from the neighbouring States. 

Finance 

23. Prohibition has been enforced for more than sixteen years and the 
State has completely for^tten excise as a source of revenue and has 
developed other taxes, eg. Sales Tax, Entertainment Tax, etc., which are 
yielding a substantial revenue to the State. It is estimated by the State 
Government that, on the basis of the 1945-46 level of prices and con¬ 
sumption of liquor, loss of revenue to the present Madras State is of the 
order of Rs. 10 crores. The alternative taxes developed by the State to- 
make good the loss of the excise revenue are estimated to yield in 1963-64, 
Rs. 28 crores. A detailed note, furnished by the Finance Secretary of the- 
State Government, is appended as Annexure III to this Chapter. The 
experience of Madras as also of Maharashtra and Gujarat shows that 
finance is not a hindrance to the introduction of prohibition. Introduction 
of prohibition has not adversely interfered with the welfare programmes 
and with the industrial expansion and general development of the dry 
States. The wet States which are apprehensive of losing liquor revenue 
and are afraid of taking a leap in the dark may carehiUy study the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the dry States and then make up their mind. 



Ammbzum I 

A note on the ■working of the Madras Prohibition Act 

The Board of Revenue (Commercial Taxes) is in charge of the overall 
a dminis tration of the Madras Prohibition Act The enforcement of 
prohibition is under the control of the Inspector-General of Police. Along 
with the above Act, the Opium Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act, the Spirituous 
Preparations (Inter State Trade and Commerce) Contnd Act and the 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Doties) Act are also dealt with 
by the police. Prohibition is being worked out as part of the regular 
duties by the police in the same manner as the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Girls and Womens’ Act, the Cinemato^ph Act, the Habitual 
Offenders Act, etc. There are no separate prohibition stations dealing with 
prohibition crime. At State level there is a special cell designate the 
Prohibition Intelligence Bureau which is dealing with smuggling of ganja 
and opium by inter-State and international smug^ers and also engages in 
disseminating information of large scale illicit distillation to the district 
police and in exceptional cases is deputed to work in districts where the 
local police have either failed to successfully combat crime or are con¬ 
niving with the offenders. In recent years as it was found that the limited 
staff of the police staticm houses could not find adequate time and man¬ 
power to tackle the crime in black spot areas, a system of mobile parties, 
exclusively concentrating on prohibition work have been formed. They 
are roughly at the rate of 2 for each big district and one for a smaller 
one. In addition, there have been mobile parties at the range level to 
work in places neglected at district levels. 

All offences under the Madras Prohibition Act are cognisable. In 
addition to the Prohibition Act, the police have to enforce ffie provisions 
of the following rules which have created separate offences for meach of 
same. 

(i) The Madras Rectified Spirit Rules, 1959. 

(ii) The Madras Spirituous Essence Rules, 1959. 

(iii) The Madras Neera or Padani Rules, 1939. 

(iv) The Madras Denatured Spirit Methylated Alcohol (French 

Polish) Rule, 1959. 

(v) Madras Chloral Hydrate Rules, 1959. 

(vi) The Madras Molasses Control and Regulation Rules, 1960. 

(vii) G.O. 3031, Home, dated 1st November, 1958 regulating the 

control of Mefficinal and Toilet preparations. 

Prohibition crime is registered in police stations just like any other 
I.P.C. offences and an identical procedure in investigation of such offences 
is adopted. The bulk of prohibition crime reported is from the police 
station house officers level. The police being the most widespread agency 
in the country, in the course of its multifarious duties information about 
prdiibition crime and activities of suspects and known culprits is easily 
gathered. To taclde difficult places where large parties are necessary, the 
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Circle Inspectors of Police ananijc a trigger party mth the available locaf 
transport. The police sub-divisional officers also tive a lead by leading 
raid parties every month. 

As enforcement wrak is a continuing responsibility, the work dono 
in Ae districts with particular reference to stations, mobile parties. In¬ 
spectors and Sub-Divisional officers is reviewed monthly and quarterly- 
Such review is based primarily on quality of work turned out, keeping, 
quantum of previous month performance as a jwdstick. 

PART n 

The extent of illicit distiUation and traffic crime in Madras State 

The major problem in respect of enforcement is the illicit distillation' 
and its mevitable concomitant illicit traffic. To some extent it has become^ 
a racket with moneyed people to remain behind and employ stooges who 
are willing to suffer all the troubles for monetary ermsiderations. Ibe- 
law requires that seizures should be made from the exclusive possession- 
of the accused before an offence could be brought home against them. 
This has led to distillation being moved to sloping sides of hillocks, river 
beds, scrub jungles, dried up tank beds and such other open places. The 
distillers take to their heels when a poli^ party approaches them as thejr 
often employ watchers to warn the police approaches and do not mind 
losing vessels and base materials. Often^ stills and arrack are destroyed 
without any prosecution being launched since the culprits, who could not^ 
be identified, make good their escape. 

In this State, jaggery and molasses are the main bases for distiUatiott. 
Market rejected jaggery which has absorbed atmospheric moisture and' 
getting sour is purchas^ in bulk by distillers. It is kept in mud pots of 
5 to 20 gallons capacity along with babul bark, oranges, plantains and 
raisin and kept for fermentation. As complete fermentation is likely to- 
take as long as 10 days catalytic agents like ammonium sulphate, excreta 
of fowls, etc. are added to hasten the fermentation. The mud pots are- 
mostly buried on the banks of rivers, hill rocks or dried op ta^ beds. 
The common type of distilling set consists of commoh household utensils- 
and it could manufacture about 5 to 10 gallons of arrack, if worked for 
S to 6 hours. The prevailing price for a gallon of arrack is Rs. 16— 
Rs. 20. The profit is compute at about 60 per cent of cost. The extent 
of I.D. crime in this State is furnished below: 




Manufacture 
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Transport 
and ade 

Total 
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1957-5* 

• • 
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• • 
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« • 
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1960-61 

• 
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• • 

7572 

(«-7%) 

27219 

1835 
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1963-63 

• 
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(*•4%) 

28920 

2255 

129977 
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On a percentage baas I.D. and kindred offences account for about 
35 to 40 per cent of total prohibition crime. A very large percentage 
50 per cent to 60 per cent relates only to consumption and drunkenness 
cases. 


PART lU 

Difficulties of enforcement 

The main difSculty ei^rienced in an ordinary police station is the 
insufficiency of the man power that could be gathered at any given moment 
to be deputed to unearth prohibition crime. This is mostly due to the 
multifarious duties entrusted to the police like law and order, crime, 
traffic, prohibition and court work. The second difficulty encountered is 
the lack of transport. It is not possible in the present day, to catch the 
prohibitimi offenders by conducting raids with the help of cycles or 
bandies. The offenders have been able to select for themselves are^ 
which are safe enough for distillation and traffic, because of their 
inaccessibility. To supply arrack to Madras city, distilladon is some¬ 
times resorted to 80 miles away at places like Arkonam where certain 
natural advantages exist and then the liquor is transported in quick moving 
trains and buses. The law requires the seizures should be made from 
the exclusive possession of accused before the offence could be brou^t 
home against him. It is becoming increasingly difficult to get independent 
evidence to corrc4x>rate a police officer’s evidence especially in out of the 
way places due to the unwillingness on the part of any citizen to accom¬ 
pany police parties and witness searches and seizures. Secondly the minute 
the police turn their back the witnesses are taken to task by the distillers 
and other rowdy elements. In about SO per cent of the cases that fail in 
courts, independent witnesses invariably turn hostile for a variety of reasons. 
There have been instances when either the real informants or persons who 
were thought to be so were severely manhandled and assault^ in certain 
tillages. One of the points in the liquor trade is that the manufactured 
Uquor is taken away by a different set of people (the sellers) to ^pulated 
villages and towns as soon as it is produced where it gets distributed in 
no time. Unless the police act with speed, bulk of the contraband goes 
into circulation before the police arrive at the scene. 

After prohibition work was taken up by the police as its exclusive res¬ 
ponsibility at the end of 19SS the overall increase in the personnel was 
roughly 10 per cent, with a resultant increase in like proportion in 
number of stations, circles and sub-divisions. Another increase by 4 to 5 
per crat may be a point to be considered seriously. This may be mostly 
in the form of creation cff additional mobile parties. The mobile parties 
are found to be attending to a sizeable percentage of prohibition crime of 
quality at present. Any increase may not be effective enough unless it is 
supported by adequate vehicular transport also. The total number of 
vehicles earmarked for prohiUdon work in this State is 35 lorries, 22 jeeps 
and 2 station wagons. If a jeep could be supplied for every station and 
a van to every police drcle it is possible to tackle prohibition crime more 
effectively than af lifeseht. 
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The Madras Prohibition Act was the first of its kind in the whole of 
India and this set a pattern to the other States to draft their own Acts. 
The Act was extensively amoided by Act No. VIII of 1958 which has 
tdugged many of the shortcomings aw lacunae found in the earlier Act. 
However, there is still a case for bring^g section 4(1) of the Act in line 
with section 65 of the Bombay Prohibition Act which prescribes punish* 
ments for the fint, second, third and subsequent offences. The control 
of large scale misuse of Asavas and Arishtas which is taking place in one 
particular district of the State (Kanyakumari) due to the inadequacy ot the 
provisions of the Medicinal and ToQet Preparations Excise Dufies Act, 1955 
is also a matter to be locriced into. The real difficulty here is that 
possession and transport of Asavas and Arishtas except three in 
number is completely unrestricted. Another need is f(» the 
prevention of large scale smug^g of tinctures and essences from wet 
areas which are finding a way to urban and semi>urban areas. The existence 
of wet Pondicherry State affords ideal base for large scale smuggling of 
foreign liquor and arrack into this State. This is a serious problem. The 
misuse of methylated spirit and French Polish due to the ineffectiveness of 
the denaturant or the raisinous content thereof is also a problem to be 
studied and remedied. 

Financial implication of the staff 

The cost of police force for the year 1954-55 was Rs. 4,72,86,172. 
In 1955-56 after the merger of the Prohibition Department it rose to 
Rs. 5,08,68,726. This works out to about 7i per cent increase. 

"^e total Excise Revenue for 1945-46, the last complete year before 
prohilMtion was introduced in the then composite State of I^dras was 
Rs. 15,89,58,536. Making allowance for the areas which went to Andhra 
Prad^h, Mysore and Kerala, the Excise revenue at the same level of 
taxation for the residuary area which now constitutes Madras would not 
have been less than Rs. 9 crorcs. The general sales tax made up the toss 
from excise revenue. 
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A Brief note on the steps taken to corttrol the nususe of Spirituous 
MedicincU Preparations in Madras State 

During the period of ten years after the provisions of the Drugs Act 
and Rules were brought into force in this State on 1st April, 1947, it was- 
found that the Drugs Licences issued under the above Rules were being, 
misused extensively by the manufacturers and sellers by manufacturing, 
and selling spirituous medicinal preparations in a potable form, wbi(^ 
served as a substitute for alcohol to ex-drink addicts. The preparations 
such as tinctures, extracts, spirits marketed were found to ^ mostly 
coloured alcohol and substandard. Since there were no restrictioos on' 
their sale, either under the Drugs Act the Prohibition Act, these were 
being .sold indiscriminately, in any quantity, to the ex-drink addicts by 
chemists and druggists and also by restricted licensees (/.e.- general' 
merchants, etc. who did not even have a qualified person to supervise the 
sale of drugs) in forms 20-A and 21-A of Drugs Rules, defeating the very 
purpose of the Prohibition Act and brinpng down the reputation of the 
Drugs Trade. Large imports of these preparations from other States also 
contributed to the menace to a great extent. 

There was no co-ordination between the three Departments, v/z.. Drugs- 
Control Department, Excise Department and Police Departoent. The 
Police Department who detected cases of drrmkenness, etc. were pressing 
the Drugs Control Department to take necessary action to prevent the in¬ 
discriminate .sale of these preparatiems and ^o to cancel the Drugs 
licences granted to dealers who were found to misuse them. In the 
absence of specific provisions in the Drugs Act and Rules either to restrict 
the sale of these preparatimis or to cancel the drugs licences for m iaming - 
them, it wss not possible to take any effective action in this regard. 

A close liaison was therefore buUt up between the Drugs Control 
Administration and the Board of Revenue (Excise) for tackling this- 
menace and evolving suitable measures from time to time to restrict the- 
manufacture or possession for sale of these preparations. 

Maruif<Kture: 

The following measures were adopted for controlling the menace of 
indiscriminate manufacture ot spirituous medicinal preparations in tld» 
State. 

(1) \ list of 30 items of s;nrituous medicinal preparations which* 
are considered absolutely essential for the day to ^y use 
of the medical profession was prepared. 

The mtnufacurers in this State are being permitted to manufocturc 
only those items under their manufacturing licences granted under Dro^ 
Act. If any other preparations containing alcohol are required for use as 
an ingredimit in the manufacture <ff patent medicines, special permission is- 
given subject to the conditimi that these should be used for die above 
purpose only and not sale as such to others. 
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The Board of Revenue also co-operates with the Drugs Control 
Administration by issuing licences under the Medicinal and Toilet Pre¬ 
parations (Excise Duties) Act to the above manufacturers only for the items 
permitted by the Drugs Control Department. The Board further fixes the 
annual quota of alcohol issued to all Bonded Manufactories based on their 
bonafide requirements and past consumption during normal periods. The 
number of Bonded Manufactories is restricted to the minimum by the Board 
of Revenue. There are only 5 Bonded Laboratories for the whole State. The 
annual quota of alcohol issued to the various manufacturers in the entire 
State is about 2,08,150 proof litres. 

This has prevented the manufacturers from manufacturing large number 
of obsolete and unwanted tinctures, spirits, etc. for misuse and also from 
manufacturing a particular item permitted beyond reasonable quantities. 

Import : 

Imports of obsolete and unwanted tinctures, etc. have been prevented 
by the Board of Revenue by fixing quotas to the Agents and Distributors 
in this State in respqct of each restricted preparation. Dealers other than 
Agents or Distributors are not issued import permits. This has blocked 
»o a great extent, the import of items which are capable of being misused. 

Sale and Distribution : 

The indiscriminate sale and distribution of spirituous medicinal pre¬ 
parations to public are controlled as per the provisions of the Notification 
issued under Section 16 of the Madras Prohibition Act in G.O.Ms. 
No. 3031, Home dated 1st November, 1958, which was done in con¬ 
sultation with the Board of Revenue and the Drugs Contsoller. 

The following are the salient features of the notification: 

1. I’ealers who want to possess and sell restricted preparations 

(which are potable) should get themselves registered with 
the IMstrict Collector and those holding licences in Form 
20-A and 21-A (Restricted Licensees under the Drugs Rules) 
are not eUgible for regi^ration. 

2. Members of public cannot possess restricted preparations except 

under a prescription of the registered medical practitioner. 
Thus dealers can sell them to consumers only on a prescrip¬ 
tion. 

3. Dealers can sell to registered medical practitioners including 

“A” Class register^ medical practitioners in Indian medicine 
(in the case of allopathic preparations) 1000 ml. of each 
preparation at any one time. 

Only 60 ml. of each homoeopathic preparation can be sold to a 
homoeopathic medical practitioner (whose name is entered in 
the Register of Homoeopaths maintained by the Collector of 
the IMstrlct concerned) at any one time. 

Only 3 quarts of each restricted Ayurvedic preparation should be 
sold at any one time to registered medical practitioners in 
Indian medicine. 


49 P.C.—6. 
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4. Dealers should maintain Re^sters in the prescribed forms in 

respect of import, purchase and sale of restricted prepara> 
tions. 

5. The stock, accounts, etc. can be inspected by the ofiEicers of 

Excise or Police or Drugs Control Department. 

6. Persons contravening the provisions of the above notification arc 

prosecuted under the Prohibition Act by the Police. 

Under the Drugs Rules, the following procedure is adopted to ensure 
that restricted licensees (holding licences in Forms 20-A and 21-A of Drugs 
Rules) do not deal in spirituous medicinal preparations which arc capable of 
being misused. 

Restricted licensees are not allowed to stock or sell any restricted pre¬ 
paration or even unrestricted preparations (except those which are used 
a>: household remedies) by entering the names of drugs (household remedies) 
on the licences which can only be stocked or sold % them. Since the 
restricted licensees constituted the major parties who were previously selling 
^irittious medlicinal preparations for misuse, this measure has more or less 
eliminated this nienace. The Drugs Inspectors in the course of their inspec¬ 
tions. take necassai]^ action against restricted licensees, who are found to 
deal in spirituous medicinal preparations not permitted under the licences. 

It was found that chloral hydrate was also being extensively misused by 
dealefs'whb marketed theiri as ‘Joy Syrup*, Aerated Drinks, etc. which pro¬ 
duce ihtokteatiod; 

Hence, the Government .framed the Madras Chloral Hydrate Rules, 
1959 under tbv Prtdiibtfion Act in consultation with the Drugs Controller. 
The enforcement of these Rules has successfully tackled the misuse of 
chloral hydrate. 

The above mentioned pitocedures have reduced to a great extent, the 
hidisctiniieate'impfnt, mahufootulEeiaad sate'of restricted preparations (which 
are eapkble of being JnHused as •wbsrilute far alcohol) and as such this 
prbbiem can ■6c safely said'to- have : been coefrolled in this State. The 
restrictions placed on the mantifaeluirers toimCillilftctttre only 30 items may 
not have legal basis, but have no* so fat been challengfd 4 nd is being adopted 
as. an administrative measure., 

The folldwhig meaSUWi are suggested fdf fifi ‘the enforcement 

of Prohibition Act. 

1. SkhUar reslrictioiis as<.describc(i aWye iqay;6e ^opfed by all the 

JStates or at tcast ffce dthdir. ftkt6s in'tne S 9 uthem Region. 
This is hecessaiT. » t^i that spirituous 

tnedicinal preparauons arc Jinll heih'g iflicirfy imported into 
this State from neighbouring States fbr datei*^ tb*<he neerls 
of ex*<iriak addIctSi. 

2. Persons haying technical. dua1|/iC.atj|W .f^d of pharmacy 

may be appointed as Bdliaea Nmn’dwctoly uflicers and they 
imist hfe viliied Wth 'pdweH fo tiwsnri tluit bfttpkr alSd Vcquisite 
4laffrtlies^t»P inhlefHI'f itfS iRtJfl in tlih 'manufacture of 
the spirituotK prcp.nrations 
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3. Facilities for testiog of drugs should be expanded and there 

diould be a separate Drugs Testing Laboratory under Drugs 
Act for each State, so as to enable expeditious analysis of 
samples. 

4. The resolution adopted by the recent meeting of the Central 

Council of Health at Madras, which recommends the manu* 
facture of spirituous preparations under the public'sector 
only, should be implemented as early as possible. This will 
go a long way to prevent misuse of these preparations. 



Anmbzurb m 
Financial Aspect 

The following figures indicate the loss of excise revenue due to pro* 
biUtion in the districts whidi form the present Madras State. These 
figures relate to 1945-46 which was the year immediately preceding ^e 
year in which prohibition was re-introduced by the popular Ministry which 
assumed ofiBce after the Second World War. 



Revenue realised 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Proportion ate cost 
of stafl 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

Madm. 

106*76 

3*36 

Chiogleput. 

86*45 

2*70 

North Aiooi .... 

76*36 

1-39 

Sooth Arcot .... 

94-33 

*•95 

Tankm. 

91-13 

2*86 

Tirochy. 

7304 

229 

Madurai. 

62*81 

1*98 

Ramnad. 

31*80 

1*00 

Tinmelveli .... 

34*17 

1*78 

Coimbatore ..... 

146*08 

4-53 

NUgirit. 

28-57 

0*91 

Salem. 

113*43 

3-86 

Total 

974-94 

30*66 


It will thus be seen, that even on the basis of 1945-46 level of prices and 
consumption of liquor, the loss of revenue to the present Madras State was 
of the order of Rs. 10 crores. The cost of exdse staff before prohibition, 
attributable to these districts in proportion to the excise revenue realised 
from each is also indicated in column 2 of the statement above. It has 
been ascertained from the Inspector>General of Police that the additional 
cost on account of the police staff in charge of enforcement work may be 
computed at Rs. 29*19 lakhs or roughly Rs. 30 lakhs which was also the 
cost of the excise staff in 1945-46. The State is now getting from exdse 
duties Rs. 29*9 lakhs including Rs. 4*5 lakhs on sales tax on foreign 
liquor. 

To make good the loss of exdse revenue which resulted from the in¬ 
troduction of prohibition, sales tax was introduced. The general rate of 
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sales tax during 1945-46 which was the year immediately preceding the 
year in which prohibition was introduced was three pies per rupee and the 
total sales tax revenue realised during that year was Rs. 6*51 crmes. The 
present sales tax revenue (induding central sales tax) is Rs. 22*25 crotbe 
and the general rate of multipoint tax now is 2 per cent. The revenue 
realised from the &itertainment tax is also indicate below: 

Amount realised 

1945-46 the year piecetUng prohiUtion year Rs. 45*78 lakhs 

1963-64 (estimated) Rs. 284.24 lakhs 





SECTION EIGHT 

PARTIALLY DRY STATES 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN THE STATE OF ANDHRA PRADESH 
General 

The Team was in Andhra Pradesh from 23rd to 31st July, 1963, and 
visited Hyderabad, Vijayawada, Visakhapatnam and Araku Valley. In 
addition to the talks the Chairman had with the Governor, the Chief 
Minister and the Minister for Excise and Prohibition of the State, a number 
of officials including the Chief Secretary, Revenue Secretary and two 
Members of the Board of Revenue, Inspector General of Police and other 
officials discussed with him various matters relating to prohibition. There 
were also ffiscussions with non-officials, members of Parliament and the 
State Lepslature, and the representatives of voluntary organisations. . 

History of prohibition in the State 

Andhra State came into being in the year 1953 and the Andhra Pradesh 
was formed in 1956. The State now consists of nine districts of Telangana 
and eleven districts of Andhra, in all twenty districts. According to 1961 
Census, the State had a population of 35-98 million. The scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes together, constitute about 18 per cent of the 
total population of the State. The Madras Prohibition Act was extended 
to two districts, viz., Chittoor and Cuddapah of the present Andhra 
Pradesh on 1st October, 1938. During the war, prohibition was sus{)ended 
in these districts. In 1946, prohibition was introduced in four districts erf 
present Andhra Pradesh i.e., Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kumool and Chittoor. 
It was extended to the districts of Nellore and Guntur from 1st October, 
1947. It was further extended in October, 1948, to the five districts of 
Krishna, West Godavari, East Godavari, Visakhapatnam and Srikalmlum. 
The Madras Abkari Act as adopted by the State is still in force in the 
Agency area of the Andhra Region. The scheduled tribes of the Agency 
areas are allowed to tap trees free of charge for their domestic consumption 
on permits. The nine districts of Telangana region are wet areas. The 
population of Andhra and Telangana regions is 23*27 and 12*71 million 
respectively, corresponding areas being 63*6 and 42*4 thousand square 
miles. 

Scope of Prohibition Scheme 

3. The prohibition schme in the Andhra region covers toddy, all kinds 
of spirits, foreign liquor, all preparations of liquor consisting of or contain¬ 
ing alcohol and hemp drugs. However, certain exemptions are allowed 
for use for industrial, scientific, educational or medicinal purposes. 
Foreigners are given permits for possession and consumption of foreign 
liquor subject to a prescribed maximum and Indians are ^ven permits on 
medical certificates issued by a medical officer of and above the rank of 
a Civil Assistant Surgeon. Special permits are also issued in cases where 
according to religious practices liquor is offered to the deity or used in 
worship. 
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Sweet Toddy 

4. Toddy is tapped in this State from p^yra, date paM and to a 
small extent from sago palm trees. No tapping at present is done 
cocoanut trees. The term “sweet toddy” denotes unferinented sap of the 
tree or neera. The pots in which the sap is coUected in the morning is 
required to be lime-coated internaUy, everytime it is used for extraction, 
with a view to delaying the process of fermentation. 

The licensing system 

5. Prior to the enforcement of prohibition, the system prevailing in 
Andhra Pradesh region was that toddy should be sold by the licensee at 
a shop. The licensee after obtaining licence to sell t^dy had to pay to 
the Government tree-tax ranging from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 in the case of palm 
trees. The trees were then marked and the licrasee would employ his 
tappers to tap toddy which he would sell at the licensed premise. After 
the introduction of prohibition from 1948 onwards and in order to provide 
employment for the tappers, they were encouraged to form themselves 
into a cooperative society for extraction and sale of neera. The Society 
was permitted, on payment of tree-tax to tap neera. The cooperative 
society could only sell for consumption at the premises, unfermented juice 
I.C., neera or sweet toddy as it is called in the State. 

Sweet Toddy Rules 

6. The Government framed “Sweet-Toddy Rules”, the conditions of 
which had to be observed by the cooperative societies, the condition being 
that the unfermented toddy should be consumed before 2 p.m. as sweet 
toddy would get fermented in the afternoon. Another condition was that 
toddy should be collected and kept in lime-coated pots, so as to delay 
fermentation. If the entire neera was not consumed by 2 p.m. it was to 
be converted into jaggery and the surplus was to be destroyed. There 
were, in the State, 540 sweet toddy (neera) cooperative societies and an 
equal number of palm gur cooperative societies. It was found later on, 
that the cooperative societies were generally misusing their licence and were 
converting neera into toddy and, the State Government, therefore, cancelled 
the licences of almost all the 540 neera societies. Regarding the other 
540 palm gur societies, an enquiry on behalf of the Government disclosed, 
that in the case of 500 societies the licence was being misused, and thus, 
instead of producing palm gur they were converting neera into fermented 
toddy and selling it as such. The State Government, consequently, 
cancelled the licences of these 500 palm gur societies. At present there 
are 40 palm gur societies who have licence to produce palm gur. 


Existing system of selling neera 

7. The system now prevailing in Andhra area is that the State Govern¬ 
ment auctions the right to sell neera. The highest bidder whose bid is 
accepted has to pay the tree-tax besides the auction money. Now, the 
number of such licensed shops is 877. The prindpal changes are that 
individuals can also bid at the auctions which formerly were confined to 
cooperative societies, and the tree-tax has been increased. 
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Liquor shops 

8- In the wet areas liquor shops are auctioned. The successful bidder 
besides the auction money has also to pay duty Le., gallonage fee which 
was Rs. 17*20 per gallon. It was noticed that the liquor licensee adulterat¬ 
ed the country liquor with illicit liquor and the Government was losing 
revenue. In order to put an end to this practice the gallonage fee was 
considerably decreased in 1959. The effect of this was that consumption 
of country liquor jumped from 2*68 lakh gallons to 6*54 lakh gallons in 
one year. By this exf^rimeat, the State gauged the extent of drinking 
among the people. During the year 1961 the duty was restored. However, 
a new condition was now imposed upon the licensee by which he vras 
required to sell a minimum guaranteed quantity (MGQ) whidi is based 
upon the consumption of the previous year. The licensees have been able 
to satisfy this condition, with the result that the consumption of country 
liquor from year to year is on the increase. 

Magnitude of illicit distillation and illicit sale and other abuses prevaleid 

in both wet and dry are^ 

9. Both Government ofiBcials and non-oflacials conceded that illicit dis¬ 
tillation is prevalent in wet as well as in dry areas. 

Illicit distillation goes on in Government (poromboke) and other waste 
lands, forest areas, hills and on the banks of streams. The topography of 
the areas like the hill slopes, valleys and ravines, the innumerable rivulets 
and extensive jungles, helps the illicit distiller in his activities. Illicit 
distillation is also carried on in some houses and huts. The raw material 
used for illicit distillation is jaggery, molasses or/and mahuwa flowers. 

Specific instances 

10. Some concrete instances were also brought to our notice of illicit 
distillation carried on in the State, ^ght in Hyderabed proper, in an area 
called ‘Dhoolpet’ illicit distillation was done on an extensive scale. In 
Dhoolpet, jats and rajputs (lodhas) who used to render military service 
since olden times were thrown out of employment on the integration of the 
Hyderabad State and started distilling liquor. Now illicit distillation is 
their mainstay, and living as a community, they are in a more advantageous 
position to resist the efforts of the enforcement because of their organisa¬ 
tion. The administration has not been able to curb this menace. The 
population of the ‘lodhas’ is estimated to be about 10,000. 

Estimate of illicit liquor 

11. In reply to the questionnaire the Board of Revenue (Excise) stated 
that the consumption of licit liquor and illicit liquor is in the proportion 
of 10 :1. Hence comumpton of illicit liquor was less by 82 per cent. 
Quite a few among those interviewed, however, did not accept this ratio 
and thought that the quantities of illicit liquor distilled was much more. 

The Drinking Pattern 

12. In the wet region the more affluent among the drinkers prefer 
imported liquor failing which they drink what is known as Indian made 
foreign liquor (IMFL). The lower classes consume toddy. They take it 
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for relaxation after a day’s hard work. D rinking of toddy and sendhi in 
the morning during the summer months from March to May is believed to 
be conducive to health but during the rest of the year it is injurious to 
health. Among the lower classes on an income of Rs. 100 per mensem 
the expenditure on drink may be as much as Rs. SO/-. This is true about 
people in Telangana area. Women and children as a rule do not drink 
whether the region is dry or wet. According to the assessment of the Vice- 
President of Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 40 per cent of the workers in industrial 
and non-industrial establishments entirely abstain from d rinking , 30 per 
cent drink casually and the remaining habitually. The regular drinkers 
spend 30 per cent of their wages to meet their drink bill. Apart from the 
workers the other communities also indulge in drinking. The night-shift 
workers come to work whUe under the influence of drink. Majority like 
to drink after completion of their work. The majority of them drink 
illicit liquor made from jaggery locally, called ‘gudumba’. The drinking 
population of labourers suffer noticeably from insomnia, cough, cold, fever 
and palpitation of heart as compared to the teetotallers. 

In the dry areas contrary views have been expressed regarding the 
prevalence of drinking. One view is that after the introduction of pro¬ 
hibition, there is less drinking among the poorer classes; this view, how¬ 
ever, is not shared by all. 

Increase in Ulick distillation 

13. Both at Visakhapatnam and Vijayawada, it was brought to the 
notice of the Chairman that the illicit distillation was on the increase, that 
some houses were having their own stills and that the prohibition staff was 
aware of the illicit distillation and sale which was going on. There it is 
not a question of detection. The prohibition staff did not take action 
because persons interested in the business of liquor paid them regularly 
and systematically. lUegal gratification in this State is called ‘mamuls’, 
that is customary dues, and probably, the appellation is rightly so-called. 

Arrack openly sold 

14. The Team was informed at Visakhapatnam that though that area 
was dry on paper arrack was openly available and there was no difficulty 
in securing it in any quantity at any time. In order to escape detection, 
liquor is sold in aerated water bottles. There was a village ‘Subavon’ 10 
or 15 miles away where quality arrack was distUled and trahsported in 
motor car tubes and bicycle tubes covered with gunny bags. The contred 
is said to be so slack that in the afternoon the carriers do not take the 
precaution of hiding it. Considerable quantity of arrack was brought 
by sea from a neighbouring coastal village Yavad’a in boats. There are 
a number of places in the town itself where arrack is sold. The castes 
who generally take arrack are scavengers, velamas, fishermen, jalavis, 
gollas etc. The price per bottle is Rs. 2/-. 

Drinking among tribals 

15. In Araku Valley which was visited with a view to studying the 
problem of drinking among tribals, it was brou^t to our notice that 
there were hardly 3 per cent teetotallers among them. The women who 
do not drink are only 20 t o30 per cent. As drinking was very common 
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among tribals, the children also took to drinking at a young age even 
before they were ten years old. The tribals spend about 25 per cent of 
their earnings on drinks. It was alleged that a class of people known 
as ‘Sondis’ h^ad infiltrated in the Agency areas and their main occupation 
was distilling of illicit liquor. Tribals drink rice beer and also drink made 
from the juice of sago palm. Thought their telltale appearance betrayed 
poor health they still contended that ^ink did not undermine their system. 
The alcoholic strength of rice beer is around 12 per cent and that of sago 
toddy only 3 to 4 per cent. Rice beer is called ‘Maddi kallu’. It was felt 
that the problem of the tribals had to be tackled on an entirely separate 
footing as drinking is an old habit among them including women and 
children. Propaganda and education have to assume a (Afferent form. 

It was felt that some tribals should be trained to do prohibition work 
among them and that would produce good results. It might also help, if 
tribals are offered suitable employment. 

Illicit tapping of trees 

16. There has been flagrant misuse of the concession of tapping of 
sweet toddy granted to the tappers. The jaggery manufacturing societies 
organised by the cooperative departments did not take any interest to 
ensure strict adherence to the sweet toddy rules by the tapper members; 
and in a number of cases they were found to be conniving at malpractices 
of the tappers.^ In view of this the State Govenunent decided to put to 
auction the sweet toddy shops. The main reason for this was to earn 
revenue which the State was previously losing. It was, however, brought 
to the notice of the Team by some of the high officers of the State Govern¬ 
ment that the “neera’ shops were in effect toddy shops. 

Control of Molasses 

17. In the State there are eleven khandsari sugar factories, each 
crushing 44,000 tons during the season. Under kh^dsari system recovery 
rate of molasses is 6 per cent as compared to 4 per cent in the vacuum 
system. The khandsari units release about 2,640 tons of molasses. The 
entire quantity of moksses so released should be brought under Govern¬ 
ment control and these should be utilised not for purposes of conversion 
into liquor but for industrial purposes. Misuse of molasses is frequent 
and molasses based liquor is calculated to yield a profit margin of 600 
per cent. 


Spirituous medichtal preparations and toilet preparations 

18, It was noticed that as in other States here also, the tinctures and 
denatured spirits are being used as intoxicating beverages. The spirituous 
preparations widely misused are (1) Tincture Zingiberis (2) Extract 
Roalfia (3) Tincture Calandulae (4) Tincture Qmcifugae. These prepara¬ 
tions vnll not cause any harm even if they are taken in large quantities 
without removing the medicinal content. As the alcoholic strength is very 
high, these preparations are drunk after diluting them with water. 


*See «l»o Ch«pt«rs LXV and LXVT. 
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There is also another set of medicinal preparations e.g. spmt amnumia, 
aromatics, spirit menth pip, spirit chloroform, spirit etheris nitrosi, having 
high alcohoUc strength, lliese are injurious if taken in large quantities 
and also unpleasant to taste. But the harmful element is eiii^ated by a 
simple physical process of heating, distillation or evaporation or decanta- 
ticm. The other preparations which are misused as alcoholic 
beverages are the toilet preparations such as *eau*de<k>logne* and commer¬ 
cial essences e.g. lemon, orange etc. Homoeotinctures and ayurvedic drugs 
like asavas and arishtas are also misused as intoncating beverages. 

Chloral Hydrate 

19. Though it is essentially a drug used for a hypnotic and sedative 
effect chloral hydrate is largely misused in this State to adulterate ‘Sendhi’. 
WhUe the average medicind dose is 10 grains, the quantity consumed by 
mixing with liquor ranges from 25 grains to 35 grains and sometimes 
more. The drug is very toxic, habit forming and &e addict is prone to 
damage his liver, kidney and the circulatory system. Prior to 1961 the 
nontUy quota of alcohol aUotted to the various manufacturers for the 
manufecture of chloral hydrate was about 4,500 gallons per month. 
Depending upon the efficiency of productimi the yield ranges from 4-5 to 
5 lbs. per g^on of alcohol. Thus nearly 22,500 lbs. of chloral hydrate 
were being manufactured till 1961. It was estimated by the Drugs Con¬ 
troller that the requirement of this drug for the whole country was 3900 
lbs. per annum. Tbis was in the year 1960. At the instance of the State 
Drugs Controller, the focise Department brought down the quota of 
alcohol tince 1962 to a total of 1.250. 'fbey also imposed the condition 
that the drug should not be sold within the State. Out of five firms three 
have been closed down due to the reduction in the quota of alcohol. The 
production is now confined to two firms with a quota of 650 gallons and 
600 gallons each. The States to which the local manufacturers supply 
chloral hydrate are Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Punjab, Delhi and Goa. Though 
sale wititin the State is restricted, import into the State from outside is 
not banned. Any amount of chloral hydrate is imported into this State 
surreptitiously from the States of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Delhi where it 
is manufactured on a large scale. M/s. Alemltic Co., Baroda and M/s. 
Neo Chemicals, Delhi State, are the largest manufacturers of chloral 
hydrate. 

The State Drugs Controller, through the good offices of the Drugs 
Controller, India, prevailed upon the Narcotics Commissioner to include 
chloral hydrate as a narcotic drug so that more rigid restrictions could 
be impost in its manufricture and sale. This, however, has not been of 
much avail. 

MedBdnal and toilet preparations 

20. A statement showing the particulars of manufacture and release of 
spirituous medicinal preparaticms and toilet preparations in Telangana 
region for the year 1962-63 is appended as Annexure I. This statement 
shows the enormous quantities of manufacture of these preparations. The 
only reason for their popularity is that while within the p^e of law these 
are intoxicating beverages though as genuine medicines they have little use; 
and in any case they need not be manufactured in such enormous quanti¬ 
ties 
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Soggestioiis for curbii^ tlw nenace of medidoal and toilet preporatlMS 

21. The following suggestions were made in order to combat the 
menace presented by manufacturers of medicinal and toilet preparations 
which are liable to be misused as potable drinks: 

(i) Government should have the mono^ly of production of all 

classes of spirituous preparations. The pharmaceutical 
equipment costs little and the process is comp^tively 
simple. With the Government monopoly, the quantity pro¬ 
duct and distributed will be under control. 

On the dhtribution side, the Government can control supply to 
genuine customers c.g. hospitals and private institutions and 
periodically inspect such places with a view to verify that 
the utilisation is for genuine purposes. 

(ii) The Government should control the quantities to be distributed 

especially the commercial essences and other preparations 
which are liable to be misused. 

(iii) The entire manufacture of alcoholic preparations should be in 
bond and the supplies to private hospitals and other institu* 
tions should be subject to the sanction of authority. 

Prohibition offmces 

22. The following statement shows the number of offences detected in 
the State from 1958-59 to 1961-62. These figures however, do not 
throw light on the extent of the evil. 


Year 


IQidt 

diatflla* 

tion 

Illicit 

tnnspon 

Adultera* 

tkm 

Tapping 
of todddy 
trees 

Tola 

t 95«-59 


• 

2946 

2890 

45 

$881 

11,762 

> 959-60 

• 

• 

2416 

2379 

49 

7736 

12,580 

1960-61 

• 

• 

3293 

3493 

60 

5020 

11,866 

1961-62 



2812 

3470 

744 

7058 

14,084 


Reasons for inadequacy of detection 

23. Reasons for poor detection of cases of illicit manufacture and sale 
are: 

(a) inadequacy of the prohibition stafi; 
inaccessibility of the terrain; 

(c) the violators of law make themselves scarce on the approach of 

the raiding party; 

(d) corruption among Assistant Prohibition Officers and below; 

(e) among the prohibition staff there are almost equal number of 

drinkers and teetotallers. 
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LacoBM is ProhibilioB Act 

24. The Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, is in force in the dry areas of 
the State. Punishments awarded under ^tion 4 of this Act are very 
li^t and are usually fines which the distillers treat as an additional expense. 
C&tiUation inside the houses is carried on, on a large scale in the State 
as prohibition staff avoids searching the houses. TUs is pardy because 
of the fiict that the provisions of Section 8 of the Madras Prohibition Act, 
1937 discourage prohibition staff from making searches and seizure inside 
the houses. The problem was less acute when the enforcement of prohibi* 
tion was in the hands of the police. It is suggested that Section 4 and 
Section 37 of the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937 be amended on the pattern 
of Section 35 as to placing of onus on the accused. 

Magistrates* view as to enforcement 

25. llie magistrates we met were dissatisfied with the enforcement of 
the law by the prosecution agency. Sometimes demonstrably false cases were 
put up and even the confessions were untrue. Usually in a large number 
of cases the accused were stated to be in possession of one or two drachms 
of liquor. When the liquor consumption was on a large scale the prosecution 
should be bringing before the court comparatively serious cases of manu¬ 
facture or transport of liquor. The accused chosen for prosecution were 
wretched specimens including labourers, lepers and even blind men. It 
was very rare that a distiller, seller, transporter or a person found in 
possession of comparatively large amount of contraband liquor was prosecut¬ 
ed. It was said that the prosecutions for violation of liquor laws were often 
in consequence of previous arrangement between the prosecuting agency and 
the trafflckm. 

Financial aspect 

26. The present excise revenue of the State, exclusively from liquor, 
is nearly Rs. 8 crotes. It has bran gradually increasing every year as may 
be seen below:— 


Yesr 


Revenue 


Rs. 

1958- 59.5.73.r3>059 

1959- 40.6.41.37.034 

1960.61 7.17.99.102 

1961-62.7.85.44.145 


The cost of enforcement of prohibition in Andhra area at present is 
estimated at Rs. 38 lakhs per annum. It is believed that if prohibition is 
introduced in Telangana area also, an additional expenditure of Rs. 30 
lakhs would be required for enforcement. 
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Enforcemeiit of prohibition 

27. The enforcement of prohibition in the Andhra districts was taken 
over by the police with effect from the 15th January, 1956 and the per¬ 
sonnel of tlie Prohibition Department was absorbed in Police, Excise and 
other Departments. A Prohibition Intelligence Bureau was created with 
9 sub-divisions, 19 sub-posts and 65 stations. The additional staff included 
one Superintendent of Police, 13 Deputy Superintendents of Police, 24 
Inspectors, 165 Sub-Inspectors, 606 Head Constables and 1883 Consta¬ 
bles besides clerks, typists etc. Upto 31st January, 1961, the Police con¬ 
tinued to enforce the prohibition law when it was transferred to the Board 
of Revenue (Excise and Prohibition). 

Prohibition enforcement by Excise and financial implications 

28. The prohibition enforcement work was transferred to the Excise 
Department on 1st February, 1961. The whole Andhra region is treated 
as one Division and it is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Excise 
and Prohibition, Guntur. The Division has eleven districts and the set up 
of each district is as follows :— 

(1) The District Prohibition Officer is in charge of the administra¬ 

tion of the Madras Prohibition Act in the district. He has 
control over all the staff working in the district excluding 
those working in the Distillery Branch and Agency areas. 

(2) Each district is divided into two circles, each in charge of an 

Assistant Prohibition Officer (General Duty). The Assistant 
Prohibition Officer peruses the general diaries of the prohibi¬ 
tion stations and weekly diaries of the Sub-Inspectors. He 
also inspects the stations once in six months. Besides this, 
he has to conduct raids with the assistance of the station- 
staff in crime centres. He has to enquire into all the 
petitions sent to him for investigation. 

There is an Assistant Prohibition Officer, with one Sub-Inspector, 
one petty officer and ten prohibition guards in charge of a 
striking force at the headquarters of the District Prohibition 
Officer. He assists the District Prohibition Officer in con¬ 
ducting raids in important crime centres of the district. 

(3) There are two Sub-Inspectors for each taluk, each having his 

headquarters at selected stations. Each of them is assisted 
by one petty officer and seven prohibition guards except at 
district headquarters stations which are provided with 
eighteen prohibition guards. The main duties of the Pro¬ 
hibition Sub-Inspectors are :— 

(i) detection of prohibition cases; their investigation and pro¬ 

secution in the courts; 

(ii) inspection and supervision over a'l licences issued under the 

Madras Prohibition Act; 

(iii) maintenance of station records 

(iv) supervision, inspection and control over sweet toddy shops in 
their jurisdictions. 


49 P.C.—7 
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It was however urged that additiooal staff for effective enforcement of 
prohibition is necessary in all crime taluks and the strength of prohibition 
guards should be increased to at least twelve at each station. The financial 
implications of the proposal work out at Rs. 15-95 lakhs per annum as 
shown by the following figures:— 

Working sheet for the additional prohibition staff required’. 


Expenditure 
per annum 

Rs. 

(o) for 22 Deputy Prohibition Officers.1,18,066-08 

(6) for 88 posts of Prohibition Guards (for Deputy Prohibitinn 

Officers).87,41 5 

bfc I 

for 10 Sub*Inspectors ...... 22,946-40 

(<f; foi 20 Petty Officers ..... 21,892-80 

(«) for 1289 Prohibition Guards ... , . 12,80,441-04 

(/) for 11 posts of Upper Division clerks .... 26,994 00 

(j;) for 22 posts of Lower Division clerks. 37 > 179 -12 

l5^94^935•l2 

Enforcemoit of prohibition through police and excise 

29. There was a vocal section of social workers who were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the functioning of prohibition through the agency of the 
Board of Revenue (Excise and Prohibition). The task force was said to be 
inept, inefficient and corrupt. It was suggested that prohibition would 
succeed better if the enforcement was plac^ in the hands of the police. 
The comments of the Inspector General of Police of the State were invited 
on this point. For reasons summarised, below the Inspector General of 
Police did not favour the suggestion of the police taking over the enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition law. He thou^t that the field work of Sub-Inspector 
was neglected when he had to spend 20 to 25 days per month in court 
'fhis would be more so if he was further entrusted with prohibition work. 
An honest police force is a great asset to the State and the standards of 
honesty were likely to go down when the police engages itself in doing the 
work relating to prohibition. This work involves less risk but places 
greater temptation in the way of the police force. We have examined this 
aspect in Chapter XXXVII and have not been able to persuade ourselves 
to favourably entertain the suggestion. 

Practical measures for reducing illicit traffic in liquor and illicit tapping of 
neera 

30. A number of useful suggestions were made by the Government 
officers and the public. Among those, the following are important:— 

(i) In order to enforce prohibition effectively, the staff engaged 
should be increased. Further, the staff should have greater 
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mobility. A prohibition station whether it is managed by 
the police or by any other agency must not have more than 
50 villages to attend to. preferably between 20 to SO 
depending on the nature of the terrain and the volume of 
the crime. For every such station, there should be attached 
at least one vehicle wi:h a capacity to cany about 10 per* 
sons- 

(ii) All prohibition offences with the exception of drunkenness and 
possesion of a small quantity should be punishable with a 
minimum sentence of imprisonment besides fine. 

(iii) The desirability of imposing collective fines on villages where 

offences are committed, as also the desirability of using 
preventive detention in the case of notorious distillers. large 
scale racketeers, smugglers and transporters should be 
examined- 

(iv) It will save a lot of time if mobile courts are established and 

the procedure of summary trials adopted. 

(v) In order to make prohibition a success, active participation and 

cooperation of non-official agencies should be enlisted. 



^taicmcnt shotoing the particulars of manufacture and release of Spirituous Medicinal Preparations and Toilet preparationi ii 

region during the year 19^*63 
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HOMOEOPATHIC PREPARATIONS 










CHAPTER L 


LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN ASSAM STATE 


Inhabitants 

We visited the State of Assam from 16th to 24th of June, 1964, and 
the tour covered Shillong, Gauhati, Mangaldai, Bhutan border and 
Corrammore T^ea Estate, Tezpur, Jorhat, Dibrugarh, Digboi and Nowgong. 
These places formed part of six districts, namely. United Khasi and Jaintia, 
Kamrup, Darrang, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur and Nowgong. Discussions were 
held with officials, non-officials, members of the Legislature and ffie 
representatives of the hill tribes and plains tribes e.g. Kharis, Jaintias, 
Garos, Mikirs, Cacharies, and with the office bearers and representatives ot 
women’s organisations, and also of the tea estates. Though not counted 
among tribes, the Ahoms, whose ancestors came from Siam (now Thailand) 
and ruled over Assam for over six centuries, are retaining their exclusive 
habits, and following their own customs, and form a ^oup which has not 
yet been assimilated with the rest of the Assamese. The Nepalese who 
have settled in Assam for generations, have also certain sp^ial traits 
distinguishing them in certain matters from the rest of the people 

Area and popolatioD 

2. Assam, the eastern frontier State, has an international boundar>‘ 
extending upto 2,000 miles, including the NEFA but excluding Nagaland, 
llie State has a totd area of 47,089 sq. miles of which 24,056 are hills. 
According to 1961 Census, the total population is 11,860,059 out of 
ndiich 1,313,860 live in hill areas. Tea, which has the highest commercial 
importance is grown in over 1,000 gardens spread over an area of 4,00,000 
acres employing over a million labourers in the industry. The tea garden 
labourers are mostly tribals from the other States of Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bihar (Chhota Nagpur) and Andhra Pradesh. Brahmaputra, the 
mighty river, dividing the'State in two parts, flows from North East to 
West and then onwards to the South. The tributaries of Brahmaputra 
number more than 120 and this great waterway is criss<rossed by river 
craft, big and small, modem and medieval. 

Dry districts 

3. Out of eleven districts, prohibition is in force in three districts 
namely, Goalpara, Kamrup and Nowgong. The Assam Liquor Prohibition 
Act, 1952, was enforced in Nowgong on 1st April, 1960 and in Goalpara 
on 1st April, 1962. In Kamrup district the Act was enforced by stages. 
It was extended to Barpeta sub-division on 1st March, 1953, to the north 
bank portion of Gauhati sub-division on 2nd October, 1954 and in the 
south bank portion of the Gauhati sub-division on 26th January, 1956 
It has not been extended to any of the remaining eight districts. 
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In 1953, Section 3 of the principal Act was amended by addition of 
the following proviso:— 

“Provided that for three years from the commencement of the 
Assam Liquor Prohibition (Amendment) Act, 1956, it shall 
be lawful for a family of scheduled tribes to possess Pachwai 
to the extent of 2i seers for the purpose of home consump* 
tion.” 

'Explanation: The word ’family’ means persons living together and 
having a common kitchen.” 

The above limit of three years has expired in the districts of Kamrup 
and Nowgoog but not in the Goalpara district where it vrill be expiring on 
31st of Mar^, 1965. 

Drlnldng baUts of Tea Garden laboor 

4. Drinking habits are not individualised, but assume a tribal or group 
pattern. The lar^st liquor consuming population both in dry and wet 
areas is the tea garden labour. Though not belon^g to any Assamese 
tribe, they are tribals from other States, a large number of them being 
Santhals. In the matter of drinking, they present a formidable problem as 
they are inveterate and incorrigible tipplers and manufacturers of intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks. They brew pachwai and they also drink distilled liquor of high 
alcoholic strength. They live on the tea estates which are numerous. Ine 
enforcement is inadequate and their illeg^ operations go on practically 
unchecked. On a few occasions when raids were made, the exdse force 
was out-numbered and being inadequately equipped, was beaten up and 
violently assaulted. It was said that police in the hills is also under-stafied 
and it is not possible to enforce the law under existing conditions. This 
was the view expressed by the Deputy Commissioners and other hi^ 
officers. This is what happened in 1961 when firing was resorted to at 
Orang and Shri Ram Labhaya was appointed as Commissioner of Enquiry 
to enquire into the firing incident which took place on 12th June, 1961. 

Liquor triggered violence at Ono^ 

5. The trouble arose at the time of search conducted at Orang Tea 
Estates where a large amount of pachwai and some illidUy distilled liquor 
was recovered. When two workmen were arrested, about three hundred 
persons assembled, attacked and overpowered the excise and the police 
personnel and caused them injuries. The day previous to the search was 
a pay day and the day of the raid was a Sunday. It was found thust most 
of the labourers in the crowd were drunk. Seizure of pachwai was resented 
as also the frequency of the raids. In para 130 of the Report, it was 
observed: 

“Illicit brewing is admittedly very common. Pachwai in excess of 
the prescribed limit may be looked for at any time in the 

labour quarters_The quantities they consume, both men 

and women, are reported to be large. The drinking habit 

has taken root-Pachwai is part of their food_They 

do not see much sense in regulating the use of this partict^r 
item of food. They seem to believe that it is their customary 
right to lake it" 
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It was also noticed that on the day following tlie pay-Klay, die 
labourers indulged freely in drinking and there was illicit brewing on the 
tea estates. On this occasion, they have their pay and they also have 
liquor in sizable quantities. There was also a i^erence made to the 
undesirability of having licensed liquor shops around the tea gardens. Not 
only they offer temptation to the labourers to indulge in drink, but also 
encourage drinking. It was considered proper that the licensed liquoi 
shops should be at some distance from the tea gardens.* 

Regrettable reluctance 

6. There is a noticeable reluctance on the part of the excise to proceed 
against the tea estate labour and this, is out of fear of assault. The 
attitude of the tea planters is for several reasons unhelpful. They hesitate 
to permit members of their staff to bear testimony, lest they incur the 
collective wrath of the tea estate labour whose active cooperation in tea 
production is indispensable. The employers prefer to be left alone and 
do not like to be summoned as witnesses in court. They wish to avoid 
even the ^^test suspicion, that they are informers or assisted in the 
detection of liquor offences or in the enforcement of the law. This 
attitude, howsoever regrettable, is understandable. The tea estate labour 
brew their own pacbwai and if there is a country liquor shop within re^ 
asonable proximity, they are the main customers; otherwise, they patronise 
the illicit distiller and the smuggler. Among them even women are known 
to drink. Drink based pay-day absenteeism is a known featine as also 
brawling, fighting and rowdyism. A manager of a tea estate said, that the 
liquor shop located very near the estate had become a real nuisance, and 
apart from the disgusting behaviour of drunken labourers outside the shop, 
its proximity occasioned undermining of the discipline, interference with 
work and regularity of attendance besides causing disorderliness. The 
management expressed the wish that the excise liquor shop should be 
removed to a dbtant place. 

Tea labour habitually driuk 

7. Mr. J. S. Hardman, retired ICS, Adviser to the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, Assam, said that tea labour is given to drinking and has often been 
known to offer violent resistance to the enforcement. The tea labour has 
become a source of terror to the enforcement; which prefers to avoid 
rather than face them. In the vicinity of different tea estates, illicit dis¬ 
tillation goes on, the notorious distillers being the Nepali community. 
Mr. Hardman also observed, that the tea estate labour spent a good deal 
of their income on intoncating drinks; and consequently drink caused 
absenteeism is very high on the tea estates. In view of this propensity, 
the tea estates have made it a practice to pay bonus to the tea labour at 
a time when the industry may suffer least from absenteeism. Although 95 
per cent of the tea estates are located in the wet areas, illicit distillation 
goes on there as contraband liquor is cheaper and stronger. It was felt 
that the tea estate workers would not readily reconcile themselves to pro¬ 
hibition and if they could not obtain liquor legally, they would get it from 
illicit sources. In order to make any impression, it has to be drilled into 
their minds that drink is an evil and destructive of their health, happiness 


•Viit Report of the Comndseion of Inquiry, Firing «t Orang, by Shii Run Labhaya. 
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and economy. If they arc convinced through persuasion that drinking 
IS opposed to their own interests, they may then possibly give it up. In 
order that prohibition should succeed among them, the ground has to be 
prepared not so much through threats of violence as by propaganda, 
education, sports and recreation. 

INTUC can help 

8. The Indian National Trade Union Congress, of which they are 
members, can take up the w(»k of weaning them and this organisation 
seems to be the best media through which success is most likely to be 
achieved. At present, the activities of the office bearers of the Indum 
National Trade Union Congress among the tea estate labour are hot 
focussed on prohibition. But it can exercise its influence to the benefit of 
the members. The membership of INTUC on the tea gardens is about 
three lakhs, and it can do a vigorous propaganda for giving up the drink¬ 
ing habit among the labour force. We were informed that the officials of 
the INTUC were discouraging their members from drinking- There is 
ample scope for work if taken in earnest. 

Drinking by tribals 

9. Tribes living in the plains e^. Cacharies, Rabhas, Lalungs, Miris 
and Deories have been given to drinking from generations. Their 
favourite drink is ferments beer made from rice. Shri D. Basumatari, 
M.P., who is himself a Cachari, thought that the habit of drinking pachwai 
was so widespread, that almost three fourths of the paddy crop made by 
the tribals living in plains went in making fermented beer, correspondingly 
causing .scarcity of rice as a food. 

Cacharies and Sanri 

10. Among these tribes, there is a custom of daily collective mutual 
assistance in agricultural operations. The entire village goes out to assist 
single land owner to cultivate, harvest or to do other work on his field. 
In the evening, he is expected to offer drink to everybody. This 
necessitates almost daily libations in alcoholic drinks by the entire 
community. This social entertainment is known by the name of *sauri*. 
As a restdt of official and non-official efforts, education and propa^nda, 
the tribals are induced to give up intoxicating beverages at the ‘sauri* and 
to substitute tea for pachwai. The movement was started about 1950 and a 
certain amount of success has been claimed for it in Kamnip district. 
Public opim'on is being created among the tribals with a view to discourage 
the use of pachwai at their social, religious and oUier functions. Although 
the proviso to Section 3 of Assam Liquor Prohibition Act, 1952, re¬ 
produced above, allows each family to possess 2i seers of pachwai, some 
enlightened members of the tribal community resented the Ranting of tiiis 
concession and thought that total prohibition should have been enforced. 
There are five lakhs Cacharies in the State spread over six districts of 
Goalpara, Kamnip, Nowgong, Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

Mixes and Kharis 

11. Mizos of Lushai hills and Khasis are two leading tribes of the 
hill regitns. Among the Mizos, the flteracy has gone up to 87 per cent 
followed by Khasis. The two tribes together have 45 per cent literacy. 
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It was said of those who have had the benefit of education, that they were 
becoming growingly averse to drinking. This proves, that even in a con* 
servative community, generations’ old habit can be abandoned through 
education. Lalungs ate less advanced, but even among them the impact 
of education and propaganda against drinking is having some effect. 

The alcoholic strength of pachwai ranges from 8 to 12 per cent. This 
cannot be said to be constant as variation is considerable. In the bill 
areas, the tribesmen brew ‘zoo’ which is similar to pachwai. In the North 
Cachar hill area, there is consumption of distill^ liquor as well. In 
Khasi hills, distillation is common and drinking as a habit has been banded 
down from times immemorial from mother to daughter. Khasis are a 
matriarchal communiQf. 


Mikks 

12. At Nowgong, two memoranda were received from two associations 
—^Karbi-A. Durbar, Diphu and KartM*Aron Kapereng Amei, Efillai P.O., 
representing schedule tribes of the Mikir Hills Autonomous district The 
main points of the memoranda are that the Hindu section of the Mikir 
community are unwilling to give up their traditional drink as it forms a 
part of their daily life, social activity, worship, marriage, mourning and 
obsequial rites in honour of the dead. Drink is also a symtol of hospitality 
among them. 

Liquor for worship 

13. The Mikits demanded a concessional treatment and asked for 
certain exemptions and relaxations in the prohibition law. Emphasis was 
laid upon the sanctity attached to liquor in their worship. In the 
memoranda, as well as, during the course of discussions, it was made 
crystal clear that the concessions were sought in respect of their home¬ 
made and indi^ous drink and it did not include foreign or country 
liquor or even arrack. The representatives of the Mikir community wanted 
concessions relative to their home-made traditional brews, and had no 
objection whatsoever to the State prohibiting the use of other varieties of 
liquor which was not traditionally used by them. In the whole of the 
State, there are 2*5 lakh Mikirs. Some have settled in the hills and others 
in the plains, the only distinction being that the Mikirs who live in the 
hills are styled as Scheduled Tribes (Hills) and the others ai« known as 
Backward Classes. The Mikirs are in all the districts of Assam with the 
exception of Goalpara and Garo Hills. Their population is the largest in 
the districts of United Mikir Hills and North Cachar Hills. Their main 
pursuit is agriculture and literacy among them is 12 per cent The Mikirs 
are Christians and also Hindus. No special place is given to liquor among 
the Christian Mikirs. The Mikirs mrdee their own fermented drink called 
‘Hor’ from rice, maize and plantains. They also drink distiUed liquor 
which they call ‘Harak’ but no concession was claimed in respect of the 
use of ‘Harak’. They thought that as drinking was an old habit with 
them, they should be weaned gradually but not at once. 

The Miris 

14. The Miri tribes brew a liquor stronger than pachwai called 
‘Chaimod’. Tte Miris are also heavy drinkers. They are in conrider- 
able number in Lakhimpur district and the drinking pattern of Ahoms and 
of other local tribes, such as, Deories and Cacharies is no different. 




Another view of the distillery 
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Tbe distillen aad Bootl^gns 

15. Apart from the tribab and tea garden labour who brew their own 
favourite or customary liquor, there are certain conuuimities which 
specialise in tins activity. 

Hie Nepalese 

Nepalese have settled in Assam in large numbers. They have acquired 
a notoriety for illicit distillation and no amount of coercion or fear of law 
deters them. The Nepalese distillers distil around tea estates catering to 
tlte Uqoor thirsty population. The Napalese are considered to be expert 
dbtiUers and they make country liquor. A large number of Nepalese have 
no other means of livelihood, mth small investment, they are making 
high profits, and in the case of a large number of them, illicit (UstiUation 
has turned out to be their principal, if not, exclusive source of livelihood. 
These Nepalese have been living there for generations and they are Indian 
citizens though of Nepalese wigin- The drink produced the Nepalese 
is more potent than excise liquor and is much cheaper and, therefore, in 
great demand. 

Chowdai^ 

16. In Sibsagar district there is a community known as ‘Chowdangs* 
who are professional distillers and no fear of law cows them down. No 
coercive methods keep them from manufacturing contraband drinks. They 
are a sub-caste of the Ahoms. They have settled in these parb since 
centuries and the patrons of their stuff are mostly tea estate labour. They 
are distillers by profession and some of them have been convicted 
repeatedly. But the prison sentences have not deterred them (tom carry¬ 
ing on their pursuib. In the area of Jorhat, there are 10,000 Oiowdangs, 
who are given to manufacturing and selling intoxicating drinks. They are 
also known to be turbulent and on the slightest pretext they threaten 
peace and become disorderly 

Namasndras 

17. Namasudras are a small community whose occupation is illicit dis¬ 
tillation. They are notorious illicit distillers of Nowgong district and are 
migrants from East Pakistan. 

Trans-border distiOadon by Bhadas 

18. Another source of supply of liquor which defies control is fiom 
the Bhutanese territory bordering on three districts of Goalpara, Kamrup 
and Darrang. According to information available, there are as many as 
seven Bhutanese liquor shops along the border, over a stretch of 30 miles 
separating Mangaldai sub-divisimi of Darrang district and Bhutan. One 
such outstill was visited by the Chairman; it lies within a mile of Corra- 
more Tea Estate, which abuts on the border. The ccmsumers are almost 
entirely Indian and it is also obvious, from the feet, that the population 
on Bhutan side is sparse. The owner of the outstill said, that the next 
Bhutanese habitation was at a distance of 25 miles covering a whole day’s 
trek in the mountains. Apparently, the liquor licensee was not depending 
on the Bhutia custom. The liquor licensee further disclosed, that the 
Government of Bhutan was planning to start a modem distillery for 
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manufacturing foreign brand of liquor on tire border of Kamrup district, 
and at a place near Darrang Bazar. The place has been obviously selected 
because of the ready availability of Indian customers- It is believed that 
the new distillery is being pot up by an Indian citizen on the Bhutanese 
territory. This will ensure a plentiful supply of cheap duty free liquor 
with a high alcoholic strength and expertly prepared. The terrain is 
likely to help the smugglers. The distiller said that the sale price of his 
liquor ranged from Re. 100 to Rs. 6-00 per bottle of 750 ml. The 
price depended on the degree of proof strength. The base was jaggery 
which he purchased from the Indian side; and in one operation, by using 
10 gallons of wash, the total quantity of finished product came to about 
120 bottles. He claimed, that he could even get a high strength liquor 
ready within three hours by using a special catalytic agent, the name of 
which he was unwilling to disclose. The Bhutias make liquor also from 
maize, oranges and pine-apples. The liquor prepared by this Bhutia was 
said to be of superior quality and he claimed it to be superior to the 
foreign type of liquor manufactured in India and which was .selling in 
Assam at the rate of Rs. 10 to Rs. 14/- per quart bottle. Because of the 
higher price and comparatively lower strength of the excise liquor, pre¬ 
ference is given to the liquor produced by the Bhutias. Not only the 
customers cross over to the border to drink or to stealthily bring it to their 
own places, a goodly quantity is being smuggled even to distant places 
in India by trucks, other motor vehicles, and on river crafts. There is 
very little detection or interruption of the flow of smuggled liquor from 
Bhutanese distilleries. The Bhutia liquor licensee near Corramore Tea 
Estate also manufactured rum which he sold at Rs. 4 per bottle; his 
pine-apple flavoured wine fetches him Rs. 6, and his gin cost Rs. 8 per 
bottle. 

Bhutan also borders on NEFA and with its opening up, the Bhutanese 
liquor will be carried there by the smugglers. It is not surprising that the 
Bhutanese liquor licensees arc looking forward to expansion of the bootleg 
business. 

As there is no restriction as to quantity to be produced, the Bhutia 
distillers manufacture large quantities, the only control being the demand. 
TTie licence fee charged by the Bhutan Government is small. 

Difficulties of enforcement 

19. The work of enforcement is entrusted to the excise and if need be, 
they can seek police aid. The excise personnel is unarmed. On the 
enforcement side, it was suggested that there should be increase in the 
personnel as their number was small. They could not cope with the 
extensive breaches of liquor law; and on raids, they were often out¬ 
numbered by the offenders and sometimes subject to rough treatment. 
The general impression gathered is that the excise force is demoralised 
and contents itself by "reporting inconsequential cases of comparatively 
petty character steering clear of dangerous offenders; and usually turned 
a blind eye, where the infringement was by many, even though individually, 
on a small scale. They are also ill-equipped and do not possess sufficient 
number of vehicles, the force as constituted at present and also their 
equipment can hardly cope with a fraction of infringement of the excise 
law or of prohibition law. The detected cases are usually petty and few. 
The corruption among the lower ranks is stated to be considerable and 
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this is the chief hindrance in the way of prosecuting the big distillers and 
smugglers. It was conceded by the officials that the influential and rich 
distillers, though known, are not being caught as they are elusive. They 
also receive advance information of raids. The terrain both riverine and 
hilly adds to the difficulty of the enforcement. In the dry districts ffie 
proximity of wet areas enables the distillers to supply drink. In addition 
to the distiller, the other law dodgers are the middlemen who maintain 
the line of supply from the distiller to the ultimate consumer. Liquor is 
also kept in concealment, often stored in beds of the ponds and the streams. 

Section 10 of Assam Liquor Prohibition Act, and Section 20 of Assam 

Opium Prohibition Act. 

20. Under Section 10 of the Assam Liquor Prohibition Act, power of 
entry, search and seizure is given to the officer of the Department of Excise 
and Police not below the rank of Inspector. The difficulty which is being 
experienced is, that the Inspector usually stays at his headquarters and 
the officer incharge of the police station is Sub-Inspector. If Section 10 
were to be amended and the powers were conferred on the Sub-Inspector 
of Police, or on the Assistant Excise Inspector, who is just below the 
Excise Inspector, there will be more cases of detection and more efficient 
enforcement, as it is the Sub-Inspector or the Assistant Excise Inspector, 
who being on or near the spot, can organise raids and make searches and 
seizures. There do not appear to be greater chances of misuse of power 
by the Sub-Inspectors of Police or the Assistant Excise Inspectors. The 
provisions of Section 20 of the Assam Opium Prohibition Act are similar; 
and they confer power of entry, search, seizure and arrest without warrant, 
upon any officer of the Department not below the rank of Jamadar, and 
any police officer not below the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector. Section 
10 of the Assam Liquor Prohibition Act should be amended, and modelled 
on Section 20 of the Assam Opium Prohibition Act. 

Case Diaries 

21. The excise investigating officers are not maintaining case diaries. 
Better results in respect of conviction will be achieved if they were to do 

so. 

Fine.s and prison sentences 

22. It was admitted at all hands, that convictions for infringement of 
Assam Liquor Prohibition Act were few, the fines imposed were light and 
the prison sentences awarded were short. The Act, in its application 
appears to be toothless; and does not inspire fear in the minds of those, 
who habitually, contravene the law. The number of those who commit 
breaches of the law and remain undetected is very large 

Health permit rules 

23. In the districts to which Assam Liquor Prohibition Act is appli¬ 
cable, four kinds of permits may be issued for the use or consumption of 
foreign liquor as provided by Section 20. One of them is: 

“(b) that the health of such persons, shall be seriously and per¬ 
manently affected if such person is not permitted to use 
or consume such liquor;” 
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Rule 7 of Assam Liquor Prohibition Rules (1953), as amended, provides, 
that a person desiring a health permit has to make an application to the 
Deputy Commissioner or Sub-Divisional OfiQcer supported by a medical 
certificate to be obtained from the Civil Surgeon/Sub-Divisional Medical 
Officer. The applicant then appears before the prescribed medical authority 
tor medical examination who may give the requisite medical certificate. 
The Deputy Commissioner may then grant a permit for a fixed period and 
for a fixed quantity of liquor. The permit-holder desiring to renew the 
permit at the expiration of the period, is then required to make a fresh 
application supported by a fresh medical certificate. The rules as far as 
they go are unexceptionable. It was, however, said that the medical 
certificates are not being given for genuine reasons as contemplated by 
law, but to almost anybody who was willing to pay the prescribed fee of 
the doctor, ft was urged, and with good reason, that the rules should be 
amended to the extent that the medical examination should be by a 
properly constituted board and not by a single doctor. 

Molasses 

24. There is only one sugar factory in the State and its out-turn of 
molasses comes to 18,000 tons per year. There is no covered storage 
provided by the factory, and the molas.ses are disposed of to a private 
party. If experience of other States is a guide, the highest purchasers of 
molasses are always illicit distillers. This abuse is guarded against by the 
Molasses Control Order. 

Separate force 

25. The Inspector-General of Police expressed the view that having 
regard to multifarious duties of the police, most of which were of more 
exacting character and also of great importance, the police could hardly 
be expected to undertake prohibition work wholeheartedly. He was in 
favour of the creation of a separate enforcement agency. In the First 
Volume of this Report (Chapter XXXVII), we have given reasons why 
in our view the sug^tion is not feasible. 

The wealthy and the fashionable 

26. Tite problem of drinking in this State centres round the drinking 
communities which have been referred to above. There are no particular 
patterns of drinking by the local Assamese—rural or urban. There is 
said to be drinking indulged in by the upper social strata who include the 
richer classes, the sophisticated and the Government officers. With them, 
as elsewhere, it is a symbol of status and rank. The wealthy and the 
fashionable drink as a mark of superior social status. The Muslim 
population which is considerable and is growing fast, do not drink, as a 
rule. This is true of the local Muslims as also of the immigrants. 

Impact of Religion—Christianity 

27. The Christian missionaries have their missions ali over the State, 
in NEFA and also in Nagaland. A large number of tribes have become 
Christians and have been receiving education in missionary schools. 
Drinking among them is looked down upon. They have given up their 
traditional and'customary practices; and do not associate drinking with 
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social habits or rdigious rites. The effect of education in Christian in¬ 
stitutions has been a bias in favour of temperance in the sense of moderate 
drinking though not prohibition. The trilrals who have become Christians 
are gradually giving up drinking. 

Drink to Deity 

28. The Hindus among tribals and also those who follow Tantrism 
drink, and liquor plays an important part in their worship. The drink is 
also offered to the deity. The well-known Hindu shrine in Kamrup 
district, where prohibition is in force, has a permit for eight gallons of 
liquor a month. Obviously, the devout do not content themselves with 
just a symbolic offering of liquor. 

I'lie Aaiffiists 

29. Some of the tribes are animists or totem worshippers. Among 
them, liquor plays an important part from birth to death and at all 
occasions, whether of joy or sorrow, or business or worship. 

I'he rok of education 

30. As has been noticed earlier, literacy among certain tribes is very 
high. It is least among tea estate labour, as not only ad^ts but even boys 
and girls find employment on the tea estates. The facilities for education 
are comparatively less and the number of schools few. On certain tea 
estates there are evening schools which are being attended by die adults- 
It is widely believed, that the cause of prohibition can prosper through 
education and other non-coercivc approaches. Ainong Ae tribals who 
are conservative in outlook, and rigidly adhere to their habits and customs, 
prohibition propaganda should be done through their own representatives, 
whose views and advice is not likely to be misunderstood and ulterior 
motives will not be imputed to them. Education need neccssariljj be given 
on the evils of drinking. It should be a part of the curriculum in schools 
and colleges. Instruction should be imjwrted upon effects of alcohol on 
human body. The younger generation of school and college gdng age 
will be more receptive. A certain amount of moderation in drinking is 
likely to occur. If people are told that rice based brews, which form the 
bulk, add to the food problem. ProhiWtion will get a foothold even among 
the hardboiled. if there is widespread education, propaganda and publicity, 
as that will lead to new thinking and will mould and ultimately cr^te 
public opinion. The impact of properly planned and integrated education 
along with entertainment and recreation is bound to have its effect even 
upon tea garden labour, tribals and other habitual drinkers. It is, however, 
necessary that publicity and propaganda work is suitably planned. The 
pressure of education, needs being maintained over a long time. 

Women’s Organisations 

31. One encouraging feature of this State has been that women among 
several communities have banded themselves against the evils of dringing. 
Their organisations are vocal. The tribal women feel that drinking is 
taking a great toll of their happiness, domestic harmony and health. 

49 p.C—8 
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Tympang Women’s Association, JowaL 

At Shillong on the very first day, a deputation of fifteen ladies with 
their Chairman Mrs. R. Lamar, desired to express their point of view to 
the Study Team. They had only a day’s notice and, therefore, they regret¬ 
ted that they could not bring a large number of women from the interior 
of their sub-division to meet us. They submitted a written memorandum 
and promised to send a detailed one later. The ladies were members of 
the Tympang Women’s Association, Jowai, in the United I^asi and Jaintia 
Hills district, which is about 43 miles from Shillong. This Association is 
a social organisation of Christians and non-Christians and was started two 
years ago. Instead of giving the gist, the relevant portion of the memoran¬ 
dum is reproduced below as it is an eloquent reflection of their attitude 
and feeling:— 

‘Lately we have represented to the Government of Assam to do 
away with the liquor shop at Jowai and the illegal selling 
of liquor in the tea stalls and other bazar stalls in the local 
market at Jowai as liquor is sold in these establishments to 
the young people. 

“In the name of religion and custom, the Government allow the 
people in these hills to make rice beer for their own needs. 
This has led many people in the hills to distil liquor as a 
very profitable business. In this way, the evil of drink is 
spreading and taking its roots among the young people. In 
respect of brewing of rice beer, we would suggest that a 
specified quantity of rice be allowed for brewing of rice 
beer but in respect of distilling of liquor we would suggest 
that a phased programme be adopted that a complete 
stoppage of distilling liquor be achieved in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan period. 

*‘lt is not necessary for us to state here the distress and indebtedness 
among the rural people of our sub-division caused by drink. 
In fact, wherever drink is available there is acute poverty 
and indebtedness. We have no hesitation to say that if the 
evil of drink is not stopped with a firm hand, ^e land will 
very soon no longer belong to the tillers of the soil. No 
development work will bring any lasting benefit to the people 
unless complete prohibition can be enforced in these Hills. 
The loss in revenue can be more than compensated by in¬ 
creased production and welfare among the people. 

“As a first step we would urge upon you with all sense of urgency 
that you would be pleased to take such steps or to re¬ 
commend such steps as may be considered fit to stop selling 
of liquor to young people as the habit of drinfang has 
spread among them so rapidly that teenage boys and girls 
are taking to drink in such large number that very soon the 
number of addicts will increase to such an extent that 
enforcing of the prohibition policy of the Government will 
be extremely diiBcult and expensive. We would also re¬ 
quest that the Government of Assam be impressed on the 
need of taking firm action against illicit distillation of liquor 
which is also prevalent in our sub-division. Illicit dis- 
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tillation adds to the quantity of liquor available and makes 
control of sale of liquor difficult and impossible”. 

Later on, a detailed memorandum was sent by this Association. In 
view of the importance of the contents, the same is reproduced at the end 
of the Chapter. 

Women’s version 

32. During the course of discussion, the ladies assembled gave 
expression to their strong feeling and said that liquor drinking by their men¬ 
folk has done considerable damage and the evil effects are being borne by 
women and children. They were of the considered view that the evil 
should be put an end to by enforcement of prohibition. They said that 
80 to 90 per cent of the males above the age of 40 drink. Men get drunk 
and create rows at home and sulqect the women to physical assault and 
generally make a nuisance of themselves. The ladies said that under 
influence of drink, they indulge in gambling and return home drunk and 
some of them would even smash household things and^ crockery. They 
would sometimes spend their entire earnings on drink with the result that 
women who already work hard, have to work harder still, in order to keep 
the house going and feed the children. They said, that on the average 
50 per cent of the income goes to meet the drinking bill. Some of them 
were well educated and expressed their views in English. All of them 
were clearly made to understand the implications of the enforcement of 
prohibition, when not only distillation or sale, but even consumption and 
possession would become punishable. After having fully understood the 
consequences, all the ladies present, without exception, said, that they 
wanted prohibition to be introduced in their district. They expressed 
their keenness that their and their children’s happiness was involved and 
drinking must be stopped. One of them said that drinking was responsible 
for the early death of her husband, and another bitterly complained that 
her husband was selling all his fortune leaving the family in a very sad 
state of destitution. They also said, that drinking habit was spreading 
among the boys, some of whom were expelled from school for this reason. 
In the words of one of them: “Men who are given to drinking will rather 
deprive their child of his meals than go without drink.” They also said, 
(hat lately, a few among teenage adults who were receiving education, had 
started drinking and they feared, that unless something was done to check 
this habit, there was risk of the habit spreading. Among the tribes of 
Khasis and Jaintias, to which they belong, there is a matriarchal system; 
find the rule of descent is from mother to daughter. The women, if pro- 
perlv organised, could contribute materially towards containment, if not 
eradication, of the e^. 

Shri B. D. I.vingdoh. M.L.A. and Shri Barey, Chief Executive Member 
of the District Council, United Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Shillong, endorsed 
the views expressed by the Tympang Women’s Association. Shri Lvinedoh 
complained, that now the youngsters in schools and colleges in Shillong 
were taking to drinking. He, however, felt that although prohibition law 
was being violated to a large extent, it was desirable, and it needed tighten¬ 
ing. It should be made harder for people to obtain drink and efforts 
to make it work efficiently, need intensification. Prohibition will be a 
boon to those who have not yet taken to drinks or who have started only 
recently. 
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The Garo llills Mothers’ Union 

33. In Gauhali, the representatives of two women’s organisations came 
to express their views. The representatives of the Garo Hills Mothers’ 
Union said that the mothers felt that some restrictions on the sale of 
liquor should be placed, theirs being a wet area. They said, that their 
Union felt that drink had undermined health and economic life. The 
Garos like Khasis and Jaintias have a matriarchal system, and the property 
descends from mother to daughter, the youngest being preferred. If pro¬ 
perly organised and helped, they could make a helpful contribution. They 
said, that among the Garos, Christian women hardly drink, and among 
the non-Christians, the drinking women were 50 per cent of the drinking 
men. They thought that if the women’s organisations were properly assisted 
and aided, they were willing to take up the work of education in their 
own respective communities and keep their people from drink. 


Assam Pradesh Mahiia Samiti 

34. The third women’s body was Assam Pradesh Mahiia Samiti whose 
membership extended to 1,25,000. This organisation is engaged in welfare 
activities including child welfare. Shrimati Chandra Prabha Saikiani was 
strongly of the view, that without effective enforcement of prohibition, the 
condition of society was deteriorating and immediate steps need being 
taken to save the males who were given to drinking. The representatives 
of both the Unions at Gauhati said, that they were of the opinion that 
drinking among the male population and occasionally even among women 
was having a disastrous effect on the children and early steps need being 
taken to implement prohibition. They demanded that the State Govern¬ 
ment should be persuaded to take early steps to introduce prohibition and 
unless effective steps were taken immediately, they feared that the problems 
of morality, health and economics would worsen. 


Enforcement by stages 

35. A number of persons expressed the view, that in the wet districts, 
particularly among the hill districts, prohibition must not be introduced at 
one stroke, but proper field should be prepared for its ultimate acceptance. 
The. period should be utilised in making people prohibition minded through 
temperance programme. Advisory Board should be formed inviting re¬ 
presentatives of the Advisory Committees and the public and M.L.A.’s of 
the locality. The change over to prohibition should be phased and 
gradual. Another suggestion was that total prohibition should be in¬ 
troduced in two phases. Distilled liquor should be prohibited first, and 
then after a suitable interval, the problem of brewed variety should be 
tackled. Regarding tribals, the suggestion was that the use of pachwai or 
any other traditional drink of theirs, should be made illegal among them, 
only after ascertaining that they were willing to give up their customary 
habits, and without feeling, that pressure was being brought upon them to 
give up their old customs; in other words, after their minds are imbued and 
made receptive to prohibition. There should not be an imposition from 
without but a desire from within. 



N. E. V. A.—^Nagaland etc. 

36. The NEFA territory, the Nagalaod, Tripura and Manipur were not 
visited. Ihe conditions in these areas are not dissimilar. In Nagaland 
and NEFA, liquor is home-made and prepared for personal use and coo- 
sumpuon, and not for sale, it is feared that liquor made in Bhutan, with 
the opening up of NEFA, will find its way there. 



Annbxure 


To 

The Chainnao, 

Study Team on Probibitioo, 

Manning Commission, 

Government of India, 

New DdM. 

„ . i ^ . Dated, Jowaif the 20th June 1964 

Sir, 

While thanlung'' you for the patient hearing which you and the 
members of the Study Team gave us when we met you on the 17th June 
1964 in Shillong, we would Uke to supplement our Memorandum which 
We handed over to you with the following further observations: 

(1) In our Memorandum dated the 17tb June, 1964 a passing 
reference was made to the distress and indebtedness pre¬ 
vailing among the rural prople of this sub-division, ne 
economic depression prevailing in the rural areas can be 
directly trao^ to diiiddng haUt among the men-folk. An 
enquiry will reveal that a great number paddy fields 
have either been mortga^ or sold to money-lenders. The 
reason for or cause of this is drink. The head of the family 
who has taken to drink cannot do a full day’s work and 
cannot also go to work steadily throughout the week. His 
efficient is thus impaired and couffied with poor nourish¬ 
ment his health breaks down and he becomes a physical 
wr^k—a burden to himself, bis family and society—result¬ 
ing in poor production. The burden of providing for the 
fs^y then falls on bis wife. Production continues to fall 
and'tbis leads to indebtedness. Indebtedness leads to 
worry and unhappiness. The family is somehow held to- 
gedter by the sheer will and sacrifice of the woman and she 
grows old prematurely. The cluldren brought up in such 
circumstances have an unhappy childhood and tnis makes 
them poorly equipped to be good citizens and more often 
they also take to drink. We feel that no Nation can be 
truly strong if the quality of its citizens is poor. We do not 
believe in the material development of the people without 
tatog into account their moral and spiritual quality and 
development. 

We fed that the land must belong to the tillers of the soil and frag¬ 
mentation and alienation must not be allowed to continue 
unabated. If this is to be stopp>ed and if the people in the 
rural areas and elsewhere are to be lifted up from povert}[, 
ignorance, superstition and their moral, spiritual and phyri- 
cal health to be improved, the answer is Prohibition. 
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(2) It is not possible for us to get even an approximate figure of 

the percenta^ of those who are addicted to drink. We 
can say that in Jowai Town, 80 to 90 per cent drink. In a 
number ctf villages in the sub^livision, but for a o[ 

non-drinkers, all the men^folk in the village rfrink It is 
suggested that a supey be made with a view to finding out 
the number of addicts. It is also suggested that the quan¬ 
tity of liquor produced and sold in stills and liquor shops 
be collected village-wise and to this quantity a certain per¬ 
centage ^ added of the quantity illicitly distilled. This will 
give an idea as to the quantity of liquor consumed in a year 
or month in any village. 

(3) Drink is a habit. Once formed, people take to drink whether 

they are happy or unhappy and they keep on drinking 
whether they can afford it or not. We feel a family life in 
the village, by and large, is a happy one, but a man does 
take to drink somehow tluough sheer boredom and boredom 
can so rear in the villages that only those who have lived in 
the villages can realise. We surest that some amenities 
and entertainments should be provided in the villages espe¬ 
cially in those villages where the drink-habit is deep-rooted 
and prevalent. 

(4) It has been noticed that to keep up with the times, young people 

of both sexes are taking to drink. This habit, as alteidy 
stated, will spread and with it, juvenile delinquency and all 
its resultant danger. Social workers should be trained for 
work among young pet^le. Hostel facilities should be 
provided and should be staffed with trained worl^rs. 
Other channels should be provided where young people can 
express themsdves in wholesome and healthy games and 
sports and entertainments. In other words, and in short, 
guidance must be provided in vocation, in entertainments 
and in sports. There can be no doubt that young people 
do feel frustrated through absence of moral and spirituid 
guidance and also through lack of understanding. 

(5) It is understood that a big quantity of rice is being used for 

distillation of liquor. Some persons have estimated that 
the quantity of rice so used is so considerable that it may 
run to thousands of maunds per month. It is also a fact 
that one kilogi^ of rice can feed a number of persons 
whereas four times that quantity cannot provide sufficient 
drink for one person. Tius is a colossal waste of the peo¬ 
ple’s staple food which is in a very short supply all over 
India. While Jowai sub-division produces ad^uate quan¬ 
tity of rice to make it self-sufficient in rice, truck-loa^ of 
rice is being taken outside the sub-division every week and 
the maior portion of this rice so exported finds its way to 
distilleries. No distilleries should be allowed to use rice for 
ffistillation of liquor and any infringement of this restriction 
should invariably result in cancellation of licence in adffition 
to other penalties. 
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(6) Apart from the barm done to health by drink and pror nou 

rishment, people who drink, have generally speaking, low 
sense of value, moral and spiritual. Famuies are broken 
up, children left to their fate, illegitimate children appeared 
in number of places and wild oats sown ever 3 nvbere by 
people who drink. 

(7) Until such time as total prohibition can be enforced, the num* 

Ixr of stills and liquor shops in the sub-division, we would 
again urge, should be gradually reduced. SeUing of liquor 
anywhere other than licensed places should not be tolerated. 
No facility should be provided for people to indulge in 
drink. In as much as it is wrong for the State to provide 
facilities for other propensities for immorality, it is also equal¬ 
ly wrong for the State to provide any facility for people to 
indulge in drink which is the parent of all crimes and im¬ 
morality. The law should be enforced firmly and drunk¬ 
enness in towns or villages must be dealt vnth properly. 

Yours faithfully. 

Sd./- R. Lamar. 

Chairman. 

Tympana Wowen’s Association, Jowai. 



CHAPTER LI 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN KERALA STATE 

Area and Population 

Kerala is the smallest State of India situated along its western coast 
stretching from about 40 miles north of Cape Comorin tip to Mangalore. 
It has a coast-line of about 3S0 miles. The State has a population of IS 
million according to the Census of 1961 and has the highest rate of lite¬ 
racy. 

Dry and Wet Parts 

2. This State is partially wet and partially dry. Area-wise 58-8 per 
cent and population-wise S6-1 per cent of the State is under prohibition. 
The northern districts of Kerala, viz. Cannanore, Kozhikode and Palghat 
and the three adjoining taluks of Trichur district are diy. The southern 
most district, i.e. Trivandrum and two taluks of Quilon district bordering 
on it are also dry. In the intervening area the wet laws prevail. Even in 
these areas there are small enclaves which formed part of former Malabar, 
which are dty. 

Drinking Habits 

3. Apart from the sophisticated few whose number is negligible, 
women as a rule are not given to drinking except among the bacl^ard 
communities where drinking has been traditional. In the low-income 
groups within the range of Rs. 100 *00 per month, the men given to drink¬ 
ing spend considerable ansount. In this group, anything from 2S to 33 
per cent of the income goes in paying their drink bill. Various estimates 
were given as to the number of drinking males varying from SO to 90 per 
cent. As these assessments are vague surmises without any basis, it is 
difficult to place any reliance on them. The same is our dfficulty when 
it was said that 10 to 20 per cent males among the sophisticated richer 
classes drink. It was pointed out, that persons under iimuence of drink, 
have contributed a good deal to crimes of violence and those involving 
outra^ng the modesty of women and general rowdy and disorderly be¬ 
haviour. The richer classes in urban areas have a preference for foreign 
liquor which is often smuggled into the State from foreign ships and also 
from the neighbouring wet areas. The Chief Minister stud that because 
of illicit distillation, even women and children have taken to drinking and 
illicit distillation was carried on in huts and dwellings, and this is leading 
women and children to take to drinking. 

Extent of illicit distillation and traffic 

4. Illicit distillation and traffic in liquor are fairly prevalent in the dry 
areas, the main reason being the lure of high profit, the low investment 
and not much experti^. A person engaged in the illidt trade makes much 
higher income than an honest worker. This factor has a demoralising 
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effect The incidence of crime is growing as can be noticed by the under¬ 
noted figures of cases detected: 


Year 





Travancore^Cochin 

area 

Malabar area 

1957-58 

, 


, , 


. 2048 

4855 

1958-59 

• 


• 

• 

. 2227 

5870 

1959-60 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 2630 

7048 

1960-61 

. 

• 

• 

• 

3x58 

10216 

1961-62 

• 

• 

• 

* 

35«3 
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The dosive racketeers 

5. The rich men who are financing rackets are the master-brains who 
manage to escape. The persons who ate prosecuted for different offences 
are their hirelings, who are paid for the risks and under no temptation or 
threat will flinch and disclose the identity of their accomplice employer. 
We are not aware of any cases of the betrayal of the boss, llie number 
of cases reported represent only a small fraction of the crime committed. 
We were informed that in wet areas there is some check on the illidt distil¬ 
lers throu^ the instrumentality of the liquor contractors whose monopoly 
rights are violated. The contractor in his own interest assists in putting 
down illicit traffic. The enforcement staff in the wet areas concentrates 
on those offences which are committed with the connivance ot the liquor 
contractors. 

Prices vary 

6. There is a sharp difference between the price of licit and illicit 
liquor. In the wet area of Quilon, the cost of arrack i^r bottle of 7S0 ml. 
is from Rs. 8-00 to Rs. 10*00, while in the dry area, illicit liquor is avml- 
able at Rs. 2 *50 per bottle. 

Unchecked illicit distillation in wet areas 

7. Illicit distillation is not confined to the dry regions. It manifests 
itself wherever the enforcement is lax. In wet areas, the illicit distiller 
competes on favourable terms with the liquor shops as he is in an advan¬ 
tageous position because his commodity being duty free is available at 
cheaper price- Wherever communities are given to drinking, they suffer 
evil consequences. The Chairman visited a tea estate near Thekkady, 
where the labour employed was mostly Tamilian; and the drinking was 
indulged in by men and women; and their average earnings were hardly 
Rs 60-00 per mensem. The manager of the estate told the Chairman 
that the women and children of drinkers suffer psrceptiUy; they mostly arc 
anaemic, ill-nourished and under-fed. In that area, which is -on the high 
Nilgiris, distilling of ilUcit arrack goes on unhindered; and there is no 
agency—excise or police—to enforce liquor laws. Althou^ the repon 
is wet, the drink which is consumed is dmost uniformly nfidt. If there 
were intensive education with stern enforcement, the oondition of the 
labourers and their families will not present a picture of misery, want and 
distress. 
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logredients of illicit liqoor 

8. The main ingredient of illicit arrack in the State is jag^ry. Anuno- 
nium sulphate, used dry battery cells, bark of cashew or of mulberry trees 
are used to quicken fermentation. Rotten ptHatoes, rice powder and 
dates ate sometimes mixed with jag^ry. Toddy is adultertUed by adding 
non*edibIe varieties of tapioca. 

Cmipedes, scorpioiis' used in decoctioo 

9- We were informed by a number of people—officials and non-officials— 
that besides droppings of hens, centipedes and miffipedes, a kind of 
' scorpion was often used ostensibly to add strength to the decoction. Cen¬ 
tipedes and millipettes are wingless vermiform articulated animals having 
many feet constituting the order of the class myriapod. These can be 
very venomous. The distillers throw them into tlte wash deliberately. 
Such arrack sold by them is commonly known by the name of *atta‘ which 
in Malayalam means ‘centipede*. Hi^y reputable persons, induding 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils, Advocates, high Government officers, 
(including those engaged in enforcement) stated from direct information, 
that illicit distillers deliberately put in the wash poisonous scorjnons in the 
belief that the drink is thus made strong and, therefore, more acceptable to 
the consumer. They deposed that this was done on purpose, as anything 
decomposed whether rotten fruit, vegetables or flesh, quickens fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Misuse of allopathic pcepantioBs 

10. One of the proUems of enforcement to which our attention was 
drawn was the misuse of mediciiud preparations, in particular. Tincture 
Zingibiris Mitis. The seller can always supply the tincture with a hi gh 
ulcoholic content and cheap. The Board of Revenue in Uie State has im¬ 
posed certain quantitative restrictions on the production of tinctures which 
are liable to misuse. But these orders have been challenged in the High 
Court and the cases are still pending. 

Misuse of suavams and ari^tams 

11. In this State, the liquor laws are successfully evaded at a large 
scale behind the cloak of ayurvedic preparations. There are in tffis State, 
1S,(X)0 ayurvedic graduates and they are registered as A-Qass vaidyas. 
There are also a l^ge number of B-Class vaidyas who are allowed to 
practise though they have not obtained any degree or diploma and may 
not have passed any examination. Asavams and arishtams are very 
popular with the vaidyas in the State as they easily render themsdves to 
misuse. We were told that asavams and anshtams have two-fold effect: 
firstly, they preserve the drug with which they are made; and secondly, 
they have a quicker action. If asavams and arishtams were prepared ac¬ 
cording to the genuine formulae, they could not be misused and taken in 
exces»ve doses. If they, in fact, contain ffie paiticutor drugs, ffie 
overdose will be harmful. There is no danger of misuse of genuine asa¬ 
vams and arishtams, but what is actually happening is, that the prepaia- 
tions which go by the names of asavams and arishtams have just some 
colouring and rarely a drug is added. The herbal or mefficinal dement in 
such preparations is not for any curative purpose; but in the event of being 
caught, a ready defence can be made available that the preparation sold 
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wab medicinal. What goes by the names ol arishtams and asavams is noth¬ 
ing but an alcoholic preparation to which is added some colouring or an 
aromatic substance. These are not medicinal preparations at all and do 
not contain any remedial drugs. Their abuse lies in the f^se labels 
arishtams and asavams under which they are sold. Tie alcoholic 
strength of genuine ayurvedic preparations is fairly low, ranging from 8 to 
10 per cent. But in the fake preparations, the real purpose of which is to 
supply an intoxicating beverage, the stren^ goes up to even 20 per cent. 
I'hese malpractices are indulged in by a very large number of A-Class and 
B-CTass vaidyas. 

Vaidyas act as agents of liquor suiqdiers ' 

**'i2. There are individuals and groups who engage themselves on a 
large scale in the manufacture of spirituous preparations under the labels 
of different types of asavams and arishtams. Very often, the stuff 
is exactly the same, but is sold under different labels. All that the manu¬ 
facturers need is co-operation from any A-Class or B-Qass vaidyas who 
may be paid not more than Rs. 100 to ISO per month for their services 
as a screen or camouflage. They become stockists for the so-called 
ayurvedic preparations and at their premises people come and drink liquor 
in the name of arishtams and asavams. Very often, the consumers have 
a separate place for drinking, but the entrance to that place is through the 
shop or premises of the vaidya whose nameplate is pronunently displayed. 
Beyond this, no further co-operation from the vaioya is ne^ed as the 
consumers know the place and the stuff they want which is supplied by 
the servants of the manufacturer. Most of these so-called ayurvedic pre¬ 
parations are spurious and sub-standard. 

Difficulties of enforcement 

13. Unlike in the case of other crimes, say, under the Indian Penal 
Code, there is no Reeled party in the case of an offence under the prohi¬ 
bition law and nobody is prepared to give information about offences or 
to co-operate in their detection. Further, in every village or town Ae 
liquor racket is cornered by rowdy elements- In many cases, they enjoy 
the support and protection of rich and influential men in the localiQr, 
either because they cater to them or otherwise are serviceable or are feared. 
In all such cases, they are a factor to be reckoned with. People are 
afraid of displeasing them, and therefore, the public is unwilling to co-ope- 
ratc with the enforcement staff. They seldom like to stand as witnesses 
to searches and seizures. Even if they do, they are generally won over 
by the accused by bribery or by outright bullying. So in every contested 
case, as the witnesses turn hostile, acquittals are the rule. 

lugenuous methods to avoid detection 

14. The illicit distillers and traffickers resort to ingenuous methods in 
order to prevent discovery. Wash is usually kept at a distance from their 
place. Distillation is done during broad day-li^t and batches of urclffns 
are placed at vantage points to warn of the approach of rai^g parties. 
By specially arran^d signals, hooting or cat-caUing, the dis^ers are 
informed of the approaching party. The operators withdraw leaving some 
pots and pitchers. 
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Luck of equipmeDt 

15. Another difficulty facing the enforcement staff is lack of equip¬ 
ment, particularly vehicles for quick transport. The department has not 
been able to provide vehicles for each range or even for each taluk. More¬ 
over illicit distillation is carried on in places which are not easily accessible 
and near the banks of rivers where destruction of incriminating materials 
can be more easily done. 

Sweet toddy Licences defeat Prohibition 

16. Yet another difficulty in the matter of enforcement of prohibition 
is the practice of issuing licences for sweet toddy tapping from cocoanut for 
purpose of manufacturing jaggery. There are rou^ly 23,000 sweet t^dy 
tapirs and almost every one of them is known to misuse this privilege. 
Either the tapper sells fermented toddy, or such toddy is used for illicit 
distillation. Ihe root cause for this is that the production of jaggery from 
cocoanut toddy is not economical. We were informed that the average 
earning (tf a cocoanut neera tapper is not more than Re. 1 *00 per day, but 
if he sells neera after it gets fermented, he can earn upto Rs. S-00 per 
day. 

Some Enforcement Problems 

17. There are several reasons which stand in the way of successful 
enforcement of prohibition. There is a general feeling that prohibition 
law can be broken with impunity, without fear of consequences. The 
drinking indulged in by officials and the affluent in the society is being 
imitated by the others. There is no impetus for persons engaged in 
illicit distillation for an alternative employment equally or sufficiently 
lucrative. There are no cottage industries to which they could take as a 
suitable substitute. It is for this reason that the illicit distillers in general 
and the tapping community in particular, arc averse to prohibition. There 
is a feeling which is un^rstandable. that what is not a crime in wet 
areas ought not to be morally wrong in the dry region in the same State. 
The inconsistency is considered to be iniquitous and is resented. As there 
are very many dry and wet pockets in close proximity in th: State, the 
enforcement of prohibition law results in public disapproval. The piece¬ 
meal adoption of prohibition, sometimes not even in the whole district but 
in a few taluks, hampers the enforcement of dry laws. There was a gene¬ 
ral feeling that prohibition detection could be materially improved if per¬ 
sons having a living faith in prohibition alone were employed in the pro¬ 
hibition task force. The liquor law is being violated by cross-section of the 
society—rich and poor alike—and this has a demoralising effect upon the 
agent.s of the enforcement. Quite a number of drinkers, apart from being 
rich, occupy a high social position in the society. 

Prevailing corrnption impedes prohibition 

18. One reason why traffic in liquor and illicit distillation flourishes is 
that illicit liquor business is connived at by the enforcement agency. There 
are a large number of places where illicit drink is available and they are 
well known to the enforcement agents. But the illicit distillers are not 
brought to book because they make regular payments of bribes (mamuls). 
Hi{^ officers of the Government referred to laxity and corruption in the 
enforcement. The number of prosecutions which may seemingly swell are 
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intended only for statistical purposes and are ordinarily petty cases involv¬ 
ing sentences of fine. There is definitely a liaison between some members 
of the enforcement and the bootle^rs. The ‘mamuls’ are being regidarly 
paid at fixed intervals and the business of bood^^ng is guaranteed secu¬ 
rity and non-intetf§rence. This view was shared even by the Ministers 
who also said that in many places the bootleggers pay higher payments than 
the salary drawn from the Government The Inspector-General of Police 
had submitted a written note and also orally expressed the view' to the effect 
that in the interest of the purity of police acininistration, the prohibition 
work should be entrusted to a separate organisation as the temptation 
involved had a devastating effect in corrupting the force. He expressed the 
view that detection and prosecution should be entrusted to a separate orga* 
nisation but with a view to keep that organisation within check and fiiro 
from corruption the pdice shoidd have a concurrent jurisdiction so that 
it could keep an eye on the separate oiganisadon as well. Thus, there will 
be a check and a counter-dieck. In the first instance, the responsibility 
should be of the separate agency but lest they allow themselves to be 
corrupted, the police should exerdse a counter-check and supervision. 
Neither of the two organisations will be lulled into a sense of false security 
and the corrupt propenrities would be kept under check. 

Alleged vkdmisafion of Prohiliition informers by die Police 

19. One spedal feature of this State, relating to prohibition activity 
was the existence of a number of what are known **Prohibition Informants* 
Assodations**. The representatives of these assodations told us, that they 
had taken upon themselves the duty of giving information to the police of 
illidt distillation and of other illegal activities in contraband liquor. As 
they were doing so openly, thev often came into conflict with the violent 
elements among the illidt distiflers. We received a few representations 
and were told that some of them had been trying to co-operate with the 
enforcement at a grave risk to their person and property. A case was 
brought to our notice in which several thousands of hay stacks belonging 
to a prohibition informant were set on fire as a retaliatorv measure on the 
part of the illidt distillers. Some of them complained, that for thdr ser¬ 
vices. they should eet protection. They, however, said, that the important 
among the illidt distillers had a secret understanding with the police, who 
for a consideration would not interfere with their illidt operations relative 
to violation of prohibition laws. Thev also said, that the illidt arrack was 
being prepared with the connivance of the police and sometimes the infor¬ 
mants were rictimised bv the police at the instance of Illidt distillers who 
were hand in glove with them. This asoect was brought to our notice 
by a number of persons who met and who also presented to us written 
memoranda. We are not in a oosition to categorically nronounce our 
v-rdict 0*1 the factual accuracy of such representations. If thev are true 
they disclose a very unhappy state of affairs vis-a-tds law enforcement. 
One fact which has struck us is that these allegations were made openlv 
and in writing bv prohibition workers and they would have hesitated to take 
such a bold step if what thev said was entirely without foundation. This 
matter certainly needs looking into. 

Sncccssfol Enforcement has benefited Sodety 

20. The district offidals and the non-offidals whom we met at different 
places, said that wherever prohibition had been successfully enforced, there 
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was a perceptible improvement in the economic, social and moral conations 
of the people. We received a representation from a women’s organisation 
of Kuddalur from the Secretary, Mahila Samajam. The membsiship of 
the organisation is restricted to women, and they said, that they were in a 
better position to realise the iniquities perpetn^d on them and upon the 
families by the drinking husband or father in the family. They felt strongly 
that proUbidon had tenefited the community and there was more peace 
and harmony in the home, and their economic wndition had considerably 
improved. They went to the length of proposing that a referendum on 
the question of enforcement of prohibition should be taken excluayely from 
women, as they alone could correctly and objectively give an indication of 
the harm caused by the men who were given to drinldng. 

PoUticians and Prohibition 

21. The politicians and political workers felt shy of taking up the cause 
of prohibition as they did not wish to incur the risks of losing support from 
the drinking members of the community. It was felt, that on the eve 
of elections, the attitude of different political parties towards 1x>otleggers 
and others who contravened prohibition laws, was of compromise, if not 
of sneaking abetment. They are prone to overlook the faults of their 
partymen and condone the acts of those who are engaged in anti*social 
activities. Their attitude being that of wo<OTg the vc^rs, they would 
always hesitate to take a firm stand on matters which admit of controversy, 
lest they annoy a section and lose its support in consequence. 

The problem of tappers 

22. We received written representations from rei>resentatives of the 
tapping community. We were informed that the net Income of a tapper 
from tapping palmyra trees rarely exceeded Rs. 2*50 per d^ if he were 
to convert the sap into palm Jaggery. On the other hand, if be sold the 
sap as teddy, the income would be more than double. In the case of 
tappers engaged in tapping cocoanut palms, their income was hardly 
Rs. 1.2S per day, as a tapper cannot climb more than 10 to IS trees per 
day. The palmyra 'jaggeiry production is uneicononncal to ^e tapfwr, 
though jaggery produced from cocoanut palm or sago palm brings a rea¬ 
sonable income. In the entire State, there are about 40,000 tappers. The 
numbsr of unlicenced tappers tapping trees secretly cannot be 
determined. Out of the 40,000 tappers in the entire State, about 
18,000 are tapping trees in the wet areas. The tapping community is 
opposed to prohibition as that throws them out of employment We^ reemv- 
ed a number of memoranda from the tappers’ organisations including one 
from Kerala State Chethu Thozhilali Federation, Alleppey. They were 
opposed to prohibition and urged several reasons in support of their con¬ 
tention. viz 

(i) Prdiibition adversely affects the tapping community: 

(ii) Under prohibition, the people in dry areas are forced to drink 

poisonous and injurious stuff; 

(iii) The toddy tapped by tlwm is non-injurious; its alcoholic content 

is less than 10 per cent and it has some food value; 

(iv) According to the memorialists, the average earnings of a tapper 

are from Rs. 3 00 to 3-25 per day. 
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If the State Government applies its mind, there should oe no difficulty 
in finding other suitable alternative employments for the tapping community. 
So far no specific scheme for the rehabilitation of tappers has been drawn 
up. This is not a problem on account of which the enforcement of piohi- 
iHtion need be delayed. Even more lucrative employment for which they 
may be suited can be considered. 

Palm Gur Industry in Kwala 

23. There were a number of complaints from knowledgeable quarters 
on the unsatisfactory working of palm-gur industry in the State. 'Die 
Kerala State had instituted an Enquiry ^mraittee which gave its findings. 
In view of the importance of the question both for the State and also in 
the palm tracts in other States, the problems along with solutions have been 
considerid in Chapters LXV and LXVI respectively. 

Visit to the Central Jail, Trivandrum 

24. With a view to obtain first-hand knowledge, a visit was paid by the 
Chairman to the Central Jail, Trivandrum on 18th of May, 1964. 

Out of the total number of 900 inmates of the jail, about 200 had been 
convicted of prohibition offences. About four or five persons had been 
awarded the maximum sentence of six months. As many as 100 were 
previous convicts. There were 20 women convicted of prohibition offences, 
two of whom were repeaters. Two male and female convicts were selected 
at random for interview. 

Convicted fourteen times 

25. B. P., aged 50 years, admitted having been convicted 14 times 
and his present sentence was for three months. He mads no secret of the 
fact that he had been distilling openly unmindful of the consequetKes and 
his longest sentence was for nine months. As he had no other means of 
livelihood he would continue distiUing even after the expiration of the 
present term of imprisonment. He admitted that a large number of 
people were engaged in illicit distillation. He along with oUiers was paying 
regular bribes as they could not otherwise purchase freedom from inter¬ 
ference. His average dally output was 84 ozs. which he sold at Re. 0*25 
per oz. His investment was Rs. 10'00 and the sale proceeds were 
Rs. 21 00. As the production was not sufficient to meet the requirements 
of his customers, he used to purchase drink from .other manufacturers and 
then retail it. 

Convicted twenty times 

26. K. P., the second male convict, aged 33 years, was unde^oing his 
sentence for the twentieth time. He was convicted for the first time when 
he was 22 years old. The present term of sentence is for ten months. He 
was running a tea shop which brought him an income of Rs. 2*00 to 4.00 
per day. Not satisfied with this, he engaged himself in illicit distillation 
and illicit procurement in order to earn more. He said that he knew of 
ten other sellers within an area of one mile of his place, who were engaged 
in 'similar pursuits. 
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Her fifth convi^wo 

27. C. K. was an old woman of 71 years, whose five children (ages 
ranging from 26 to 41) arc alive. The present was the fifth conviction and 
she was undergoing a term of one year's imprisonment. She is both a 
dealer and a distiller and has taken to illicit business being tempted by high 
profit. 

Mother of six 

28. K. (34 years) is mother of six children: the youngest is five years 
old and the eldest is sixteen. She was deserted by her husband and took 
to distilling in order to subsist, but now it is her only source of livelihood. 
She was still making cent per cent profit after allowing for the expense of 
contesting cases and taking other risks. 

Hardened and irredeemable 

29. The impression gathered after interviewing the four convicts was 
that they were hardened distillers and the threat of jail sentences had 
ceased to hold any terror for them and they treated the whole thing as 
usual business risk. One is at a loss to find, how these specimens can be 
reformed, or deterred from engaging in illicit traffic by fear of punishment. 
Education can hardly have any effect on them. They might desist if there 
was a strong puUic opinion in their social group besides an alternative 
source of reasonably decent income. 

New Liquor Shops Threat to Peace and Security 

30. Shri K. Bhanu, Deputy General Secretary of the Estates’ Staffs 
Union of South India met die Team, udth a view to acquaint it with the 
conditions prevailing among the working classes in the plantations of South 
India with pardcular reference to the planting districts of Devicolam and 
Peermade. The district is wet but until recently there had been no liquor 
shop. Of late, certain liquor and toddy shops had been opened at various 
centres the introduction of which has led to alarming degeneration of 
social life among the working classes. There is a large number of drunk¬ 
ards found roaming about in a drunken condition; hooliganism is spreading; 
law is being violat^ threatening peace and quiet of the people. Ihe mora¬ 
lity and pronuscuity because of indulgence in drink by the workers is 
mounting. It was said that the recent opening of liquor and toddy shops, 
had created a sense of insecurity among the law-abiding people. The moral 
standards are going down. This Union was very particular that the 
State Government should be persuaded to enforce prohitntion in tiiis area, 
or at least to close the aewly opened liquor and toddy shops. 

Agency for Enforcement 

31. In the erstwhile Travaocore-Cochin area, the main agency for en¬ 
forcement of prohibition is the Excise Department and in ^ erstwhile 
Malabar area the main agency is the Police. While in the Travancore- 
Cochin area the Police used to supplement the efforts of the Excise Depart¬ 
ment in the detection of cases, the Excise Department had no staff to 
supplement the efforts of the Police in Malabar area until 1962. In 1962, 
a few special parties were formed by the Excise Department in Malabar 
area and since then they are also helping the Police in the detection of 
crimes- 

49 P.C-9 
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Hie overall charge of the administration of prohibition is vested in the 
Prohibition Commissioner, who is the Second Member, Board of Revenue- 
He is also the Excise Commissioner and is accordingly in charge of both 
Exdse and Prolubition. 

Set«np of the Ezcbe and ProhiUtion Department 

32. For purposes of administration the entire State is divided into 
seven divisions. The Excise/Probihition Divisions are generally colter- 
minus sdth Revenue Districts and each Division is placed in charge of an 
Assistant Excise Commissioner. However, the Assistant Excise Commis¬ 
sioners of Trichor and Kozhikode are in charge of two districts each. 

Each Division is sub-divided into ranges, each of which is placed in 
charge of an Inspector who is assisted by a staff of twdve to sixteen men 
on an average in wet areas and twenty to twenty-hve men in dry areas. 

There is one Deputy Commissioner of Excise at the headquarters who 
assists the Commissioner both in office and field work. 

Duties and RespontibOities 

33. The Excise Department throuehout the State attends to all duties 
and responsibilities connected with collection of duties and licensing undmr 
the Abkari Act. Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Act, Opium Act, 
Dangerous Drugs Act and Inter-State Trade and Commerce Control Act. 
In the wet areas of the State, and in the prohibition areas of the erstwhile 
Travancore-Cochin area, it attends also to prevention and detection of 
crimes. In the erstwhile Malabar area where prohibition is enforced, 
detection of crimes is the prime responsibility of the Police. The enforce¬ 
ment by the Police in the erstwhile Malabar area is a part of their general 
duties. However, the licensing work and collection of exdse duties are 
bdng attended to by the Excise Department only. 

The unit of administration in the Exdsc/Prohibition Department is 
the range, and the Inspector incharge of 'it, is primarily responsible for 
the enforcement of the relevant laws in his area. He is invested with the 
powers of house search. His subordinates are Preventive Officers and 
Guards who assist him in his duties and cany out his orders. 

Some Suggestions 

34. A large number of suggestions have been made for making enforcei* 
ment of prohibition successful. Most of these suggestions have been ap' 
proved rtf by us and form part cd our recommendations in the First 
Volume. As the suggestions given below came from this State, we aro 
reprodudng them below though this involves repetition to some extent:—■ 

(1) There should be a proper educational programme and co-opera¬ 
tion of the medical profession should be sought. 

Gi) Prohibiticm education and work can be imparted through pan- 
chayat samitis. A certain obligation should be imposed 
upon the panchayaU to do prohiUtion work. 

011) The enforcement agency should not be sul^ected to any 
coercion from politicians and it should be gjven a free hand 
to enforce tiie law. 
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(iv) The responsibility for enforcing prohibition should be entrust¬ 

ed to a separate force as the police have to perform multi¬ 
farious other duties. The police, however, should have con¬ 
current jurisdiction lest the spedal task force resorts to 
corrupt ways. 

(v) A special prohiUtion squad should be organised with spedal 

powers to enter, inspect and seize contraband articles. Tb^ 
should be provided with sufficient vehides for transport 
purposes. 

(vi) Selected people of the areas should be encouraged to form 

prohibition intelligence committees. 

(vii) Under the existing Exdse Act, only officers of the rank of 

Sub-Inspector and above ate empowered to conduct sear¬ 
ches, where illidt distillation and sale are going on. This 
should be amended so as to empower Head ^nstables to 
conduct searches. 


(viii) Enforcement agency should be manned by persons who are 
not only teetotallers themselves but have abi^g faith in 
the efficacy of prohibition. 

(ix) It would be desirable that in case of possession of a contraband 

article in the joint possession of several adult persons, tiiere 
should be a presumption of law that all of them should be 
considered to be in joint possession. The burden of prov¬ 
ing that any one of them was not in its possession should be 
on the person residing in the place. 

(x) Periodical refresher course should be given to the enforcement 

staff. Thev may also be given training in the scientific teste 
of alcoholic substances. 

(xi) A propaganda staff for the enforcement of Prohibition Act 

may be constituted for giving publidty in rural as well as In 
urban areas about the e^s of drinking, etc. 

(xiil The administration should see that dispensing of drugs Is con¬ 
ducted by qualified pharmacists. The Drugs Control Admi¬ 
nistration cannot prevent effectively the cfispenring of 
spirituous medicinal ^parations by any pbaimadst in the 
eouRie of bis trade. 

(xiii) The manufacture and sale of ayurvedic medicines, such aa, 
asavams and arishtams, etc. should be controlled. 

(xiv) An excise permits for import and transj^rt of strirituous 
medicinal preparations should be done in consultation ^tb 
the Drugs Control Administration. 

( xv) The Drugs Controfier and the Drugs Insf^tors dionld be 
associate with afl programmes of prohibition and given re¬ 
presentation in an prohiUticm committees. 

(xvO Prohibition should be enforced uniformly thronjiiout the 
State wiffiout there being any wet areas. 
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(xvii) Trained dogs arc helpful in locating concealed liquor; and if 
employed, the detection work in prohibition cases will be 
substantially facilitated. 

Suggestion of the State Drugs Controller 

35. The Drugs Controller of Kerala has sent a note dealing with 
various problems and has made useful suggestions with a view to prevent 
misuse. Hie note is reproduced in extenso as Annexuie to this Chapter. 



Annexure 


Note from flic Drags Controller 

The duties and responsibilities of the Drugs Control Administratirm in 
respect of the enforcement of the prohibition laws are limited to the extent 
prescribed in the Drugs Act and Rules made thereunder. The Drugs Act 
deals broadly with the standards, manufacture, sale and distribution of 
drugs. 

In the case of manufocture and sale of drugs (including spirituous 
medicinal preparations) the duty of this administratiem is to see that drugs 
manufactured and sold are of standard quality and drugs are sold to 
licensees only, for resale. This administration is responsible to see that 
dispensing of drugs is ccmducted by qualified pharmacists. But strictly 
spealdng there is no provision under the Rules to insist on the dispensing 
chemists to dispense drugs other than those drugs specified in Schedules 
H and L to the Drugs Rules against prescription of a Registered Medical 
Practitioner. As such, the Drugs Control Administration cannot prevent 
effectively the dispensing of spirituous medicinal preparations by a pharma¬ 
cist in the course of his trade. 

Regarding misuse of spirituous medicinal preparations, proper super¬ 
vision and checking in the manufacture and sale of such drugs is essential. 
There is an Excise Inspector in charge of each bonded laboratory attached 
to each pharmaceutical concern where spirituous medicinal preparations 
are manufactured. It is the duty of the Excise Inspector to see that the 
alcohol issued to the factory is properly utilised for the purpose for which 
it is issued. 

Pharmaceutical firms could obtain alcohol from the Exase staff for the 
purpose of manufacture of tinctures which would be poisonous and con¬ 
sequently the excise duty on which would be less than that fixed for non- 
poisonous tinctures. There is a possibility that the entire alcohol so obtained 
may not be utilised for the manufacture of the drug for which it was issued. 
A small quantity might be manufactured and the remaining alcohol would 
be used for the unaccounted manufacture of potable tinctures or the 
alcohol was coloured and sold. Thus the irregularity could not be found 
out from their accounts also. This paves the way for the misuse of 
tinctures in the prohibition areas. Strict vigilance is required by the excise 
staff for preventing such malpractices. In this connection it is desirable 
that the Excise Inspectors in charge of the bonded laboratory of the 
pharmaceutical concerns are technically qualified (with pharmaceutic^ 
qualifications) so as to check and ensure that the manufacturing process is 
properly done without having scope for misuse. 

Wholesale drugs licences are being issued by this administration after 
considering the business ethics ot the applicant, the locality (whether wet 
or dry) and the products required to be dealt with, with a view that 
spirituous medicinal preparations are not misused. 

ns 
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Various asavas and arishtas containing self-generated alcohol and 
harmful intoxicating ingredients prepared according to ayurvedic systems 
of aiedicioes are being marketed especially in dry areas which is a constant 
threat to the prohibition policy of Government. This could be eliminated 
ooty by controlling the manufacture and sale of ayurvedic medicines also. 
At present this administration does not have any control over the manu¬ 
facture and sale of ayurvedic medicines. With the proposed amendment 
to the Drugs Act bringing the ayurvedic drugs also within the scope of 
the C^gs Act, this defect would be remedied. 

There is scope for the Drugs Control Administration to hdp in im¬ 
plementing the prohibition policy of Government in an effective way pro¬ 
vided the inspectorate is strengthened. It is a statutory requirement under 
tito Drugs Rules to inspect a licensed premises twice in a year[Rules Sl(l) 
of Drugs Rules 1945]. The work load of the Drugs Inspectors has coq- 
siderabty increased since the inception of the administration due to pro¬ 
gressive amendments to the Drugs Act and Rules. Further the Kerala 
Poisons Rules ate also rightly implemented through the agency of this 
Department. At present the Drugs Inspectors have to inspect aU premises 
where drugs or poisons are stocked irrespective of the fact whether it is a 
drugs store, stationery shop, pan beedi shop, hospital or dispensary and 
whether it comes under private or public sector. It is physically impossible 
for the Drugs Insprotors to inspect all the premises regularly. Proposals 
to strengthen the inspectorate by providing Inspecting Assistants in the 
grade of Upper Division Clerks have been turned down by Government. 
The offiM staff is also quite inadequate to attend to the increased volume 
of work properly. These facts may be considered and the inspectorate 
may be strengthened by providing Inspecting Assistants for effectively 
implementing the provisions of the Drugs Act which in many ways is 
essential for the successful implementation of the excise laws and the 
prdiibition policy of Government. 

However, best efforts are being made by this administration in checking 
the standards of drugs manufactured and in controlling the movement of 
s^rituous medicinal preparations within the limited scope with the existing 
staff. 

In conclusion I would make the following recommendations: 

1. Strengthening of the inspectorate of the Drugs Control Adminis¬ 

tration; 

2. All excise permits for import and transport of spirituous 

medicinal preparations should be done in consultanon vrith 
the Drugs Control Administration; 

3. The Excise Inspectors attached to the bonded laboratories of 

pharmaceutical concerns should be persons possessing 
qualifications in pharmaceutical technology; 

4 . The Drugs Controller and the Drugs Inspectors should be 

associated with all programmes of prohibition and given re¬ 
presentation in all prohibition committees. 


Sd./- Drugs Controller 
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CUAPTEft Ul 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN THE STATE OF MADHYA PRADESH 
Area aad popalatioB 

Madhya Pradesh, the largest State in the Union covers an area of 
1,71,217 sq. miles. According to physical features, the State can be divided 
into the Grid region, the Malwa Plateau, Narbada Valley, Slatpura Range 
and the Chhatis^h plains. The State is very sparsely populated and 
the. average densitv of population is 153 per sq. nme. According to the 
Census of 1961, the population of Madhya Pradesh is 32*37 million, out 
of which 85 per cent live in rural areas. The scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes constitute 32 per cent of the State’s population, whidi 
is high in comparison to other States. Hie State, for administrative pur> 
poses, has been divided into seven divisions headed by a Commissioner, 
'fhe headquarter of each of the Divisions is situated at Bhopal, Bilaspur, 
Gwalior, Indore, Jabalpur, Raipur and Rewa. The Divisions an* further 
divided into 43 districts which are further sub-divided into 193 tehsils. 
About two-fifths of the State lands are classed as forests. The forest area 
per thousand persons comes out to be 1660 acres as compared to 370 in 
Bombay, 170 in Madras and 150 in Uttar Pradesh. The forests contain 
valley of trees including mahuwa trees. The area in the State also consists 
of him, ravines and valleys. 

History of prohibition 

2. Prohibition was introduced in 1938 in Sagar district, which now 
forms part of Madhya Pradesh. The Legislative Council of Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar recommended in 1921 to the Government to stop within 
as short a period as may be practicable, the sale of country liquor through¬ 
out the whole province. In 1935, the then C. P. Government appointed a 
Committee to review the working of the policy of prohibition, its effect on 
the finances of the province, the success or failure of the measures taken 
to enforce it, and the question whether any modification of these measures 
was advisable in the light of the experience. The Committee, after 
necessary investigation, came to the conclusion that the persistent pressure 
of restrictive measures, particularly high prices, and the curtailment of 
facilities for obtaining illicit liquor, operated to reduce its consumption, 
wtuch caused enormous loss of revenue. The Committee recommended 
a zonal policv of excise reforms in view of the heterogeneous nature of the 
State. It suggested that the various tracts of the State should be brought 
under prdiibition only after preliminaries as regards propaganda and 
educating the public Ofrinion bad been completed. The Committee made 
it clear that in the zone comprising the areas populated by tribal persons, 
prohibition must remain a distant ideal and it would be a grave error to 
experiment on it in these tracts. The Central Provinces and Berar Pro¬ 
hibition Act was brought int‘o force from 1st April. 1938. in cert^ areas 
,ot the State, covering 9,333 sq. miles. The area of prohibition was further 
increased from time to time by including other areas. In 1951, the 
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Government of Madhya Pradesh appointed a Prohibition Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee which after detailed study made a number of useful recommenda¬ 
tions. 

At present, the areas under Prohibition are the following— 

(a) The whole of Khandwa District, 

(b) The whole of Saugar District, 

(c) The whole of Damoh District, 

(d) The whole of Narsinghpur District, 

(e) The whole of Hoshangabad District, 

(f) Vidisha District, excluding Sironj sub-division, 

(g) Tehsil Durg in Durg District, 

(h) Tehsil Janjgir in Bilaspur District, 

(i) Tehsil Raipur, Dhantari area, Baloda-Bazar area, Mahasamund, 

Gariaband area in Raipur District. 

(j) Katni Murwara Tehsil in Jabalpur District. 

The area under prohibition is 26,873 sq. miles with a population of 
59-6 lakhs. In the area where the Prohibition Act is in force, the popula¬ 
tion is 19 per cent of the total population of the State. 

Liquor consnmptioa: liett and illicit 

3. The tribal population in this State is very considerable and they 
are traditional and habitual drinkers and it will not be easy to curb their 
tendency to drink. The illicit distillation is scattered all over the State, 
but it is concentrated in the area where the tribal population abounds. If 
prohibition is strictly enforced in such areas, the tribal people are likely to 
resist interference with Uieir age-long custom and practice. 

There are two kinds of country liquor: plain and spiced. The former 
is prepared from mabuwa flowers and the latter from jaggery. lUidt dis¬ 
tillation goes on in the wet area and also in the dry area; in the turban 
and also in the rural areas. The districts of Khargone, Rajgmb, Mandsaur, 
Raisen and Balagbat are more notorious than o^ers for illicit distillation 
althou^ illicit activity exists elsewhere. It is difficult to compare the 
extent of iUidt distillation but it may be equal to lidt production. In 
di^ areas, the extent of illicit distillation is very considerable. But one 
fact has been noted that where prohibition has been enforced, the quantity 
consumed by the people is far less than it would have been if the area 
had been wet. In dry areas, the permits have been issued on medical 
grounds which are being abused. No conditions have been imposed on the 
grant of permits, excepting that persons who we^e below 25 years of age 
on 1st of February, 1953, were not to be granted permits. Such persons 
who have permits but require strong drink and also those who cannot get 
permits under the rules, patronise. the illicit distiller. The alcoholic 
strength of the Olicit liquor is higher, and its price is cheaper and, there¬ 
fore, it is preferred by persons who have acquired a liking for strong 
drink, or whose economic resources are meagre. A fair amount of illicit 
distillation is carried on by the people living in the vicinity of towns. 
There, the profit margin is high, and they can make easy money. There 
are also a few who have engaged themselves in the business on an organised 
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and large scale. They carry on their activities tluough agents who, if 
caught, arc willing to undergo jail sentences. Their famihes are looked 
alter by their employers when they are undergoing prison sentences and 
the fines, if any, are also paid by them. The profit goes to the employer 
who considers the expenses incurred on account of lines, payment to the 
agents and legal expenses as an additional cost towards investment. The 
illicit distiller caters to the demand of the liquor thirsty who do not feel 
that they are the aggrieved party and therefore will not complain against 
the supplier to the prohibition staff. There is no public cooptation or 
collective desire of the community to bring to book illicit distillers and 
their agents, and they are not considered at par with other law-breakers, 
such as, dacoits, thieves, rapers, etc. The attitude of the community is 
that of sneaking sympathy towards suppliers of drink. 

Margin of pn^t 

4. The Government has fixed the maximum sale price of the special 
country liquor at Rs. 6-93 per bottle of 750 ml. This includes the profit 
of the retailer, the du^ and the cost price. The price rff plain coimtry 
liquor is Rs. 4*17 in most of the areas of the State, but it varies in some 
pmces. As regards non-special liquor, the price ranges from Rs. 4*17 to 
Rs. 1*68 for 45* U.P. and Rs. 3 03 to Rs. 123 for 60* U.P. per bottie. 
The demand for 60* U.P. liquor is more than that of other variety. Sale 
of liquor in tribal area is not less than in other areas but the price charged 
is lower and ranges between Rs. 2*00 and Rs. 1*25. Despite low prices 
of country liquor, the illicit distillation is said to be flourishing, owing to 
the fact that the illicit distiller charges even loww prices. It appears &at 
the average income level in Madhya Pradesh is lower than in other States 
and the people cannot easily afford country liquor even at such low prices. 

Sonrces of supply of licit liquor 

(i) Country liquor 

5. Country liquor is supplied from six distilleries situated in the State. 
It is also imported from Rampur Distillery in Uttar Pradesh. The six 
distilleries in the State are located in Bhopal, Seoni (in Mahakoshal), 
Nowgoug (in Vindhya Pradesh), Gwalior, Ujjain and Barwaha (in Madhya 
Bharat area). Barring the Gwalior IMstiuery which is owned by the 
Government, in the oAer five distilleries, the buildings belong to the con¬ 
tractor for the time being, and the machinery to the Government with the 
exception of Nowgong where the contractor for the time being is also the 
owner of the machioeiy. Liquor is supplied to the Government ware* 
houses by the distilleries. From the warehouses, the retailers purchase 
their respective requirements. Tenders are usually invited for a term of 
two years. The contractor is selected on the basis of the cheapest price 
that he can tender, and the respectability he enjoys and reliability he can 
assure. 

(ii) Outstitt liquor 

The other S3rstem prevailing in the State is known as the outs^ system. 
In this system, the manufacturer also sells the liquor. The selling rate is 
fixed by the Government bnt no duty on the liquor is charged from him 
Barring the licence fee, the Government does not charge anyt^g more. 
The areas where this system is prevalent consist mostly of tribal zones. 



which are difficult of access. As a matter of policy, the Government is 
transferring outstill areas into the first category of distilleries. This is 
being done with the increase in accessibility of areas on account of road 
development. 

There are two features of the outstill system. The product is not pro* 
duced under hygienic conditions as is the case with the liquor produced 
at the distilleries. Under outstill system, the contractor is tequirra to sell 
his liquor at his premises, but on account of the inaccessibility of the area 
and the consequent inadequacy of supervision, he usually deuvers it even 
at his customers’ places. In order to enable the Govenunent to have 
stricter control over the quantity and the quality of liquor produced, its 
policy is to do away with the outstill system as far as possible. Price o£ 
liquor in outstill areas is between Re. 0*50 to Re. 1*00 per bottle. 

DrinUiig by tribal people 

6. In this State, the tribals constitute one-third of the total population. 
With them, liquor is a part of their way of life, their tradition and custom. 
To them, it is both food and medicine. They oiler it to their deities; and 
it is a symbol of hospitality when they are entertaining their friends and 
thrives. There is also a beliel, fairly prevalent among tribesmen, that 
intoxicating beverages are divine gifts. Drinking in their homes carries 
no social stigma, nor is it associated with impropriety or immorality. On 
the other hand, not to offer drink is unbecoming of ffie bouse, and not to 
accept it is considered discourtesy on the part of the guest. In all social 
■ceremonies connected with pregnancy, birth, naming ceremony of the child* 
marriages, divorce, remarriages, funerals and at ceremonial bonds of 
friendship, offering and accepting of liquor is not merely socially decorous 
but a sine qua non. A new bom child, if it dies, is buried imder a mahuwa 
tree, so that the tree may make the liquor available to him in the next life. 
Liquor is poured on the memorial stones in the belief that the spirit ot 
the dead should have the satisfaction of drinking. At the assemblies of 
members of tnoal communities, at their panchayat gatherings, the drinking 
cup goes round. Refusal to drink in the presence of the elders of the 
tribals is an insult to them and it may even lead to social exconununication. 
The marriage negotiations are sealed with liquor. It is offered to the dead 
to keep them contented, to the spirits not to cast an evil eye on the well¬ 
being of femilies and crops, to their several deities in order to propitiate 
them. Dancing and song go band in hand with drinking as means of re¬ 
creation. There are even festivals and ceremonies associated with the 
{weparation of liquor for offering to the deities. On these occasions liquor 
must be home brewed or home distilled, and must never be purchased re¬ 
gardless of the regulations. Tribal people drink whenever they go to 
weekly markets, seasonal fairs or on pilgrimage. Because of the importance 
attached to the liquor in the tribal life, tlie liquor contractor has acquired 
local importance—almost leadership. In tribal society liquor enjoys status 
and social sanction. The sudden impact of prohibition is bound to be 
resented on the ground, that it is a wanton interference with their habits, 
practices and age-old customs. Punitive measures will breed disaffection 
and may encounter even violent resistance. Repressive measures will recoil 
on the a dminis tration. Tb^ have to be weaned psychologically. Educa¬ 
tion and propaganda will yield better dividends. An enli^tem^ vigorous 
campaig n, pnccferably through the agency of the tribal leaders and the 
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iddoctrination of the tribal children in the schools, is strongly suggested 
in substitution to the severity of criminal law. 

Benefits ol prohibition 

7. Shri Roop Singh, M.L.A., who was a representative of the scheduled 
tribes told the Team at Mandla, that addiction to drink bad ruined some 
a^vasis who were at one time in affluent circumstances and owners of land. 
Among ffle tribals, he said, drinking has often been a prelude to brawls, 
fights and even serious crime. As labourers, their attendance w^ not 
regular because of their drinking sprees. According to him, the principal 
cause of their poverQr was addiction to drink. This gentleman was 
positively of the view, that if allurement in the form of outstills was taken 
away, they would probably give up drinking, but they needed being in> 
structed against the evils. So long as temptation in the form of outstills 
was there, it would not be possible to wean them from drinking. But 
mere closing of outstills may not be enough; it was also necessary to pro* 
pagate and publicise prohibition, to educate them and to bring home to 
them, that they would continue to suffer from want and disease, if they 
would not give up drinking. It was desirable that through propaganda 
and publicity among the adivasis, a climate favourable to prohibition is 
created. 

Drinkii^ among the lower stratum 

8. In the lower stratum, drinking is prevalent among the working 
classes in factories, mines, industries and also among unskilled labourers. 
This is due to a deep conviction that alcoholic drinks relieve mental and 
physical strain. There is a tendency towards decreased consumption of 
alcohol among regularly employed industrial workers and members of 
Unions; as they have better facilities for recreation and relaxation. The 
unskill^ workers occasionally employed lead a sort of nomadic ^e and 
are reported to be given to more drinking. With improvement in their 
standard of living, they prefer to spend their money on drinking, the only 
pleasure known to them. Those whose work makes them stay in water 
for long intervals, e.g, firshermen and dhobis, believe drink to be an 
occupational necessity. Non-industrial workers as against those engaged 
in industries, drink less. The reason advanced is, that the latter have to 
bear the strain and boredom of their work. In the case of the industrial 
workers, cinema shows have had some effect in dissuading them from 
drinking as by this means, they are enabled to employ their leisure in a 
more entertaining manner. Indoor and outdoor games have definitely 
proved to be better substitutes for drinking. 

Classes of peofde who resort to distillation 

9. niidt distillation is resorted to by the economically needy, to supjde* 
ment their meagre income. There is also the bootlegger who distils on a 
large scale and makes quick and easy money. The rigours of law or sodal 
pressure is not likely to succeed against the profiteers. It was also felt, 
that they had some political influence, and the efforts of police in securing 
them were often frustrated. Their support was often sought by candidates 
to the el^ve bodies. 
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The difficulties of enforcement 

10^ The enforcement agency has to face several difficulties in tackling 
the problem of illicit distillation. Certain parts of the State are inaccessible 
as they have not yet been opened up, the terrain presents obstacles because 
of the ravines, jungles and hilly tracts. Most of these places are at a 
great distance from the headquarters of the police and of the excise staff. 
The only Government agency which frequents these tracts are the employees 
of the forest departments, e.g. rangers, deputy rangers and forest guards. 
Ordinarily, the forest guards are aware of illicit distillation within their 
respective beats, but they are reluctant to cooperate with the excise and 
the police and would not provide information of the activities of the 
illicit distiller. With the active cooperation of the forest personnel, illicit 
distillation can be brought under control. The inadequacy of means of 
communications in the State, presents another difficulty. In Madhya 
Pradesh, there have been quite a number of instances where violent re¬ 
sistance was offered by illicit distillers and others. 

Corruptioa 

11. Corruption presents yet another difficulty to the enforcement of 
law. The distiller whose profits are very high is willing to pay a high 
price for purchasing non-interference. 

Remedfes against failure of prosecutioa 

12. The number of acquittals is far in excess of convictions. The 
lacunae in law and the technicalities of proof are invariably availed of to 
defeat prosecution and to secure acquittal. The eye witnesses are either 
not forthcoming, or are won over, or their testimony is disbelieved on the 
ground that they are professional witnesses. 

Onus 

(i) In order to tighten the substantive law, it is suggested that legisla¬ 
tion on the pattern of section 6(ii) of the Madhya Pradesh Prohibition Act 
7 of 1938, may be considered. It raises a presumption of guilt which 
has to be rebutted by the accused. 

Section fid) of this Act punishes with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000/-, or with both, 
a person who— 

(a) imports, exports, transports or possesses liquor; or 

(b) manufactures liquor; or 

(c) sells liquor, or 

(d) taps any toddy-producing tree or permits or suffers to be tapped 

any toddy-producing tree belonging to him or in his 
possession; or 

(e) draws toddy from any tree or permits or suffers toddy to be 

drawn from any tree belonging to him or in his possession; 
or 

(0 constructs or works any distillery or bicwery; or 
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(g) uses, keeps or has in his possessirm any materials, still, utensil, 

implement or apparatus whatsoever for the purpose of 
manufacturing liquor or tapping toddy; or 

(h) bottles any liquor, 

(i) consumes or buys liquor; 

(j) is found in a state of intoxication as a result of having drunk 

liquor. 

Sub-section (2) of this Act reads as under: 

“It shall be presumed until the contrary is proved that a person 
accused of any offence under sub-section (1) has committed 
such offence in respect of any liquor or any still, utensil, 
implement or apparatus whatsoever for the manufacture d 
liquor and die tapping of toddy, or any such materials as 
are ordinarily used in the manufacture of liquor or in the 
tapping of toddy, for the possession of which he fails to 
account satisfactorily.” 

Security Proceedings 

(ii) It is also suggested that provisions on the pattern of Secion 106 
of the Cr.P.C. may be considered in the case of persons convicted of 
certain prohibition offences. They may be put on security for a stated 
period. It is expected that this would work as a deterrent. Section 19 
of the Madhya Pradesh Prohibition Act contains provision for taking 
security for abstaining from commission of certain specified prohibifion 
offences. There is a similar provision in Section 36D requiring the ex¬ 
ecution of a bond to abstain from commission of offences punishable under 
specified sections. These provisions may be treated as a model. A 
frequent—^preferably compulsory—resort to these provisions should have 
the desired effect. 

Avotmince of delays 

(iii) Delays are responsible for a large number of acquittals. It k 
suggested that the disposal be expedited. The following suggestions are 
made in this connection— 

(a) offences should be non-bailable, 

(b) trials should be summary. 

(c) there should be mobile courts, and 

(d) there should also be a panel containing the names of digmtaries 

—oflScial and non-oflScial—on whom a statutory obligation 
be imposed to assist the enforcement in raids, etc. 

More analysts and experts 

(iv) One of the reasons why a number of excise cases result in acquittals 
is the failure on the part of the prosecution to place on the r^ord con¬ 
vincing proof of the articles recovered being excisable. The difficulty is 
that the excise personnel though they depose that the particular article is 
an intoxicating beverage, they arc unable to depose as to its alcoholic 
content. In a large number of cases which fail, the report of the chemical 
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analyst is not forthcoming because the wash or the liquid recovered was 
not sent up for analysis. Even if it were, it would involve endless delay. 
This difficulty can be overcome if the law provides for more chemical 
analysts or raises a prima facie presumption in favour of the testimony of 
the expert witness till it is rebutted. An analogy can also be drawn from 
Section 510 of the Cr.P.C. If the law could give presumptive validity to 
such a report then the burden could be plac^ on the accused to rebut 
the prima facie proof by showing that the report was not well>founded. 
By these means, there would be on the record an evidence for the want 
of which, as many as 40 per cent of cases fail. 

Section 251A of the Cr.P.C. 

(v) Some of the prosecutions in exdse cases fail because there is no 
competent person to prosecute them. Advisability of adoption of procedure 
of Section 251A to excise cases may be examined in the light of conflicting 
decisions of different High Courts. 

No adverse presumption 

(vi) Law should take care to see that no obligation is cast upon the 

prosecution to produce a particular member of the panel when, according 
to bis view, other equally independent or more reliable evidence is available. 
No adverse inference one way or the other should be drawn from the 
availability but non-production, or non-availability and production of other 
witnesses. ' 

Nascent Gat^sterism 

13. The exceptionally high profits in an operation carried on in defiance 
of law attract desparate men. The terrain makes their position secure and 
the apathy of the people—^very often their active cooperation—^makes them 
bold. Often rival organisations spring up and they have their own faction 
fights- Violent resistance has been successfully offered to the excise and 
the police forces where their number is small or when they have come to 
raid distillers in out of the way places. This appears to !:« the beginning 
of bootlegging. If bootleggers are allowed to have ffieir way, because ^ 
the ineptness of the police or the excise, they may eventually b^ome bolder 
and a menace to law and order situation. Ineffective enforcement of pro¬ 
hibition is bound to engender disrespect for law. The feeling is shared 
by the officials and the responsible among the non-officials. 

Difficolfy of partially dry and partially vret areas 

14. This State like most others is partially dry and partially uwt. 
Prohibition work is hindered where two systems mutually antagonisric 
obtain, and when a particular act or omission is a criminal offence in one 
area and not so in another. If both areas happen to be under one iuilsdic- 
tion, the work of law enforcement is greatly hampered. The attitude of 
the ordinary law aUding citizens hardens against the law rather than 
against the offender. Because of the continuity of the wet and dry areas, 
the latter have no difficulty in receiving supplies of liquor. Illicit distilla¬ 
tion in wet areas, in the proximitv of dry areas becomes more frequent. 
The passage of liquor from wet into drv areas does not admit of easv 
check. There is a strong feeling in this State as also in other States where 
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idmilar conditions prevail, that prohibition in order to be a success must be 
uniformly enforced in the entire State. 

The Problem 4^ mabuwa flowers 

15. Mahuwa trees are growing wild and are plentiful and their flowers 
are collected and used as a base for making intoxicating drinks. The 
officials at Mandla suggested, that one way of eliminating this base would 
be to ban export of mahuwa flowers. In the mahuwa tracts, mahuwa 
flowers ought to be collected under State supervision and destroyed. The 
success of such a scheme depends upon the honesty of those who are 
deputed to collect and destroy the flowers. On our asking if the flowers 
could be put to some other use, no suggestion «ms forthcoming. It was, 
however, stated that as they are sweet, they may yield sugar. TTie 
possibility of a more innocent use of these flowers needs being examined 
and probably the Forest Research Institute may have some valuable 
suggestions to offer. We were told that mahuwa flowers were used as 
food by poorer classes and they were also a cattle feed. On further 
enquiry we learnt that the use of mahuwa flowers as food for human bein^ 
was conflned to times of drought and famine. It was also voiced that 
destruction of mahuwa flowers would cause ^eat hardship and probably 
this is more imaeinarv than real. If conditions of absolute destitution 
prevail in a certain area, the Government can come to their rescue and 
can subsidise. We were also told that collection and destruction of 
mahuwa flowers was not practicable and that it would engender mass 
resentment. This appears to be so. 

Visit to Ralpor lafl 

16. Seven convicts including a female were interviewed in the Cratral 
Jail, Raipur. Some of them were repeaters. Three of them were adivasis 
fGondsI: and some of them had come from other States. They told us 
the inside story of their underground world. Their customers were from 
all strata. Apart from distilling locallv the liquor used to be procured from 
Jagdalpur and Ranker (Bastar). A Sindhi convict used to bring for a 
restaurant, liquor from Orissa border by railway. He was aware of 
twenty or twentyfive oersons who like him were engaged in transporting 
liquor by rail. The liquor which cost Rs. 8/- per gallon in Orissa was 
selling at Raipur for Rs. 28/- per gallon. Often the stuff was diluted and 
retailed at Rs. 7/- per bottle. Base of illicit liqum’ was gur and mahuwa 
flowers. A Gond consdct said that bis communi^ and also others living in 
(he locality were ^ven to drinking and distilling. 

Remeffies and snggestfons 

17. Under this beading, a large number of suggestions were made. 
Most of them are on a similar pattern as recommend^ in the other States. 
Some of these are enumerated below; 

(0 In order to bring the manufacture of sj^rituous preparations— 
medicinal and toilet—under control and with a view to 
prevent abuse, their manufacture should be a State monopoly. 
The quantity and the quality can be regulated. 

(il) Among the tribals, intensive social education is required pre¬ 
ferably through their own leaders hl^gh^g the evils of 
drink. 
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(iii) Among the localities of harijans, the closure of wine shops 

should be started. They should not be located in easily 
accessible places as they offer standing allurement to the 
people who like drinks. 

(iv) The voluntary organisations engaged in prohibition work should 

receive aid from the Government both financial and other¬ 
wise. They should be furnished with literature, statements, 
pictorial matter, audio-visual aids, etc. 

(v) In case of industrial workers who are given to drinking their 

wages as far as possible, may be given in kind rather than 
in cash. If this suggestion can be made practicable its 
effect will be that they will have no cash to pay for drink, 
though their daily necessities will be met. 

(vi) The outstill system in Madhya Pradesh should be abolished. 

(vii) Among the adivasis, concentrated efforts should be made to 

create a climate favourable to prohibition through psycholo¬ 
gical propaganda and education. 

(viii) Women’s organisations can produce tetter results by doing 
educational work among the families of the low income 
groups, whether they are industrial workers or labourers. 
Women’s organisations should get assistance from the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(ix) Public squads should be formed to assist the excise and the 
police as sometimes no action is taken by the police, if 
any complaint is made to them. 



CHAFIER UU 


UQUOR PROBLEMS IN MYSORE STA'IE 


General 

The Prohibition Study Team toured the Mysore State from 6th August, 
1963 to 14th August, 1963 (both days includve). The Team viated Banga* 
lore (6th to 8th and 13-14th), Mysore (9th), Mercara (9th), Mangalore 
(10th), Hassan (11th), Tumkur (12th) and Kolar Gold Helds (14th). In 
addition to the talks which the Team had with the Governor, C3iief Ministw, 
Cheif Justice and Ministers of Law, Excise and Prohibition, Home, Social 
Welfare, Forests and Education, a large number of Government offici^ 
including the Chief Secretary, Secretary (Planning, Housing and Sodal 
Welfare), Home Secretary, Finance Secretary, Insp^or-General of Police, 
Excise Commissioner, Director of Anti-Corruption, Drugs Controller, 
Director of Public Health and Director of Medical Services,^ Deputy 
Ck>inniissioners and other members of the staff dealing with 
hibition, met the Team and discussed various matters relating to promld> 
tion. The Team met a large number of non-offidals and representatives 
of voluntary organisations and also important individuate. At Mangalore, 
the Team talked to a few convicts in the jail and also visited a spot on the 
coast where illicit distillation was detectra. At Kolar the Team met Ae 
labourers working in the mines and visited a spot where illicit distillation 
was in progress. 

Constitution of the State 

2. The new State of Mysore, which came into existence, as a result of 
re-organisation of States on 1st November, 1956, has an area of 74,861 sq. 
miles with a total population of about 23'SS million (1961 Census). 

The State has 4 Divisions, 19 districts, 172 taluks, 221 towns and 
25,()()0 villa^s. It has 7,444 directly elected village paochayats, 172 
directly elected taluk boards and 19 district development councils. 

History of prohibition in the State 

3. At the time of re-organisation of the State (1956), the following Acts 
were in force in different areas of the new State: 

(i) The Mysore ProhiUtion Act, 1948; 

•(ii) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949; 

(iii) The Madras Probittition Act, 1937; and 

(iv) The Coorg Prohibition Act, 1956. 

The Mysore Prohibition Act, 1961, came into force from 19th April, 
1962. 
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The dry areas in 1956 

4. At the time of reorganisation, the position as regards prohibition iia 
different areas amalgamate in the new State was as under:— 


Erstwhile State 

Coverage of Prohibition 
(dry areu) 


(0 Msrsore • 

• The entire Mysore State except the districts of Mysotr 
(except KoUegal taliik)> Mandym> Bangalore (except 
Ranunagar and Channapatna muks). 

(iO Cootg 

• The entire district 


(«K) Madm 

. Districts of South Kanan, Bellary and Kollegal 
taluk. 

(<v) Bombay 

. Districts of Belgauniy Dharwar» Biiapnr 
Kanara 

and Hortlt 

(v) Hyderabad 

Nil 



The present corerage 

5. The district of Bidar and the whole of Mysore district (except Mysore 
city and taluk) were declared dry on 1st July 1960. Du^g 1961, the 
Prohibition Act was extended to Mysore city and taluk along with Mandya 
district. Thus, the only areas to which the Prohiltition Act has not beW' 
extended so far, are tiie districts of Bangalore (excepting Channapatna and 
Ramanagar taluks), Gulbarga and Raichur. This comprises an area covering^ 
14,937 sq. miles or roughly 20 per cent of the total area. But in terms of 
population the wet area covers a population of only IS per cent of the total 
population of the State. 

Estimates widely vary 

6. Various estimates of the ^rcentage of the adult male population- 
which abstains from drinks were ^ven to the Team. The figures vary from 
45 to 99'44 per cent It is, therefom, not safe to rely on these figures oot 
account (ff wide disparity. 

In the State, women as a class, do not drink, but there is exception hr 
the case of working class women in the industrial areas. People who are- 
regular drinkers among the lower classes within the income group of Rs. 100> 
p.m. usually spend 20—25 per cent on drinks. 

I'he CooTgese, the labourers enga^ in plantations and agricultatfsts> 
drink as a rule. It is stated that in Coorg 50 per cent of the male addt 
population drink regularly. Another 20 per cent drink occasionafly. The- 
teetotallers, therefore, do not exceed 30 per cent. Coorgese have their 
own customs which permit drinking especially on births, marriages, festi¬ 
vities and on mournings. Women, as a rule, do not drink except in modem’ 
families who have adopted Western mode of life. It was also said that* 
drinking habits have increased in middle and upper classes. 
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Drinldi^ haUls of the pe<^ in tbe State 

7. There are two regions of the State. In the Malnad area constituting 
North Kanara, South Kanara, Coorg, part of Hassan, Chikmagalur and part 
of Shimoga, the rainfall is heavy, the terrain is hilly and there ate dense 
forests. The people inhabiting tl^ part are given to drinking as a matter 
of old habit. They think that from the climatic ^int of view, drinking is 
beaefidaL The fishermen and others on coastal regions also drink habitualty. 
In the eastern region which condsts of plains and is comparatively 
drinking is not traditional and is confinra to individuals. The drinking 
haint is pronounced in the mining area of Kolar Gold Helds. The follow¬ 
ing communities drink as a rule: 


1. Woddars; 

2. Korachars; 

3. Koramas; 

4. Haran Shikaries; 

5. Lambanies; 

<>. Harijans; and 

7. Mogaveers (Coastline fishermen). 


Fh>g^ cockroadies, Bzards, etc. in the decoctions 

8. Illicit distillation of arrack is frequent in both rural and urban areas— 
inobably more in rural areas. Liquor is generally distilled from jaggery— 
usually rotten, acacia (babul) bark, cashew fruit and rice. They have a 

E efetence for rotten fi^t bemuse it quickens fermentation, and is cheap. 

some parts, mahuwa flowers are also used in distillation. Illicit liqnor 
is prepared by using, as fermenting agents, ammonium sulfate and/or used 
up dry battery cells. Instances are also known of the use of fro^, hens’ 
dropi:^^, cockroaches and lizards in order that the consumer may get a 
better lock from the drink. They also put another type of lizard (Havarani) 
—literally ’queen of snakes*. There is also considerable use of cashew nut 
shells which are corrosive and very pungent Considering all this, the 
problem of illicit distillation is rather serious. 


Illicit dblillalion 

9. The Team viated the Mangalore Coastal area where distilling was 
frequently done. At a particular spot, there were four large sized drums 
of illicit liqucw being fermented with jaggery. Similarly in slum area in 
Surkapet near Kolar Gold Mines, the Team could see the illicit fermenta¬ 
tion of arrack being carried on a large scale. There are a number of similar 
spots in the State where illicit distillation goes on. In Kolar, the arrack 
is being distilled in the houses by the working classes, mostly unemploy^. 
There is no difSculty in procurement of materials. As the arrack illicitly 
produced contains substances injurious to health, there were a number of 
deaths in Kolar Gold Mines area. 
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Akoholk StNogths 

10. The alcoholic streogth of illicit arrack is stated to vary from 21 *9 
U.P. to 82*2 U.P. The following table shows the alcohoUc content detected 
in a few cases: 


Table I 



BAMGALORE URBAN 



1. 7«>f7a 

• • • 

a**s 

U.P. 


a. 73X21 

• f • 

ai*9 

U.P. 


3. «oX74*a . 

• • • 

34*7 

UJ. 


4* 75x77 . 

• • • 

38*7 

UJ». 



BANGALORE 

RURAL 



I* 80x79** • 

• • • 

46 

U.P.‘ 


a. 77x80 

• * % 

46*9 

uj*.: 

.Doddabalpur Range 

1 

S. 77x76 . 


37*4 

U.P.. 

1 

4- 75x70 

• • • 

a4*S 

U.P. Nelamangala Range 

5.77x77 . 

. 

39*6 

U.P.1 


6. 74x76 

• • • 

3«*l 

U.P. 

. Anekai Range 

7. 75x77 . 

• • 

38-9 

U.P., 


Detecfion of offences 


11. The number of cases detected do not indicate the magnitude of 
illicit distillation carried on in the State, as for every detected case, there 
are large number of cases of illicit distillation and of other abuses, which 
go undetected. Table II ^ves figures of offences detected in dry and wet 
areas. 

Table n 


Offences detected 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

(uptb 

30-6-63) 

<a) Dry areas 

(0 niicit distillation 

9.75« 

8,7*6 

9.877 

13.624 

10,259 

39955 

(•0 Smuggling 

27.37* 

*5>I95 

28,306 

34»I70 

*6,359 

11.7*6 

(ttO Drunkenness . 

35.676 

33,548 

39.176 

40,419 

3I>094 

13.964 

(W Wst areas 

I9S7-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

i96o>6i 

1961*62 

1962-63 

Illicit distillation, 
sale and posses¬ 
sion and other 
offences . « 

1.506 

1,751 

1.36* 

1,612 

1,700 

N.A. 
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IKqpaiily in price 

12. One of the reasons for large scale sale of illicit liquor, even in wet 
areas, is, that the contraband liquor is available at a comparativdy lower 

e ice. The cost of production per quart botde of illicit liquor is roughly 
e. 0*25 and is sold for about Rs. 2 to 3 in wet areas where the price of 
country liquor ranges from Rs. 6 to 7 per bottle. The price of QUdt liquor 
in dry area is higher. 

The {daces of flBdt operation 

13. The Ulidt manufacture of liquor is largely carried on in hilly areas, 
lar^ open spaces, river banks, Govenunent forests and in some houses in 
M^ad area. Alcoholic beverages are also smuggled from territories of 
Goa and Pcmdicherr^. These beverages are of foreign origin. The illidt 
coun^ liquor finds its ready market in the towns, particul^y among in¬ 
dustrial workers. Very often, actual distillation takes place on the boraers 
of the towns in areas where industrial workers and other labourers live. 
The illicit liquor from outside areas is brought into town tubes, petrol 
cans, drums, milk cans and cyde tubes. 

IlBdt sale 

14. Illidt sale is organi^ throu^ young boys and women from the 
place of storage. Often, illidt liquor is concealed in a Government land 
either in a bush or under a tree and the customer is asked to take it out, 
after payment of money. Sometimes it is sold in a few houses of bootleggers 
at particular hours by previous arrangements with the customers. In some 
sh(^ selling pan and aerated water, and in restaurants, sale is conned 
to known and select customers. Another method adopted for illidt sale is 
that the seller remains stationary at the entrance of a Imie, keeping the 
bottle and a tumbler nearby, ^enever bis regular customers come, be 
serves them. At tiie approach of the police, be will quickly and quietly 
walk away from the place, leaving the omtraband artides there. 

AdnUeration 

IS. The commonly used method of adulteration of liquor is by adding 
80 ^ si^t and in some cases water. In some places, illidt liquor is 
mixed with licit liquor. Adulteration l^nor by adding denatured spirits 
has ako crune to notice. 

Evfls attribafed to proUbition 

16. Illidt arrack contains substances whidi are injurious to health. 
In the case ot persons who consume liquor, they suffer from drrbosis of 
liwr, gastritis, nephritis, etc A dose taken in excess can lead to mental 
disorder and high blood pressure. In Mercara, it was brought to the notice 
of the Team that although In the past the Army has b^ getting good 
number of recruits from ^t area, tms number has condderably gone down 
on grounds of physical unfitness which was attributed to addictian to 
drir^ 
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Modus openmdi of boofleggen 

17. Bootlegger does his business on a foirly large scale. IBs margin 
of profit is very high. He has his own organisation and he conducts 
operations from a safe distance. Actual distillation is done by bis men. 
^^enever there are successful raids, not he, but bis men are caught. If 
they are fined, he pays the fine; if j^ed, he maintains their families. The 
sentences aro short and the convicts are not made to suffer financially by 
reason of their incarceration. As they are a disreputable lot, the element 
of disgrace does not matter to them. Apart from this large scale illicit 
distillation by bootleggers, individuals in their homes or farm yards— 
particularly in Coorg—^are distilling arrack. The houses in Coo^ are 
scattered and the business is carried on uninterrupted. The illidt distiller 
has amassed sufficient wealth in order to corrupt the enforcement staff. 
The bootlegger has also become a gangster and has become a menace to 
society. He is gradually acquiring influence even in respectable quarters. 
It is alleged Aat be is wooed during elections because he commands a 
number of votes. He is thus successfully spreading bis tentacles in the 
political field. 

The diflicalties of detection of prohibitimi <tileaces 

18. The obstacles in the way of the police in not registering prrtiiitH- 
tion cases in proportion to the large number of offences are: 

(a) the difficulties of terrain and its inacoessibifiQr; 

(b) the distillers keeping their own watch and vigilance and making 

good thdr escape on seeing the raiding party; 

(c) inadequacy of staff, of equipment, of vehicles, etc.; 

(d) public apathy, as there is hardly any moral or social pressure 

against the offender and there is no social ffiscouragement 
to the distillers, transporters or even drunkards; 

(e) the existence of wet pockets either within the State or on its 

frontiers; 

(0 that the enforcement agency, particularly at the lower level is 
generally corrupt, not serious about prohilntion and the 
members of the force themselves drink; 

(g) that social workers are discouraged by the police with the result 

that they are not taking interest in prohibition work; 

(h) that half-hearted enforcement of prohibition is engendering 

disrespect for law: 

(0 that there is practically no check over smuggling of liquor; and 
vehicles carrying liquor are not being checked and permits 
authorising the transport of liquor are not being verified. 

Pafan gnr sodeties 

19. In dry areas, formerly neera tapping was possible only through the 
co-operative societies organist under the I^adi Board. The Khadi Board 
would send a recommendation to the Deputy Commissioner for licences 
for neera tapping to certain co-operative societies. The members of those 
cooperative societies were mostly tappers- This system functioned from 
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1959 till October, 1962, when the scheme was abandoned by the Govern^ 
fluent as it was felt diat neera tapping was being abused by the cooperative 
societies. Now licences are being granted to cooperative societies not for 
extracting neera but for converting neera into palm gur. The method is 
that neera is brought down near the yity locality and gur is made out of 
it The Excise authorities in the State have a duty to mark the uees for 
purposes of tapping, ‘ney do not supervise the tapping or the conversion 
mm neera into palm gur.* 

Sbnply of Tod^ 

20. In Mysore State, palmyra, cocoanut and date trees grow all over 
the State in abundance. Neera is generally tapped from palmyra trees. 
Toddy is obtained by allowing neera to ferment As the trees are scat¬ 
tered, tapping can proceed almost everywhere without detecdon. Toddy 
is a favourite drink of workers, labourers and other lower strata of society. 
It is believed to contain food value and Vitamin B. It is claimed to be 
refreshing when taken after bard work in moderate quantities. When 
copiously drunk, it is inebriating. Its alcoholic strength varies from 4 to 
10 per cent. 

The supply of fermented toddy is generally done in a regulated way. 
A local financier employs tappers who bring the juice to him. He has his 
agents to whom the juice is supplied and allowed to become toddy and 
sold. TTiere is always a local demand for toddy without the necessity of 
transporting it to long distances except at a few places where trees do 
not grow. 

Bboovanhalli 

21. The pots in which neera is collected should be clean and lime- 
coated. But it was observed and pointed out to the Team that this rule 
'is more often broken than adhered to. At a place called Bhoovanhalli 
grove which the Team visited, it was noticed that the pots lying there for 
cc^tecting the juice were unclean and dirty. The liquid already collected 
smelt of fermented toddy. The pots which were removed in the afternoon 
in the Team’s presence had been tied the previous ni^t. The grove con¬ 
sisted of 2000 trees. 

Conditioiis in K. G. F.—Silkocb and Pneumoconiosis 

22. In Kdar Gold I%lds which has a population of I SS lakhs, there 
arc four mines with 17,000 mine workers who are mostly affiliated to 
INTLfC. The workers in the mines have to work under difficult conditions. 
The Champion Reef Min© is 10.000 feet deep. Rock bursts are hazards 
which underground workers have to face, at times, resulting in fatal 
accidents and consequent shattered nerves of the survivors. This occupa- 
-tional hazard is said to be the main reason why the underground workers 
are given to drinking. Before the introduction of prohibition in Kolar 
district, the mine workers used to drink toddy which was their favourite 
'beverage, besides other spirituous drinks. Now they are given to drinking 
• illi cit arrack made from jaggery, rotten plantains, bark of acacia called 
;velamaram in tamil and babul or kikar in hindi. Ammonium sulphate. 


•Ste Clwtcrs LXV and LXVI. 




diy battery cells and even cpi^r pice are added to hasten fermentation. 
In the absence of arrack or toddy, denatured spirit is consumed after 
renaturing it by adding tamarind and other chemicals. The consumption 
of french polish is also prevalent. Arrack is being distilled in the houses 
of the working classes, mostly unemployed among them for whom it pro¬ 
vides an apcillary occupation. Intensive educative work needs being done 
by devoted and zealous social workers before people can be weaned from 
drinking. There is a greater likelihood, if non-alcoholic drinks like tea 
and coffee are served at cheap rates in the local restaurants and also 
throu^ mobile vans. There is a deep-rooted belief among mine workers 
that drinking of toddy is good for their health and prevents silicods and 
pneumoconiosis. These are fibiotic diseases of the longs caused by the 
inhalation of dust or grit The disease results from dust (silica) getting 
into the lungs of the mine workers. The yeast in toddy is supposed to 
help those who are stricken with the disease and is a^ a preventive. 
Dr. Rowntree, M.D., F.R.C.S., who worked as chief medical officer, is 
said to have held that view. The mine worker whose monthly income is 
around Rs. 100/- spends as much as Rs. 30/- on drink. Inside the mine 
a number of imderground workers met us and they pleaded that they should 
be allowed to drink one or two bottles' of toddy per day. Illicit distiOa- 
tion in this part appears to be rife and at a single raid made as many as 
46 pots of arrack were found. The Kolar Gcffd Field mining area is a 
bad spot where illicit distillation thrives and according to the information 
disclosed by responsible oflBcials, injurious substances not excluding lizards 
and centip^es are thrown in with a view to improve the decoction which 
is almost like a witch’s brew. 

Giloral Hydrate 

23. The Team noted that in Mysore State also, as in Andhra Pradesh, 
chloral hydrate was mixed with toddy. Quite a few samples examined by 
the chemical analyst of the Public Health Department showed that chloral 
hydrate had been put in toddy. The ordinary customer takes a fancy to 
this particular toddy because of the sedative effect produced by chloral 
hydrate. This is a serious matter as this drug, if taken in large dose, is 
injurious to health and can even prove fatal. 

Neera preservation 

24. A copy of the report of work done on the scheme sponsored by 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research entitled ’Preservation of 
Neera* during the period 1956-59 was made available to the Team. It 
contains the results of experiments conducted on the practical feasibility and 
advantages of a simple and effective method of preservation of neera at 
Bharatiya Tad Gud Shilpa Bhavan, Dahanu (Maharashtra State). It was 
found that aureomycin was a good preservative for neera but further 
trials need being made. A discovery of a suitable preservative will be of 
immense value. 

Spirhnons medichial and foOet preparalioni 

25. It is observed that, as in other States, here also, the tinctures and 
denatured spirits are being surreptitiously used for drinUng. The addicts 
do not take risk into amsideradon. Annexure at the end of this Chapter 
contains a list of tinctures shoving alcoholic strength of each. We could 
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not obtain figures showing the quantities manufactured bitt they are bounty 
to be considerable. A close scrutiny as to the advisabiliqr of manu* 
facturing all these preparations and if so, in such large quantities, will be 
desirable in order to ascertain the extent of misuse. 

l.lmltAil scope 

26. The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Dudes) Act, 1955 
purports to regulate levy of excise duties on these preparations. This Act 
is not intended to interfere with the ing^cedients or constituents of the pre¬ 
parations. The authorities under the Act are only required to see that the 
preparation is in conformity with a recognised pharmacopoeiSL Whether 
according to that pharmacopoeia, the strength of alcohol is high or low, 
the authorities are not concerned with it so long as it is in conformi^ 
with the formula in the pharmacopo^. The Act does not regulate the 
quanti^ or its distribution. 

Large production of tinctiire xtagiberis 

27. The Team visited the Mysore Industrial and Testing Laboratory, 
Bangalore. They are producers of a number of tincture with very tu^ 
alcoholic strength. One noticeable feature was that Tincture Zingiberis- 
was being product in very large quantities. There was no concealment 
of the fact that its intended and red use was as an alcoholic drink rather^ 
than as a medicine. There are a number of such manufacturers in the 
SUte. 

Suggestions for combating misuse of medicinal preparations 

28. A large number of suggestions were made for combating the misuse 
of medicinal and toilet preparations. Most of these suggestions have been 
approved of by us and incorporated in Chapter XXI on the misuse of 
spirituous medional toilet and otiier preparations. The principal sugges¬ 
tions are as under: 

(i) The sale and distribution of tinctures should be restricted to- 

hospitals, dispensaries, pharmacists, etc. and the quantities 
should be prescribed with a view to avoid misuse. 

(ii) The sale and distribution of medicinal preparations which have 

got a hig^ percentage of alcohol should be restricted and 
made conditional on the production of a prescription. 

(iii) A system should be evolved for tracing the spirituous prepara- 

ticHis from the manufacturer to the ultimate consumer. 

(iv) The possibility of adding to the toilet preparations a denaturant 

which should make them non-potaUe, but at the same time 
non-injurious, should be considered. The denaturant to be 
added should be such as cannot be easily separated. 

Snggestions based on note of 1.GJP. 

29. Shri S. N. Hosali, Inspector-General of Police, Mysore, in a lengthy 
note had ^ven a number of useful suggestions hawng a bearing on enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition in the State ot Mysore. Most of these suggestions. 
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have been incorporated in the first Volume under relevant headings. The 
outstanding points made out by Sfari Hosali are summarised below:' 

(i) The existence of pockets witUn the State stands in the way of 

enforcement of prohibition. 

(ii) WiUi a view to improve molnlity of the task force, transport 

facilities should be provided on a more liberal scale. 

(iii) The intelligence branches should be strengthened at different 

levels in order to keep a check on corruption. 

(iv) A list of touts should be maintained in every police stafion, and 

their activities should be closely watdied. 

(v) Besides the police, employees of the Excise, Forest and Revenue 

Departments should have the obligation to seize Ulidt liquor 
and to report such seizures and searches. This should be 
organised on a coordinated basis. 

(vi) Law should impose an obligation not only on the headman of 

the village but also upon members of village pancbayat 
samitis and zUa parishads and of taluka boards to report 
cases of infringement of the prohibition law. 

(vii) The tappers as a community are said to be voiceless (billavaz). 

Being tmiants-at-wiU, they are liable to ejectment. Given 
educational facilities or land or other suitable emi^oyment, 
they would themselves give up tapping. 

(viii) Police officers should be trained in testing liquor and S^on 
86 of the Mysore Prohibition Act, 1961, should be suitably 
amended in order to enable the reports of trained and 
qualified police personnel to be treated as evidence under 
Section 510 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(ix) The Inspector-General of Police was not in favour of creating a 
separate task force for prohibition work. The Police force 
was often accused of ineffective enforcement and corrup¬ 
tion. But any other agency entrusted with similar work 
would have its share of critidsm. The police had the added 
advantage of specialised training and better discipline. 

.Additional facilities tor effective enforcement 

30. In order to improve implementation of prohibition, the following 
ladditional facilities were sought: 

(i) The police force should be adequately augmented for more 

effective enforcement of prohibition. 

(ii) Each police station should have separate transport, as quick 

means of reaching the places of crime were of primary 
importance. 

(iii) The staff on prohibitirm duty should be supplied with necessary 

arms and ammunition. 
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(iv) There should be liberal secret service amount which may be 

paid as an incentive to persons furnishing reliable informal 
don leading to detection of the cases. 

(v) The bead constables diould have the i»wer of S.H.O. regardng 

search and investigation of prohibition cases. 

(vi) Refresher courses should be organised in order to train the 

police personnel for effectively tacUing various problems. 
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S*au 


Ser¬ 
ial Name of the P re par a ti on Peroentase Pbarmacoooeia 

NaH •— 


lo 

Acid Sulphuric Aromatic • 





<4 

LP. 

1955 

3 . 

Ext Vatala Liquid 





57*5 

LP. 

1955 

3 * 

HM* Ashok liquid • 





22*5 

LP. 

1955 

4 * 

Ext. Belladonna liquid 





57 

BJP. 

1963 

5 . 

Ext CascSagrada 





22*5 

BP. 

1958 

6. 

Ext Chioaisis liquid 





4 * 

IP. 

W 5 

7 - 

Ext Chincfaona 





21-5 

BP.C. 

X 954 

8. 

Ext Colchicum liquid • 





55 

IP. 

1955 

9. 

Ext Gentian • 





36 

N.F.X. 


lo. 

Ext dyoenhiza liquid * 





z8 

BP. 

1958 

IZo 

Ext Grindella liquid 





27-5 

BP. 

I 9 U 

12. 

Ext* Hydrastis liquid 





48 

BP. 

Z 9 U 

13 * 

Ext. Ipecac liquid 





66 

BP. 

1958 

14 * 

Ext Kalmegh liquid 





57*5 

IP. 

1955 

* 3 - 

Ext Kufchi . 





77*5 

IP. 

1955 

j 6. 

Ext. Nuavomka liquid 





39 

BP. 

1958 

17 * 

Ext Punarxiava liquid 





42-5 

IP. 

1955 

zSo 

Ext Senna liquid • 





22*5 

BP. 

1953 

19 * 

Ext Taraxacum liquid 





27-5 

B.P. 

1898 

20* 

Ext Viburnum 





60 

BP. 

1914 

21. 

Int Budiu Cone. 





23 

BP. 

1958 

22. 

Inf* Gentian Co. 





22 

BP. 

1958 

^ 3 - 

Inf. Quassia Cone. * • 





22*5 

BP. 

1953 

24* 

Inf. Senna Cone. • • 





22 

BP.a 

1954 

85 . 

Ltn Aconite « . . 





80 

B.P.C. 

X954 

26a 

Ji.in* A.E.C* ... 





45 

BP.C. 

1954 

27. 

IJn. Belladonna 





55 

B.P.C. 

*954 

28a 

Lin* Camphor Ammoniated 





56 

BP. 

*953 

29. 

Lin* ophim • 





53 

BP. 

*914 

30. 

Ltn* soap 





62*5 

BP. 

1958 

31. 

Liq* iodiQe> strong * 





765 

B.P. 

1958 

32. 

Liq*iodinep weak 





85-5 

BP. 

1958 

33 * 

liq* Morphine hydrochloride 





22-5 

BP. 

1958 

34. 

liq. Strychnine hydrodxloride 





22-5 

BP. 

1958 

35. 

liq* Quinine Ammoniated 





53 

BP.C. 

*954 

36. 

Liq. Tohs j • 





24 

BP.C. 

*954 
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5 er* 

iai 

Na 

Name of the Pxtparadon 




Percentage 

Pharmacopoeia 


37 . 

Tincture Aconite • 

• 




68 

B.P. 

1914 

38. 

Tincture Asafoedda 

• 




6 a.s 

LP. 

1955 

3 ^ 

Tincture Belladonna 

• 




66*5 

B.P. 

1938 

40. 

Tincture orange 

• 




63 

B.P. 

1958 

4 *- 

Tinctare Benzoin Co. 

• 




73*5 

B.P. 

1958 

4 a- 

Tincture Budiu 

• 




57 

B.P. 

1914 

43. 

Tincture Calumba 

a 




58*5 

BJ». 

19^ 

44. 

Tr. Cannabis . • 

• 




87*5 

I.P. 

t 955 

45. 

Tr. Chloroform and Morphine 





13-5 

BP.C. 

X 954 

46. 

Tr. Catechu 

• 




38-5 

Bjp.a 

1954 

47. 

Tr. Qiinensis 

• 




56*5 

IJP. 

1955 

48. 

Tr. Chirattt • 

« 




56 

B-P. 

1914 

49. 

Tr. Cinchona . 

a 




<5 

BJP. 

X 93 a 

50. 

Tr. Cinchona Co. • 

a 




65 

BJ*. 

193a 

51. 

Tr. Colchicum 

. 




68*5 

B.P. 

1958 

5a. 

Tr. Ephedra * • • 

• 




47‘5 

I.P. 

1955 

53. 

Tr. Ferric chloride 

a 




as 

BP. 

1914 

54. 

Tr. Card Co. • 

a 




54*5 

B.P. 

1958 

55. 

Tr. Carminative • 

• 




86 

B.P.C. 

*954 

56. 

Tr. Gentian Co. 

a 




4 a -5 

B.P. 

1958 

57. 

IV. Gelsemium 

a 




57*5 

B.P.C. 

I 9 S 4 

58. 

Tr Hydrastis. 

a 




57 

B.P. 

1914 

59. 

Tr. Hyoscyamus 

a 




68*5 

B.P. 

1958 

40 . 

Tr. Ipecac 

a 




26 

BP. 

1958 

61. 

Tr. Lobelia ether . 

a 




59 

IP. 

* 9 S 5 

6a. 

Tr. Lavendula Co. 

a 




8 r 5 

B.P. 

1914 

43. 

Tr. Myrrh . • 

a 




84 

BP.C 

1954 

64. 

Tr. Nuxvomica . . 

a 




44'5 

BP. 

1938 

45. 

Tr. Opium 

a 




43-5 

B.P. 

1938 

46 . 

Tr. Opium Co. 

a 




58 

BP. 

1938 

67. 

Tr. Quassia . 

a 




44 

BP. 

1948 

68. 

Tr. Rhtibarb Co. . 

a 




50*5 

B.P. 

1938 

49. 

Tr. Senna 

a 




37 

B.P. 

1914 

70. 

Tr. Stramonium 

a 




4 a -5 

B.P. 

1938 

71. 

Tr. Tolu 

a 




82 

B.P.C. 

1934 

7a. 

Tr. Uiginea (Indian Squill) 

a 




54-5 

I.P. 

1933 

73. 

Tr. Valerian Ammoniated 

a 




5 * 

B.P.C. 

*934 

74 - 

Tr. Ginger, Strong 

a 




84 

B.P. 

*938 

75 - 

Tr. Ginger, weak . 

a 




88 

B.P. 

1938 

76. 

Aqua Anethi Cone. . 

a 




54 

B.P. 

* 93 « 

77 - 

Aqua AnisiConc. . 

a 




53 

B.P.C. 

*934 

78- 

Aqua Caraway Cone. 

a 




53 

B.P.C. 

*934 

79. 

Aqua Chloroform • • 

a 




53 

B.P.C. 

*934 

3 o. 

Aqua C^amon Cone. • 

a 




54 

B.P. 

*938 
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S«r. 

ial Nome of the Preparation Percentage Pharmacopoeia 

No. 


8 ie Aqua Pepper mint Cone. 

• 



* 54 

BJP. 

* 95 « 

82. Inf. Orange Cone. 

• 




BJ».C. 

1954 

83. InLQoveOmc • • 

• 


• 

• ^ 3-5 

BJ?.C 

1954 

84. Spt. Ether • « • 

• 


• 

• 62 

B.P. 

1953 

85. Spt. Nitrous ether 

• 


• 

. 88*5 

BJ.C. 

1954 

86. Spt. Ammonia Aiomatie . 

• 


• 

• «7 

BJ. 

1953 

87. SpL Chlotofonn 

• 


• 


BJ*. 

1958 

88. Spt. Camphor 

• 


• 

. 8o*5 

BJ».C 

*«54 

89. Spt* Peppermint 

• 


• 

0 90-05 

BJP. 

1958 

90. Syrup lemon . • • 

• 


• 

. **75 

BJP. 

1958 

9 Z. Syrup ginger 

• 


« 

• 4 *a 

ap. 

1958 

92. Syrup Vasaka • • 

• 


• 

• 28.75 

I.P. 

195s 

93* Syrup orange 

• 


• 

• 3-75 

ap. 

1958 

Unct. Capsicum 

• 


• 

• 5«*5 

ap.c 

1954 

95. Tinct. Chloroform Co. . 

• 


• 

• 63-5 

ap. 

1885 

96. Tinet. lemon • • • 

• 


• 

• 40-5 

B-P. 

1958 

97. Spt. Cinnamon 

• 


• 

. 80-5 

BJP. 

1914 









CHAPTER LIV 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN ORISSA STATE 


Areas rislfed 

The Team toured Orissa from the 9th to 16th December, 1963 aod' 
visited Bhubaneswar, Chhatrapnr, Ganjam, Burla, Sambalpur, Angul and 
Puri. 

Area and popolatfon nnder dry law 

2. The total area of the State is 60,164 sq. miles. There are thirteen 
districts in the State out of which five viz. Cuttack, Balasore, Puri, Ganjam 
and Korap'it are dry. The area under prohibition is 25,423 sq. miles and 
the percentage comes to 42*2. The total population of the State is 
1,75,48,846 and out of this 97,12,483 live in dty area. The percentage 
comes to 55*3. Prohibition was first introduced in sixteen Police Stations 
of Cuttack district under the Bihar and Orissa Excise Act, 1915. It was 
then extended to six Police Stations of Balasore and twelve PoUce Stations 
of Puri district during the year 1947-48. It vras then gradually extended 
to other areas of these three district^ and by the end of 1955-56,^ Ae 
entire districts except the ex-State areas were dedared dry. Prohibition' 
was extended to the ex-^tate area of these districts and the districts of 
Ganjam and Koraput with effect from 1st April, 1956. After 1956 tbece- 
has been tto further extoision of the area under prohibition. 

ProUbitioa law 

3. Prohibition is enforced in the State under the prorisions of the Bihar 
aod Orissa Excise Act (Act 11 of 1915) as amended. Although the Orissa 
Prohibition Act, 1956, has been enact^, it has not yet been brought into 
force. Under ^e present prohilution scheme, liquor, toddy and padiwai 
shops in the prohibition districts have been closed and possession or sale 
of uquor and toddy have been proMbited. The possession of pachwd by 
the advisasis within pr^cribed quantity (diluted twenty seers and undiluted 
tight seers) has been allowed. The enforcement (ff prohibition in the 
State is in overall charge of the Extise Commissioner. The enforcement 
of prohibition in the Koraput district was made over to the Rolice Depart¬ 
ment from 1st April, 1959 on an experimmital basis. As it tfid not prove 
a success, it has been transfened to the Extise Department with effect 
from 1st., August, 1962. 

Drinldi^ habit is spreading 

4. Ihinking as a habit is spreading in all classes of sotiety. It is be¬ 
coming fashionable in hi^er social nmgs of succ^ful profe^ional^ people, 
commercial classes or other richer classes. . It is inore evident in com¬ 
mercial circle and defend services. It is also spreading among 
government servants who by virtue of their status and position set an 
example for others to foUow. If drinking is not resorted to by these 
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p^le, it will oeaic to be fashionable. The middle class people do not 
drink as a rule. Hiere is considerable drinking among people of lowM 
strata particularly those who do strenuous physical labour or who come 
from adivasi areas. 

Rewons 

5. Increase in consumption of liquor in Orissa has been ascribed to 
wious reasons viz. impact of the western influence, lack of sufficient hold 
on the individual by the society, emfAasis on secularisation whereby re> 
li^on has been pushed to the background. Greater industrialisation .and 
need for restorative stimulants and want of .suitable facilities for recreation 
have made people lean on alcoholic beverages. More money is in circula* 
tion making it easier for the family budget to meet drink expenses. 

Liqaor permits 

6. In the dry districts, permits were originally given on'^the production 
of medical certiflcates. llie practice has been discontinued and now any* 
body can obtain permit on payment of the necessary permit fee; and there 
is no limit to the quantity ffiat one can consume on Uiese permits. In all 
the five dry districts of the State there are foreign liquor shops and their 
number has been increased from 21 in 1961 to 37 in 1963. These 
shops are given *oif licences’ which enable the customers to take liquor 
'home and drink wherever they like. By drinking at home, they set bad 
example to their family. The existence of the shops selling high priced 
foreign liquor which omy the rich can afford, produces resentment amcmg 
others. The poor contend that they too should be permitted to buy^ their 
arrack. In the absence of country liquor shops they buy the illicit liquor. 

Brinidiig among non-adivaris 

7. Apart from the adivasis who have drinking habits peculiar to them, 
others also drink though their percentage is far less. The factory^ worker 
usually drinks as now he has surplus money and cannot discriminate as 
to how it should be spent. This is particularly so of those who do not live 
with their families. The excuse given by some of the poorer classes for 
ririnking is that it enables them to forget their worries. Social drinking 
in the upper strata is said to be in moderation. The enforcement of the 
<Iry laws lacks public support. Generally people are alive to the evils of 
drink and favour prohibition, bat usually withhold cooperation when it 
comes to prosecuting the offenders. 

Drinking among hbonr class 

8. Workers whose occupations leave them jAysically tired at the end 
of the day or are otherwise fatiguing because of long hours, like to drink 
in the evening. In this class are to be included rickshaw pullers, drivers 
of motor vehicles, unskilled labourers and factory workers. Their diet is 
generidly deficient in nutrition, and they resort to alcoholic beverages, 
being deluded by the false notion that it restores their energy. They insist 
that by consuming liquor they overcome fatigue and therefore they resort 
to drinking. Spread of knowledge of the evils of drinking in a demonstra¬ 
tive and convincing manner, better diet and more diverting recieation and 
sports can bring home to them the advantage of giving up drinking. 
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Drinkiiig among bnners 

9. There has been a certain amount of affluence during the ret^t yeata 
particularly among farmers as the prices of agricultural commodities have 
gone up. They are now no longer poor. As against this the liquor prices 
have more or less remained stationary ranging from 63 paise to 87 paise 
pef bottle. Very few women among the agricultural classes drink. 

Drinking among adivasis 

10. There are a large number of adivasis in the State. They have been 
drinking traditionally from time immemorial; they have no inhibitions and 
do not associate any notion of impropriety, with drinking. They cannot 
easily be prevented from imbibing alcoholic drinks as that would be con¬ 
trary to their age old custom. Coercive action instead of convincing them, 
only engenders resentment. In Angul district, despite re^lar minldn^ 
inebriety is infrequent. In Ganjam and Koraput districts, drinking among 
advasis is nssociated with drunkenness and alraut 75 per cent of de adult 
population is believed to indulge. Drinking is prevalent among the adivasi 
women and children. 

Sdapn Juice 

11. Adivasis make their own liquor. In the southern part of the State, 
adivasis drink rice beer (pachwai). Salapa juice which is a sap of salapa 
tree is also drunk. In the prevailing circumstances, the only limitation tluft 
should be placed at present is that they may be allowed to brew their drinks 
for their own consumption and not for sale. There may be a ceQii^ 
imposed upon the maximum quantity which they may be allowed to possess 
at one time. 

Propaganda among adivasb 

12. Strict laws and threat of punishment will not succeed in making 
adivasis give up tribal drinking. Persuasion and propaganda have not so 
for been tried intensively. But those who can dissuade them from drink¬ 
ing have to be people who enjoy their ccmfidence, preferably the respectable 
men of their own community. The first step would be to confine them 
to their traditional brews sancticmed by dieir custom and to fbrUd the nse 
of distilled liquors. 

Noiias 

13. In the dry district of Puri, drinking is prevalent among lower 
classes particularly among noiias and harijans. The noiias are mostly 
fishermen. Their reptesentatives were of the view that as most of their 
time was spent in water, alcoholic drinks were necessary for them. Drink 
has also a place in their religious beliefs. After prohibition, they meet 
their requirements of liquor by making it at their homes. Their women 
and children have also started partaking of it, and they contend that drink¬ 
ing has increased among them after prohibiticm. Hie propaganda in their 
community by the State Government, is not having much effect. They are 
willing to stop distillation at their homes provided licit liquor is made 
available to tlwm at the licensed shops. 

49 P.C.—11. 
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giwy Uqnor 

14. Illicit distillation is not a problem in wet (Ustricts as licit liquor is 
quite cheap. A person is permitted to keep three litres (about five tottles) 
of licit Uquor at home. As it is ample for bis immediate requirements, 
there are very few cases of possession in excess ol the limit In the vwt 
districts, to a limited extent, the liquor licensees keep a watch over illicit 
distillers in their own interest 

Malnwa llowen 

15. Mahuwa flowers, besides rice, form the base for illicit distillation 
and are availaUe in plenty, in the State. Sulphate of ammonia is being 
freely used as catalytic agent for quickening fermentation. It is freely 
available as a fertili:mr. 

midt distillatioo 

Sandhis 

16. Illicit distillation was prevalent even in pre>prohibition days ^t 
is now on ^e increase particularly in the urban areas where the old addicts 
and labour population have so far found it difficult to ^ve up the drinking 
habit. The distillation is done at the instance of financiers some of whcm 
are willing to invest large sums of money. There is noticeable illicit dis> 
tilla tirtn in the dry districts of Cuttack, ]^ti and Balasore. It is now no 
longer confined to Sundhis who are distillers by caste but has also been 
taken up by others as a profitable business. In Cuttack, a considerable 
amount of illicit liquor is smuggled from Dhenkanal through jungle paths 
and across the Mahanadi river. Distillation is also done in houses in the 
city and on suspicion of search, the liquor is destroyed, and the trac^ of 
smell are smodwred by sprinkling strong deodorants. In Ganjam district 
<listillation goes on in the sandy coastal belt where communications are 
rather difficult. In Koraput district distillaticm is mainly in the hilly areas. 
It is stated ffiat organised raids have been able to tackle bnly a fraction 
of the problem. 

Boofleggers 

17. Prohibition has introduced a new class of rich people, the illicit 
distiller who has amassed wealth and is successfully corrupting the enforce* 
ment agency. He has gathered round him ruffians, who inspire fear, strike 
awe and threaten the life and limb of those who dislike bis activities. He 
has become a public menace and even the politicians like to be on his 
ri^t side because of his growing influence and power. 


18. Liquor is smuggled from Andhra Pradesh. The bootleggers are 
rarely caught but very often their stooges are arrested and recdve light 
sentences, hardly deterrent The fines are paid by the employer and during 
the term of imprisonment the family is looked after by him. Lepers, 
children and women are commonly employed by the bootleggers for 
transportaticm and sale of liquor. The women generally conceal the liquor 
on tteir person and under their apparel and ffiey evade detection nidess 
they can be searched by women members in the enforcement. Sandhis 
who are ex>liquor licensees habitually engage themselves in smug^ne 
liquor from wet areas. 
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Piohibilioa offences 

19. D rinlcing is not an offence under the existing law in Orissa. ^ 
statements below show the position in respect of various other 
offences detected and the punishments awarded from 1958-59 to 1962-63. 


Year 




liquor offences 


TottI 

Illegal 

posses¬ 

sion 

Smuggl¬ 
ing & 
transport 

niettl 

disnDa- 

tion 


*958-59 




^54 

X 35 

3370 

6459 

1959-60 


• 


3729 

• • 

2675 

6404 

1960-41 


• • 


4645 

8 

3694 

8347 

1961-63 


• • 


5782 

32 

2565 

8379 

1962-63 

• 

• 


4839 

3x3 

2652 

7804 




Punishments awarded for liquor offences 


Year 


Fine not 

Fine for 

Imprisonment 





exceeding 
Rs. 50/- 

Rs. 100 
or more 

Till 

Upto 

One to 

More than 





rising of 

one 

three 

three 





court 

month 

months 

months 

1958-59 

• • 

4844 

294 

23 

459 

X36 

20 

1959-60 


475 i 

271 

33 

3x7 

836 

3 C 

1960-61 

• • 

3608 

506 

26 

430 

680 

42 

1961-62 

• • 

5 M 3 

586 

23 

242 

• • 

39 

1962-63 

• • 

471X 

657 

21 

29X 

778 

49 


It will thus be seen that the fines imposed are light although the illegal 
profits made are high- 1^6 punishments impo^ are not deterrent in the 
least. The above chart further shows that while the cases in whidi fines 
not exceeding Rs. 50 - were imposed, are thousands, the cases of {nison 
sentences exceeding three months are not evdi fifty. In quite a few cases 
the sentence of impiismunent is till the rising of the court, which having 
regard to the nature of the offence and the character of the accused is 
rimculous, and a travesty of law. 


Misuse of medichud and toilet prepandioiM 

20. Denatured spirit is being misused as potable drink in the State. 
In urban areas peofde also drink allopathic tinctures as alcoholic beverages. 
The reastm for the preference of drinking tinctures is that its consumption 
does not involve violation of any law. Another reastm for drinking 
tinctures h, that there is no limit to the quandQr whidi one can possess. 
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and no social stigma is attached as a person drinking tincture can always 
give out that he is talcing medicine. The State Government has fumishra 
a statement (Annexure) giving the names of pharmaceutical firms manu* 
facturing spirituous m^icines both allopathic and ayurvedic. A perusal 
of the statement shows that the quantity manufactured is inordinately large 
and far in excess of genuine medical requirements. A deep probe is callM 
for. 


All liquor is outstUI 

21. There are no distilleries working in Orissa and all the eight wet 
districts are fed by outstill liquor distilled by the licensees themselves. 
Outstill shops with branch shops where necessary have been opened in 
sufficient numbers to secure the maximum revenue for the $tate. The 
price of outstill liquor ranges from 63 paise to 87 paise per bottle of 
750 ml. As the price of liquor is cheap, the outstill system has the 
advantage of reducing illicit distillation. But this system does so by 
making liquor available eveiywhere at a low price and in the required 
quantity. 

No control on price or quantity 

22. The outstanding feature of the outstill system is, that the licen^ 
after he has paid the fee, is not obliged to produce in a restricted quantity. 
He can produce and sell liquor in any quantity. The alcoholic strength is 
not controlled either, the only condition being that the maximum alcoholic 
strength should not exceed 40* u.p. There is also no ceiling placed on the 
selling price, the only condition being that he must charge at least 25 
paise per bottle. 

Abuses of the outstill system 

23. In the outstill system the licensees are induced to make high bids. 
It is' manifest to all that they would not be able to sell sufficient measure 
trf drink on their premises and therefore within the law, because customers 
do not come to their places in large numbers. As the licensees are made 
to overbid, they try to compensate themselves by violating the law. They 
send their salesmen round the villages persuading people to drink. 
Ckcasionally they are known to dilute liquor with water in order to in¬ 
crease sale. The drinking habit is thus spread through outstill system. 

Employment of toughs 

24. The liquor licensee in the outstill system tries to increase the 
output of his still to make up for the high bid. Though ostensibly he 
has one still, in fact he operates several. The rival outstill licensees 
employ their respective toughs (pahalwans) who often engage b violence 
and strike terror. The peace of the village is very often disturbed as a 
result of brawling between the rival parties and the ultimate result is 
hghtmg and sometimes bloodshed. The authorities, it is stated, do not 
take any action to suppress these disorderiy elements even when comj^aints 
are lodged. 
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Revenue p<rfky enconrages Iweadbee > . 

25. The problem of taking stem action against licensees for selling 
liquor outside the premises arises <mi account of the conflict between the 
excise policy of raising revenue and suppression of violators of liquor law. 
The contention of the licensee is that in order to pay high auction money 
he has got to increase his output and to find a market for it. He, there¬ 
fore, supplies liquor outside the places of his business. The consumptioo 
of liquor naturally increases when it is made available to drinkers at their 
own places. Stem action against the licensee is not taken in the interest 
of the revenue as that has the effect of lowering the auction bid. The 
enforcement deliberately turns a blind eye to breaches of essential and 

■mandatory rules. 

Other evils 

26. The other evils of the outstill system ate:— 

(a) the conditions of manufacture of liquor are crude and 
unhygienic; 

ib) the product can very often be injurious. As tb^e is no 
standardisation, the checking of alcoholic strragth and from 
the point of view of injurious substances, is difficult 

A visit to an outstill confirmed (a) and (b) and the positirm stated in 
para 25 was conceded by the officials conceit. 

Distillery qrstem pretemUe 

27. In case the State Government decides to introduce prohibition or 
even temperance, the outstill system should be superseded by the distillery 
system in the transitional period. There should not be any auction of 
shops under the distille^ system. The liquor vendors should be required 
to sell liquor (m commission basis at a fixed price marked on the label. 
This will check his temptation to boost his sales by committing breaches 
of law. Hie commission will be sufficient incentive for them. In the 
■distillery system the alcoholic strength is standardised and is produced 
under hygienic conditions and is therefore less injurious. The selwg price 
is also higher due to Government duty and therefore the quantity consumed 
is likely to be less. Though the revenue of the Government will be re¬ 
duced, this will be accompanied by less drunkenness and malpractices. 

Difficulties in enforcement 

28. There is a feeling of frustration among the enforcement when pro¬ 
hibition work cannot be carried on effectively due to inadequate staff. 
Illicit distillation goes on and occasional stray arrests for liquor offences 
bear an infinitesimal ratio to the actual distillation. A feeling has been 
created in the State among the violators of law that they ne^ have no 
fear because the raids are few and far between. Indifferent and casual 
enforcement due to insufficiency of the staff usually creates a contempt 
for the law, which can be infringed with impunity. 

29. For fear of violent resistance from the offenders because of the 
small numbers, the enforcement staff avoids raids, searches and seizures. 
The raids when made do not succeed in making arrests of distillers as 
timely information is conveyed to them of the raid. The cow herds and 
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other villagers are in league with the distillers and when they see the 
raidiog par^, they convey the information in code language, for example, 
*a black cow is coming’. 

imdf distiller sequins influeiice 

30. The Ulidt distiller has a large margm of profit He patronises 
public institutions and gives a part his w^th by way of donations for 
good causes and therel^ his foibles and weaknesses are prone to be over* 
looked. By paying money in charity or for benefident purposes, he |Bts 
respectalnlity. His reputation among political and influentid urdes rises 
and the Icaig arm of law seldom reaches him. 

Tendn helps distiller 

31. The riverine and hilly terrain where distillation is generally dtme, 
the distiller can see the apfvoacbing enforcement party and make ^xxl 
his escape. \^ere the enforcement consists of a few people, the distiller 
and the ruffians under his protection beat up the enforcement. 

Public oooperathNi is lacking 
Witnesses reluctant 

32. Public cooperation in the implementation of prohibition work is 
utterly lacldng. Tto Ulidt distiller manages to win over the witnesses and 
his neighbours consider it risky to bear testimemy against him out of fear 
of vendetta. In areas where people are given to drinking, their sympathies 
are always with the distiller who supplies their needs. The experience of 
tte miforcement is that even if some persons are persuaded to become 
search witnesses, th^ are suborned. Undue delay in disposal of cases 
also discourages witnesses as they do not like to go to courts again and 
again. 

INfficuHies oi pvooi 

33. The State law provides that in order to bring home the guilt, there 
should be compliance with the legal test that the elusive possession was 
consdous. This is rather difficult as the drinkers always take the usual 
precautions. Whether the offmee is merely drinking or bdng drunk, the 
net can be estabHshed only if the person is immediately taken to a doctor 
who has the necess^ equipment to find out that be has ingested an 
alcoholic beverage Tune is an important factor as alcohol in one’s bodty 
oxidises fiiirly quickly. Moreover, doctors are not easily available and 
they do not alwajrs have the testing facilities. This test cbedc is practically 
inapplicable in the rural areas or even in some urban areas. 

CoRupthm ammig enforcement 

34. The ^eral complaint of the people in the State Is that fllidt 
distillation thrives because it is connived at by the enforcement. With a 
view to increase his sale, the licensee commits several breaches which are 
connived at by the authorities. The personnel of the Exdse Department 
are also bribed by the illidt distiller who leave him alone, to carry on his 
fllidt business. The exdse staff ^erally gets a free drink. Adequate 
supRdsion of the work of subordinate i^oroemeot staff at hi^er levd 
may yield better result. 
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Uadeipsid mS 

35. The reason attributed to the prevalence of corruption among the 
enforcement staff is that they are unwrpaid- Besides their low emplc^- 
ments, the daily allowance givm to them is utteiiy insufficient to meet tte 
needs f(» which it is intended. The obvious result is that low paid per¬ 
sonnel is prone to accept the hospitality of the liquor supplier, and ii>- 
return lets him evade the law. 

Revenue from licence fee 

36. The revenue from liquor, barring foreign liquor, consists only of 
monthly licence fee fixed for the year by auction at the commencement of 
the year. For foreign liquor, the licensees pay an annual licence fee of 
Rs. 600/- per licence plus duty at scheduled rate on the bulk of foreign 
liquor sold. 

The ridi^ Kvenne from liquor 

37. The excise revenue of the State is two crores but from liquor alone 
it is one and a half crc«e. The following taUe shows the gradual increase 
in excise revenue from 1955-56 to 1963-64: 


Year 

Revenue from out- 
still liquor 

Revenue from 
foreign liquor 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 


t 955 * 5 « 

. 6611904 

210393 

6822297 


t 95 «-yr 

• 4426050 

6365* 

4489701 


* 957 * 5 * 

. 5569970 

33461* 

590458* 


* 958-59 

* 6448311 

408976 

6857287 


* 959-60 

• 6853763 

555968 

7409731 


196061 

► 8759907, 

62974* 

9389648 


1961-62 

IZtQ 2799 

1184101 

13286900 


1962-65 

• 12953161 

992341 

13945502 


*963-64 

13375000 

1528000 

14903000 

Oprovisional) 



The above figures show the progressive rise in Ae liquor based revenue, 
iuid as is evident from Ae figures, Ae longer Ae introduction of prohiU- 
tion in wet areas is delayed, the greater will be Ae financial stake of the 
State Oovenunent. There is an essential conflict between the State’s Excise 
policy to earn more revenue from consumption of liquor on Ae one hand, 
and Ae relinquishment of that revenue by pursuing policy of prohibition. 

The Official view 

38. The view of the State Government is that when sources of revmue 
of Ae State are limited, loss of substantial revenue by enforcing prohibition 
assumes great importance. The existing excise staff is not sufficient for 
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enforcing prohibitioa in the State. The present cost of maintaining the 
existing staff is Rs- 22 to 24 lakhs. It is likely to incre^ to Rs. 35 
lakhs for enforcing total prohibition in the State. In addition to this, Ac 
loss in revenue is going to be of the order of Rs. 2-55 crores, including 
the loss already being sustained in the five dry districts of Ae State- 

The Don-offidal view 

39. The non-official view m Ae State is Aat Ae loss of excise revenue 
would be made up oAerwise, if prohibition is introduced. The money 
saved by Ae people by not drinking will be realised in other forms of taxes 

Ae State Government. Moreover, the Government can tap oAer 
sources to make up the loss, if any, e.g- land revenue which has not gone 
up in proportion to the rise in prosperity. 

The essential conflict 

40. The work of excise and prohibition is mutually contradictory. 
The policy of Ae Excise Department is to collect more money by increas¬ 
ing sale and prohibition is Ae negation of Aat policy. Prohibition work 
and excise work cannot Aerefore be entrusted to the same department 
Aough strangely it is so m Orissa. The result is Aat prohibition work 
is suffering and Ae revenue raising activities are prospering. 

Suggestions 

41. Besides the usual educational programme on prohibition throi^ 
audio visual aids, the other suggestions made for implementing prohibition 
were: 

(i) Active help of Zila Parishads, Panchayat Samitis and Gram 

Panchayats should be enlisted. 

(ii) Provision of funds for social researches for ascertaining ways 

and means of bringing about psychological changes among 
drinkers. 

(iii) The enforcement staff should be recruited from among those who 

believe in prohibition. Non-officials should be associated 
when screening Ae enforcement staff as they are more 
aware of their weaknesses. 

(iv) There will be greater activity on the part of Panchayats for 

brin^g cases of illicit distillation etc. to book if a^ certain 
percentage of the fine imposed in prohibition cases is made 
over to them for prohibition work. 

(v) A climate should be created to dissociate pmstige, fashion and 

rank from liquor. This can be done by intensive education 
at the schools at an early stage. Religious and moral 
education should be imparted in every school and this should 
concentrate on evils of drinking. 

(vi) A district or two should be picked up in each State on ex¬ 

perimental basis and the enforcement work should be carried 
on energetically with adequate and mobile staff. 

(vii) Liquor offences should not be compounded. 
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(viii) Before the implementatioii of a phased programme of prohibi¬ 
tion is taken up, the outstiU system should be replaced by 
the distiUety system. 

Prohibition Enquiry Committee, Orissa, ISNMMil 

42. The Government of Orissa appointed a Prohibition Enquiry 
Committee on 19th July, 1960. It consisted of a Chairman and five 
Members. The Committee submitted its Report on 9th December, 1961, 
a copy of which was made avaUable to the Team. The recommendations 
of ^e Committee have not yet been implem<ented. We find ourselves in 
agreement with most of the recommendations contain^ in Chapter V and 
certain suggestions made in Chapter VI. We summarise below the im¬ 
portant recommendations. 

(i) Importance should be given to prohibitirm programme which 

should be treated as a continuous process. 

(ii) The State Government should fix a date to enforce the Prohibi¬ 

tion Act thnou^out the State. The target date recom¬ 
mended was 1st 1966. 

(iii) Prohibition should be enforced under the Prohibition Act and 

not under the Excise Act. 

(iv) Certain preliminary steps should be taken before the target date 

in the matter of finandal aid, e^uqition, literature, work- 
programme, dry belts between bordering States, etc; 

(v) Abstinence should be made a rule of. conduct for Government 

servants and the office bearers of elective bodies should also 
subscribe to it. 

(vi) Certain concessions of home brewing of pachwai may be allowed 

to the tribals in the matter of domestic consumption or 
ceremonial use. There should be no concession as to free 
distillation. The adivasis in Koraput district, Ganjam 
agency, Phulbanj and Baliguda sub-divisions may lx allowed 
to drink tari or salap from their own trees. They should 
however be liable to severe penalties in case of sale. 

(vii) The Committee deprecated the opening of foreign liquor shops 

in prohilntion districts of Cuttack, Puri, Balasote and 
Ganjam, which in its view ought to be closed. 

(viii) Under the scheme ot complete prohibiticm, permits should not 
be issued on health ground. 

(ix) Satisfactory formulae should be devised for making industrial 

alcohol non-potable. 

(x) Public opinion should be created to make prohibition accept¬ 

able. 

(xi) The press should cooperate in creating a climate of public 

ojfinion in favour prohibition. 

(xii) Enforcement should proceed both on educative and preventive 

lines. The Committee felt that nothing had been done so 
for in tUs respect. 
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(xiii) Constitutioa of Prohibitioii Board at the State level and Pro- 
hibition Cbmmittees at district level was teconunended. 

(ziv) The eoforcemoit staff should be squirate and controlled 1^ the 
Prohibition Conunissioner and proper training should be 
given. 

(xv) Mobile squads properly equipped for quick and effective work 

should be organist. 

(xvi) Amendments to certain provisions of the ProhiUtion Act were 

suggested. 

(xvii) Illicit distillation should be combated and distillation apparatus, 
quantities of wash and other materials, should be destroyed. 

(xviii) Adequate arrangements should be made by the Government for 
^posal of mahuwa flowers as food or fodder or as a base 
material few production of power alcohol. 

(xix) Similarly the sqgu Victories should be required to convert 

molasses into industrial alcohol under the control of Govern- 
nutot. 

(xx) A useful sug^don was that misuse of anunonium sulphate for 

illicit disdlladcm could be prevented if bone-meal was mixed 
with it bdore its sale. 

(xxi) The finandal loss to the State should be made op by the 

Cbntre. 

(x3di) Prohilntirai should be made an All-India programme. 
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ANNEXURE 


IManufi^tuie of spirituous medicines and toilet preparations in Orissa] 


Name of the 

List of the medidne 

Alcoholic 

1958.59 


urms manu* 
factoring 
medicinal and 
toilet prepara* 
dons 

anu iouei preparauons 
manufactured by them 

Suwal^Ul 

Quantity 

manufac¬ 

tured 

Quantity 
consumed 
in the 
State 

Quantity 
exported 
outside 
the State 


2 3 4 5 


Modem i. Tr, of Iodine • S5%to88% 
Research 

LaborBtory> 2. Spt.ofPudinaP*55 8o%to82% 
Barwht 

Sambalpur 3. Tr* Hyosryamus ^%tn7t% 

4. Tr.Bw^in 

B.F.C59 . . 82% to 85% 

5. Gripe mixture • 5% 

6 . Tt. Benzoin Co. 

I.P.55 . . 70%to77% 


3 . Lokaseva i. Katputarista . 6oOP 20 Bg. ao Bg. 

Phannacy> 

Puri. 2. Ark-Ajawan . 60 0 ? 300 lbs. 300 lbs. 


3. Bharat i. Tr. Ginger^ weak . 55 OP. 

Salt & 

Chemical 2. Tr. Hemidesmus 24 U.P. 
Industries^ 

Outtack. 3. Tr.Rauwolfia . 52 O.P. 

4. Spt. Rect. B.P. . 59 O.P. 
5* Spt. Camphor . 42 O.P. 

6. Tr. Iodine, weak , 51 O.P. 

7. Spt. Chloroform . 50 O.P* 

8. Tr. Card. Co. . 24 UP. 

9. Spt. Ammonia Aro- 18 O.P. 
made 

10. Tr. Benzoin Co. . 28 O.P. 

11. Tr. Belladonna . 18 O.P. 

12. Tr.NuxVomica . 21 UP. 

13. Tr. Hyoscyamus . 21 O.P. 

14. Tr, Ginger,strong 46 OP.. 
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1959-60 


1960-61 


Quantity Quantity Quantity 

Manufiu> consume export^ 

tuied in the outside 

Sttte the State 


Quantity Quantity Qi^antity 

manu&ctured consumed in exported out* 

the State side the 

State 


7 8 9 10 zi 12 



I 3 i Bg. 

too lbs. 

[I 3 i Bg. 

100 lbs. 

• • 

e « 

3*1 Bg. 

560 lbs. 

*lBg. 

560 lbs. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

315-85 Bg. 

2ii'i5 Bg. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

338-3 Bg. 

245-85 Bg. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

74-9 Bg. 

71-8 Bg. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

106* t Bg. 

31 •© Bg. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

f 4*<5 Bg. 

9-7 Bg. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4-9 Bg. 

3-9 Bg. 












• Novo Phai^ 1 . Spt Chlorofomi • 

SI O.P. 


(nud-. 

2* Calciferol 

8a-5 UJ. 

Cuttack. 


3. Tir*Ginger>weak 

54*4 OJ. 


4* £ 3 tttliquotioe 9 liq. 

58*5 U,P. 


5. Tr. Ginger> strong • 

44-5 OJ. 


6. Ext AshokUquId 

«o U^. 


7* Spt Ammonia^ aiD» 

16 Of. 


matic. 



6oLpg« 


S Lpg* 


5* U^Ayur- i. Mrutasanjibam Siua 6o UJr. 
redicCo^* 

Phannacy 

Ud., 

Ganjam. 


6* UtkalChe*^ z. Karpurarista « 49 O.P. 6 
mkal 
Co-op. In* 
duttnal 
Society 
Ltd.» Aski. 

7. Narional i. Karpuzamta 98 U.P.— 

Ayurvedic e 34*3 

Iniection 2. Drakshyamhta, and a. Not known 
Wori^^Kabi* 

tutyanagar« 3. Dtakashyaeaba 
Ganiam. 


6oLpg. 
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ANNEXURE {Comd.) 


M ame of the 
firms manu* 
facturing 
medial 
and toilet 
preparation 

List of the medicine Alcoholic 
and toilet preparations strength 
manufactu^ by them 


1961-62 


Quantity 

manufac* 

tuied 

Quantity 
consumed 
in the 

State 

Quan* 
tity ex¬ 
pended 
outside 
the 
State 

I 

2 3 

13 

14 

IS 

!• Modern 
Research 
Laboratory^ 
Bargarh> 
Sambalpur. 

r« Tr. of Iodine . 85% to 88% 

2. Spt. of Pudina P.55 80% to 82% 

3. Tr. Hyoscyamus . 66 % to 71 % 

4. Tr. Benzoin 82% to 85% 

. B.P.C. 59 

5. Gripe mixture . 5% 

6. Tr. Benzoin Co. 70% to 77% 

I.P. 55 

• a 

• • 

• 

a • 

• a 

a a 

• • 

a a 

* a 

• a 

• • 

•• 

Lokaseva 

Pharmacy 

Puri 

I* Karpurarista . 60 OP 

2 TS Bg 

21-2 Bg 

6*6 llg 

2. Ark-Ajawan • 60 OP 

88-8 Bg 

75-5 Bg 

i 3 - 3 Bg 

3, Bharat 

Slat & 
Chemical 

1. Tr. Ginger, weak . 55 O.P. 

568-5 Bg 

578-2 Bg 


2. Tr. Hcmidcsmus . 24 U.P. 

1465-5 Bg 

1550-65 Bg 


Industries 

Cuttack 

3. Tr. Rauwolfia . 52 O.P. 

99-8 Bg 

100-4 Bg 



4. Spt. Rect. B.P. . 59 O.P. 

281-4 Bg 

355’77 Bg 



5. Spt. Camphor . 42 O.P. 

• • 

1-7 Bg 



6. Tr. Iodine, weak . 51 O.P. 

220-0 Bg 

169-7 Bg 

.. 


7. Spt. Chloroform . 50 O.P. 

126-0 Bg 

94-66 Bg 

•• 


8. Tr. Card. Co. . 24 U.P. 

I 74'0 Bg 

137 - 4 * Bg 



9. Spt. Ammonia Aro- 18 O.P. 

206-8 Bg 

197*22 Bg 



matte 

10. Tr. Benzoin Co. . 28 O.P. 

150-1 Bg 

120-93 Bg 



II. Tr. Belladonna . 18 O.P. 

8t-8 Bg 

67-74 Bg 

a a 


12. Tc.Nux Vomica . 21 U.P. 

120-2 Bg 

92-18 Bg 



13. Tr. Hyoscyamus . 21 OP 

30-6 Bg 

56-31 Bg 

• * 


14. Tr. Ginger, strong 46 O.P. 

•• 

-• 
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1962-63 

Quantity Quantity Quantity Prindpal consumers 

manufactured consumed in exported 

the State outside the 
State 



)05'2 Bg 105-2 Bg Consumers of the State 

; 94-3 Bg 794*3 Bg 

66-1 Bg 66-1 Bg 

153-8 Bg t 53-8 Bg 


8 Bg 
43 Bg 

40-8 B», 
83-4 Bg 


589-6 Bg 
1785-4 Bg 
35-2 Bg 
2608-0 Bg 


8 Bg 
43 Bg 

23-8 Bg 
26-4 Bg 


589-6 Bg Veterinary Department and Health 

Department 

1685-6 Bg 
35-2 Bg 
2604-0 Bg 


17 Bg Patients 
57 Bg 


382-6 Bg 342-0 Bg 

300-6 Bg 217-4 Bg 

328-2 Bg 298-0 Bg 

385-8 Bg 388-2 Bg 

165-8 Bg 144-4 Bg 

461-6 Bg 468-0 Bg 

104-5 Bg 105-5 Bg 

3H9-2 Bg 405-4 Bg 

18-4 Bg 6-6 Bg 

4?'p.C—12. 









4* HovoPhar- 
maoeutical 
CP) Ltd. 
Cuttack. 

1. Spt. Chloroform . 

2. Calciferol 

SI O.P. 

82-5 U.P. 


* • 


3. Tr. Ginger, weak . 

54-4 O.P. 


•• 


4. Ba^tt. liquorice, liq. 

58-5 U.P. 




5. Tr. Ginger, Strong. 

44*5 O.P. 




6. Eat. Ashok Liquid 

6oU.P. 

• ♦ 



7. Spt. Ammonia Aro¬ 
matic 

i6 O.P. 

•• 


5. Utkal 
Ayurvedic 
Co^p« 
Pharmacy 
Ltd.>Gan- 
iam 

I. Mrutasanji^ani Sura 

6o UP 

24S‘8LpK 


6. Utkal 
Chemical 
Co-op. 
Industrial 
Society 
Ltd.Aska 

I. Karpurarista 

49 O.P. 50 Lpg. 

50 Lp* . 


7. National 
Ayurvedic 
Injection 
Work, 
Kabisunra- 
nagar, C^- 
jam 

1. Karpurarista 

2. Drakshyarista,and 

98 U.P.— 

34-30 U.P. 

2. Hot known. 86 Bg 

l3-< Bg 

86 Bg 

l3-6Bg 
86 Bg 

3. Drakashyasaba 
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16 

17 

13-4 Bg 

13-4 Bg 

21-2 Bg 

21-1 Bg 

25-4 Bg 

25-2 Bg 

13-8 Bg 

7'4 Bg 

27" 0 Bg 

.. 

2 -8 Bg 

2-6 Bg 

45-8 Bg 

31-4 Bg 


I8 



Public St Health Deptts. of the State. 


627-2 Lpg 90-2 Lpg .. Patients of the State 



13*7 Bg 


13*7 Bg 
64 Bg 


Shopkeeper-customers and 
patients of the State. 


direct 





SECTION NINE 

WET STATES 








CBAPTER LV 

UQUOR PROBLEMS IN BIHAR STATE 
Aiea and popaMon 

The State of Bihar was visited between 4th and 7tb of July, 1964. In 
no part erf the State, prohiNtion has been introduced. The State com¬ 
prises of seventeen districts. The total population of the State, accord¬ 
ing to 1961 Census, is 46,455,610. The ratio betwemi rural and urban 
population is 91*59 to 8*41. The tribal population in the State is 11 per 
cent of the total. They are concentrated mostly in Chhota Nagpur Division 
and in Santhal Parganas of Bhagalpur Division. The principal tribes in 
the State are Santh^, Muhdas, Oraerns and Hos. The area of the State 
is 67,113 sq. miles. The total number of persons employed in industry 
in the State is 22 lakhs. 

Prohibitioa before Independence 

2. The prohibition' experiment was tried as early as 1937 whrei the 
first Congress Ministry was in office. It was introduced in the district of 
Saran, in Hajipur sub-division of Mozaffarpur district, the whole of Dhan- 
bad sub-division excluding Chirkunda police station, and in police stations 
of Sadar subdivisions of Ranchi and Hazariba^ districts When the 
Congress Ministry resigned, prcffiibition was wididrawn. The maii^ reasons 
for withdrawal were considerations of revenue, increase in excise crime, 
no reduction in drunkenness, easy availabUity of liquw in proliibition areas, 
and the oppmitiem of wmking classes and of the adivaas. When the second 
Congress Ministry came into office, prcdiibititm was not re-introduced. 
Some outstill sht^ were abolished and replaced 1^ distillery liquor. 
Auction sjrstem was replaced by the sliding scale system. 

Sluiiiuu Nanqran Cmmnittee and Alter 

3. At present, there are 91 outstill shops in the districts of Palamu, 
P.anchi, ffingbhum and Hazarlbagh. The report of the Shriman Narayan 
Committee was conside^ by the State Govrenment in November 1955, 
and it came to the decision that for financial reasons, the ^te was not 
prepared to introduce prohilfition during the Secmid Mve Year Plan unless 
the Union GovernmMt could grant subsidy equal to the entire loss 
occasioned by prrffiibitioo. 

Lok Sabha Resointlan 

4. Lok Sabha bad passed a Resolution in favour of probilnticm on 
31st Match 1956 and prohibition was accepted as an inte^l part of the 
Swond Rve Year Plan. The State Government constituted a Stote Pro¬ 
hibition Bomd with 19 members and a Tedinical Committee was also set 
up for advising the Government as to prohibitiem. In the meeting of the 
Central Committee set up bv the Union Government held in September 
1961, it was recommended that by the end of the Third Rve Year Plan, 
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total prohibition should be introduced throughout the country. In the 
State, some preliminary work was done preparatory to the introduction of 
prohibition. What was done was the reduction of sale hours in liquor 
shops from twelve to eight a day; the other step was increase in taxation 
by enhancing rates of duty and retail price of liquor in the expectation of 
keeping consumption within check and abolition of some country liquor 
shops. 

C<mditi(ms for j^ohibUion 

5. When the Central Government intimated to the State Government 
to share with it equally any short-fall in the receipts from the excise revenue, 
the decision of the State Government was that from its resources, it could 
not make up the balance of the remaining short-fall. The State Govern¬ 
ment thought that the possible avenues of taxation were all but exhausted 
during the Third Five Year Plan period. It also felt, that apart from the 
loss in excise revenue, the financial commitments of the State would go up. 
The State Government, therefore, urged to the Union Government that it 
“should undertake to compensate the State for the entire loss of revenue 
on account of prohibition, not only for the period of the Third Five Year 
Plan, but also, thereafter until it was found that the State did not require 
such assistance.”* 

Difficulties in the way of prohibition 

6. The State Government anticipates several difficulties in the way of 
enforcement of prohibition: 

(a) prohibition on State basis is not likely to succeed unless the 

adjoining States also fall in line. The Bihar Government 
thinks that prohibition if introduced should be on all-India 
basis and should be made a part of the Five Year Plan so 
that individual States are not made to bear the loss of 
revenue and incidental expenses due to introduction of pro¬ 
hibition; 

(b) prohibition to be effective must include drugs as well as liquor, 

e.g» ganja, opium, etc.; 

(c) there are difficulties in stopping illicit manufacture of liquor 

in hilly and inaccessible tracts, particularly in Chhota 
Nagpur Division and the Santhal Parganas. TTiese areas 
abound in mahuwa trees. The hills and forests provide 
places for concealment of illicit operations; 

(d) the illicit distillation of liquor is on the increase in the State 

even when licit liquor is being sold through a network of 
Government licens^ shops; 

(e) the State feels that dangers disccmtentment would arise in the 

adivasi areas as the tribals as a class are given to drinking; 

(f) the State Government fears heavy financial loss. 


* l^jde para 4 Bihar Government’s note on Introduction of Prohibition in the State of 
Bihar. 
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Other Frobleois 

7 . The Bihar Slate also visualises other problems after the introduction 
of prohibition. These difficulties relate to— 

(a) utilisation of the raw materials, e.g. molasses; 

(b) finding of alternative employment for the personnel displaced 

from the excise trade, particularly toddy; 

(c) question of finding alternative utilisation of existing industrial 

plants, machineries, distilleries, etc.; and 

(d) the absorption of the surplus excise staff in case it is decided to 

enforce prohibition through police, as in some prohibition 
States. Excise staff intended by tradition for collection of 
excise revenue may not fit in the changed context. 

(fovemmeiit’s view as to work through official agencies 

8 . It was stated that when partial prohibition was introduced in 
1937-38 in Bihar, owing to the absence of voluntary organisaticms to take 
up the educative work, much headway had not been made. The Govern¬ 
ment feels that the position has not altered even now. According to the 
view of the Government: 

“There is no voluntary organisation to take up the cause of prohibi¬ 
tion in an organised manner. Sometimes, principal members 
of some of these associations like Bharat Sadhu Samaj, 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Sarvodya Mandal, etc. do advocate the 
cause of prohibition and also indicate their intention to take 
up the propaganda work on voluntary basis. But there 

has not so far been any movement in this direction. 

It is felt that unless sufficient number of voluntary workers 
come forward and there are responsible organisations 
to take up the propaganda work for prohibition on a volun¬ 
tary basis, legal enforcement of prohibition cannot make 
much headway.” 

Plea of financial difficulties 

9 . The State of Bihar is opposing prohibition mainly on the ground of 
financial difficulties. The details as given in para 5 of the State Govern¬ 
ment’s memorandum are as under: 

Receipts and Expenditure 


Receipts Ependiture Cost of collection 

(Rs.) (Rs.) 


1958-59 


4,83,63.429 

52,72,297 

10 - 9 % 

1959-60 

• 

5.54.28,693 

57554*779 

10 - 57 % * 

1960-61 


. 5,78,96,890 

41,63,588 

7 - 1 % 

1961-62 

9 

. 6,30,59,535 

r 58*775998 

6 - 1 % 

1962-63 


6 , 37 , 20,071 

38,81,281 

6 - 09 % 
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Fmaudal Imptitatkm 


(a)] (i) Lost ia excise levenue per annum Cor enforcing 
total prtJubition on items other than chans* 
ganja* opium • etc..Rs. 6*19 aores 


(iO Loss ih excise revenue per annum for pro h ibi t i o n 

on dw sale of chaias, ganja , ophim, etc. . Rs. 19 lakhs 


(b) (i) Coat of enforcement penonnel 
(0 Enforcement staff 

(ii) Propaganda staff 

(a) Initial non>tecutring coat of enforcement 


Rs. 80 lakhs 
. Rs. ao lakhs 
. Rs. ao lakhs 


llelow these figures, it is observed: 

“Thus, from the above it will appear that besides losing the excise 
revenue, the State Government would be required to meet 
furAer expenditure of about a crore of rupees per year. 
Deducting from it, the present establishment cost of about 
Rs. 40 lakhs, the State Government wiU still have to incur 
about Rs. SO to 60 lakhs extra expenditure for enforcing 
prohilHtion.” 

The Government’s note on the financial aspect ends with the following 
observation: 

'Tn the circumstances mentioned above, there can be no question 
of introduction of prohibition in the State unless the State 
is fully compensated for the loss of revenue and the extra 
expen^ture of enforcement that it may have to incur.” 

The figure of Rs. 6-19 crores as excise revenue appears to us to be an 
exaggeration. In 1962-63, the total excise receipts are shown to be 
Rs. 6,37,20,071. Out of this gross figure, re>enue under the following 
heads ought to have been deducted: 


(a) Commercial spirit . 

. (Rs. 

11,74,045) 

(b) Opium • 

. (Rs. 

3<V«5) 

(c) Gania • 

, (Rs. 

iSAMSa) 

(d) Bhang • 

. (Rs. 

246,021) 

(a) Miscellaneous . 

. (Rs. 

7,77,5<>3) 


(0 Revenue from power alcohol. The correct figures under ffiis head has not been 
supplied for the years 1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64, but the annual revenue 
on this item for the years t9S4*SS to i959-fio has ran^from Rs. 20 to 22 lakhs. 

Subtracting the known amounts under commercial spirit, ojnum, ganja, 
bhang and misceUaneous, the net liquor revenue comes to Rs. 5,99,69,384, 
or say Rs. 6 crores. As indicated above, even diis is on the high side by 
aj^roximately Rs. 22 lakhs, assuming that to be the excise revenue from 
power alcohol. According to the foUowing calculation, the loss in excise 
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revenue, the cost of enforcement and propaganda staff and the initial 
non-recurring cost of enforcement, comes to Rs. 6-80 crores: 

Excise revenue from liquor* .... Rs. 6’00 crores 

Additional cost on enforcement and pro p aga nd a soff** . Ra. 0*60 ctore 

Initial non-recurring coat of enforcement Rs. o*ao ctoie 

Total . Ra. 6‘8o crores 


In view of this, it is difficult to reconcile the figure of Rs. 8*5 crores 
mentioned during the course of the discussion by the Chief Minister, as 
loss in excise revenue. 

View of fhe Ministry 

10. The view of the Ministry was that even if the Cmitre agreed to 
reimburse the State to the extent of SO per cent, of the liquor revenue, 
the State still would have to face a deficit of half the Uquor revenue and 
the total cost of enforcement. For Uiis reason, the State felt that it could 
not see its way to introduce prohibition. Chief Minister, however, 
made it clear that apart from the financial obstacle, every other difficulty 
in making prohibition a success could be successfully combated. He ex¬ 
cluded by observing that the prohibition could xly be undertaken in Bihar 
if the Govenunent of India compxsated the State for the entire loss in¬ 
cluding the total cost of enforcement. This reimbursemoit should be in 
addition to the money which the State receives under the Five Year Plan. 
Another difficulty that the Chief Minister mentixed was that according 
to the pattern of plaxed finxees laid down by the Planning Commission, 
the Centre made its contributix to the States* Five Year Plans in a certain 
propxtion to the States* contribution to it. With the loss of revenue to 
the tone of Rs. 8 crores per year, the State’s extributix to the Hve Year 
Plan wxld be r^uced xd Centre’s contributix would also go down 
correspondingly, reducing thereby the total size of the State’s Plx. On 
accoxt this consideration, Bihar was unable to accept the policy of 
prohiintion as that was not possible. 

Offidal and non-dfidal view not ad idem 

11. The Team bad, while in Patna, detailed discussixs x various 
aspects with the officials of the State Gktvemrnxt xd the representatives 
of the volxtary organisations xd thdr respective a^rxebte in certain 
aspects are not ad idem. Accorffing to the official view, the problem eff 
drilling in the State does not appear to be serious as according to its 
assessmxt only 1 *5 per cent of the total population is ^vx to drioldng. 
This assessmxt does not appear to be correct as drinking is freelv indulg^ 
in by the tribal populatix, both male xd female, xd scheduled castes, 
among whom nodes gxerdly drink xd the percentage of womx who 
drink is less. It was conceded that majority of industrial labour whose 

*Revenae on items like commercial siritit, ophun, ganja, bhang and mis ce ll a ne ous has 
not bera taken imo account as it is outside the purview of this study. 

••On the admission of the State Government itsdt, in computing the total loss on 
introduction of ptohil^on, only the additional cost of emotecement (Rs. 50—60 
lakhs) has to be taken into account and not the gross figure of Rs. i crote, 
as per details fiimitbed by them and reproduced above. 
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Dumber exceeds twenty lakhs are given to drinking. It was further conceded 
that the extent of illicit distillation in Chhota Nagpiu and Swthal Parganas 
was large and the liquor illicitly distilled was equal in quantiQr to the excise 
liquor consumed in those regions. During 1963-64, the total consump¬ 
tion of exdse liquor in Chhota Na^ur and Santhd Parganas came to 
.45*22 lakh L.P. litres, of the value of Rs. 2,26,10,000. The calculation 
has been made at the rate of Rs. S per litre. It cannot be stated with 
conviction that the problem of drinking in the State is not serious. The 
consumption of various kinds of liquor in the State has been progressively 
increasing and so also illicit distillation. There is also a corresponding 
increase in the total excise revenue as will be clear from the statement 
given below. This statement relates to excise revenue from distillery 
liquor: 


(A) Yew 


Excise revenue 


Rs. 


i 95«-59 

1959- 60 

1960- ei 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


2 , 73 . 8 i >569 

3,22,00,726 

3,66,18,811 

3^fi9,7i7 

4 > 13 > 87>995 

4*49.68,877 


(B) Esiimaie of Uetmod salt of lufuor (gallons) 


Year 

Imported 

IMFL 

Indian 

manufac¬ 

tured 

beer 

Country 

liquor 

(dudlled) 

inLP 

galls. 

Country 
liquor 
(fermen¬ 
ted )O.S. 
in gallons 
(pachwaO 

Others 

1958-59 

16,447 


69.285 

16,48,513 

12,12,098 

12,06,669 

1959-60 

16,231 

40,519 

42,547 

18,75.531 

17,00,091 

12,45.036 

1960-61 . 

. 17.739 

47*447 

50,706 

18,60,605 

14,50,015 

11,77,156 

1961-62 

17.884 

50378 

55-412 

19,37.765 

14,84,074 

12,43,582 

1962-63 

17.300 

50,351 

47.058 

18,00,000 12 , 45,737 

12,95.813 


The above statements show a pro^essive rise in revenue because 
corresponding increase in consumption of the four kinds of alcoholic 
bevera^s. There is also a similar tendency in the case of wines and 
spirits except that the consumption was the highest in 1961*62 and dropp¬ 
ed in the succecxling year though the consumption of 1962-63 was higfiest 
as compared to all years excepting 1961-62. In the circumstances, it is 
not possible to concur with the view of the ofiBdals that per capita drink¬ 
ing is negligible; even so, it needs nipping in the bud. 
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Drinking patten 

12. Apart from drinking by individuals as a matter of personal in¬ 
clination belonging to different social strata, there is also drinking as group 
habit of the class to which a person belongs. Important classes from this 
point of view, are: (1) tribals; (2) workers engaged in industries; (3) per¬ 
sons belonging to low income groups; and (4) the fashionable and the 
sophisticated. 

Tribak 

13. Drinking of self-brewed fermented rice beer is associated willi 
tribals of the State and their drinking pattern is regulated by the traditional 
practices and the prevailing customs (ff the conununity. 

According to 1961 Census, the tribal population in the State is 42 
lakhs and out of these, 25 lakhs live in Palamu, Ranchi and ^j^bhum— 
three out of five districts of Chhota Nagpur Division. There is also a 
large number of Santhals in the district of Santhal Parganas in Bhagalpur 
Division. The tribals in Chhota Nagpur Divisirm are Mundas, Orarms and 
Hos besides Kherias, whose number is small. In Ranchi district, ^e 
number of. tribals who have embraced Christianity is said to be 45 ^r 
cent. But in the other districts of the Division, Christian tribals are not 
so many. Ihe non-Christian tribals are Nature worshippers; and most of 
them also worship Hindu deities. 

Padiwai or Handa 

14. Ail tribals whether males or females, are ^ven to drinldng handia 
or pachwai, a fermented rice beer with an alcoholic strmgth ranging from 
3 to 6 per cent. In order to get drunk, the beverage has to be consumed 
in comparatively lar{^ quantities- Drinking is customary almost on all 
occasions of any significance when tribesmen get together. The gatherings 
may be at festivals or marriages or mournings or on business or at meets 
at the weekly or bi-weekly markets. The State allows the tribals freedom 
to brew their drinla, but in the notified areas they have to obtain an excise 
permit which is granted cm payment of a small fee. The privilege of 
making drinks contemplates consum{^on but not sale. .The fact, however, 
is that they make thdr drink and sell the same on the market days. The 
sale is extensive and open and is not interfered with. 

Tribals amenable to reform—Kd rdidlioii 

15. The view of some of the officials was that drinking habit among 
tribals is ineradicable. This view, however, is not shared by the social 
workers engaged in tribal welfare. The Christian Fathers who are running 
their Christian Missions in the tribal areas said, that the measure of success 
was considerable and the tribals were becoming increasingly amenable to 
their influence and were respo^nsive to their attempts at social reform. 
Shri T. Bodra, Advocate and MLC., who belongs to the Munda tribe, said 
that the earlier generation of tribals was robust and their physique was 
undermined through calculated efforts at making them drink. This was 
after the suppression of Kol rebellion which was started in 1898. The 
fCol was the name given by the British to the aboriginals. One way of 
killing their spirit was by introducing them to spirituous drinks. After 
the suppression of the Kol rebellion, whose leader Birsa Munda but 
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popularly known as Birsa Bhagwan, met his aid in Ranchi Jail, the first 
wine shop was opened in Khunti which was the centre of the rebelUon. This 
was a well-thought out represdve measure. The drink was subsidised, 
the price being teed at one pice for five bottles. The second liquor shop 
was opened soon after at Murhu six miles away from Khunti. Khunti 
which was then a cluster of hamlets is now a sub-division. Ever since, 
the number of liquor shops has been on the increase. What repression 
could not do to the community, drinking did. A self-respecting indepen¬ 
dent and robust community has been laid low through drink, and econo¬ 
mically reduced to the verge of destitution. The liquor contractors plied 
them with liquor; the Mundas got the liqum but lost the land, and soon 
became penniless and landless. According to their leader, drinking has 
demoralised the adivasis. Alcohol is also contributing to violent crime 
among them. 

Tribals bnportnned to drink strong liquor 

16. It was bitterly .complained that what the British Administration did 
to demoralise them, is now being done with a vengeance by the liquor 
interests. Though forbidden by the excise rules, drink is being hawked 
round from hamlet to hamlet and habitation to habitation and ^e allure¬ 
ment is thus being offered at their own door. This is being done under 
the nose of the authorities and it was even said, with their tacit connivance. 
When the principal aim is revenue, any impediments in the nature of moral 
scruples or wel&re ot the community are apt to be brushed aside. What 
is more, the hawkers are being selected from among the adivasis them¬ 
selves in order to boost up the sales among them. As already mentioned, 
the aboriginal tribes are accustomed to drink their handia made from rice 
with a very low alcoholic content. The stuff which they are importuned to 
drink now is strong and inebriating and injurious. The real object seems 
to be to induce them to drink strong liquor which is productive of revenue 
than the comparatively harmless duty free rice beer to which they have 
been used traditionally. The characteristics oi all intoxicating beverages 
being habit forming, the stronger drinks are now becoming pc^ular with 
them. We were assured that the adivasi community would welcome a 
total ban on distilled liquor, though they would be reluctant to give up 
their traditionally brewed handia, which alone they use for worship and 
oblations. Moreover, it is their Mief that their traditional drink has food 
value. 

Advivasi sodal workers lured to become Uquor contractors 

17. Another evil to which our attention was drawn was that under 
Government notification, preference was being given to adivasis for becom¬ 
ing liquor contractors. What is really happening is that the business of 
selling liquor is still retaine<l by the other liquor contractors but in order to 
circumvent the notification, the contracts are being taken by them in the 
name of adivasis as benanddars or farzidars. The choice of henanddars 
is usually falling upon adivasi social workers who lend their names on re¬ 
ceipt of small amounts and thus they are swallowing the l^t, with the 
Kisult, that further social work is being brought to an end. This, no doubt 
is an ingenuous form of corruption which is being resorted to by the liquor 
contractors. Some of the officials questioned the correctness of the above 
information, and contended that the adivad liquor licensees are not 
hencmidars but are selling the liquor on their own. Even if that be so. 
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it is difficult to agree with the excise policy which exploits the adivasis by 
giving them liquor licences in the' expectation that tbrou^ their i^uence 
liquor consumption would increase. In plain language, the adivasi liqutv 
licensees are being used as decoys and touts in order to boost the sales 
so that the State may be enriched at the cost of the consumer who is on 
his way to pauperism. 

Reform moremeot among adivasis 

18. A representative of Oraon tribe came from Mahnwa-Pani and s^d 
that there was now a growing consciousness in the youn^r generation 
against drinking distilled liquor. They were discouraging even pachwai 
drinking, the use of which was confined to spedal occasions. He also ^d, 
that the liquor licensees were selling them drinks on cteffit and like u^ous 
mtmey lenders, they were coQecting their drink bills at the harvest time in 
kind. The quantity of rice ffie Oraons had to part with was gmerally far 
in excess in value (rf the price of the liquor. In view of the daUy deteriora¬ 
ting conditions of .the Oraons, there is a strong demand for the closure ot 
liquor shops and particularly against hawking by ffie pedlars. In 1928, 
there was a movement among the tiibals for clean living. It was firown^ 
uprm by the BriUsh administrators and fell into desuetude. It was again 
revived in 1954-55; and is now gaining momentum. It is being run by 
the tribals themselves endeavouring to impress their community to improve 
themselves. The organisers of the movement are adivasis and they have 
been threatening with social boycott, those who are not mending their 
ways, and not giving up drinking. It is firmly believed that if j^oper 
encouragement is given to the movement, it is capable of creating a social 
c lima te in which drinking cannot prosper. This movement is mosdy among 
the Santhal tribes. 

Tana Bbagats 

19. Oraon, next to Mundas, is an important tribal community found 
mostly in the districts of Ranchi and Palamu. Their leaden starts what 
is now known to be *Tana Bhagat” movement Its activities are focussed 
on social welfare and prohibition is one of its planks. The movement was 
started in 1921 but was not allowed to flourish. There are a number of 
Tana Bhagats and they are held in great esteem by their community. They 
do not drink and they have become vegetarians- Tbougfi Tana Bhagat 
movement has been dormant for some time, but it can be revived provided 
the Government of the State is favourably disposed towards them. 

*£«e Turtu‘ 

In Singhhum district, there is a reformist movement among the tribals 
themselves. Besides tribd welfare, prohiUtion is an important item of 
thdr programme, and one of their tmiets. The movement is called *Ette 
Turtu*. 

Tribals can be dissuaded 

20. The social workers were hopeful and were of the view that the 
tribals can by a process of persuasion and by f^chological approach, be 
weaned from drinldng provided the Administration would cooperate and 
withdraw the impediments which have been placed in their way. The 
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emphasis was on closure ot* liquor shops and on taking firm steps to put 
down clandestine sales off the premises. ‘ There are as many as 373 licensed 
pachwai shops in the division of Chhota Nagpur and nearly 200 in the 
district of Santhal Parganas. The licensee at the pachwai shop is not 
subject to any quantity control; and he is at liberty to make as much 
pachwai as he likes. The price of pachwai at the licensed shops ranges 
from 20 to 50 paise per seer whereas the cost price to the producer does 
not exceed 10 paise. There are in the State 91 outstill shops, mostly 
along the border of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. The outstill liquor is 
distilled from the fermented wash of mahuwa flowers. Its alcoholic strength 
ranges from 60*" to 80° U.P. The outstill licensee sometimes even pro¬ 
duces a stronger liquor going upto 45° U.P. Its price ranges from 37 
paise to Re. 1 ‘00 per bottle depending upon the alcoholic strength. 

Christian Missions 

21. The Christian Fathers who have been looking after the welfare 
of the tribals expressed the view that drinking habits are proving disastrous 
for the tribals and the Missions are persuading them in favour of tempe¬ 
rance. They claim considerable success in breaking them away from their 
age-old habit. The experience of Christian Missions has been that 
through proper approach, the evil of drinking can disappear from amongst 
the tribals. They felt confident that as a result of their efforts, there has 
,been a good deal of reduction in drinking habits and they have been suc¬ 
cessful in creating a climate favourable to temperance though not yet of 
complete teetotalism. The adivasis are quite res'ponsive to l5ie efforts 
relating to their social welfare, and whenever they are convinced of the 
harm, which their age-long social evils are doing to their community, they 
are -responsive and co-operative. It was maintained by some that the 
tribals were conservative, hard-boiled and unresponsive to change and 
always resented any effort to bring about reforms. This seems to be an 
erroneous impression and not justified in view of what was brought to our 
notice by tribal leaders and social workers among them. 

Symingtan’s Report 

22. We were also referred to the Report submitted in 1939-40 by 
D.E. Symington to the Government of Bombay. According to him, 
prohibition was the only panacea which would solve most of the difficulties 
of the tribal population.* 

Scheduled Castes 

23. The scheduled castes are found mostly in North Bihar and they 
drink toddy. Unlike tribals, drinking has no social place among them and 
forms no part of their ritual or ceremony. As the food among the poorer 
classes is of low nutritive value, they make it up by drinking toddy. The 
toddv drinkers also make some therapeutical claim for toddy. Among 
scheduled castes, women are usually opposed to drinking which is confined 
to men. In 1936, there was a social reform movement with prohibition as 
one of its objects among the scheduled castes, namely, Musahars, Dasadhs 
and Chamars. The organisers of this movement were Musahars but it 
did not flourish for long. There are still some among the scheduled castes 


*See also Chapter LXVIT : Scheduled Tribes and Prohibition (Extracts from Sy¬ 
mington’s Report) 
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who under the influence of the movement, do not drink. Revival of this 
movement is possible. 

Drinking by industrial workers 

24. The industrial potentialities of the State, particularly of South 
Bihar, are immense. The total number of persons employed in the indus¬ 
tries is said to be 22 lakhs. A considerable number among the industrial 
labour take to drinking and their preference is usually for the stronger 
beverages which are distilled. The principal industrial centres in the State 
are Jamshedpur, Dhanbad, Hatia near Ranchi, Dalmianagar and Barauni. 
The industrial workers, apart from Biharis, have come from different States. 
There are two reasons why they drink; firstly, because after considerable 
physical strain they believe that Aey feel relief after taking alcoholic drinks. 
There is also a belief that drinking is an occujpational necessity. Drinking 
also supplies the want of other social amenities. The liquor shops in 
expectation of large custom are located within easy reach of industrial 
areas. The industrial workers also drink illicit liquor. In Jamshedpur 
and Dhanbad, the industrial workers are said to 1» drinking frequently 
and excessively. The representatives of the workers’ union of Jamshedinur 
said, that alcoholic beverages were being freely supplied to the industrial 
workers not ottiy by the licensees of liquor but also by a number of un¬ 
licensed and unauthorised persons, like proprietors of restaurants, small 
way-side eating houses, vendors of aerated drinks, etc. The contraband 
supply is plentiful and goes on without check or hindrance on the part 
of the Excise Department. If the excise personnel had been alert and wve 
to their duty, they could have contained the evil within narrow limits, if 
not stamped it out. The evil effects of drinking on the Jamshedpur 
labour are perceptible. Their domestic life is unhappy and alcohol-caused 
absenteeism is fairly high. The industrial workers whose families do not 
live with them, sometimes spend 15 to 20 per cent of their wages on the 
drink. There is also noticeable impoverishment and indebtedness among 
the low income group, attributable to drinking halnts. Disorderliness, 
brawling, fighting and committing of other nuisances routid about thf 
places where liquor is sold is a common sight. The illicit distiller is enjoy¬ 
ing a considerable patronage and the main problem in Jamshedpur now is 
smuggling of liquor from outside, on a scale which is said to be alarming. 
Liquor is being brou^t in truck loads and it should not be difficult for 
the excise to tackle the problem effectively. The greater difficulty is when 
it is brought in pitchers by pedlars through the fields and open spaces. In 
Jamshedpur, there are a number of small huts and shacks and small eating 
places where liquor is served clandestinely. This calls for a thorough 
combing. 

Better conditions in 

25. In refreshing contrast are conditions prevailing in the small town¬ 
ship of Heavy Engineering Corporation at Hatia in Ranchi. There are at 
present 10,000 regular employees in addition to those who are engaged 
occasionally. The number of casual labour may be another 10,000. In 
the township area, there are no liquor shops. In the absence of ^the 
licensed liquor shops, the usual evils, nuisances, bickerings and brawlings 
associated with drinking, are not noticed in this township. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Corporation, who has had experience _ of conditions in 
(the indujtiial area of Jamshedpur as also of Ranchi, said that there waa 

49 P.C.—13. 
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a perceptible and noticeable improvement in Ranchi, not merely so far 
as sobriety was concerned but also in the matter of regtdar attendance. ^ A 
numl'er of workers are living in the accommodation dotted to them with* 
in the periphery of the township which is virtually free of the evils usuaUy 
found where liquor shops are located. Despite the offers by the Depart¬ 
ment to open liquor shops, the Ad minis tration of the to^^ship has turned 
down the overture, and has insisted that not only there should be no liquor 
shop within their perif^ery but even in the vicinity. It is felt that otherwise 
the efficiency of ^ workers would be undermined. 


Drinkiiig by mine worken 


26. A representative of the Mine Workers’ Federation, Dhanbad, whicfr' 
is associated with INTUC, said, that there were 70,000 members of the 
Union, and half of them were taking intoxicating drinks. Majority of the 
workere do nqt live with their families. Another reason for drinking among 
them Was that ' though their salaries had increased, their standard of living 
had remained the same with the result, that the money they had, they spent 
on drinking rather than on other worthy pursuits. In the coal mining 
areas, the Government has opened a large number of liquor shops ana 
liquor is available identifuUy. Beades, there are also a number of unlicens¬ 
ed shops which sell liquor. The illicit distiller also takes his toll. The 
coal mmers are reared under a bdief that alcoholic beverages i^eve them 
of occupational strains. Among them, drink caused absenteeism is con-- 
siderable and in contrast, the attendance of non-drinkers is more regular. 
The Welfare Commissioner of Dhanbad said, that the output of thore 
nffio drank, their efficiency and disdpline were at a low ebb. Illicit dlsti- 
Uadon was rife and called for an effective check. 


Suggestioiiis f<Hr indnstifad areas 

27. Some of the suggestions pven to us to keep the industrial workers 
from drinking are noted below 

(i) In the industrial areas, there should be attractively furmshed 
restaurants serving a variety of nutritious palatable non-alco¬ 
holic drinks at cheap rates even if these have to be subsidised. 
The places where such drinks are served should be attractive 
in order to draw them there; 

(ii) factual information and education regarding the evils of alcoho' 
lie drinks from medicinal, health, social and domestic points 
of view should be imparted; 

(iii) there should be ample facilities for recreation and relaxation 
and sports. Existing facilities, wherever they are not com 
mensurate with the population should be supplemented; 

(iv) workers whose families live on the premises indulge less in 

drinking than those who live away from their homes and their 
families. 
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Parchmiia ^stem and its evils 

28. There is no greater evil for propagating the drinldng hal»t than the 
Parchunia system, which is being practised on a lat|p scale in the State and 
is being tolerated by the authorities. Tarchunia’ literally means retailing, 
but in this context, it has acquired a special meaning. Under the rules, a 
liquor licensee whsUier he is running an outstill or is vending distillery 
liquor cannot do so off the premises. With a view to increase sale, he 
sends his agents who deliver the goods at the places of the customers. 
These goods are thus pedalled &om village to vOlage and hutment to hut¬ 
ment. The Parchunia system is more evident where liquor is hawked 
around the tribal dwellings. The attention of the State Government has 
been drawn a number of times to the activities of the Parchunia as the 
drink evil is being spread more through their media than through any 
other agency. It is this system which is l^ely contributing to &e im> 
proverishment of the adivasis. The Parchumas are not always the agents 
of the liquor vendor. They often purchase liquor from him and illegally 
retail it at high price. A number of social workers, representatives of the 
Unions, lawyers and others drew our attention to the evil of Parchunia 
system which was prevailing. It was stated that a large number of com¬ 
plaints made to the excise authorities and the depredations of the Parchonias 
go unattended. Some Of the Parchunias threaten the social workers and 
become aggressive and even use violent means. The Director of Town 
Services, TISOO, Jamshedpur, said, tiiat the Parchunia system is spreading 
drinking and li(|uor is being sold at the quarters of workers resulting in 
rise in absenteeism. In this locality, retailing was at the instance of the 
liquor contractor, who did his best to boost bis sale. HSCO bad to take 
up the matter with the Government and the licence was granted to the 
Company which strictly observed all the regulations relating to the hours 
of sate, etc. The Parchunia system came to a stop and it indirectly 
resulted in fall in absenteeism and in greater attendance. The matter was 
also brought to the notice of the Govemrnent. The Government officials 
think that the evil of Parchunia system is in relation to the outstill liquor. 
We do not think this is confined to outstill liquor but is generaUy wide¬ 
spread. One feature of the evil is that it is connived at because it results 
in increasing the liquor revenue. When the licensed contractor’s liquor is 
sold off the premises, or, unauthorised ^rsons start pedalling it round the 
place, or some middle-men lured by high profits, enter the business, the 
irregularities and illegalities thus committed always bring money to the 
coffers of the State. Speaking generally, the State suppresses the crimnal 
activity as it is destructive of its interests. In this case, the State is a 
definite gainer. The rules and regulations are being infringed and their 
infraction t<ecomes a source of an income to the State. Those upon whom 
the duty is cast to observe excise rules, perhaps, find a moral justification 
in blinicrng at their breach, as thereby, they b^ome instrumental in adding 
to the State revenues. They thus find moral justifi^tion for permitting 
contravention of the State laws as the breach benefits the State as well as the 
infringer. It is the potential drinker who ultimately suffers but as com¬ 
pared to the revenue, his plight does not evoke pity. 

Number of licences in the State 

29. According to the information furnished to us, the licences granted 
for different types of drinks have been increasing. In 1963-64, in the 
whole of the State there were 1496 licences for country spirit, 255 for 
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foreign liquor, 10,848 for toddy, 91 for ootrtill and 416 for pachwai. 
Statement (B) given in para 11 above to whicb reference may be made, 
also indicates aU round increase in sales. 

llalB PoUcy enoonrages driaUni 

30. The following statement is indicative of the estimate of licensed 
production of liquor in gallons:— 

Estimate of licensed production of liquor (gallons) 


Tear 

IMFL* Beer 

Country 

liquor 

(djttilled 

country 

spirit) 

Country 

liquor 

(fermtn* 

pachwai) 

Other 

(outstill 

Stilled) 

Other 

(specify 

toddy) 

I 9 S 8 'S 9 • 

$9150 

i 6 m 8 >SI 3 

13,00,669 

12,12,098 

Figures 
are not 

1959-60 

4»730 

18,75.531 

«,45,036 

17,00.091 

maintain. 

ad. 

1960-61 

5 i 9 S 8 

18.63.605 

ir.77,156 

14,50,001 


1961*62 

• XQ>052 

19,37.76s 

12,43,582 

14.84,070 


1962-63 

. 55»7t7 

lifiOfiOO 

13,95313 

12 . 45,737 



^Indian xnaniifiMrtured foreign liquor (excluding beer) 


According to the assessment of the Government, the fuoduction and sale 
of illicitly distilled liquor is equal to the liquor produced and sold under 
licence. It is, ttietefore, a matter of no surprise ^at in the absence of any 
steps hatdng been taken to reduce the consumption, the industrial worlmrs 
who are engaged in producing goods vital to national needs are raabled to in* 
dulge in alcohdic Ubations without check or restraint. If anything, the 
State TOlicy conduces to inebriety where sobriety ought to be the rule. 
Accormng to Government’s own statement “illicit liquor is now being 8<dd 
throu^ a network of Government licensed shops’*. It is also conceded 
that ilhcit distillation of liquor is increasing. If the Government has con* 
fessediy thrown a network of liquor shops, is it not conducive to inebrieQr? 

Adveitisemenls in newspapers—Hoardings 

31. The leading English language newspapers carry advertisements of 
the brews. In a number of States, such advertisements to boost their 
sales are forbidden by law, and this, for good reasons. The object of 
advertisers is to boost sales and the advertisements are intended to in* 
crease the sales. Liqucn* interests spend lai^ amounts on advertising. 
Hiey do so in order to get adequate returns which they always do. The 
advertisements eithn^ because of the ^ctorial attractiveness, or by reason 
of catchy i^irases, or on account of exaggerated claims, induce those who 
see them to buy foe goods advertised. In Bihar, unlike some other States, 
no ban is imposed on such advertisements. Some of the newspapers in 
which the distillery products are advertised have a unde circulation and 
they may be selling in States where advertisements are forbidden by taw. 
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It is ptincip^y for the State of Bibar and the newspapers published in the 
State to decide upon the desirability of banning advertisements. In any 
event, the States which forbid advertisements can indirectly bring their 
influence to bear by banning the entries of the newspapers containing sudi 
advertisements.* 

Some csamples 

32. Leading English language newspapers of Bihar daily advertise a 

brand of beer that “UNFAILINGLY ASSURES CLARITY. BRILU- 
ANCE” or “BEER IS BEST”, and WfflSKY as “ARISTOCRATICALLY 
BLENDED WITH FINEST SPIRITS FOR MELLOW ELEGANCE”. 
Whisky is also advertised as “THE CONNOSSEUR’S CHOICE; 
SMOOTH AND MELLOW; FINEST BLENDED 100 PER CENT 
PURE.” 

Advertben can inflocooe 

33. The newspapers are acting as sales media of the butiness tiiey 

advertise and are uer^ counselling and abetting driitidng among tbdr 
readers. Advertisements are rarely bald statements of objective focts. 
Hiey are coloured, garbled and embrttidered in order to create allnrhig , 
exaggerated and even false impresskm. In the case of certain newspapms, 
they may be receiving as much as two-thirds or even tbree-anarters m tb^ 
revenue from advertisers. The tendency will be to please mem or at least 
not to offend them. The newspapers may very well be subjected to 
additional pressure from large aqiveftisers. Tms sometimes in 

distortion and imprt^r slanting of die news. The f^ is that advertisers 
can “influence” newspapers. Wliether they in fact do so caimot be gene¬ 
ralised, as that depends on the poli^ makers of the particular newqiapers. 

The advertisements of siflrits and brewery products were noticed as 
prominently exhibited in the towns Patna ana Ranchi at prominent places. 

Cormption: Dasturi mtmey 

34. From all quarters, it was stated that corruption was widespread 
among the excise staff and it assumed different forms in diffetent places. 
In the urban areas there are a large number of persons who are not 
liquor licensees and yet sapfflying drink—of course, to the knowledgeaUe. 
These are i^pfle nmning restaurants, supplying aerated waters, keeping 
way-side eating houses and even those who sell betd leaf. T^ Uquor is 
supplied under a guise. There are certain classes of customers who are 
afraid cff public ophiion and would not like to be seen entering a liquor 
shop to buy liquor. Th^ prefer to buy tbdr liqum: requirements from 
innocent looking places. Inanity is purchased by unauthorised sellers 
and keepers of eating houses on payment of protection money, euphemis¬ 
tically called ‘Dasturi’ to the excise staff. A thriving business is thus 
earri^ on and the reciinents of the illegal gratification guarantee non¬ 
interference. 

In the rural areas, the picture is different In these places, it is the 
liquor licensee who contravenes the rules, by encouraging men to go 
round the ^ages to sell liquor at the homes of the people. Profit increases 
with the quantity sold. The liquor licensee ofls the palm of the venal 


*See also para 19 Chapter LVII and pais 37 Chapter LIX 
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miinbers of the excise force who by offering protection enrich themselvee 
as also the State. 

Aynrvedic spirituous preparations 

35. In a S.ate where liquor is freely available as well as the illicit dis> 
tiller offers his respective products to the public plentifully, pracfftionen 
of ayurvedic system, speciaUsing in spirituous preparations, boA fermented 
and distilled like asavas, arishtas, suras and sudhas, should not be sharing 
the custom of the liquor thirsty. It was, however, said that the vaidyas 
are having a fair share and are making suras and sudhas either by buying 
the liquor from the liquor licensee or making it in their own stills under a 
licence from the Government 

Other s|rirituous preparations 

36. We were told that there was some diversion of denatured spirit 
which was being misused for potable purposes. Alcohol based allopathic 
tinctures are also being sold in suspiciously large quantities. The denatured 
spirit is not easily available for legitimate use. We could not obtain more 
details regarding this type of misuse. Speaking generally, there appears to 
be no use for resorting to medicinal or other preparations when there is 
no dearth of potable liquor. One could think of only two reasons for 
the popularity of such preparations. The alcohdic content of both medi¬ 
cinal and industrial sinrits is very high. The process of renaturing the 
denatured spirit is quite simple. In matter of price, they are cheap. The 
drinker in search of strong dcoholic drinks could not obtain any beverages 
with as high an alcoholic content as these. Probably combination of 
cheapness and strength is the reason for such preparations being in demand. 

Enforcement agency 

37. Enforcement in the State is the responsibility of the exdse staff. 
They are unarmed. It was said that the personnel of the enforcement is 
in«iequate and this was the explanation for not tackling in sufficient 
number those who infringe the provisions of the excise laws. Increased and 
well-equipped personnel with sufficient mobility could bring to book a 
larger number of culprits, provided of course, the members of the en¬ 
forcement themselves would resist the temptation which is always presein. 
The supine, lack-lustre, easy-going dsvil-may-care attitude in general; and 
the undisguised and regular abetment on the part of some, contributes to 
lax enrorcement unenthused by any determined attitude of the authorities 
towards the reduction of an evil which is being allowed to become wide¬ 
spread. A State policy wedded to high 'revenue canhot even advance the 
cause of sobrie^ rar less of teetotalism. Under these circumstances, pulffic 
apathy, official indifference and even sneaking antagonism to prohiUtion, is 
comprehensible thou^ howsoever reprehensible. 

liquor trade’s rapresentatives canvass 

38. On the afternoon of 6th July, 1964 when non-officials had been 
invited to discuss with us the problems arising out of the terms of reference, 
it was in the nature of a novel surprise, when quite a few representatives 
of the interests of distillers and sellers of alcoholic beverages, expressed a 
desire to place their point of view. This was perhaps the first meeting 
where the representatives of liquor interests vrere not merely vocd but even 
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voluUe. They opposed the introductioa of prohibition adding, that they 
would be confronted with unemf^yment. They also thought that they 
were benefactors of the citizen and the State, as they kept under check 
illicit distillation. One tiiem told us that dcoholic beverages t^n in 
moderation, were health-giving and he extolled the virtues of ^irituous 
preparations. For the resultant inebriety, be blamed the excrasive drinker 
but entirdy absolved the moderate drinker. They said, that in the indus* 
trial areas, tiiere was a growing demand for driiwng and they should be 
permitted to meet it Ultimately they demanded that in the event of pro¬ 
hibition being introduced, the State should rehabilitate them. As it was 
the first and the last occasion for us to hear tiie point of view of the wets, 
our reception of them was certainly not dry. 

Streak of sQver 

39. Though the reception meted out to the cause oi teetotalisni in 
the State was ^mpening, there was however a silver lining on tte horizon. 
It was refreshing to come across a substantial number of dedicated and 
devoted rocial workers and vcduntaty organisations devoted to the cause of 
abstinence. While dealing with the tribal population, a mention has d- 
ready been made of some of their organisations seeking reformation, with 
prohibition as one of their planks. 

We have also referred to certmn movements from time to time organised 
by the adivasis themselves for tbdr reformation. Beridb them, there ^ 
other organisations zealously devoted to the cause of sobriety. A mention 
has already been made about the work which is being done by the Gmstian 
Missions. 

The Central Nashabandi Patishad has twelve branches in the districts 
of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Santhal Patganas, Saharsa, Darbbanga, Muzaffar- 
pur, Saran, Shahabad, Hazaribagh, Dhanbad and Palamu. Some work is 
being done in the rural areas of Palamu, Darbbanga and Saran. 

Besides Nashabandi Parisbad, there are otbn voluntary organisations 
associated with Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, which are also enga^ in the work 

prohibition. The principal o^anisations in the State are Bihar Kbadi 
Gramodhyog Sangb, Santhal Paharia Seva Mandal, Harijan Sevak Sangb, 
Akhil Musahar Seva Mandal, Bharat Sevak Samaj, Adim-Jati Seva Mandal, 
Kasturba Trust and Bihar Mahila Cbarkba Samiti. The voluntary orga¬ 
nisations publish tracts and literature, do padayatras, and address gather¬ 
ings- They also show motion pictures, and there are also instances of 
occasional picketting. The Nashabandi Parishad spends about Rs. 9,000 
a year for prt^ibition work. Compared to the magnitude of the problem, 
the amount is insignificant but nevertheless an encoura^g nucleus. Among 
social workers some have suffered for the cause erf proUbition. Des^nte 
their difficulties and the lukewarm attitude (rf the auuiorities, who should 
help than hinder, they have been raising ffieir voice seeking Governmental 
support for prohitMtion as also endeavouring to enthuse the public. They 
have also done work among ffie most vulnerable sections of the conununhy, 
namely, the industrial workers and the adivasis. Their efforts, though by 
no means commensurate with the task ahead, have been most com mend- 
aWe. If properly organised and aided, they can with the active support 
of the Slate, create a suitable atmosphere for making prohibition a suc¬ 
cess. They need adequate resources., They certainly possess the^ requisite 
missionary zeal with which their leaders are imbued. Representaticms have 
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been shown to us which have been made to the Government for helping 
the cause of sobriety. There have also been occasions for making vehe* 
meat protests either for the closure of the liquor shops or for the stoppage 
of the e^ of die Parchuma system, for not opening further shops, and 
for shifting the shops from the vicinity of girls* schools and places which 
are fir^uented by the young and the impressionable. The activities, the 
enthusiasm and the devotion of the social workers have left an impression 
that there are voluntary or^nisations which can dioulder the iresponubili^ 
of creating a suitable dimate for the spread of teetotalism. There is de> 
pentbUe material among the sodal workers from all walks of life, who can 
take up the cause and shoulder the responsilnlity. The sincerity and 
genuineness of some whom we met left nothing further to be desired. 
Their grievance was that hurdles were being placed in their way and such 
good work as they could do was apt to be undermined by the attitude and 
action of the State. There were, no doubt, a few who felt frustrated. 
Smne the membm of the two Houses of Legislature were hopeful and 
even enthusiastic as to making proltibition in the near future a success in 
their State. 

The Ffaumcial ProUmn of die Slate 

40. The finandal loss that the State is going to incur does not appear 
to be as much as made out. With a promise by the Centre of malting 
up SO per cent of the loss, the State Government need not entertain any 
fear that the gap will not be bridged from their own sources or that tiie 
programme of expanrion and development of the State win suffer. The 
experience of Madras and Gujarat has been to the contrary. On the 
enforcement of prohilntion, the receipts from sales tax shot up. We 
suggested to tiie Chief Minister that it would be worth while to study the 
methods adopted by the dry States in making up their loss in liquor 
revenue. Their experience might be helpful. The Chief hfinister was 
kind enough to promise to depute some of the officers to study the matter 
in coDaboration vnth the officers of the dry States who were once faced 
with a similar problem and succeeded in overcoming it. 

Leakage of molasses 

41. There are in the State twenty-nine sugar ntills and the production 
dt molasses last year was 9 lakh quintals. This was an unusual year 
when production of sugar and molasses went down. In the normal years, 
ffie pr^uction is 20 laUi quintals. Very few factories have covered storage 
facilities for molasses. Some do not have any such facilities at all. In 
terms of the Molasses Control Order, the price for first grade molasses has 
been f^ed at 67 paise per quintal. The State’s ^olrement of molasses 
b 10 lakh quintals with the result that the remaining quantipr of molasses 
cannot be utilised within the State. Part of the molasses is, no doubt, 
finffing its way to the illicit distillers within and without the State. It was 
time that the State might take some effective steps to see that there b no 
leakage <if molasses for making contraband liquor. 

Some suggestions 

42. At Patna, the non-officials made the following suggestions to cope 
vrith rising illicit dhtillation; 

(a) punishments should be deterrent; 
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(b) public opinion should be created through widespread prc^> 
ganda; 

(c) panchayats should be entrusted with the work of detection and 
prosecution, and if need be, power to punish should be con¬ 
ferred on them; 

(d) illidt distillers are fairly wellknown to the panchayats and tb^ 
can be entrusted with this respondbility; 

(e) so far as possible, the raw material being the base Mctt 
distillation, should be controlled. Control is possible of 
molasses. Ways have to be devised to see that the taw 
material is not readily available to the illidt distUler; and 

(f) drinking goes on among Government servants which becmnes 
imitative as others fdilow Government servants do. 
Provision should be made in the conditions of thdr service 
against drinking. 

Excise offences 

43. Section 47 of the Bihar and Orissa Act of 1915 is the punishing 
provirion awarding for the breach of the specified provisions a sentence 
cf imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or to fine 
which miiy extend to Rs. 2,000 or both. Section 47(a) makes it an offence 
on the part of a person who ‘imports, exports, transports, manufectures, 
possesses or sells any intoxicant*. In 1S163, 13420 cases or excise offences 
m respect of liquor were detected. The break-up of cases of imports, 
exports, transports, manufactures, possession or sales is not avauable. 
Section 47(a) covers most offences in respect liquor from the trivial 
to the serious. We cannot say—^no separate information is kept by tiie 
Government—as to whether the cases are grave or light The Dq>artments 
were not in a position to dsnjr that the cases detect were comparatively 
of a trivial character. Convictions were very few and the sentences passed 
•were comparatively light. This would show tiiat the cases detected and 
prosecuted did not include infringements of serious character. However, 
from tile number of detections, it is not po^ble to assess whether tiie 
exdse force has been able to instil among the violators of law fear of con¬ 
viction and punishment. Apparently it does not appear to be so. 



CHAPTER LVl 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN JAMMU & KASHMIR STATE 

The Team toured Jammu it Kashmir from the 3rd of July till the 9th 
of July, 1963. Two days were spent in Jammu and the rest in Srinagar. 
During the stay, discussions were held with Baksbi Obulam Mohammad, 
the Prime Minister, the other Ministers^ offidals. Members of the Legisla* 
tive Assembly, Members of the Kashmir Chamber of Commerce & Indus* 
try and with other individuals interested in prohibition. 

Drinking habits (Ladakh) 

2. From the point of drinking habits the State has three distinct patterns. 
Ladakh province has a population of 90,000 and there are two tehsils. 
In Kargil tehsil, the Muslim majority is approximately 9S per cent, the rest 
are BuddUsts. In this tehsil, there is no drinking among the Muslims. 
In Leh tehsil. where Buddhist population is 95 per cent, drinking is common 
both among men and women. There are two types of liquors which are 
consumed Uiere—^Arak and Chhang. Arak is a distilled liquor and the 
alcoholic content is very high. Chhang is beer which is brewed from barley 
with an admixture of a herbal substance called 'Phab’. Arak is also made 
from barley and in view of the high content of alcohol, it is known to be 
harmful. Chhang is a more popular drink and when consumed in mode¬ 
ration, it is believed to have some food value. Because of scarcity of fuel. 
Chhang is taken with ‘sattu’ (parched barley) as food. As there are no 
m^em facilities for relaxation, Chhang drinking symbolises social convicia- 
lity and hospitaliQr. Consumption of Chhang and Arak among the 
Buddhist population of Ladakh is traditional. Both sexes drink and also 
children. Buddhists are not willing to abandon their age-old habit 

Kashmir ndley 

* 3. In Kashmir valley, there is a preponderance of Muslim populatira 
who neither drink nor engage themselves in illicit distillation. Drinking 
in rural and smaller urban areas is negli^ble. There is some drinking In 
the town of Srinagar. Such drinking as there is does not manifest itsdf 
in drunken brawls; and it is not known to have contributed to mime of 
any sort. But among the working classes 80 to 85 per cent of transport 
workers, e.g. drivers, conductors and mechanics are ^ven to drii^g. 
Their average income ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 p.m. and the estimat¬ 
ed per capita expenditure on liquor ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60, The 
other working classes in Kashmir are not ^ven to drinldng. Among the 
upper classes, the drinking habit is on the increase, mmhly as a result cl 
contact with the tourists. In rural areas in Kashmir, there is hardly any 
drinldng. 

Jammn 

4. The problem region in which drinking is rampant is Jammu. There 
is more drinking in rural areas than in the towns of Jammu. The Dogras of 
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Janunu bad acquired drinkiug habits while in military sertice; and on thdr 
retirement the ex-servicemen continue to drink and their habits are emulat¬ 
ed by others. In certain pockets of Jammu province where displai^ 
persons from Muzaffarabad, Mirpur and Poonch have been settled, drinking 
is common. 

The price of licit country liquor is Rs. 6 per quart, while the same 
quantity of illicit Uquor is sold for Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. Even at this price the 
dealers in contraband liquor make handsome profits. 

JDlidt distillation is a new metier 

5. Illicit distillation has become a new metier of the displaced persons, 
and is carried on at considerable scale. The distillers in certain areas have 
become gangsters and are a menace to law and order. They do not scruple 
to resort to violent crime if there Is interference by Government officials 
with their activities. 

What happened in Chatha village 

6. Before the influx of the refugees, the inddence of drinking or illidt 
distillation was not on so large a scale in Jammu. Now illicit distillafion 
is going on opeffiy without any attempt at concealment and without any 
fear of the enforcement agendes, and there is no public opinion whatso¬ 
ever against drinking among them and their associates. An ex-Minister 
told the Chairman that the illicit distillers bad so entrenched themselves 
that during his term as Minister, some of the exdse and police personnel 
were assaulted. It was brought to the notice of the Team that in Chatha, 
a village two miles from Jammu, a raid was made on 939 houses and 
liquor was found being distilled in 936 houses. From the remaining 3 
bouses, illicit bottles of liquor were found- The disrillers were mostly 
displaced persons settled there. 

These people instead of feeling contrite became aggressive and eimn 
intransigent and demonstrated vociferously against the authorities, expres¬ 
sing their deep resentment at what they considered to~be an objectionable 
interference with their lucrative thou^ illegal business. Despite the trig 
haul recovered from almost every house, no rme was prosecuted. Ihey 
iite still engaged in illicit distillation. The enforcement agency is too 
demoralised to touch the distillers, as they have a political puD adiich has 
earned them immunity. 

Pofitical poD and bbtancy 

The bootlegers not only violate the law but ate a menace to the peace 
and order of the locality. The incident cd ‘Chatha* is almost without a 
parallel demonstrating ffie impotence of the enforcement agency against 
violent, anti-social elements by reason of thdr influence in the Govern¬ 
ment. The illicit distiller is acquiring ascendency and power. Wherever 
iliicit distillation is carried on, it is being done most blatantly. This was 
the view expressed by every one, officials and non-officials alike. 

Ammonium sn^dude 

7. The usual constituents of illicit liquor are gur mid the bark of 
acacia. The more popular fermenting agent of contraband liquor is 
ammonium sulphate, easfly and cheaply available as a fertiliser. As a 
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catal3rtic agent it shorten the time taken in fermentation. According to 
all medical views ammonimum sulphate is injurious and causes cirrhosis of 
the liver and other gastritic diseases ate attributed to its use. 

The average ^ce of illicit liquor is said to range from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
{>er quart l^e illidt distiller finds ready cummers locally and the ques* 
tion of transporting such litjuor to long distances does not arise. From 
different enquiri^, it transpired that illidt disdllatioo, though d^ from 
house to house, is on an individual basis. A large number of persons do 
their own distilling, but cdlectively, they are a well knit body a^ cany 
on their business without fear of authority. No one dare lodge informatioo 
against them. 

Illidt distyiation near Militaiy camps 

8. Illidt distillation has taken a dangerous turn in Janunu. The mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces are smd to be the customers of the illidt distiUers 
and in the prozimiqf ol the areas where armed forces are encamped iUictt 
distillation h much in evidence. Desinte the fact that the army personnd 
^t rum in certain stated quantity, they are the regulm customers (ff the 
Olidt distiller nevertheless. This aspect of consumption of illidt liquor 
by the armed persoimel calls for vigilant probe. The dq>loyment of 
armed forces in Jammu has resulted in increase in drinking and the illidt 
trade in liquor has recdved an impetus. Drinking has also become com¬ 
mon in the vidnity of army camps among labourers and other ddlians 
working there. The Miiusters, the high Govenunent servants and pnblte 
men were unammous in brining to our notice that illidt distillers were 
most active near army camps, as all of them said that the armed forces 
supplemented their requirements of liquor from the contraband supply. 
The labourers there follow the example set by thdr superiors. 

Ez-eenioemen and BtyMW 

9. The habit of drinldng in differ^ parts of Ja^u has been spread 
by ex-serdcemen who have been retired or demobilised from the anny. 
As tikey were used to liquor during the period of their service, the drinking 
habit not only continues on retirement, but has also been spreading in the 
villages. The villagers in these matters take their cue from the ex-service¬ 
men. 

liquor ooHomption and medidaal and toOet prepmations 

10. The State of Jammu & Kashmir spedalises in a form of anti¬ 
prohibition activity under the cloak of law. In Jammu, there are three 
firms engaged in tiie manufrcture of allopathic, and homoeopathic medicines 
and toilet preparations which are capable of being misused as alcoholic 
liquors. 

Allopathic medkinef 

11. The allopathic tinctures Tincture Cardamom Co., Tincture 
Zingiberis Mitis, Tincture Zingiberis Forte and Tincture Aurantii can 
hardiv be called medicines as they are mostly used for flavouring imthout 
themselves possessing any curative property. They are added^ to the 
mixture in order to make the distasteful medicine palatable. These tinctures 
are exported outside the State and are hardly consumed locally. 
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12. The strength of alcohol in these preparations is very high as shown 
in the following taUe;— 


Allopathic Preparations 


1. Tincture Cardamom Co. 


20 U.P. 

2. Spirit Ammonia Aromatic (B.P.) 


12 OA 

3. Tincture Orange 


25 O.P. 

4. SfMrit ChlorofcHjm 


50 O.P. 

5. Tincture Ginger, Weak. 


55 O J. 

Homoeopathic Medicines 



1. Homoeopathic dilution sulphiur 

3x 

55 O.P. 

2. Homoeopathic dilution Belladonna 

30x 

55 O.P. 

3. Homoeopathic dilution Nux Vomica 

30x 

55 O.P 

4. Toilet preparations pharma toilet wator 


20 O.P. 


Most the above mentioned piq>arations have double the alcoholic 
strength whisky which is 2S UP. 

Homoeopathic medkines 

13. The misuse of homoec^thic preparations surpasses all calculation. 
Homoeopathic Dilution Nux Vomica 30x has 55 O.P. strength of alcohol 
and the output of one of these firms in the year 1961*62 exceeded 3S0 LP 
^ons- It was not denied by the manufacturers that the content at Nux 
Vbmica is 1 dinded by 1 fdlowed by 60 ciphers, f.e. one decillionth. Ilio 
only other admixture is alcohol. When such a ‘medicine’, if it could be 
so called, is produced in bulk, it has no other use except as an alcoholic 
beverage. >^^e the le^timate use homoeopathic preparations is a 
fraction of a drop, it is being produced and esqwrted in huge quantities, 
e.g. 859 LP gallons by one firm and 457 LP ^ons by another firm. 
Anotiier homoeopathic medicine is Belladonna homoeopathic dilution 30x 
with 55 O.P. of alcohol. One of these firms produced as much as 2,437 
LP gallons in 1962-63, and another firm produced, 1,060 LP gallons. 
The proportion of medicine is 1 divided by 1 followed by 60 ciphers, and 
alcohol is the diluent. The misuse is similar to that of homoeopathic 
dilution Nux Vomica. Whereas the homoeopathic dose will be a ftimtion 
of a drop, the amount of thousands of gallons produced indicates that it is 
not being consumed in homoeopathic doses as a medimne, but in large 
quantities as a potable liquor. The manufacture and sale”of othw homoeo* 
pathic medicines is on a similar level and for a similar purpose. 

Toilet preparalioas 

14. Alcohol is also made available by Janmu firms in the form of 
toilet preparation, e.f., ‘pharma toilet water* with 20 O.P. of^ alcoholic 
strength and ‘cologne water* with 20 U.P. strength. These articles have 
hardly any use as toilet preparations. They are not being used locally, 
and are being sent outude tfie State. There was no secret made by the 
chemists, when questioned, that the only known use of such toilet pr^- 
rations was as alcoholic drinks. These are produced in^lar^ quantities, 
but the preparations shown to us were not at all aromatic and thwe was 
no agreeable odour one associates with eau-de-Cologne. Some of these 
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names are ill concealed devices to give the preparations a cover of anony* 
mity and respectability. These preparations which have a very hi^ 
alcoholic coitfent, are intended for beverage pu^se thou^ marketed with 
the labels showing them as medicinal or toilet preparations. Enromous 
quota of spirit is given to mushroom firms whose shady business borders 
on a racket, but because of their influence, they enjoy official patronage and 
protection. It is diffitmlt for us to ima^ne that the authorities are ignorant 
of the obvious misuse, or are innocent of the designs and purposes of the 
licensees. 

Quantity control 

IS- The Director of Health Services and the Drugs Controller thought 
that there should be strict control on the quantity of spirit to be sanctioned 
to a particular dealer. In order to check misuse of medicinal preparations, 
there ought to ^ maintained proper data, as to the quantity of alcohol 
utilised, the ingredients of the medicines, complete account of supply made, 
along with the addresses of the customers. The preparation should be 
allowed, subject to the opinion of the expert as to its usefiilness, and 
further, the maximum quantity to be produced should be regulated either 
by the experts or by the Government offidals concerned. 

Anonymity and Drags Laborafory 

16. Power of seizure and ultimate confiscation should belong to certain 
categories of officials e.g. Drugs Inspector upwards. A system should be 
devised whereby it should not be possible for the Drug Laboratory to know 
the manufacturers whose samples are being sent for examination. Such a 
system—as in the case of university examiners and examinees—^will ensure 
inaccessibility of persons engaged in the Drug Laboratory. There will 
thus bs a greater guarantee of the report being honest, objectivdy correct,, 
unbiased, and uni^uenced by any corrupt consideration. It is also sug* 
gested that in fairness to the party, who may be dissatisfied with the report 
a separate. All India Laboratory of appellate nature may be established 
whose verdict may be sought by the party dissatisfied. 


The Government vfew 

17. The Premier and other officials were strongly opposed to introduc¬ 
tion of prohibition in tiie State under any circumstances. They thought 
that it would adversely affect the tourist trade of the State, which was its 
mainstay; and they also expressed the view, that the enforcement of pro- 
hibitation would bring in its trail, evils of illicit distillation, corruption and 
disrespect for prohibition law in particular, and incidentally also for general 
law. The Ministers and the officials thought that serious steps were called 
for against the illicit distiller, who was having a thriving business in the 
Jammu Province; but they felt certain that suppression of drinking through 
coercive process of law would not have the desired effect. On the other 
hand, that might give rise to more crime and corruption. No one among 
ffie spokesmen for the Government or of the buriness community wanted 
prohibition to be enforced in the State. Apart from sdine members of the 
Opposition who met the Chairman in Jammu on 9th July, 1963 no one 
advocated the cause of prohibition. 
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Effect OB tonrism oi prohUHtkm 

18. The main ground of opposition to prohibition was its adverse effect 
on tourist trade upon which the people of the valley directly and indirectly 
rely for their support. Even strict teetotallers were e<|ually forceful against 
the State being made dry, and were of the emphatic view, that the enforce¬ 
ment of the prohibition would be destructive to tourist business. The main 
argument advanced was to the effect that tourists without the facility of 
intoxicating beverages will find it a drab and dull place despite its scenic 
beauties and invigorating climate. It was emphasised by the officer-in- 
charge of tourism that prohibition will have an adverse effect on the flow 
of foreign and Indian tourists. Both categories of these tourists drink 
liquor, and it was said that the sales of liquor at the Guhnarg shop run 
by the Tourist Bureau touch the figure of Rs. 1,000 per day. Without 
liquor the tourist will find Kashmir unattractive. Pear was expressed that 
the tourist traffic would drift to other hill stations and health resorts by 
the introduction of prohibition. When asked if tourist trade would suffer 
if all the States went dry, the answer stiU was in the affirmative. The 
reason ^ven was that there would be less impetus to tourism unless liquor 
was made avaUable. It was argued that tourist leaves his home for 
Kashmir and travels all that ffistance not so much for a better climate or 
for gazing at natural panorama, but in order to relax himself with alcoholic 
beverages. It was believed that SO per cent among male adult tourists 
drink in Kashmir whereas much larger number of foreigners drink. 

Owr comments 

19. We do not share the dismal picture drawn as to the fiiture of 
Kashmir if it goes dry. We do not think that what draws tourists to 
Kashmir is not its salubrious climate or the variegated panoramic beauQi 
of the valley, the lakes, the forests, the meadows, the Raders, the snow 
capp^ peaks, the springs, the gushing limpid streaim, the gardens, the 
game ami other natural pleasures which abound. It is possible that the 
drinking tourists may not be drawn to dry Kashmir in large number and 
they ma)' have preference for health resorts where they may be able to 
drink. But if aU the wet States pursue a uniform policy as visualised by 
us in Chapter XXXIX in volume I of our Report and the facilities we' 
have suggested for the foreign visitors in Qiapter XL were given to them, 
the fears expres^d by the Government of Jammu and Kashmir would 
Irecome illusory. We do not therefore consider that Kashmir as the premier 
resort for tourists in ffiis country, deserves a differential treatment in the 
sense, that even if all the wet States become dry, Kashmir should stay wet 
and be the rendezvous of the votaries of Bacchus. This would certainly 
hurt the susceptibilities of a substantial section of Hindus or Sikhs who 
observe abstinence and in particular a very large Muslim populaition 
whose precepts and practices, according to the preachings of the Prophet, 
l>ivot on prohibition. 

Light local wines 

20. The office bearers of the Oramber of Commerce and Industry 
said, that an estimated 4-5 lakh maunds of fruit rot and become waste. It 
was suggested that these fruits should be utilised for producing cider (irom 
apples) arid wines from cherry, apricot, plums etc. It was argued that 
a new industry would add to the wealth of the valley, emplo 3 rment. potently 
would thereby increase, and waste would be avoided. The ^coholic 
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strength of cider need not S per cent and that of other v^nes ftom frcit 
could be suitably kept low> It was also argued that cider and wines whi^ 
had food value and low alcoholic strength would compete &vouraUy with 
q>irits which were more injurious and had higher alcoholic strength 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed of Kashmir expressed a Mmiiar view and 
drought that the Government should even submdise, if need be, the mami* 
facture of cider and wines from fruits. He favovm the view that fruit 
wines should be made in a State brewery and sold at cheap rates. 

Oar reactioa 

21. It not for us to express any opinion on the proroects rrf a fruit 
rased wine industry whether the alcoholic strength involved below or h» gh- 
Dunng the transitional period tUl complete prohibition is achieved and li ght 
wines on permits are allowed to be consumed above cer tain age groups 
and subject to certain ^nditions and restrictions, this may be feasiUe. 
wiat we fear, however, is that removing of resrictions on light wines leave 
me doOT open to misuse. We would rather like that the attenticm of the 
State (^vernment was directed to production and popularisation of non* 
alccdiolic fruit juices. Thm will be not only in accord with the directive 
prmciple of the ^Constitution but also in consonance wim the sentiments 
ot the people living in the State. The devout among them will not be aide 
to reconcile teetotalism as a tenet of faith with wine production as a 
source^ for livelihood. It is almost like asking a vegetarian to run an 
abattoir. We will, hesitate to commend a course which will create a 
conflict between people’s profession and practice. The fallen fnut should 
not be made the foitndden fruit 

Wedmem of AdministraliTe set up 

22. In the Jammu & Kashmir State, enforcement of exdse laws is the 
responsibility of the excise penonnel and police aid is talmn vdien making 
raids. The Station House Officer has also the powers of an Excise Officer 
but initiative in practice is always taken by the excise staff and not by the 
police. As compared to the existence of the evQ of illicit distillation, the 
raids are few and far between. It is generally believed that the raids are 
faked and the illicit distiller makes periodic payments to the representatives 
of the enforcement agency who guarantee him immunity from pros^tion. 
Corruption among the lower enforcement agency is said to be rife and 
because of the iiffiuence of the illicit distiller the excise men rarely lodge 
information and the friends of distillers convey timely informaticm of the 
intended raids. The cases of detection and prosecution are fractional in 
comparison to the alarming extent of illicit distittation and breaches of 
the law. 

Lenient sentences and very few piosecntions 

23. The excise and police, for reasons which we can only conjecture, 
steer clear of the trysting places of the bootleggers. These haunts ot anti* 
social profiteering are avoided by the agents of enforcement as if these were 
out of bounds to them. 

The explanation given for this is inadequate of personnel and inaccesn- 
bility of the terrain imping mobility. We do not consiiter this e^flana- 
tion to be entirely satisfactory as the illicit distillation is being done openly 
near areas which are accessible Iw road. The notorious pockets where boot¬ 
legging is. going on openly e.g. Oiatha and Bhose Camp, are almost on the 
read-side. 
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Apart from the insufficient number of prosecutions the sentences imposed 
are very knient Hiere was only ond' ca» in which the accused person 
reorived a senfeUce' of one year in 1962, thirty seven persons were ^ven 
absence of in^>risonment tiS rising of die court, and the rest were punish^ 
with fine only. In the few cases reifilting in conviction, the sentences 
were not' deterrent. It was siddi that the prosecution witnesses were usoi^ 
ly won over and the people in the locality did not co-operate and were 
Sways’ itguctant to sign recovery metnos. The general view Was that 
ctimiption' among the guards-stood in the way of the success of the raids 
and for tlu comparatively inhrequent detections. The influmice and des- 
pemtediaracter of-the distilkr are responsible largely for the reluctance on 
the- part of the offidals to carry out raids. 

Edncatfon and aO party coopnndon 

24. Expresuon was pven to the view that in order to make the drive 
against illicit ffistillation successful, the co-operation and partidpation of 
p^ticTans belon^ng to all parties was necess^. 

More faith was placed by the several persons interviewed on persuasive 
and educative methods to check increating consumption of liquors than on 
coerdve action. Social influence should be mobilised and coordinated in 
an organised effort to discourage drinking. 

Diseases und distillation 

25. The Chief Parliamentary Secretary, Shri Kulbir Singh and three 
other MLAs thought that among the T. B. patients in the hOsptals of 
Jammu, almost 60 per cent were displaced persons, and they bad a history 
of alcohol. Leading medical experts of Jammu were definitely of the view, 
that the patients stmering from cirrhosis of liver and gastritis had an 
alcoholic history. They said that the use of ammonium sulphate in the 
production of alcoholic liquors contributed to these diseases. This view 
was expressed on the basis of case histories- Otherwise too, they were of the 
view that drinking indirectly contributed to T. B. lowering resistance to 
the disease. 

Figures liquor 


26. The statement furnished by the State Government as to the quantity 
of liquor manufactured and imported in the State during 1962*63 in LP 
gallons is as under:— 


Particulars 



Jammu 

Kashmir 

Total 

!• Pofcigu liquor • • • • 

• 

• 

6428 

7 * 20 S 

I 3.«33 

2. Indian made foreign liquor • * 

# 

. 

42,106 

17.800 

39.934 

3. Country liquor .... 

• 

« 

i4/x)0 

44.313 

38.313 

Manu&ctured in the State 






Indian made foreign liquor . . 

• 

• 



10,500 

Other liquors. 

. 

o 



M 38 


49 P.C.—14 
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CoU dlMte 

27. The general bdief that in cold climate the consumption of akoho* 
Oc drinks is desiraUe appears to be erroneous. The coldest re^ons in 
the State are in Ladakh and Kashmir. The vast majority of Muslim popula* 
don in Kar^jl Tehsil, almost 95 per cent, does not take any alcoholic 
liquor at all and enjoys freedmn from disease and their standaird of health 
is hi^. The Muslim populadtHi thrives without feeling the want of 
*Chhang* or ‘Arak*. 'ne largest Uquor consuming area is Janunu which 
is comparatively warm. Cold climate cannot be a pretext justifying con* 
sumption of alcxrfiolic drinks. This claim has been completely falufi^ by 
the Kashmiris who while living in very cold re^ons and on high altitudes 
do not drink any kind of liquor, either to ward off cold or for reasons of 
health. They are hardy and robust and their health b the envy of every* 
body. 



CBAPTER LVn 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN PUNJAB STATE 


<SeBeral 

The tDur of Punjab State was conducted in two laps (2nd May 1963 
to loth May, 1963 and 20th September, 1963 to 24Ui September, 1963). 

the former occasion, the Team visited Rohtak, Sonepat, Fetozepur, 
and Amritsar. During the latter phase, the Team met officials and non- 
officials in Chandigarh and also visited Ludhiana, Bhatinda and Hissar. 
At Rohtak, Ferozepur and Amritsar, the Team viuted the District Jails 
to interview the prisoners convicted under the Punjab Excise Act The 
Team also visited the Khasa IMstillery at Amritsar. In addition to the 
talks with the Chief Minister and the Ministers of Fmance and Excise, a 
large number of important officers and non-officials—^Judges and members 
of the Bar, MLAs, social workers, heads of religious bodies and labour 
representatives expressed their point of view. 

iPopnlatimi and area 

2. The population of Punjab consisting (tf nineteen districts was appro- 
timately 20 million on 1st March, 1961. The total area is 47,084 square 
hiles. The entire State, excepting the district of Rohtak, is wet. The 
impulation and area of the dry district of Rohtak is 5 per cent of the 
total population and 7 per cent of the total area. Drinking habits in the 
State vary from place to place. 

Drinking pattern in Rohtak: the dry district 

3. In Rohtak district, which is dry, drinking has always been rare and 
was generally confined to a small number oi confirmed drinkers. There 
are special reasons for selecting Rohtak, because traditionally the people 
are conservative and unsophisticated and since generations, drinldng has 
been looked down upon by them. Ihe people are mostiy vegetarians. A 
large number of military personnel, however, who are drawn from this 
district have taken to this halnt and form a nucleus for drinking in the 
rural areas. The military pensioners occupy a hi^r social status in their 
villages. The drinking among the people is spreading, and to a certain 
extent, by reason of proximity to wet areas. Since certain Government 
officials drink, people who come into contact with them either on ^siness 
or socially are taking to drinking. They tUnk that drinldng helps them 
in developing contacts. Tbe officials who drink, set the standards and ffie 
impressionable peo{de follow them. There is not much social stigma now* 
a-days attached to drinking. In the lower stratum, drinl^g is prevalent 
among harijans. Alcohol is no proUsm so far. among ffie mdustiial 
workers of this area. The truck drivers and their associates are notorious 
for drinking. There is, however, a general feeling in tiiis class that they 
are able to stand the strain of night-driving better after taking drink. 
There is consideraUe supply of liquor into Rohtak, particularly frmn Itelhi 
and it is brou^t here b trucks, buses, cars, bullock carts and on cycles 
and camels. 
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Abuse by Vaidyas, Homoeopaths aad GoTemment servants 

4. There is considerable abuse of spirituous medicinal preparations by 
vaidyas and homoeopaths, who virtually sell spirits giving them out as 
medicines. Leading non-officials of Rohtak were of the view that though 
enforcement of prohibition is indifferent and the leakages many, nevertheless; 
it has benefited the people, in particular the younger members of the 
society. We were told that both the excise and police officials wink at the 
excise offences and the prohibition programme is being hampered because 
of the oppoutiOn by the local officer^ udio were themselves given to drinking; 
in particular, those who belong to the excise and the police. 

C^ormptfoo and other abases 

5. Regarding corruption, we were told that the distillers and ffie 
smugglers keep the officials of the police and of the exdw on their side 
by greasing (heir palm. We were mso told that lately drink has entered 
pi^itics in as much as parties vie with each other in supplying drinks in 
their attempt to win over electors. Accorffing to the view of an official, 
on account of ineffective vigilance, Ulidt distillers escape the law and almost 
95 per cent of the cases go undetected. The big business bad also star^ 
taking interest and some of them employ qualified chemists for making 
denature d spirit potaUe. Smne of these operators thrive because of their 
influence. Often ciude methods are resorted to for removing the poisonous 
element and the consumers c^ten are exposed to serious dangers to their 
health and life. 

It is generally fdt— and we think rightly—that a stray dry district is 
confronted with lots of difficulties and cannot always prevent liquor from 
coming in from outside. 

The drimking classes 

6. In the rural areas in the Punjabi-speaking part of the Sute. there 
is considerable drinking. The habits usually vaiy with the tribes. The Rai 
Sikhs, for instance, mostly in Ferozepur and Amritsar, are traditionally 
given to distilling liquor and to drinking. They are believed to be exjwrt 
distillers. In the towns, drinking is confined to two social extremes, /.e., 
the upper-most stratum of society and the lowest. Among the former, the 
westernised drink generally for ffie sake of conviviality, or; as a passport 
to the more fashionable society. The old-fashioned among the better 
classes do not drink. The younger generation among the buriness cla^s 
IS taking to drinking, particmarly among the contractors, the industrialists, 
the manufacturers.. The sophisticated extend hospitality by throwing 
cocktail parties which become a symbol of their status, affluence and high 
li>dng. The Government servants are fairly conspicuous among the 
fashidnable drinkers and their percentage as reported to us has been 
ranging from 50 to 75 per cent. Same is 'rue of the professional people. 
ProbaWy, it would be correct to say that drinking among all categories of 
Govemmeiif ,s3rvaiits is on the increase. Among the police and the exd» 
offici'als. drihiing is more frequent. The percentage of women drinkers is 
negli^ble and among the industrial labour, drinldng depends upon the 
sodety they mo^ in, or on the habits formed in Oie places they .cooqip 
tom. Apart from being a symbol of status, it is also a mark nospitali^. 
Drinxing possiUy received some impetus as a result of partition of the 
country in 1947 when lar^ populations were displaced and had to endure 
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nnpaialleled sufferings, distresses and privations. To those who suffered 
economically, illicit distillation provided a source cff livelihood and to those 
who suffered mentally, drinking afforded transitory relief from mentsd 
worries which at that time were acute. Hie much sought after amnesia to 
drown worries for the time-being became a life-long scourge which it hat 
now become difficult to put away. 

Drink and elections 

7. Impetus has been given to drinking by politics and elections. In 
order to win over electors, the contending candidates as also their agents 
vie with one anotter and offer, among other allurements and blandishments, 
the lure of drink. This is true of elections even where the basis is not 
pcffitical. The aspirants to the presidentship or other offices in the pro¬ 
fessional and non-political bodies, tempt the wavering voters by treati^ 
them with drinks. What is true of elections among the professional bodies 
equally holds true of dections as office bearers in the dubs or membership 
of sodeties and organisations who are interested in science, education, 
trade, business, industry or following any other avocations or forming 
guilds or engage themselves in kindred pursuits. This is also true of pro¬ 
fessions and sociedes which are considered honourable and highly educated. 
Treating or being treated no longer involves a capitis deminutio—n lower¬ 
ing of the social status, or impairment of one’s standing in the sodety. The 
nouveaux riches who have suddenly become affluent have taken to drinking 
with a vengeance. The drinking halnt is gathering momentum in rural 
areas where otherwise life is drab and dull lor want of suitable relaxarion 
and recreation. 

Ezpoiditnre on drinks 

8. In the lower income group, where a family earns roughly Rs. 100 
per numth, the expenditure on ranks, according to different estimates, 
ranges from Rs. IS to 25 per month. According to the workers’ represen¬ 
tatives of a firm, a drinking worker in the pay range of Rs. ISO to 300 
spends as much as Rs. 50 on recreation which indudes drinks. 

Extent of illidt distillation 

9. Various estimates of the extent of illidt distillation have been given 
to the Team. ^ an average, it can be assumed that the ratio of consump¬ 
tion of illidt liqutv to lidt liquor is half and half. Illidt distillation is 
generally rampant in sugar produdng areas and during gur season U. 
Novemlter to Ajxil. 

The initit distillers and their stooges 

10. Illidt distillation is carried on mostly in rural areas, generally in 
the fields, cattle-sheds and to a certain extent also in homes. In towns 
also, illidt distillation is resorted to althou^ on a lesser scale. In this 
State, illicit distillation is generdly carried on by indiriduals on a small 
scale. Lnrge scale production by l^g bootleggers is not done except at a 
few places. The innuential people employ others for the business of iOidt 
ciistillation. A part of the undertaking is to stand trial for infringement of 
the law, to undergo the punishment and not to discbse the identr^ (ff ^ 
-employer, who invariably manages to remain at large. The illidt distillation 
^nerally increases when the crops fail, the object being to supplement 
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the income. In bet area, where the living conditions are hard, illicit 
distUlation is carri^ on a large scale by Rai Sikhs. The other people 
engaged in the business are tenane-farmers, landless labourers, harijans and 
kambohs and unemployed persons who have got no other source of income.. 
Illicit distillation is b^g done under the patronage and protection of the 
land owners. 

Ingredients nsed in illicit distillation 

Illicit liquor in this State is generally prepared from ‘lahan' (wash) 
containing ‘Idkar’ (acacia) bark and gur or molasses. Ammonium sulphate 
^d ammonium chloride are added as catalytic agents to quicken fermenta¬ 
tion. More expensive and superior liquor is made after adding grapes and 
oranges. In order to prepare a special drink, meat extracts are used. With 
regard to chicken and mutton, it is believed that it adds stren^ and 
potenc;/ to the liquor. The use of frogs in liquor is believed to be an 
aphrodisiac. 

Transport (d illicit Uqaor 

12. All modes of transport are used for transporting illicit liquor.. 
Liquor is carried in tubes, milk containers and bladders and put on cycles, 
carts and other transport vehicles. Illicit sale is said to be near cantonment 
areas. 

Profit motive 

13. One of the main reasons of illicit production of liquor is the lar^ 
profit margin. The investment is small and the operation simple. People 
whose economic condition is low, succumb to the temptation of illicit distil¬ 
lation Cor supplementing their income. Cost of production per bottle of illicit- 
liquor is from 2S to SO paise excluding the price of the bottle. The price 
per bottle realised 1^ the distiller, at his place, is between Rs. 1*50 and' 
Rs. 2*00 or more. It passes through many hands and to the ultimate con¬ 
sumer, price is even upto Rs. 6 per bottle. 

Healfli and other hazards 

14. Illicitly distilled liquor is far more injurious to healdi as the illicit 
distillers usu^y prepare the liquor under unhy^enic conditions and it» 
order to quicken fermentatitm, add injurious substances, very often in; 
excessive quantity. The alcoholic strength is high and there are no¬ 
standards maintained. The supplier believes that the stronger the alcoholic- 
strength the greater is the demand. 

Vkdent ctfane 

15. In this State, liquor is closely connected with violent crime. In- 
the case of most pre-planned ^evous assaults, murders, dacoides and 
other heinous outrages, the ass^ants prime themselves with drink in order 
to prepare themselves for committing crimes. They have to dull their- 
consdences and generate for the occarion a false courage imth a dew to- 
overcome revulsion or pusillanimity. Drink is resorted to lest at the last 
minute a person should shrink from the dangerous determination. If it 
were not ibr the Dutch courage which liquor generates, the graph of 
violent crime would indicate a fall. 
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Types of distillen 

16. Paradoxical as it may seem, the liquor licensee is very often mixed 
up with illicit distillers. It is true, generally SMakin^^ that the illicit dis¬ 
tiller is his rival in liquor business. Tbs difficulty of liquor licensee in the 
State is that he has got to pay very high licence fees and in order to retain 
his licence, he has also got to make hi^ bids at the auctions. In most 
cases, he would be a loser if he were to rdy for his sales only cm the quota 
of liquor which he can draw from the distilleries. In order to make up 
the loss or to increase his prcffit, the liquor hcensee becomes the customer 
of the illicit distiller from whom he purchases liquor at very low rates and 
resorts to adulteration. Diluting liquor with water is not alwa^ feasiUe 
as that would lower the streng^ and the consumer will not get the expected 
kick. The licensee resorts to adulteration with strong liquor either illi> 
citly distilled by lum or procured from illidt source. Thus, be himself 
becomes a customer of the illicit liquor supplier. In the Punjab illicit 
distillation is on an individual basis and there has not developed so far 
anything bordering on racke.eering. There are believed to be rich and 
influential people who are doing distillation on a fairly large scale. 

Reasons for inadequate detection 

V. The number of cases detected as compared to the undetected cases 
is insignificant. We were told that for 100 excise offences committed, the 
detection was not more than S per cent The inevitable result is that the 
illicit distillers are emboldensd and they carry on their illicit business, 
confident in the expectation, that they are not likely to be cau^t An 
infraction of law which can be omimltted with immunity loses its fear ins¬ 
piring sting. There are several reasons assigned for inadequaqr of detec¬ 
tion and some of them are;— 

fi) The field staff of the excise department is inadequate and ili- 
equipp(Ml and there is insufficient mobility. 

iii) The criminal is becoming more vigilant and elusive. He has 
developed a better technique and the department is not equally: 
resourceful to out-maneouvre the criminal. 

(iii) In vi»v of the high profits of the bootlegger, be he a smuggler, 
distiller or on; who diverts medicinal and industrial spirituous 
preparations into potable drink, he is corrupting the lower 
cadres of the excise and police and plies his business without 
interference. He even receives timely intimation of the raids 
which get frustrated. 

(iv) Most of the local officials and Uiose who are in the exdse and 

the police, are themselves given to drinking and turn a blind 
eye to illicit distillation or merely content themselves with token 
prosecutions. This is done more to justify thdr existence and> 
for statistical purposes. 

(v) The police and the excise staff concerned are in the pay of the 
distillers and the smug^ers. There is considerable difficulty, 
in getting witnesses of the locality to depose for the prpsecur 
don. Either favour or fear prevents them from testifying in, 
court. They are either won over or threatened into silence. ‘ 
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iyi) The distillation is carried on in c^n places and there is n 
regular watch kept out to sight the raiding party. Once they 
are spotted, the distillers make off. The stUls may be seized 
but the distillers cannot be captured. 

(^) Very often, the enrite village is engaged in ilhdt distillation and 
there are cases when small posse of police force has been 
offered violent resistance. 

(viii) The panchas are not helpful to the police. Distillation goes chi 
with their connivance or to their knowledge and omn they 
theoisdves have a finger in the pie; and they are not interested 
in bringing the offenders to bodt. Moreover, the panchas are 
afraid of losing the support the people on whose votes they 
depend. Often panchas are in le^e with the law-breakers. 
The sympathy of the panchas is with the offenders and they 
hesitate to support prosecution. A suggestion was given that 
it should be the statutoi^ obligation of the pancbayats to see 
to the prevention of exdse and prohiUtion (fences and where 
a pancnayat has successfully done so, it may be duly rewarded 
in the form of increased grants. On the other hand, where a 
panchayat has bera unsuccessful, that ground alone should be 
sufBdent frv its dissolution. This suggestion needs looldng 
into. 

(iz) Detection of excise offences largely depends on the effidency 
and resourcefulness of the informer. In the village, where 
there is a fiiction, information is forthcoming, but not where 
tire entire oonunuiuty is united and engaged in an enterprise 
whetelqr they all be^t , 

Misiiae of medirinal and toilet pr^arations for potable purposes 

18. There is a large-scale misuse of medidnal and toilet preparaticms 
despite the fact, that the State is wet. Even denatured spirit because of 
diversion as an alcoholic beverage is a scarce commodity for genuine 
purposes. The denatured spirit teing dieap is diverted to serve as an 
ala^olic beverage. 

CUmal hydrate is being commonly used in certidn districts of the 
Punjab, particularly, Ambala, Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Hissar and some parts 
ol erstwhile PEPSU. Most cff the pharmaceutical firms engaged in manu¬ 
facturing medidnal and toilet prep>arations are misuang tiidr quota of spirit 
for poUMe purposes. Conditions are appalling and the modus operand 
of the pharmaceutical firms who are using such preparations ostensibly for 
medidnal and toilet purposes, but actually as alcoholic beverages may be 
considered in some detaU. In Bhatinda, there are a number of such con¬ 
cerns. They claim to produce certain toilet preparations under fancy names, 
such as, miuisa toilet water, Teau sans pareDia, cologne water, etc. Eaunle- 
Colopie is a well-known perfume consisting of alcoh^ mixed with aromatic 
mis and is almost colourless. One of these firms produced approximately 
800 gallons and the price ranged from Rs. 4 to 4*50 per pound. For 
a genuine and good quality eau-de-Cologne, the price is ridiculously cheap. 
On our. calling for a sample, a bottle containing dark coloured liquid was 
ivodoped whi^ bad not even a remote resemblance to eau-de-Colo^e. On 
smdfing, ffiere was no fragrance. As a result of close questioning, the 
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representative of the firm had to admit that it was a potable alcoholic be¬ 
verage labelled as a toUet preparation. In fact, it bad no toilet use. Hie 
representative of the firm adMtted that ajiart from ve^ small quantity ol 
•4^ and colouring, the rest was spirit ranging from 120* to 130*. Sudi 
£rms were also engaged in making allopathic and homoeopathic tinctures, 
«ye-drops and ear*^ops. The major use of evwy one of diese so-call^ 
medicinal preparations was as potable liquor. These pharmaceutical con¬ 
cerns spring up like mushrooms, «dtlun a few years make their pile, and 
when their real intent is discovered by the authorities or becomes a matter 
of oiticism by public, they transfer their activities to a different part of the 
-State. They prefer to operate in obscurity and t^ve on the misuse of the 
'quota of spirit whidi is ^ven to them. Invariably the quantity aOowed to 
wm is many times in excess of the genuine requirements of me medidne. 
Most of their so-called medicinal preparations are misbranded. We wiU, 
therefore, counsel close scrutiny and screening cff such firms and of their 
pharmaceutical preparations. There should be a qualitative and quantita¬ 
tive check. Most of the medicines jirbduced are outmoded and are no 
longer needed by the medical profession. We conceive of no difiQcul^ in 
dieck-mating the mischief which is being done on a very large scale by 
such ostensibly responsible pharmaceutical concerns but which are really 
•engaged in making alcoholic bevera^ of high strength under false and 
uiffamiliar names. Their apprehension becomes difficult as they avoid 
infraction of law and seemii^y take advantage of the ignorance of the 
people in authority or of their venality. 

This racket is not confined to this State. It will be apprtmriate if a 
concerted and co-ordinated action were taken by the different States con¬ 
cerned. . This is one of the main sources of supply of liquor which can be 
effectively plugged without difficult. 

We have exanuned in some detaU this aspect of the proUem in Volume I 
of our Report under Oiapter XXI: Misuse of Spirituous, Medicinal, Toilet 
and Other Preparations. 

AdverttsemeiiCs—ineffective IwB 

19. It is little realised that advertisements of ^irituous beverages by the 
producers offer an impetus to drinking besides being demoralising. Attrac¬ 
tive pictorial representations in public places, large sized bill boards and 
hoardings, calenders and gift articles publidsing liquors ate not without 
their effect. In popular restaurants fr^uented by respectable people ate 
•disi^ayed pictorial representations depicting an attractive saree clad young 
woman wearing typically Indian douies holding a glass of liquor to her 
lips with the caption: 

*^OU WILL LOVE IT 
nMrt Pore 

GENUINE MALT WHISKY” 

This unabashed exaltation of sinrituous drinks seems to offer an alluring 
invitation, suggesting that drinking of whisky by women is not only desirable 
but is smart and stylish. The picture of choli clad sar^ wearing Indian 
woman can have no - other purpose but to undermine time honoured 
Udiibition against drinking. It is uu affront to Indian sode^ and insult to 
womanhood of this country. 
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We were told that the law discourages advertisements sought to atttaci 
and encourage people to drink intoxicating drinks. The prohibition against 
printing, publisning, displaying or distributing advertisements soliciting the 
use of intoxicants is conlrned to such material as are “calculated to on-' 
courage or incite any individual or class of individuals or the public gene* 
rally to commit an offence under this Act, or to commit a breach or evade 

the provisions of any rule or order made thereunder*.Under the 

above and similar other provisions the Government cannot, even if it wishes, 
prohibit advertisements calculated to encourage people to drink. It only 
provides against advertisements inciting people to commit offences. It is 
difficult to imagine cases of advertisements in which an advertiser of alco¬ 
holic products would be Bnancially or otherwise interested in circulating 
publicity material encouraging people to commit an offence or breaches of 
statutory rules or orders. To consider such statutory rules as “implement¬ 
ing generally the policy of prohibition” is not easy to comprehend; rather 
they have toe opposite effect. As far as we have been able to ascertain 
there has been no prosecution for infraction of the provisions against ad¬ 
vertising. The reason is obvious; no advertiser need infringe the provision 
when he is fully at liberty to extoU and exalt his liouors and other spirituous 
products. The so called legal ban is toothless ana is not intended to harm 
or hinder the liquor interests but is perhaps calculated to delude and dupe 
the uncritical. The rules are puerile assays in fatuating and futility enaUi^ 
the liquor advertiser to puff up his products and laugh in his sleeves at 
the rule maker. There should be a complete prohibition of advertisements 
in any fonn which commend, solicit the use of, or offer any liquor for 
consumption. The rules should also provide that the State Government 
may prohibit within its territory the circulation, distribution or sale of 
any newspaper, leaflet or other publication printed and published outside 
the S ate which contain any advertisement or matter soliciting the use of 
or offering any intoxicants.! 

*Vide Section 58(2) ( 1 ), (m), (n), and (o) teproduced below; and also State Govern 
ment’s notification No. iiti-E&T-56/iio8, dated the 21st April, 1956 which is worded in 
identical language. 

Saectum 58 (1): The State Government may, by notification make rules for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this Actor any other law for the time being in force 
relMing to ex^ revenue. 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision 
the State Goverrunent may make rules :— 

0) prohibit^ the priiuing, publishing or otherwise displaying or distributing any 
advertisement or other matter conunendit^ or soliciting the use of, or offering 
any intoxicant calculated to encourage or incite any inmvidual or class of indi- 
viduida or the public generally to coirunit an offence under this Act, or to commit 
a breach or evade the provisions of any rule or order made thereunder, or the 
conditions of any license, permit or pass obtained thereunder; 

(m) prohibiting within the State the circulation, distribution or sale of any news¬ 
paper, book, leaflet, booklet, or other publication printed ud published out¬ 
side me State which contains any advertisement or matter of the nature des* 
cribed in clause 0). 

(n) dedaring any newspaper, book, leaflet, booklet, or other publication, wherever 

printed or published, containing any advertisement or matter of the nature 
described in dause (I) to be forfeited to the State Government; and 

(o) implementing generally the policy of prohibition. 

J Vide Section 6 of the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937 (Madras Act X of 1937); Section 
the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 (Bombay Act XXV of 1949); Sections 14 and ry 
of the Mysore Prohibition Act (Mysore Act XVII of 1962); and S^on it of the Prohi¬ 
bition Act. 1950' XIII of 1930) of the State of Kerala. 
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Defects in legislatioB aod measures si^gested for its improvement 

20. During the cour»e of discussion, the following changes were suggest* 
ed in the laws in order to secure more effective enforcement:— 

(i) Minimum punishment should be prescribed for various offences; 

(ii) Offences under Section 61 of the Punjab Excise Act should be 
made summarily triaUe under Section 260 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code; 

(iii) Section 110 should be amended in order to include the cases- 
of habitual distillers feu preventive action; 

(iv) A coUeaive fine may be imposed on the villages where illicit 
distillation is rampant and witnesses are not forthcoming; 

(v) The pro\dsions of Section 103 Cr. P. C should be waived where 

police or excise officers of certain rank and above have them* 
selv^' witnessed the occurrence; 

(vi) In the case of illidt distillation or possession of instruments or 

liquor, the burden of proof should be placed upon the accused; 

(vii) The trials should proceed without awaiting the chemical exa* 

miner’s report; and 

(viii I Status of experts should be conferred upon the local excise staff 
possessing predetermined qualifications. 

These and several other suggestions have been considered in Volume I of 
our Report—Chapter XXXII: Law and Liquor—to which reference may 
be made- 

Suggestioais for reducing drinking habit and for enforcement of prohibition' 

21. A number of suggestions were made at different places in the Statr 
with a view to contain the drinking habit and also for enforcement of prohi¬ 
bition. Most of these suggestions which are given below have already been 
considered in Volume I of the Report and form part of the recommen* 
dations:— 


(i) Prohibition in order to succeed, must be uniformly observed in 
all States. There should be no wet or dry pockets. 

(ii) In wet areas, the sale of liquor should be made by the Govern¬ 

ment or by Government a^nts, the reason being that the liquor 
licensees adulterate the drink, corrupt official agency and also 
are in league with the illicit distillers; in competition thev bid 
very high which if they were to confine themselves to legitimate 
means, would lead them to loss. 

(iii) The price of licit liquor should be reduced. That may have 
the effect of eliminating ths illicit distiller. 

(iv 1 The hours of sale of liquor should be reduced. 

(v) New entrants in Government service should be teetotallers. 

(vi) Certain departments of the Government, as also semi-official and 
non-official a^ncies, should be entrusted with the work of pro¬ 
hibition forming a part of their programme «.g. Social Welnune, 
Public Relations, PubliciQr, Education, Cultur^ Affairs, Health 
and Medical, Red Cross, Gram Panchayats, Block SamitiSr 
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Bharat Sevak Samaj, Sarvodaya Mandals aod women’s organisa> 
dons. The publia^ programme should be scientifically ad* 
justed to the interest and the intelli^nce of the people intended 
to be approached. 

(vii) It should be the sUduto^ obligation of village offidals indudiug 
members ctf block samitis, members of panchayats, panchayat 
samitis, zila paridiads, lambardars, gram sevaks, patwaris, 
kanunj^, village teachers, etc. to lodge information of all 
excise offences. Their failure to do so should be actionable. 

(viii) It should be the moral obligation of all religious bodies and 
religious sects to gi>^ prominent place to prohibition as a part 
' of ^ir religious activity. If possible, it will perhaps be more 
effective if several religious bodies could have a common plat¬ 
form from the point of view of propagation of prohibition, as 
all religions are agreed on this pomt. 

(ix) Education through text-books in schools and lectures hig^^t- 
ing the injurious effects on health, morals and contribution to 
crime resultant upon alcoholic consumption, should be intro¬ 
duced. 

(x) Injurious and deleterious effects on human system of alcohol 
should be highU^ted vdth the backing of medical and other 
scientific authorities. 

(d) Advertisements of alcohohc drinks should be banned, com¬ 
pletely and unconditionally. 

(xii) The organs of publiciQr, such as radio and newspapers should 
be induced to devote space in their papers for |v<diibition. 

(xiii) Respectable informers such as local leaders in a village should 
be encouraged to participate in the suppression tff alcoholic 
vices. 

<xiv) Administrative action in the form of suspension, removal, dis¬ 
missal, etc., in the case of public servants eng^d in the 
enforcement of prohibition but found guilty of excise offences, 
such as, drinking, or association with fflicit distillers, should be 
provide 

(xv) Certain communities like Rai Sikhs vdio have been traditionally 
given to illicit distillation, may be weaned if they are provided 
suitable alternative onployment. Some of the representatives 
of Rai Sildis stated Aat they would refrain from engaging 
themselves in distillation, if they could have alternative means 
of livelihood. 

(xvi) There should be a total ban on drinking in jmblic, including 

clubs and restaurants. 

Cnforceumcht staff 

22. The general view was that there need not be a separate cadre for 
the enforcement of prohibition. The police force could be augmented 
and made mote mobile-A few. however, thou^t that there should be 
ii^ hindmnce in the. enforcement of prohibition if the enforcement staff 
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was independent of the pdice with a separate cadre and under separate 
sopeiior officers. Another view ex{»essed was, that this work should be 
entrusted to a specialised wing of the pdice with the same powers and 
special training. 

Nature of propi^anda 

23. It is felt that propaganda should be purposeful and if it were to 
be successful, will have to be bodced by factual ^ta and could be caiii^ 
on with audiovisual aids. It should ^p die imaginaticMi and appeal to 
the mind. It should not be based on moi^ ethics alone. This propaganda 
could be usefully carried on through the ^ency Bharat &dhu Samaj, 
since the Sadhus have influence on the masses. 

Committees consisting of important non-officials and dedicated social 
workers should be formed at all levels. Prcffiibidon work coidd rdso be 
sntrus.ed, after proper training, to the field staff of the Extension Projects 
and Community Development Blocks. It should also form part of the 
cultural progranunes. 

Fbumdal implkatkau 

24. A very rough estimate of the financial implication of prohiUtion, 
if introduced in the entire State, was ^ven by the State Government. The 
loss in revenue from excise, would be about Rs. 6 crores. The State shall 
further have to bear the burden of additional enforcement which will come 
to Rs. 2 crores. A sum of Rs. 1 crore will have to be found for additional 
staff, magisterial, ministerial and others and another sum of Rs. 1 crore 
will be required for pro^dding alternative recreations, relaxation and other 
amenities. A sum of Rs. 10 crores would thus be tte financial burden on 
the State in case the prohibition is introduced throu^out the State. This 
figure seems to be an over-estimate. 

General impressioim 

25. The State is willing to introduce prohibiti<m provided the attitude 
and policies of nei^bouring States are co-operative. The Government is 
keen on stopping illicit distillation. Strong and effective steps have recently 
been taken to curb this evil through consistent raids and strict vi^ance. 

Deterioration of health 

26. It was admitted that illicit distillation was carried on a very large 
scale, that substances injurious to health were added in the illicit liquor 
and that the health of Punjabis, in general, was going down, particulariy 
in rural areas due to excessive use of liquor. 

The people of Punjab, particulariy those in rural areas who are engaged 
in manu^ work, Itove had a traditional reputation for the robustness oi 
their physique, good health, tou^ness and endurance. Even in the rural 
areas, it is being progressively realised that for several reasons, drinking 
being one, the high standards of physique are faffing. This should be a 
matter of keen concern to the Government and to the public and in so ter 
as drinking has contributed to the deterioraticm in health, efforts have to 
be co-ordu^ted with a view to eradicate the cause which is undermining, 
health. i 
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The then Chief Minister, S. Partap Singh Kairon, endorsed our observa* 
lions and said that he realised that the health of Punjabis was going down, 
particularly in the rural areas and according to him, the main cause of 
tbs deterioration was excessive use of liquor. 

Momifaiiioiis areas 

27. In Punjab, apart from certain sub-mountainous areas, there are 
three main districts in the Himalayas: Simla, Kangra and Kulu. The drink¬ 
ing pattern in these three districts is similar to that in Himachal Pradesh 
and similar conditions prevail. For the practices prevalent in the moun¬ 
tainous area of the Punjab, reference may be made to the Chapter LXIJ 
on Himachal Pradesh. 



CHAPTER LVUl 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN RAJASTHAN STATE 
Area and Population 

Rajasthan was constituted by the merger of several princely States. 
Later on certain areas from the former Bombay State and Madhya Pradesh 
mid Ajmer were added to it. The State has 26 districts and the total area 
is about 1,32,150 square mil^. The population of the State according 
So the 1961 Census is 20 millions. 

The Team visited Alwar, Jaipur, Bhilwara, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner 
and Sikar from 8th to 15th October, 1963. During their vidt they in¬ 
terviewed officials, non-offidals and representatives of organisations. They 
.also visited pharmaceutical works and accompanied the Preventive Force 
to a BUI habitation and saw mahuwa flower based illicit distillaticn. At 
Jodhpur they were also shown various implements and contraptions seized 
by the enforcement for distillmg illidt liquor and for eliminating 
■denaturants. 

Peculiarities ci drinking habils 

2. Rajasthan is a wet State excluding Abu area, wUch was formerly 
■a part of Bombay State. According to the information given to us—for 
the accuracy of wUch, we cannot vouch,—^about 50 per cent of the adult 
male population in the State drink; and out of these 3 per cent ate addicts, 
15 per cent drink fairly regularly and 32 per cent occasionally. In rural 
:areas, all communities with the exception of Brahmins, Jains and Vaishyas, 
generally drink. Tlte districts where the lands are more productive, like 
Ganganagar, Kotah, Bundi, Jhallawar and parts of UdUpur Divisicm, 
drinking is more in evidence. Among them, it is the exception rather than 
the rule to abstain from alcohol. Drinking is traditicmal among scheduled 
tribes and scheduled castes. Labourers in the industrial areas also drink. 
If proUbidon is pursued effecdvely among scheduled tribes and scheduled 
•castes, it was apprehended that it might lead to aptadon and create a fow 
and order problem. The Ouef Minister was of the view that before pro- 
Ubition could be successful, the minds of the people should be prepared 
for it first. 

Adivasis, scheduled tribes, Humans and Bhtb, etc. 

3. Generafly drinking goes on among harijans, the adivasis and other 
schniuled tribes. The populadon schedule tribes in the State is 22 
lakhs. Among them, 90 per cent of male adults drink. Formerly drinking 
was mote. leducdtm of 10 ptt cent in drinking is due to concerted 
efforts made in this direcdon. 

Among Bhils, drinking is common even among womni and children, 
ibut those who have come under the influence of *Bba^t’ movement, 
abstain fri>m drinking. The *Bhagat' movemoit is confined to Bhils whose 
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population is 6 to 7 lakhs in the State, mostly found in the districts of 
E^ngarpur, Banswara, Partapgarh tehsils and Chittorgaih, and in a few 
>^ages of Udaipur. Among the Bhils, the poverty is grinding, the health 
is extremely poor , and living standards almost primitive. Most of their 
energy is spent in making efforts, to eke out a living. The general 
impression is that coerdon under law is adding cruelty to their already 
pitiable lot In order to bring about any improvement in this community, 
additional employment, education, raising of standards of health is the first 
step. Interference with their drinking habit at this stage especially through 
coerdon will be a gratuitous hardship. In order of priority, the first pro¬ 
blem is eccmomic, seccmd of health and thiiri of social reforms. 

Girasias and Saharias have similar drinking habits as found among 
Bhils. Among the scheduled castes IS to 20 per cent of the male adult 
population abstain from drinking, the rest drink. Almost cent per cent 
among Kaajars, Sansis, Jogies, Bhats, Bawans and Bawarias drink includ¬ 
ing their women folk. The population of these communities is, however, 
small. Liquor is offered to deity as oblation according to the religious, 
^liefs of certain communities. What is true about Bhils also holds good 
in the case of other scheduled tribes and scheduled castes and communities 
in this area. In urban areas among the lower classes, drinking is common 
and traditional. Kumahrs, sweepers, chamars, cemstitute the majority- 
among such classes. Among the industrial workers, those who do not 
drink are either Mohammedans or high class Brahmins. They are 
teetotallers because of their religious injunctions. 

Upper classes 

4. We were told that among the beau monde of the princely States,, 

drinking was a la mode and the rulers used to confer rights of distillation 
on individual ja^rdars, so that they could make their own liquor. These 
privileges were given for the purpose of personal consumption and not for 
sale. They used to prepare sp^ial kinds of liquors wi^ .special recipes, 
adding white meat, condiments and spices. Under present s^tem, private- 
distillation of this type is no longer allowed though clandestinely indulged' 
in.* , 

Special drinUng problems 

5. There are certain problems of illicit distillatiem which are peculiar- 
to Rajastitan and there are also others which are in common witii all' 
States. 

(i) Rajputs 

The Rajput community in the State openly drink. They have been- 
leaders in this tract, and for ages, govenu^ the territories.. iTheir example 
in this r^pect Is followed W other communities. The practice of drinking 
spread because of the driwng habits of the ruling Rajput community. 


*Ia the first voKiine Chapter III para t2, w: have tefetred to tale in RalasUun bf 
very hard Ikioon whh a'proof atreogth oi T20*, i,e. 20° O.P. We have been since ih- 
fistmed by the Government of Raiasthan that the strongest country liquor told by the 
liquor licensees is '*Jag Mohon” iwriety of to* O.P. stien^. There is also a variety Imown 
at “Asha” whicb it 20* O.P. whidi is beink Inanufactuied by Udaipur Distillery Co., and 
it sold fa) the market at an Indian made foreign liquor. 
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The Rajputs who blazed the trail of unexceUed heroism for centuries are 
held in lugh esteem. They set the foshion and their example is emulated. 
In matters of drinking the princely Rajput is arbiter bibendi as also in 
matters of taste he is arbiter elegantiarum. They raised the status of liquor 
by using it at religious functions, and by offering it to the deity. 

(ii) Jagirdars and tanddords 

Certain jagirdars and landlords were allowed from generations by the 
princely States which now form Rajasthan, to distil their own liquors for 
personal consumption. Jagirdars are reluctant to give up distillation even 
u the privilege which was once exercised is now vicdative of the law. 
Some of the jagirdan either on account of impoverishment or because of 
sheer bravado or obstinacy are reluctant to give up clandestine distillation. 
As they enjoy a status and a respectability, they are not easily amenable to 
correcticm. 

(iii) Tribds 

The area which forms the tribal belt consists of the districts of Udaipur, 
Chittor, Dungarpur, Banswara and Jhalawar. The tribals are also found 
in certain isolated parts of Pali, Sawai-Madhopur, Sikar and Sirohi dis* 
tricts. These areas are rather notorious for illicit ^stillation by the tribal 
peofde. Other problem areas are:— 

(a) parts of Jhunjbunu, Jaipur, Alwar, Bharatpur and Tonk dis* 

tricts in the eastern zone; 

(b) parts of Ganganagar, Churu, Nagaur, Jodhpur and Jalore dis¬ 

tricts in western zone; and 

(c) parts of Udaipur and Jhalawar districts in southern zone. 

These areas are breeding ground for contraband distillation and in order 
to make any effect, raids have to be conducted repeatedly and on a major 
scale and patrolling done throughout the year. 

Social acceptance 

6. There is considerable amount of convivial drinking among better 
placed persons in the society. Drinking has acquired prestige as it is 
indulged in by the officers, aristocrats and the richer classes. There has 
been considerable drinking among the aristocratic families and particularly, 
of the Rajput community who occupy a higher social position. The 
business men and others look up to them for emulation. Liquor has 
entrenched itself in the higher society and has attained an ascendency and 
prestige among the elite and the fashionable. 

The Government officials 

7. People look up to Government officials and to other persons in upper 
stratum of society on whose social practices they will like to model them¬ 
selves. Whether the area is metropolitan or rural, the habit of upper 
social class and officials is imitated. In rural areas, if a Block Develop¬ 
ment Officer drinks, the other rural respectables follow his example. They 
ccmsider it a bad form, even when extending hospitality to a pet^ official, 
not to offer him drinks if he is given to taking liquor; and they feel equally 
embarrassed to refuse to drink when he himself drinks. The fashion is 
49 P.C .—15 
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set by the local officers and the others do not wish to be left behind them 
in adc^ng their standard. They certainly have not the moral courage to 
express their dislike or displeasure as to what the local officers consider 
to be socially appropriate. They are afraid of giving an impression to the 
local officers that drinking habits are frowned upon by them. This is 
equally true of aU those who take their cue from the officials in matters 
of social etiquette, whether living in urban or rural areas. Prohibition can 
be successhil only if Government officials stop drinking espedally die senior 
among them. 

Midniwa floweis 

8. The main base for liquor in the State is mahuwa flowers. The trees 
are found all over the State and during the season the flowers are collected 
The flowers of mahuwa trees are readily available for distilling contraband 
liqucn:. 

Mahuwa flowers are avaUable abundantly and they are dried up and 
stored during the season. A full-grown tree may yield flowers weighing 
approximately fifty to fifty-five kilograms which is adequate for the annual 
drinking requirements of a family consisting of five persons. In addition 
to its use for illicit distillation, the mahuwa flower is also used for the 
following purposes— 

(a) Poor people eat it particularly at the time when crops fail and 

no other food is available. It is roasted and is taken with¬ 
out sugar and salt as it has a natural sweetness. 

(b) It is added with maize bread and its taste becomes sweet. 

(c) Cattle are fed on mahuwa flower. 

(d) The flowers left after distillation arc also used as cattle feed. 

It is supposed to give them strength. 

In some parts of the State, jaggery is also used for distillation of liquor. 
Bark of acacia is used as a fermenti^ agent. In order to quicken the 
process of fermentation, anunonium sulphate is added. 

Mar0n of profit in illicit distillation 

9. The cost of illicit distillation made from jaggery ranges from 20 to 
30 nP. per bottle. Its selling price at the place of distillation varies from 
Rs. 1‘50 to Rs. 2-00 per bottle. If the distiller has to transport himself, 
the price goes up by an extra rupee or two. The price of liquor from 
mahuwa flower is still less as the fallen flowers are ofllected and this costs 
very little. At the lowest, the recurring profit of the illicit distiller is 400 , 
per cent and still his price is much cheaper than that of the country liquor, 
which, naturally, cannot comf^tej in cheapness with the illicit variety. As 

a measure to fight against illicit liquru-, a special low strength variety at 
cheap price is issued by the State Government in cretain areas, but as it 
is not based on mahuwa, many people in the tribal Mts do not fancy it. 
The local people have also become accustomed to sriiat the tribals distfl 
and, therefore, they prefer illicit to excise liquor. 
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Law enforeemeaf: its difficnldes 

10. The problem of illicit distillation in the State is more serious than 
in any other State, and the State Government feels, that any programme 
total prohibition could not succeed merely by enacting stringent laws 
unless they are preceded by economic uplift of the people. Force alone 
cannot solve the problem. Such measures as improvement of socio¬ 
economic conditicms in tribal areas will have to be adopted and side by 
side a programme of redudng the strength of liquor progressively, im¬ 
plemented. In view erf the peculiar ^graphical location of the State, the 
success of the programme of prohibition largely depends on the measure 
of success in the adjoining States; and also on effective check on the 
supplies that are likely from neighbouring wet localities. 

Difficulties of terrain 

11. The terrain is such that the approach of the raiding party is noticed 
and the distiller makes good his escape before the raiding force actually 
reaches the spot Because of difficulties of terrain and the watch and 
vigilance maintained by the distillers, evidence of crime is available but 
the raiding party cannot always catch the offenders. Distillation is done 
by groups or by communities in the villages, in open fields and jungles. 
When they see the approaching force they run away leaving the apparatus 
and it is difficult to bring home the guilt, to any particular individual or 
individuals. The second difficulty is of fHrocurement of independent 
witnesses who are not forthcoming. A villager is not ready to depose 
against his neighbour in a court of law. The result is that while the crime 
is detected, the criminal escapes. The remedies have been dealt with in 
Chapter XXXII on “Law and Liquor”. 

Misuse of medicinal and toilet preparations 

12. In Rajasthan there are thirteen manufacturers of medidnal and 
toilet preparations, most of these are liable to be misused as potable 
alcoholic beverages. The State is alive to the problem to a certain extent. 
A list furnished by the State Government showing the details of the pre¬ 
parations manufactured along vrith alcoholic content and the quantities 
manufactured, is attached vide annexure I. To avoid misuse of rectified 
spirit in such preparations, the State Government issued instructions in 
December, 1960, limiting the quantity of rectified spirit to these manufac¬ 
turers vide annexure n. As a result of this, the quota in L.P. gaDons 
issued to various firms has been substantially reduced from 2,29,600 L.P. 
gallons in 1960-61 to 29,000 L.P. gallons in 1962-63. We met representa¬ 
tives of a few firms and the general impression formed was that even now 
a large number of medicinal and toilet preparations were being manufactured 
in the State mainly to be ntisused as potable alcoholic beverages. 

Suggestions made for preventing misuse of tiiese preparations 

13. With a view to avrnd misuse of the medicinal and tmlet pre¬ 
parations as potable drinks, the following suggestions were made— 

f!) The quantity manuftictured should be restricted; 

(rfl The licence should specify the maximum quantities of each 
preparation to be manuftictured: 
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(8i) T&e pharmacopoeiac, particularly the Indian pbarmacopoeiac, 
should be reviewed; 

(iv) Before the medicinal and toilet preparations are allowed to go 

out of the warehouses of the manufacturers, these must have 
been checked by the Drugs Controller and the Excise 
Department; 

(v) The law should i^ovide that the manufacturers should have the 

list of crmsi^ees or custcuners. The consignment must 
be accompanied with a pass giving the detaUs of the con- 
signnfent and the particulars of the consignees; 

(vi) The consignment should not be released in the name of the 

consignee till the contents of the pass and the consignment 
are duly checked; 

(vii) It will be appropriate to have a survey of spirituous medicinal 

preparations in order to determine the total quantity per 
State produced and actually utilised in hospitals, dispenr- 
saries, veterinary dispensaries, ayurvedic institutions, etc. 

(viii) To the Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Act or under the 
Drugs Act, a schedule may be added listing spirituous pre- 
paraticms which are liable to be misused as alcoholic 
beverages. These should be dispensed only on the pre¬ 
scription of a registered medical practitirmer. 

Defects In Legisiatioii 

14. At present two types of Excise laws are in force in the State: 
(a) The Bombay Prohibition Act, which is in force in Abu taluka which 
is dry; and llie Rajasthan Excise Act, in force in the rest of the State. 

The Rajasthan Excise Act has been modified by an amendment of 
1956, by which a minimum imprisonment of six months is provided for 
the possession of workable still (proviso to Section 54 of the Rajasthan 
Excise Act). An attempt to render denatured spirit fit for human con¬ 
sumption has been made a specific offence and by an amendment of 
1961, it has been made punishable with a minimum imprisonment of 6 
months (section $6 ibid). Hie law also provides for binding down offenders 
for foture good behaviour (section 66A ibid), and for presumption being 
raised against an offender until the contrary is proved in respect of certain 
matters connected with excise offences (section 68 ibid). 

Si^gested changes In the law 

15. The Team was informed that the foUowing further suggestions for 
tightening the law are under active examination of the State Government: 

(i) appointment of Special Excise Magistrates in high illicit dis¬ 
tillation areas; 

Oi) summary trials by mobile ccmrts, particularly during special 
raids against illicit distillation; and 

(iii) maxi mum sentences of imprisonment to be enhanced to three 
years instead of two. 
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Amendments in the Bombay Pr<dubition Act 

16. The provisions of the Bombay Prohibition Act do not cover 
tinctures and french polish. There is no provision in the Act as in force 
in November 1956 to regulate the sale, import or export of french polish 
and tinctures. In Maharashtra State, amendments were made in the Act 
from time to time after 1956 for regulating the trade in french polish and 
tinctures which came imder denatured spirituous preparations and the State 
Government was empowered to take action in this connection: vide Pro¬ 
hibition Amendment Act of 1960; but the Prohibition Act in Abu taluka 
has remained as it was in 1956. It is, therefore, suggested that suitable 
amendments should be made in the Bombay Prohibition Act of 1956 in 
force in the Abu taluka so as to bring it at par with the Act in Maharashtra 
State. 

Amendments in the Rajasthan Excise Act 

17. Under the Rajasthan Excise Act, 1950, all offences except that of 
possession of workable still are bailable. Even if large quantity of illidt 
liquor is recovered from the possession of a person, the offence is bailable* 
It is, therefore, suggested that the following offences should be made non- 
bailable: 

(i) Possession of liquor in excess of the permit granted under the 

Act by a competent authority; and 

(ii) Possession of implements of distillation if found in possession 

of one person or jointly with any other person with whom 
he lives. 

Minimum sentences of impruoament 

18. The penalty provided under Section 54 of the Excise Act should be 
enhanced to three years and minimum sentence of imprisonment provided 
in the proviso shoiffd be one year. 

Offence under Section 55 which is punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500 00, the penalty should not be less than six months im¬ 
prisonment. This offence should also be made non-bailable and punishable 
with three years imprisonment. 

Under Section 56 of the Rajasthan Excise Act, the offence of attempting 
to render denatured spirit fit for human consumption is punishable only 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months and with 
a fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000. A minimum penalty of six months 
imprisonment and a maximum sentence of three years should be provided. 

Section 57 should like Section 54 provide for the imposition of sentence 
of imprisonment and of fine and the maximum punishment should be six 
months. 

Procedure 

19. All cases falling under the purview of bailable offences under the 
Excise Act should be tried summarily. This will result in the expeditioiit 
disposal ol the cases and better administration of justice. 
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Evkfeiioe 

20. GeoeraUy, illicit distillatioii takes place in villages in otte bouse 
which is occupied by several families or relatives and likewise is Ae case of 
recovery of liquor. In such cases it is suggested that a provision on the 
lines of Section 35 of the Indian Arms Act should be made so that the 
onus of proof that the implements or the liquor in question do not belong 
to him, is placed on the accused in cases of joint possession. 

System of contracts 

(i) Maximum licence fee basis 

21. Until 1961-62, the licences for retail sale of country liquor were 
granted under what may be described as the maximum licence money 
system. Under this system, each licence was auctioned before the com¬ 
mencement of the financial year for the maximum licence money which 
could be obtained by open bids. This system resulted in several malprac¬ 
tices, such as, adulteration of licit liquor with water, or with illicit liquor. 
The situation had led to widespread corruption among the field staff. The 
licensees could not pay to the State the high licence fee except by resorting 
to such practices and the department had to coiuiive at them. There was 
criticism of this situation, both on the floor of the State Legislature and by 
the State Board of Revenue. Financially also, the system came to a stand¬ 
still and the increase in revenue was slow, not compensating even the 
increases in excise duty. 

(ii) The Guarantee system 

22. Recently, the State Government, looking into the evils of ad¬ 
ulteration, etc. has decided upon a guarantee system; and it is expected that 
some of the evil practices indulged in by liquor licensees under auction 
system would disappear. The system of guarantee sale has been introduced 
from 1962-63. Under this system, no licence money besides the issue 
price of country liquor, is charged from the licensees. They are, however, 
bound to sell licit liquor of prescribed quantity. This amount was fixed, 
taking into account the past revenue from the shop. It is believed that with 
this change in the system, the licensees would themselves become interest¬ 
ed in the fight against illicit liquor, for they would no longer be interested 
in selling illicit or adulterated liquor, in order to make op the heavy 
licence money payable by them to the State. In 1963-64, the system has 
been adopted for almost all shops. 

Steps taken by flie Departmoit 

23. To check the menace of illicit distillation, the State Government 
has been taking steps from time to time. The resolte of constant raids, 
patrolling and seizure with arrest and prosecution have to some extent 
affected illidt distillation. Secondly, large varieties of country liquor, 
including those of low alcoholic stren^h at cheaper cost are being sold by 
the Government. Thirdly, the State Government have recently changed 
the auction system to that of guarantee system. The licensees in their own 
interest have been coming forward with information and other help for 
fitting illicit distillation. Instructions have been issued to patwaris to 
help &e ^cise Department for checking illicit distillation. Steps for 
more effective co-ordinati<m between the Excise and Police have also been 
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adopted. Continuous efforts are said to be made to enlist the cooperatioo 
of Uie local people in an increasing measure. 

Existing administrative set-up of the Excise Department 

24. There is a composite Excise and Taxation Department in Rajas¬ 
than responsible for the administration of Excise Duties as well as 
Commercial Taxes (Sales Tax, Passenger and Goods Tax, Entertainment 
Tax, Electricity Duty and Stamp Duties). The beadqururters of the 
Dep^ment are at Udaipur. The bead of the Department is Commis¬ 
sioner for Excise and Taxation, who is also ex-officio Inspector-General 
for Registration and Stamps. Sections of the headquarters office are 
under ffie charge of the following senior officers: 

(i) Additional Commissioner, Excise; 

(ii) Additional Commissioner, Taxation; 

(iii) Deputy Commissioner, Administration, and ex-officio Addi¬ 

tional Inspector-General of Registration and Stamps. 

Three Zones 

25. The second tier of the organisation consists of three Deputy 
Commissioners (Administration) in charge of three zones as follows: 

(i) Eastern zone (headquarters at Bikaner) comprising the re¬ 

venue districts; Ajmer, Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jhunj- 
hunu, Sawai Madhopur, Sikar and Tonk; 

(ii) Western zone (headquarters at Bikaner), comprising the re¬ 

venue districts Banner, Bikaner, Oiuru, Ganganagar, 
Jaisalmer, Jalore, Jodhpur, Nagaur, Pali and Sirohi; 

(iii) Southern zone (headquarters at Kotah) comprising the revenue 

districts Banswara, Bhilwara, Bundi, Chittor, Dungarpur, 
Jhalawar, Kotah and Udaipur. 

The Deputy Commissioners are responsible for the administration of excise 
duties as well as taxes except Registration and Stamps Duties. 

District level 

26. At the district level, the State is divided into 19 Excise districts. 
At the head of each district is an Assistant Commissioner belonging to the 
State Administrative Service. A district is divided into circles each under 
the charge of an Inspector. 

Preventive force 

27. The Department has also the primary responsibility for checking 
of illicit distillation and there is a special Preventive Force at the disposal 
of the Department under the control of a Deputy Commissioner (r«- 


ventive). The force consists of— 

Deputy Commissioner l 

Assistant Commissioner.^ . i 

PrtioIUng Superintendents ,«##.••• 5 

Patrolling officers ••.•*’••••« 24 

Jamadars. 98 

Sepoys and Camel Sowars and Drivers ••••.« 444 
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The force is equipped with jeeps and camels and is issued rifles. The 
detection and investigation of excise (fences is entrusted to the Preventive 
Fcu’ce besides c^r duties. Almost all of them are ex-military men 
Because of their nulitary training, they had imlnbed high qualities of disci- 
pline and discharge their duties in a very effident manner. Their previous 
training is a great asset in the field work requited of them in the detection 
of illicit distillation in the scattered parts of the State and patricolaily, in 
comparatively less accesdble areas, where distillation is done extensivdy 
by scheduled tribes and others. 


Cases of detection and seinire 

28. During the period 1950-51 to 1962-63, about 54,000 cases have 
been detected with seizure of 58,300 bottles of Ulidt liquor, 3,65,060 
gallons of wash and 6,600 workable stills, 18,300 occarional raids have bMn 
carried out in 18,300 villages with arrest of 34,680 men. These detectitm 
cases, however, fpve no idea at the extent of iUidt distillation going on in 
the State, because for every case detected by the authorities in their area, 
a large number ot cases go undetected. 


The additional facilities required to be protdded as indicated by the 
State Govemmrat are (a) Secret Service (b) Wireless sets (c) Dog Squads 
(d) Trackers and (e) Reward for good work to the staff. 

FfaMndal implicatiow of prohibition 

29. The State Government revenues from liquor during the period 
1958-59 to 1962-63 have been as follows:— 


(Revenue 
(in Rs. lakh 


1958- 59 

1959- eo 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 



The Government thought that enforcment of prohibition would mean 
loss of Rs. 5 crores by way ot revenue and an additional Rs. 1 croie for 
enforcement of prohibition. Rajasthan being a backward State could iU- 
afford to lose tins rovenue as it could not rorily recoup this loss tiuough 
other sources. The State required funds for essential development and even 
if the Cbntre agreed to imke up the loss to tiie extent of 50 per cent, Ae 
State would not be able to stand on its resources to the extent of the remain¬ 
ing 50 per cent. The State Government felt that any attempt to enforce 
prohibition without taking effective measures to control illidt liqt^, would 
only result in loss in revenue without any corresponding reduction in the 
totd consunqrtion of liquor. 
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How loss in excise can be net 

30. Regaiding the manner in artiich the loss in revenue from excise 
can be met, a feasible suggestion could be the transfer of the tax 

burden to other consumer articles. The State Government feel that it 
would be to malm such assumption for Rajasthan where there is 

little scope Ux widening the sales tax structure, as the tax is already very 
high on most of the items. It is, however, to be considered how Ux 
prohibition would enhance the purchasing power of drinkers for consumer 
goods and thus resulting in an increase in the sales and entertainment taxes 
etc. The Report of the Techno-Economic Survey on Rajasthan has 
pointed out that ''until Uie commerdal taxes can be fully devek^^ed and the 
rural economy gets monetized, the State Gove^ent must ^iforce, depend 
on and excise taxation. Pdtides in relation to {wohimtion have to be 
considered in the li^t of the necessity” (page 184 paras 12 to 16). 

ProhiUtkMi measures already taken 

31. The State Government have taken following steps from time to 
time to imfdement the prohibition programme:— 

(a) From April 1956, drinking in public places such as hotete, 
restaurants, dubs, cinemas and at sodal parties and functions 
has been stopped Only the foreign visitors and tourists are 
permitted to consume liquor in selected hotels and drcuit 
houses and that also in spedal rooms. 

(b) The number of country liquor licences has been progresdt^ly 
r^uced both in rural and urban areas. 

(c) ‘Qose days’ are observed on important national festivd days 
like Mahavir Jayanti, Republic Day, Guru Nanak’s birthdajf. 
Independence Day, Hatijan Day, Krishna Janma Ashtami, 
Budh Pumima, biraday of ProjdiBt Mohammed and Mahatma 
Gandhi Jayanti. Monthly ’pay days* ate also dosed days. 

<b) even if reasonable money is found to meet the cost of increased 
and other development project areas as for as possible. 

(e) Action has already been takmi as for as po^Ue to remove 
liquor shops located near educational institutions, factory areas, 
slum areas and main th(»oughfaies in dties, towns and popu¬ 
lous localities in villages. 

(f) The co-operation <A the local bodies like panchayats, panchayat 
samitis, dia patishads, sodal welfare and Public Rdations 
Departments has been sought to build up public opinion against 
the use xrf intoxicating drinks and drugs. 

Ditkiilliies antidpatod in enioidng prohiUtioa 

32. Some of the offidals vn met visualised that the following problems 
would arise if proUtxtion was enforced:— 

(a) the enforcement agendes have to be augmented both in men 

and equipment; 

(b) even if reasonable money is found to meet the cmt of increased 
enforcement time still will be wideq>read iHidt dUtiUatioi 
particularly in foe out-of-the-way areas which am not reafoly 
accessible. The distillers who have their own watdi and vig^ 
lance parties can foil foe efforts of foe enforcement 
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(c) illicit distillation would be a tempting source of income as- 
drinkers would be prone to pay hi^ price for the illidtly brewed 
drink udiich would be the only one available; 

(d) there is likdihood of injurious substances being added to the 
illicitly distilled liquor. It is also possible that other spirituous 
preparations, though not intended to be drunk, would misus¬ 
ed, e.g. denatured spirit, french polish, me^cinal and toifet 
preparations; 

(e) it is feared that corruption will become a serious problem and 
the government servants engaged in enforcing the laws may 
not be able to resist the temptation of receiving bribes parti¬ 
cularly when the only consideration for the bril^ is non-inter¬ 
ference. 

Snggested sohitioiis 

33. The problems posed in the preceding para majr be overcome in the 
following ways. Apart from the other su^estions ^ven in detail in 
Volume I, the following suggestions deserve consideration:— 

(i) Scientific indoctrination on the social and psychological side 
with a bearing upon the intelligence quotient of the communi^ 
will be productive of good results. The psychological approacn 
to the problem in schools, colleges and among industrial 
workers, with audio-visual aids will go a long way, in creating 
an avernon to drinking. Suitable prc^amme for publicity or 
propaganda should be de^ed for different types of audiences, 
tribal, rural, urban, uneducated, the custom-ridden and others. 

(ii) Factual knowledge regarding the evil effects of drink on.health, 
morals, crime, etc. should be disseminated with proper charts, 
facts and figures. 

(iii) Religious and ethical education in schools should be made 
compulsory^ Suitable reference and text-books should be 
prescribed for schools for this purpose. 

(tv) The films should be properly censored and greater emphasis be 
. laid on the evils of drinking. The indiscriminate exhibition of 
pictures with liquor as a theme and drinkers as heroes has a 
bad effect. 

(v) If Government officials stoi> drinking, i»obibition will get im¬ 
petus, particularly so if senior officers stc^ it In the case of 
new entrants in Government service, the rule should provide 
that be who is given to drinking would not be allowed to enter 
service. 

(vi) There should be an effective ban on public drinking in hotels, 
restaurants, etc. 

(vii) The mahuwa flowers may be compulsorily purchased by pan- 
chayats, who should make a proper use of them under Govern¬ 
ment control. 



Statement of Spirituous Preparations Mantrfactured by Different Pharmacies in Rtgasthan 

which are likely to be misused 
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*.Tt.Amtolodiial . « O.P. .. „ 8385-300 BL 43a-7i BL 

3. Tr. Card Co . aa UJP .. » 933-a94 BL .. •• 802-822 

4. Tr.Zingiberis . 57 O.P. .. „ 7*4-177 BL .. .. *96-389 





Mlt. Victory Omdtei Works, 

1. Tr.IUielOo.B.P. . lo UJ. .. 1961-63 zi6 i»'L 
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Tinct Ztngiberis Fonis 85*88 ft 8| 









ANNEXURE U 

GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN 

No. F. 280(56)EXG/963*965 Dated Udaipur the 12th December, 1960- 

All Dy. Commissioners (Adm). 

Excise and Taxation. 

Subject :— Control over the pharmacies licensed under the Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparations {Excise Duties) Act. 

It was intimated to you under this office telegram dated Sep. 7tb, 1960 
that fixation of quota of rectified spirit to the licensed pharmades was 
under re-examination and therefore no quota should be released to any 
of them till further orders. This question after full consideration of aU 
the fads was referred to Government and the directions as under have 
been issued from Government. 

1. No new pharmacy should be allowed more than 2,000 

L. P. Gls. of rectified spirit in a year, and possession 
quota should not exceed 100 L. P. gallons at a time. 

2. The progress of such new pharmades should be watched for 

two years. In case the progress is satisfactory, the quota 
may be increased to S,000 L. P. Gls. only, but such increase 
should not be allowed as a normal course. 

It should be verified before granting any increase whether the 
pharmacy is producing medicines other than spirituous ones 
or not. If no other medicines are prepared by any 
pharmacy, no increase in quota should be allowed. 

The restriction regarding manufacture of medicines other than the 
spirituous ones will be applicable even to those pharmades 
who have got a standing of over two years. 

3. No pharmacy would thus be aUowed a quota exceeding 2,000 

L. P. Gls. per year with a possession quota of 100 gallons 
of rectified spirit at a time, if it has not got a standing of 
over two years and at the same time it does not manufacture 
medicines other than the spirituous ones. 

4 . Any request for issue of quota should be accompanied by a 

certificate of standard quality of preparation by such' 
pharmacy from the Drugs Controller. 

Besides that it should also bear a certificate from the officer in 
charge of the pharmacy that the spirituous contents of the 
preparations have been according to the prescription. 

5. The point reading abolition of supervision charges still needs 

consideration and orders will follow. 
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In view of the above directions you are requested to comply as above 
carefully and see that there is no contravention of the direction issued by 
the Government. Cases in which quota is to be increased on the conditions 
referred to above may be reported to this office in advance of taking action 
by you for sanction of this office. 

Those pharntacies where rectified spirit has been utilised for manufacture 
of spirituous medicines beyond the limit stated above will not be g^ven 
any more quota of rectified spirit during the current year. 

Licensees in whose names Government dues are outstanding will also 
not be allowed to start the work or to remove any material out of the 
pharmacy, unless Government dues are cleared. 

The existing stock of the finished products i.e. spirituous medicines etc. 
lying in bond with the licensed pharmacies should be released only when 
a certificate of standard quality preparations for the same is received from 
the Drugs Controller. 

You will also see that for the preparations previously released a report 
of its being a standard quality is received from the Drugs Control Depart¬ 
ment. 

Copy of this letter is being sent to all the A.Cs. for necessary action. 

Sd/- 

Commissioner, Excise and Taxatirm, 
Rajasthan, Udaipur. 


49 P.C .—16 



CHAPTER UX 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN THE STATE OF UTTAR PRADESH 
Areas visked 

The area of Uttar Pradesh comprising of S4 districts is 1,13,654 square 
miles and it has a population of 7,37,46,401. 

The Study Team visited the State of Uttar Pradesh in two sta^s 
from t‘10-1963 to S-IO-1963 and then from 20-10-1963 to 24-10-1963. 
The areas visited by the Team, were Hardwar, Dehra Dun, Rishikesh 
Narendar Nagar, Lucknow, Rae Bareli and Varanasi. A large number 
of officials and non-officials were interviewed at different places and 
information relative to the terms of reference was obtained. The Team 
also visited two villages in Rae Bareli district inhabited by Passi community. 
At one time Passi community was registered as a criminal tribe. They 
ate now given to distilling liquor. 

Earlier efforts at temperance 

2* The attitude of the Government towards drinking is going to be 
tefetied to in some detail in the Chapter on Drinking in Historical 
Retrospect (Chapter LXVIII). In this State, in 1921, the excim policy 
was reviewed vi^-vir the declaration of the Government of India of the 
printiple of maximum revenue from a minimum of consumption. A 
committee was consequently appointed by the U.P. Government; and it 
laid emphasis on riie fact that considerations of revenue should be 
secondary and primary importance should be given to temperance. Efforts 
should be made to ensure ‘that the proportion of the profits from that 
m inimu m consumption which is to accrue to the State should be as larip 
as possible’. A rectmunendation was made that in the urban areas 
Ticensing boards’ should be established with a view to regulate the opening 
of excise shops and their location. It was recommended that licence fee 
be assessed on sales on a graduated basis. An excise conference was called 
in 1924, the object being to secure ‘the furtherance of temperance by all 
leptimate means’. The excise policy of the Government was subjected to 
severe criticism and the recommendation was in favour of m exdse poli^ 
oi total abstinence omitting all references to the promotion of excise 
revenue as they might mislead both the public and the exdse and revenue 
officers’. The Government did not entertain this recommendatioh of the 
conference. These expressions did not reach beyond the stage of pious 
wishes. The considerations of temperance were thrown into oblivion and 
the importance of raising the revenue was placed in the forefront, ‘^c 
graduated surcharge system of licence fees was superseded by the auction 
system introduced in the entire State by 1933. The result was that the 
excise revenue went up. 

With the adoption of prohiWtion as a national programme by the 
Indian National Congress in 1920, the Congress Ministries formed in July 
1937, declared prohibition as their objective. The eariier Administrations 
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had not taken any positive steps for bringing about abstinence, desinte 
pronused support to temperance. According to the Annual Excise 
Administration Report for the year ending March 31, 1937, ‘the progress 
of temperance from year to year is hardly perceptible. There is not only 
paucity of funds but also want of co-ordinated activity and constructive 
programme'. A phased programme was (frawn up by the new Govenunmt 
to bring about prohibition and public opinion was mobilised for the purpose. 
Prohibition Boards were established and certain educative efforts were 
Erected; In 1939, prohibition was extended to four districts. The efforts 
were directed towards popularising exhibition of films, lectures by advocates 
of temperance, distribution of pamphlets, staging of temperance dramas, 
inclusion of temperance lessons in the textbooks and awarding of ce^fieates 
to voluntary workers doing educative and constructive work. In April 1938, 
the districts of Etah and Mainpuri were declared ‘dry* and in the subsequent 
year, prohibition was extended to Ibjnaur, Budaun, Farrukhabad and Jfaun> 
pur. During the Second World War, the prohibition activities remained in 
abeyance and these six districts ceased to be dry in 1943. In 1947, the 
efforts were again intensified and prohibition was re-introduced in seven 
districts, namely Etah, Mainpuri, Budaun. Farrukhabad, Sultanpur, Partap- 
garh and Jaunpur. Certain other restrictive measures such as reduction of 
liquor shops, raising of duty on spirit were also adopted. The number ol 
toddy shops was also reduced. Prohibition regarding sale and use of toddy 
was enforced in October 1947 in the seven dry districts enumerated above. 
After April 1, 1948, drinking at public places in certain wet ^regions was 
forbidden and the hours of sale were restricted. After April 1947, bar 
licences in the cinemas were revoked throughout the State and there was 
also a reduction in Restaurant Bar Licences. Prohilntion was extended to 
the districts of Unnao and Kanpur with effect from 1st April, 1948 and to 
Rae Bareli and Fatehpur from 1st April, 1949. Besides this, three {til- 
grimage centres, Hardwar in Saharanpur district, Vrindavan in Mathura 
district and Rishikesh in Dehra Dun district were declared dry with effect 
from 1st April 1949. This covered 17 *05 per cait of the area and 21 -4 
per cent of the population of the State. Since 1st April, 1949 prohibition 
has not been extended to any new area in the State. Cte the other hand, 
the State Government annulled prohiltition in the State on 1-12-1962. 
According to the State Government this step had been taken in order to 
“rationalise” their prohibition policy. At present prohibition is in force in 
the three pilgrimage places viz. Hardwar (population 59,960), Vrbdaban 
(population 25,138) and Rishikesh (population 10,925) with effect from 
1-4-1963. In addition, 57 dry days are observed every year throughout the 
State. 

DrinUng habits 

3. According to all reports drinking is on the increaK in the State both 
in rural and urban areas. The reasons for increase in consumption of 
liquor are attributed to economic prosperity of the people, and the increas¬ 
ing secular outlook treating ticohol as a symbol of emancipation. Liquor 
is also offered to deity in ‘Shakti temples* though the custom is gener^y on 
the wane. The officials and non-officials who met us at Rae Bareli com- 
pfiained that more drunkenness and greater disorderliness on the puWe 
roads is noticed in the district after the lifting of prohibition with effect 
from 1-12-1962. It is estimated that about 20 per cent adult males drink 
in the State Among lower classes, the communities ate smaller and they 
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lenerally stick firmly to their caste usages and old habits. Drinking is 
found to be traditional in some of them. It is not possible for individual 
members of such communities to break away from the traditional practices. 


Drinking communities. 

LodJvjs 

4. Lodhas, a lower caste of landless labourers in Dehra Dun district 
nave acquired a notoriety for illicit distilling; and drinking has been an age 
long habit with them. They make their own drink for personal consump¬ 
tion but lately, also for sale in order to supplement their income. The 
selling price of their liquor ranges from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per bottle of 750 ml. 
Among Lodhas both men and women drink. No social stigma is attached 
to drinking; and on festivals and ceremonial occasions friends are treated 
with alcoholic beverages. The other dealers in contraband liquor are the 
people from West Punjab—mostly unskilled labourers, who have settled 
down in the State after partition of the country in 1947. They have taken 
to illicit distillation but not »m any organised basis. Prior to 1948, the 
ruler of Tehri State had permitted people in his territory to make their own 
drinks both for consumption and for sale. Now there is a ban but the 
manufacture goes on as before. 

Jaimsaries 

Among the Jaunsaries, there are several groups and communities in¬ 
cluding Brahmins, Khas (Rajputs), Koltas and others who drink. Drinking 
is an old haWt with them. Even today they are permitted to brew their 
own traditional drink pachwai which is fermented rice beer but they are 
not allowed to sell it. Drinking in this area is on the increase because a 
number of non-Jaunsaries e.g. Nepalese and Tibetans, living in that area have 
started distillation. Their distilled liquor prepared from molasses,^ with a 
very high alcoholic strength is gaining ^pularity. The Jaunsaries also, 
have recently taken to distilled liquor prepared from molasses and mahuwa 
flowers. The alcoholic strength of their distilled liquor is believed to ran^ 
from 60® to 70® u.p. Their other traditional drink is ‘Pakhari’ or 
•Oangtee’. Pakhari is a fermented beer made from baricy, mandvi or some 
other cereals. Certain roots are also used. The alcoholic strength of tlm 
traditional drink is very low and it is believed to have nutritive and medi¬ 
cinal value. Gangtee is similarly prepared. While the Jaunsaries may con¬ 
tinue to be permitted their beer, concerted efiorts should be made to pre¬ 
vent distillation resorted to by others settled in their land. The represen¬ 
tatives of Jaunsaries were in fact emphatic that no licensed liquor shop 
should be opened in their area and s^e of outside liquor should be 
prohibited- 


Passis 

In rural areas of Easton Uttar Pradesh there are communities e.g. 
Passi, Katik and scheduled castes who are habitual drinkers and engage 
themselves in illicit distillation. Drinking in this area is generally confined 
to male adults though females of Pasri community also drink. 
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Driuldiig by tbe opulent and the impecunioas 

5. Iq urban areas drinking is popular in the uppermost and tbe lowest 
social orders. The latter drink in order to drown their womes, or by 
force of custom, and the former are only convivial drinkers. Among the 
middle classes, very few drink. People belonging to the lower stratum e.g. 
sweepers, skilled and unskilled labourers particularly rickshaw pikers, 
motor drivers and cobblers are habitual drinkers. Drinking among richer 
classes has become a symbol of their affluence and a badge of their sta^. 
They drink because of a false notion of prestige and for merry-making. 
They believe that they will be considered cosmopolitan aiffl not conservative, 
heterodox rather than orthodox. Drink has become, with men possessing 
wealth but not any particular talent, an occasion for beguiUng tbe ennui 
of long hours of leisure. It is also said that people in authority and occupy¬ 
ing social positions whether in the Government or outside, me gjven to 
drinking and their example is followed by others. Drinking is becoming 
progressively popular among the richer classes particularly among adult 
males. 

Drinking by industrial workers 

6. Drinking among industrial workers in factory towns e.g. Kanpur has 
increased. There are about IJ lakh workers in Kanpur. Their popula¬ 
tion, including their families is about S lakhs. Their salaries vary from 
Rs. 55 to Rs. 100 per mensem. About 70 per cent of the workers ate 
believed to be occasional drinkers. Among them regular drinkers are said 
to be 30 to SO per cent and they spend 20 to 25 per cent of their ^ges on 
liquor. Unmarried factory workers spend up to 50 per cent of ffleir income 
on drinks. The economic condition of regular drinkers is visibly inferior 
to that of non-drinkers in the same income group. Their health is poorer. 
On grounds of ill health, there is more absenteeism among workers ^ven 
to drinking than among others. They like to take strong drinks and often 
satisfy their craving by drinking tincture of ginger (Tincture 2Sn^beris) 
and denatured spirits. 

Drinkiiig by student community 

7. While at Dehra Dun we learnt that the teen-agers wheffler studying 
in higher classes in schools or in colleges were ^ven to drinking. The 
incidence of drinking was more pronounced among boys attending public 
schools and military academy. Several reasons are assigned for this aber¬ 
ration. These boys come from richer families whose mode of living is 
westernised, and in their homes, their drinking parents have fmniUatised 
their children with alcoholic beverages. The teachers in these institutions 
are themselves drinking and the boys get their cue from their teachers, 
and from fellow students who form the smart set. In matter of drinking 
the inhibitions of the youngsters are swept off when they see that the entire 
atmosphere of their schools and hostels is vitiated. The drink betimes a 
passport to entering the smart set and the group mores are so rigid, that 
they would ostracise a youngster who would not drink. The young men 
would do anything but be considered a spoil sport or a kill joy by not falling 
in Une with the social convention of the sophisticated and the smart group. 
These social cells in schools and colleges become a source of contamination 
and a nucleus for spreading drink halat among others. Their example is 
being initiated by the students in other institutions. Drinldng tmong teen¬ 
agers is acquiring a notoriety, more so in Dehra Dun and a litde less so 
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in Mussoorie. in Lucknow also, the student community is taking to drink¬ 
ing, but its number is small as compared to Dehra Dun, but nevertheless, 
alarming. The attitude of majority of non-drinkers in the student com¬ 
munity is that of indifference. The teetotallers do not bring to bear on 
others their moral influence. This Bacchanalian propensity cannot be over¬ 
looked by parents, teachers, social workers or the (iovemment. 

Drinkiiig by anny penoimei 

8. The authorities ought to be looking closely into the drinking pro¬ 
pensities of the military personnel. What a soldier or officer eats or drinks 
both as to quality or quantity or even choice, is a matter of national interest. 
Alcoholic drinks when consumed beyond a certain measure, are conducive 
to laxity, iudisciplioe, demoralisation and inefficiency. In Dehra Dun res¬ 
ponsible persons told us that immoderate drinking was fairly common 
among the military personnel both men and officers. Anybody attending 
their dinners and lunches, on special functions, and on guest nights could 
bear witness to this. It is not merely convivial drinking that goes on but 
Bacchanalian orgies are said to be indulged in at these sprees. Under cer¬ 
tain conditions of combat, blunting of inhibitions may be deemed desirable 
by the notary experts. Under peace time conditions it will not be easy 
to find justificatimi for alcoholic libations. Rum rations are fixed for the 
military personnel stationed in certain areas. It is said that the quota of 
rum in the peace stations is much less. This is being supplemented through 
the agency of the illicit distiller. In Dehra Dun district, illicit distillation 
is being carried on a large scale and the supply line is kept up among others 
by displaced persons from West Punjab and the local Gurkhas who have 
settled in the district. A surprise visit paid incognito demonstrated the 
truth of the information given. The filthy and disreputable hovels had 
become the haunts of the military personnel who wanted to slake thdr 
thirst for alcoholic beverages or to indulge in other vices associated with 
the red light districts. The defenders of the land should be kept in cleaner 
atmosphere and healthy surroundings far away from the contaminating 
influence of wine and vice. 

Army Pensioiiets 

9. There are also colonies of army pensioners. Their pension as com¬ 
pared to their need to maintain the standards to which they were 
accustomed, is small. While serving in the army they had formed the 
habit of drinldng. On retirement they supplement their inadequate 
sources of livelihood by resorting to distilling. They have few avenues 
for re-employment and Oieir slender resources funush them with an excuse 
for engaging in illicit distillation. 

Illicit distillafion 

10. Illicit distillation is rife both in rural and in urban area.s of the 
State—more in rural areas. Illicit distillers manufacture liquor on an 
individual basis. There are no big bootleggers distilling on an extensive 
scale. In Saharanpur district, Qihinderwal area is notorious for illicit dis- 
tiUation. While molasses form the bas: for distillation, fermentation is 
done with the help of bark of acacia and now ammonium sulphate is 
frequently added. Dhaya flowers which are found in abundance are also 
tued as fermenting agent. These are more in use by the vaidyas for 
making asavas. 
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Dehrti Don area 

11. pehra Dun is n hilly district and here a goodly number is men 
to drinking. Since licit liquor is costly and the people are poor, midt 
distillation thrives. A large number of refugees hatre taken to distillation 
for their livelihood- Rishikesh being a dry town, illicit distillation is pre¬ 
valent in the neighbouring areas. The position preva^ng in Chakrata is 
anomalous, illicit distillation is no offence but sale or purchase of the liquor 
comes within the mischief of law. 

.Narendra Nagar 

12. In Narendra Nagar, the base for illicit distillation is jaggery.. One 
'bheli' of jaggery weighing 21 seers costs up to Rs. 1*50 and yie& three 
bottles of good liquor. Generally out of the three bottles one is consumed 
by the distiller himself and two are sold at a price ranging from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 per bottle. The country liquor sdls at Rs. 7 (plain) and Rs. 9 
(spiced) per bottle of 750 ml. Ine cost price of illicit liquor ranges 
from 25 nP. to 40 nP. per bottle. 

Eastern U.P. 

13. In rural areas of Eastern Uttar Pradesh there are certain classes 
who habitually engage in illicit distillation e.g. Bansphods, Dhobis, Oiamars, 
Katiks. Mchtars and Pas.si$- The most notorious distillers among them 
are the Passis. In this area mahuwa flowers form the base for ilUdt dis¬ 
tillation. The alcoholic strength of illicit liquor prepared from mahuwa 
flowers is from 75° to 80* u.p. Tllicit distillation is on an individual basis 
.md though it is profit yielding but it has not become a regular industry. 

Rac Bareli 

14. In Rac Bareli district, illicit liquor from mahuwa flowers was dis¬ 
tilled by the Passi community. The cost price of this liquor came to Rs. 2 
for three bottles and Uie sale price was Rs. 2 per b^le. Professional 
distillers were able to make about Rs. 50 per mensem on a very low 
inveitment. Distillation was done both by males and females and when 
males were undergoing imprisonment, their women carried on the house¬ 
hold business. In order to have four bottles of mahuwa^ liquor, eight seers 
of mahuwa costing Rs. 2 were required. The sale price of four bottles 
was from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 leaving a profit margin of 100 to 200 per cent 
In 1950 the Passis agreed to give up distillation. 

illkit distillation suppiements meagre income 

15. It is felt that people in the State resort to illicit distillation 
more to supplement their meagre income than to run a racket on a large 
scale. Those for whom illidt distillation provides a source of livelihood 
and without which they would be faced with almost dtestitution, should 
be rehabilitated being provided with suitable, substitute cm[rfoymcnt 
e.g. cortaee industry, employment of their women-f<flk and where land Is 
available, it should "be given to the landless. Unless their economic condi¬ 
tion is improved the chances of controlling illegal manufacture, are remote, 
particularly among peoffle who are traditionally engaged in distillation. ^ In 
the case of Passis supplementary emjrfoymeot which they do not cmisider 
degrading has to be provided for in order to improve their economic 
condition. 
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Sadba Samaj 

16. In Risbikcsh and Hardwar prohibition was discussed with a gather¬ 
ing of sadhus representing different sects. After discussion they were sdl 
agreed that they could play their part in advocating tiie cause of prohibi¬ 
tion. Their saffron coloured clothes ate a symbol of selfless service and 
the vast majority of the people of the country treat the wearer with deep 
respect. The Sadhu Samaj can effectively espouse the cause of total 
abstinence provided they could be enthused collectively; and their impact 
will be felt on a majority of peopb who hold them in esteem. 

Country liquor 

t7. Consumption of country spirit is on the increase. The increase 
is stated to be progressive and re^lar and is supported by the following 
figures:— 


Consumption of liquor 


I 


1962-63 
L.P. GIs. 

Country liquor . . . , 

9>I3>6o3 

13.^7,612 

Indian made foreign liquor 

1,15,871 

3,55,804 

Indian manufactured beer 

1,73,422 

2,86,415 


The alcoholic strength of the po'ablc country liquors is as under:— 


(a) Spicedl.25 u.p. 

(b) Plain country liquorj . . 35 u.p. 

(e) Plain liquor . -50 u.p. 

As regards Kanpur, the quantity drunk during prohibition days and now is 
approximately the same. It is however always difficult to make a correct 
assessment of the quantity of illicit liquor consumed. 

Prohibition offences 

18. The administration feel that alcohol is greatly contributing to 
offences involving violence and to sex crime. The criminals prepare them¬ 
selves with drink before committing such offences. It is claimed that 
effective steps are being taken in the State to curb the activities ot the 
distillers. According to the police estimate. SO to 60 ner cent of the 
actual mohibition crimes are detected. Of these, about 2S per cent relate 
to working stiUs. This estimate does not appear to be accurate as cases 
•» which no action is taken have not been considered, and they form the 
bulk. Quarterly meetings of the Excise and Police staff are held, but how 
far they achieve results, it is difficult to say. 

Hilly Regtons 

19. The position is not so alarming in (he hilly terrain where the peonle 
are permitted to brew their own drink without restriction. Drinking dso 
does not contribute to commission of crime in this area. The crime 
figures generally relate to illicit distillation and IPC crimes are negligible.. 
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As such, the district revenue officials can cope with the petty crime situation 
without the aid of the police. 

Attitude of apathy 

20. It is difficult to prosecute illicit distillers in the absence of an 
aggrieved party. The attitude of the common man towards the ffistUler 
is either of sympathy or at the worst, of apathy. Successful prosecution 
of excise offences is difficult because of reluctance of eye witnesses to bear 
testimony. This attitude is maintained in order to avoid tte violent 
vendetta of the distillers against the informers. 

Offences Detected 

21. The following statement shows the number of offences detected in 
Uttar Pradesh from 1958-59 to 1962-63 both for erstwhile eleven dry 
districts and wet districts :— 


Year 

Dry districts 

Wet districts 

Illicit 

distUlation 

OucstiU 

liquor 

Illicit 

distillation 

Outstill 

liquor 

1958-59 • 

877 

2616 

2271 

.1804 

1959-60 

628 

2568 

2384 

371 

1960-61 . 

714 

2347 

2285 

2865 

1961-62 . 

649 

2116 

2451 

3^07 

1962-63* - 

358 

1^34 

2733 

461 


*The figures for t962-63 in respect of dry districts are for the period April 1962 to 
November 1962. 


The comparatively low figures are no indication that the offences are 
few; the paucity is rather a pointer to insufficient attentbn paid to such 
offences by the police. 

The drinkiiig drivers 


22. Driving under influence of drink is common in the State. It is 
believed that a large number of accidents which have taken place on the 
hill roads are attributable to drunken driving which was made possible 
because of the many licen-ed shops on the road side. It is in fact a con¬ 
tradiction in terms, that the State should expect the drivers not to drink, 
and at the same time, offer temptation by having all along the route a 
number of licensed liquor shops by the road side. 
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Financial aspect 

23. The present excise revenue of the State is nearly Rs. 9 crores. The 
excise revenue has been gradually increasing every year as may be seen 
below;— 


Year 


Revenue 

Rs. 


> 958-59 5 . 72 . 93.960 

> 959-60 6 ,S 9 ,so ,*32 

1960- 61 7.58/)I,o68 

1961- 62 842.04,887 

1962*63.9,8541,561 (preliminary) 


The abrogation of prohibition in the eleven dry districts of the State with 
effect from 1*12-62 resulted in the additional exdse revenue df Rs. 1*4 
crore tu the State Government. The State has virtually scrapped prohi* 
tion on the plea, that it could not successfully cope with the problem of 
illicit distillation and at the same time, could not forgo the excise revenue 
from liquor. It is believed that in the event the State introduced prohi¬ 
bition effectively throughout, the cost of enforcement would range between 
Rs. 2-S to Rs. 3 crores. At present the loss in excise revenue due to 
prohibition in the three pilgrimage centres, Hardwar, Rishikesh and 
Vrindaban, is estimated at Rs. 3 lakhs. There was no evidence of any 
serious thou^t having been given to find other sources of revenue to 
make up for the loss partially or wholly. The other alternative avenues 
can be thought of as also partial indemnification by the Centre. 

Unethical extraction 

24. There is a tendency in the wet States to keep on incteasi^ the 
income by sale of liquor. This is being done by encoura^ng drinking. 
The annual additional to the excise revenue further whets the urge to make 
more pjopU drink. On the part of a welfare state it is a questionable 
ethics t.> encourage inebriety and indirectly the evils which follow in its 
trail, in order to extract 'money by stripping the economically weak and 
the mentally feeble. 

So-called ^^RaHonalised” Prohibition 

2.5. The Chief Minister and her colleagues who met the Chairman said, 
that prohibition in the eleven districts of the State prior to 1*12*1962 had 
to be lifted as it had given rise to other problems of bootlegging, large 
scale corruption and crime. The enforcement agents could not effectively 
tackle the problem. The State Government also felt that it was not in a 
position to give up the revenue- The loss from the eleven then dry 
districts amounted to Rs. 1-4 crore. The previous prohibition policy has 
been abandoned and the regrission after 1*12*1962 has been called 
•rationalised prohibition’. They naturally shy at tl»c suggestion that pro* 
liihition has been scrapped. They have cuphemis.‘ically styled the new 
oolicy as prohibition but have added the prefix ‘rationalised*. This 
rationalism is confined to 57 dry days in a year. The term ‘dry days’ has 
a significant connotation in this context. It merely means that alcoholic 
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drinks cannot be sold on these days but there is no bar to drinking on the 
diy days out of the quantity purchased previously. This is neither pro¬ 
hibition nor temperance: neither total abstinence nor compulsive mode¬ 
ration, and least of all rationalisation. 

Misuse of medicinal and toilet preparations 

26. Spirituous medicinal preparations and denatured spirits are fre¬ 
quently misused for potable purposes. Experience has shown that when¬ 
ever any area or district is declared dry. people not being able to get licit 
Itquor. frequently resort to medicinal and toilet preparations as intoxi- 
c.ating beverages. They are largely consumed in industrial towns like 
Kanpur. In the dry States they are resorted to because tjteir use does not 
mvoive infringement of law. Even in wet areas where there is no dearth 
of licit liquor there is a tendency to constune spirituous, medicinal and 
toilet preparations as they are cheap and contain a very high alcoholic 
content. 

Truing in Hcenoes 

27. Ft is said that certain licensees merely trade on their licences with- 
«>ut actually themselves producing medicinal preparations. They have the 
licences to purchase rectified sfMiit and they sell the right as it is, to 
traffickers in alcoholic beverages- It has been brought to our notice that 
medicinal preparations which are misused as beverages, arc manufactured 
by mushroom pharmaceutical concerns which operate for a short period 
and then shift their interest to other areas after they have reaped a rich 
harvest. Tinctures particularly Zingiberis, are commonly used as intoxi¬ 
cating beverages. Tneir use is more prevalent in the dry towns of Hardwar 
and Rishikesh. 

Unchecked sale of tinctures 

28. It is believed that a very large number of people witiiout any 
pretence to any medical qualifications are engaged in the business of sell¬ 
ing tinctures for potable purposes. This is freely sold by everybody 
whether they are pharmacists, chemists or even tea stall holders, vendors 
of aerated water or betel leaf sellers. Tn Hardwar town itself it is beUeved 
that there may be fifty such vendors. The alcoholic content of the tinc¬ 
tures is over 60° u.p. and as such one pound bottle would suffice to make 
three bottles of potable spirit by adding water. 

CoMumption of denatneed spirits 

29. What is true of medicinal preparations equally holds good of 
denatured spirits. Easy methods have been detdsed for renaturing it, 
though the ^naturants are not entirely eliminated. The excessive drinkers 
(to not mind consuming the spirit desfMte its highly injurious effects. The 
addicts among the poorer sections of society are driven to it because of 
its hi|^ strength and cheapness. 

Misuse of Ayurvedic preparation 

30. Ayurvedic preparations like asavas, arishtas, sudhas and suras are 
.also misused as beverages. Asavas contain self generated alcohol and 
(he alcoholic content is up to S per cent. These are of numerous varieties 
and according to Charak they are believed to be of 600 kinds. 
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Reoiedy against misuse 

31. With a view to check misuse of medicinal and sprituous pie- 
paratiuns for potable purposes, the remedy suggested is that an assessment 
should be made from hospitals and privace practitioners as to their require* 
irients and also for veterinary purposes. The manufacture should be con- 
lined to genuine requirements after these have been assessed. Even if a 
liberal margin is allowed, it will be found that tlie quantities produced by 
pharmaceutical concerns are far in excess of their genuine demand and 
legitimate use. The quota for rectified spirits in the State is not given to 
tne manufacturer for medicinal preparations but an overall quota for all 
medicinal and toilet preparations. It is quite possible that under the exist¬ 
ing system a manufacturer might devote his entire quota for producing 
such preparations as can be misused as potable beverages. There is need 
fur a close watch over the quantity of spirit used per preparation per 
manufacturer. 

Excise and Police at cross purposes ' 

32. We were told that often the Police and the Excise Dei>artments 
function at cross purposes. The excise staff with a revenue often 
turn a blind eye and give a free hand to the liquor licensee to commit 
infractions of the statutory rules or indulge in adulteration. The sale of 
the liquor at the shops often goes on beyond the stated hours, in conni¬ 
vance with the excise staff. The specious plea for the inf^gement of law 
IS. that it should be made worth the while of the liquor licensees to make 
higher bids at annual auctions. Thus, those who are called upon to exact 
obedience to the rules, connive at their infringement, ostensibly in the 
interest of the State. The situation gets complicated when the police starts 
prosecuting the violators. 

Corruption and biibny 

33. Corruption and bribery more particularly among the exdse is 
nOiOiious. Though in the service of the State, they are really in the 
employment of the liquor supplier whose high profits enable him to pay 
them rich rewards for their services far in excess of their salaries. 

Liquor laws not enforced 

34. It is felt that liquor laws arc not being properly enforced in the 
State. The detection of crime presents no difficulty as distillers, carriers 
or smueglers are fairly well known and a vigilant staff can always catch 
them. These offenders are not booked and they thrive because they arc in 
a position to make regular payments by way of illegal gratification to mem¬ 
bers of the enforcement staff. For statistical purposes a large number of 
detections and prosecutions are shown. What happens generally is that 
the accused whether guilty or not confess and a large number of convictions 
are recorded. It is felt that the sentences, in such cases usuaUy fines, are 
inadequate; and the distillers treat these fines as additional overhead 
charges. The general view in the State is that almost all distillers func¬ 
tion in connivance with the enforcement agency. Whenever a complaint 
is lodced by social workers with the police or the excise, regarding the 
activities of distillerj. prior Intimation is generally sent to the distillers of 
the intended raid. The raids thus become unsuccessful and the informants 

arc discouraged. 

« 
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Misuse of molasses 

35. Molasses form the base for illicit distillation in the State. There are 
seventyone sugar factories in the State but die factory owners are usuaUy 
reluctant to provide covered storage. For this reason and also throu^ 
design, molasses are not being stored in covered tanks. The control price 
of molasses at which these are sold to the distilleries is 63 nP per 100 l^o- 
giams. When water is added to the molasses they are of no value to the 
distilleries and are sold in open market mosdy to illicit distillers at about 
Rs. 15 per 100 kilograms. Ilie supr factories thus earn a much higher pro* 
At by seUing molasses to illicit distillers, and are always on the look out to 
get their molasses rejected. 

Approbation and Repcobidion 

36. The State Governments who have been reaping rich harvests from 
liquor in the form of high revenues arc disindined to give them up by 
accepting prohibition. An occasional lip homage paid to prohibition is 
in the nature of a pious wish. The common man feels that &e wet gov* 
ernments despite occasional reverential reference to prohibition are not in 
earnest about it. They are indirectly encouraging inebriety and all the 
vices and evils accompanying it. At a number of places in wet States 
the non*officials said that their respective Governments were not anxious 
to enforce prohibition and indirectly encouraged large scale manufacture 
and sale of liquor, giving thereby an impetus to drinlong. 

Advertisemeiit of liquor 

37. With the revision of prohibition policy, with effect from 1st Decern* 
ber, 1962, ban on advertisement of liquor in the State has been lifted. Instead 
of prominent posters and bills propagating prohibition, large-sized boardings 
advertising drinks at prominent places are seen which do not go un¬ 
noticed. In the city of Lucknow, we found liquor advertisements on di> 
play at important places. The sizes of hoardings ranged from 12'x8' to 
20'xlO’. The advertisements were by a well-known brewery company 
of India. Tlie sizes, the writings and pictorial representations are gjven 
below. What is true of Lucknow equally applies to other towns. 


Hoardings advertising liquor on display in Lucknow City 



Size 

Writing 

Figures 

1 

20' ?< 10' 

India’s Qiief Whisky 

Highland Chief Malted Whisky. 

Bottle, Woman and a Cup 

2 

2o' X lo' 

Diplomat Deluxe Whisky 


3 

2 o'xio' 

Finest in the Whisky Realm. 

Black Knight Whisky. 

Horse with a rider and one 
bottle. 

4 

20' X lo' 

India’s Best Old Monk Vary 
OldVattedXXX Rum«j 

One bottle. 

5 

2o' X ib' 

F'or Booming Bncrgy 

Solan Whisky No. i. 

A man with stick and one 
bottle. 

6 

I6'x8' 

Black Knight Whisky 

By light. 

7 

I6'x8' 

. Old Monk Knight 
V.O.V.XXXRum 


B 

16 'X 8' 

. Any Time is Gin Time 

Big Ben London Gin. 

Bottle and a Tower. 

9 

12'X 8' 

Here’s to Roaring Health 

Lager Iaqsi Beer. 

Face of a lion and one bottle 



CHAPTER LX 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN WEST BENGAL STATE 
Area and popnlatlon 

West Bengal has an area of 33,829 square miles with a population of 
3,49,26,279 (1961 Census). The State has sixteen districts. 

Pattern of drinking and drinking habits. 

2. Among the rich and sophisticated classes, drinking is prevalent. 
The young executives of the business houses have now taken to drinking 
believing that this helps them in making business contacts with forei^ 
businessmen whom they are required to entertain and whose hospitality 
they reciprocate. The educated and the rich are uninhibited and f<^ that 
drinking makes them cosmopolitan in outlook. They prefer foreign im* 
ported beverages or IMFL. In this class are also to be included better 
paid ofiBcials of the Government. In the upper classes, very few women 
drink. The student community of Bengal have not yet taken to drinking 
except very few, coming from families accustomed to drinking. 

Calcutta being a cosmopolitan town, no religious or social stigma 
attaches to those who drink. In the upper classes, drinking is the legacy 
from the British days. It started in the wake of settlement of foreigners 
in and around (Calcutta. With the spread of western influence, the 
educated with a modem outlook, in the Indian society, also followed 
the example of the foreigner. In recent years, the new ridi, 
though not necessarily the westernised, drink more in order to flaunt their 
wealth, or as a claim to associate with the upper stratum. The spread of 
drinking is also due to the contact of people with retired milit^ men 
entering civil life. The habit of drinking has also a Tantric origin. Under 
Tantric influence, drink acquired a considerate ascendancy and drinking 
of liquor to excess has been enjoined by Tantric behests. 

Tribals and scheduled castes 

3. The tribesmen are given to drinking from immemorial times and 
any interference with their ancient customs is like^ to be resented by them. 

There is tribal population in almost all the districts of West Bengal. 
The tribals in the plains brew their rice beer and those in the hills make 
their liquor from mixture of millets and molasses. At present there is a 
system of grant of home*brewing licences but more often than not they 
choose to do without them. In the cold climate of Darjeehng, the fajU men 
think that they need drink to ward off cold. In the plains, Santhals and 
other tribal people drink pachwm, which is an emulsion of fermented 
rice to which they have b^n used from antiquity. 

Among Sianthals 75 per cent ot the people—both male and female- 
drink pachwai (hadia). There is more drinking among males than in 
females. Pachwai made by them in their homes is quite strong. Those 
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who go out for daily labour would drink daily. But at religious and 
social functions, pachwai (hadia) does honour to the assembly. The 
drinking is resorted to whenever there is gathering to celebrate festive occa* 
sions or even when there is mourning. At the time of the gathering of 
tribal panchayat, drinking is indulged in. The more affluent purchase 
country liquor. In the area of Khaurbona, they prefer home-made fermen¬ 
ted liquor to that available at the liquor shop, even if they have the means 
to buy country liquor. Illicit arrack from mahuwa or molasses is not 
common among the Santhals and Koras in the district of Bankura. 

Apart from adivasis, there arc also certain communities who habitually 
drink, e.g. Bawsis. With them, it is also an old custom. The gener^ 
bdief among them is that drink helps to restore their energy. Their males 
drink cent per cent but not females. 

The wish of the representatives of the tribals is that their traditional 
drink (pachwai) may not be put under ban. So far as other drinks are 
concerned, they do not mind, if they are disallowed. They are used to 
pachwai traditionally and it plays an important part in their religious and 
soci^ customs. 

System of licences 

4. There is no bidding year after year. It is usu^ that a large number 
of applications come up, but where the. previous license is carrjdng on 
the work at the shop, and there is no complaint against him, he is allowed 
to continue. Ordinarily, the licensee, year after year, remains the sainc 
in the same shop subject to good conduct and there being no default in 
payment. 

Fresh applications are always called where a new licence is to be grant¬ 
ed as also in those cases, where owing to death <»' otherwise, the old licensee 
no longer functions. 

The licensees purchase liquor at prices fixed by the State which include 
duty chargeable and also sell it at a price fixed by the State. 

The licence fee is in the nature of gallonage fee and is progressive, 
depending upon the quantity of the liquor sold by the licensee. If the 
quantity increases, the rate in accordance with a fixed slab, goes up. Hiis 
system is restricted to country spirit. Rules relating to pachwai and toddy 
are diffetent. 

The excise rules contemplate making of rice ^er (hadia) for domestic 
consumption only on special occasions, e-g. festivals. In order to do so 
they have to obtain home-brewing licence. The licence fee is Re. 0-2S 
only. As a practice, licence is rarely obtained and hardly insisted on. 
Ihe licence is granted to a member of scheduled tribes in the (fistricts of 
Birbhum,. Bankura, Midnapur, West Dinajpur and Malda and Duars por¬ 
tion of Jalpaiguri district. In the district of Darjeeling, only members of 
the hiU or almriginal tribe can obtain such a licence. 

Hie Act contemplates the compounding of minor offences when illidt 
preparation of pachwai is detected it is compounded by imposition of 
penalty by the Superintendent of Excise, who has been given powers to 
do so. 
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lagraOei* of iUldt MOUMm 

5. The ittidt dhtiOer b die ^tioe does not ^ mdasses for prqai^ 
his liquor. Hu base is japHy (iqitut.tom iodm and mabuwa). lag^figr 
hi^ 9S per cent suaose oontMt as against molasses in wbidi it is 

40-per cent 

The method adopted for production of distilled ilfidt liquor is 1^ fer¬ 
mentation of jaggery or sometimes mahuwa flowers and molasses together 
in earthen jars, llie fermented wash is distilled in iron dmms a 
kettle wed as a receiver of die distillate inside the drum, and another 
ketde used as a condenser holding cold water at the top. It takes about 
48 hours to complete a change from fermentation to distfllation. Ttie 
distillate is then transferred to glass jars or to such other suitable vesseia 
\diich a» then hidden <rften under refuse or in cesqxx)ls. Sometitnee 
caldum carlnde is used to hasten fermentation. 

mdt dMObtioB. 

6. Though the entire State is wet, and the price of country liquor is 
quite low, lUidt distillaticm is widesptrad. The reasons givmi were; 0) 
increase in the price of liquor; (ii) influx of refugee population after paid* 
tion; and (iii) post-war unempk^nnent 

Places of liiidt distoiattoa 

7. Illicit production of distilled liqutnr is done on a co mmer cial scale In 
and around industrial areas. IDidt productitm of todity b confined to 
rural areas, and is intended maidly for personal consumption. Dlidt £s- 
tillation on the other hand b not normally done in residential houses. 
The usual sites for such distillation are uninhaUted islands in marshes, 
river banks, forests, jun^ areas, in the outskirts of villages, trendh^ 
pounds for refuse and ni^tsoil, labour lines in the tea gard^ and other 
iijdustrial undertakings with concentration of labour, abandoned coQiory 
pits and sweeper bustees. Illicit distillation is specially prevatent in areas 
around greater Calcutta and other industrial belts, such as Asansd, Dnrgap 
pur, etc. Besides these major headquarters illicit traffic of Uquor also 
exists in fhe districts of the State, such as Darjeeling, Jalpaignri, Bankun, 
Purulia, etc. 

Illicit distillation in ces^ools—Nebnghnla Bnstoe 

8. 'ne impression formed after viritihg the spots where illidt distilla¬ 
tion was being done in Calcutta was that the operations were being conduct¬ 
ed in revoltin^y filthy surrounding^. Ndnig^ula Bustee at Beliagbata 
Main Road was visited on 23rd of November, 1963, by the Chairman. 
There are filthy cesspools with lots of water and hycinths coveting the 
surface, with dense foliage. The men of tiie enforcmnent had to wade in 
waist*<leep water in seardi of the hidden earthen pots contairdng Iddden 
wash; sometimes they had even to dive in the mite which exuded stendr. 
In the Bus^, there are a number of cesspoob and the work of detection 
is exttemely dirty. IHicit distillation seems to be going on almost opodf 
iii this vicini^, which b full of ponds and cesspools u^ch are fa votu aW 
places for this operation. As many as fifty-one large rize fntchm ftdl oi- 
wash were countra at one place and three gallons of finished fiquor, wj^idi 
burnt ufun match was apfdied. It appeatbd tiiat the entire communis 
49P.C.—17 
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was engaged in this business which was being done on almost a commer¬ 
cial scale. Cakes of ammonium sulphate were found in pitchers which 
oontained jaggery. Sometimes calcium carbide is also used for quicken¬ 
ing fermentation. We met two ex-convicts who were living there. The 
entire Bustee is populated by about eighty families and to judge from 
the inagniiude of operations, most of them must be engaged in distilling. 
These families were originally fishermen by profession and when the fisher¬ 
ies were taken over by the capitalists, they changed over to contraband 
distilling. 

Within a distance of hundred yards, forty-two more pitchers were 
found containing wash and two gallons of finished liquor of high alcoht^ 
strength. A rag soaked in it burnt. 

!■ Pagaldanga Bnstee—Use of sewerage canal 

Pagaldanga Bustee is along an open sewerage canal. Thirteen mag¬ 
num size ea^en pitchers containing wash were taken out. On the bank 
an unattended still was actually seen working. It was all sull^e water 
and the place was forbiddingly filthy with ordure scattered all over the 
area. This was also a refuse dump site and it was used as cover for hid¬ 
ing the pots containing the wash. The Administration recruits a number 
of sweepers as members of the task force, as others would not like to do 
^e dirty work. The {dace was such that from a long distance, anybody 
approaching could be spotted. There was yet another place visited across 
the sewerage canal where ten magnum size earthen vessels were noticed. 
The liquid content of one such vessel weighed nearly 200 kilograms and 
four persons managed with difficulty to lift it from under the water and 
put it on the bank. There were also four earthen large size pitchers, ffie 
liquid content of one of which was over four gallons. Such large size 
I»tchers h^ve no other use except as receptacles for liquor. 

Yet another place was visited where distillation was actually going on 
though there was no one tending the still. On applying the match, the 
distillate burnt. There were seven magnum size earthen vessels, the liquid 
contents of each one of them were approximately 200 kUograms. The 
place was a large expanse of water and if we had stayed longer, many more 
such pitchers could be fished out 

DBdt distillation under tanning boards 

10. lUicit distillation is taking place near a large number of channels. 
The channels cover a large space over stagnant cesspools over which 
wooden {danks are used for drying and curing hides. Stakes and posts 
are driven in the bottom of the cesspools and a platform is constructed 
over them. These boards are covered with hides which have to be dried. 
Under these planks, .the large pitchers containing wash for fermentation 
are kept under suilage water. The planks are an excellent cover because 
the tell tale bubbles emerging from the fermented wash, which can be 
located on the surface of the water, cannot be noticed under the wooden 

E lanks covered by hides. The boards are about two feet above the sur- 
ice. Tanning is done extensivdy over a large number of cesspools in 
tte locality and these become uncommonly convenient places for illicit 
distillation. 

. Picture reproduced in Volume I are from the above-mentioned places. 
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Lepen as distillm and canrieia 

11. The district of Bankara has an unusually large population of leper*. 
The Chairman was conducted to a hamlet neat Gauripur Leper Coloo7« 
and met a leper who admitted to having ten or twelve convictions. He 
produced from his thatched but the implements of the crude stUI, con* 
aisting cd two earthen pitchers and a hollow bamboo tube. Ihe previous 
convictions have not deterred him frcnn engaging himself in illicit distilla¬ 
tion as his regular and almost daily occupation. He could not move 
ateut and was not fit for any physical labour. Nobody would emplcqr 
him nor was he employable. He grumbled that owing to competition, 
his earnings from illicit distillation had fallen. His customers were em¬ 
ployees and inmates of the leper colony dose by and people living in the 
neigbourhood. It was incrediUe when he told the Chairman that thou|^ 
a leper, he had no dearth customers; and nobody felt any revulsioa in 
buying liquor prepared by him though his bands and feet were visibly le- 
perous. The information given was that quite a number of lepers are 
almost prc^essional distillers. The enforcement is lax and for thb laxi^, 
the reasons are humanitarian. As the lepn* have no other means oi 
livelihood, they invoke feelings of pity, and the members of enforcement 
do nctf restrain them. The lepers have no other honest avocation out 
^ which they could make a d^nt living and the only other alternative 
is begging. The other reason for the immunity enjoyed by the lepers 
is that members of enforcement abhor dose contact with them. The 
conditions in which the liquor was made by lepers were filtiiy and appal¬ 
ling. . Detection presents no problem whatsoever. Distillation by them 
is not being done secretly. The problem is of misguided pity which is 
responsible for production of liquor by lepers, and consumption by the 
people in gene^, and complete absence of any regard to hygiene or 
deanliness, or fear of contamination. 

Leprosy is alarming in certain villages in the districts of Bankura, 
Purulia and Midnapur. In some villages, the percentage of lepers even 
exceeds 60 per cent and most of them are engaged in distillation. Lep¬ 
rosy is a cover under which the lepers feel secure from interference and 
gives them an immunity from molestation by the enforcement, whose 
members would not like to enter their houses or to search them. As 
there is no proper arrangement to segregate them in prison, they are 
rarely awarded prison sentences. Illicit distillation by lepers and trans¬ 
portation through them has become a baffling problem not only in these 
three districts, but also in other districts, thou^ not on the same scale.* 

Unless one sees the operation, it is impossible to believe what actually 
goes on. It is the well-known practice of distillers to bury liquor in 
receptacles under layers of ni^t-soil. There is a rubber or plastic tube 
wnnecting the receptacles passing through night-soil. The required quan¬ 
tity of liquor is siphoned out by oral suction and filled in bladders and 
other containers suitable for concealed transportation to the consuming 
centres. This is being done as a regular business by distillers vnth sound 
financial backing. 


*Refeience may alto be made to observations at p. 139 of Vol. I, Chapter XIV. as ta 
a large number of lepen employed by the distillers in Bombay at carriers of flUdt ttqnor. 
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Habitat of distillMS 

12. A dense grove near Anantpur Khilasi, which is just outside the 
ininicipal limits of Chandemagore, was visited. In dusters oi banana 
mves in a fairly dense jun^e, several regular stills were fuacdoning. 
The liquor ignited when a burning matdi was applied. The spot is sec¬ 
luded and catching of the distillers in action is well nigh impossible with¬ 
out their coming to know before-hand of the approach of the members 
of the task force. The working of the still is automatic in the sense that 
the wash is being heated in the drum and the liquor goes on dripiring into 
the rcceim and no actual operation need be done all the time. The per¬ 
sons engaged in the process remain at a distance and the law evidence 
being liberd, ^e chances of conviction are few and far between. All that 
t^ witnesses, howsoever credible, can depose to^ is, diat the presence of 
the accused was noticed in the viciaiQr of the still. But that is not suffi¬ 
cient to establish a nexus between the crime and the accused person. In 
ffiat locality, there were any number of traces of abandoned stills and a 
f«w old broken drums vrere lying about. What is happening is, that 
occasionally the raiding party comes, destroys the stills and smashes the 
drams and returns, 'ne distillers restart their operation; and the negfi- 
IpMe cost in broken stills is debited to the overhead charges. The loss 
in broken pots and stills is negli^ble and the high profit yielding illegal 
business is carried on almost uainterrupted. The locality visited was 
pock-marked with pits and paraphernalia of distfllation. 

Hktt distiller eqnally thrives in wet States 

13. There is an erroneous impression that illicit distOlation is the pro¬ 
duct of prohibition and that scrapping of prohibition will lead to abetment 
of illicit distillation, if not, its disappearance altogether. What goes on 
in the wet States belies this assumption. West Bengal is and has always 
been a wet State. The price of country liquor as compared to ottm 
States is reasonably low. There is no shortage of supply and it is avall- 
^le everywhere. Nevertheless, illicit distillers* hands remain foil and 
he keeps minting money. Neither leperous hands nor contact unth ni^t- 
noil, nor the effect of liquor being concealed for days together under cess¬ 
pools of sullage water affects the demand or the sde. Obidoudy «cra|>p- 
ing of prohibition is not die answer to elimination or containment of dis- 
tmation done in d^ance of law. 

Smpg giing is iider-State and intra-State 

14. Smuggling of liquor is both inter-State as weO as intra-Staie. 

Within the State, smugglers transport iUicit liquor from the production 
centre to the large consuming centres in the industrial areas and other 
places of consumption. This is generally done by the hirelings whereas, 
die financiers remain in the background. The liquor is carried in rubber 
tidies wrapped round the body of the smuggler and under his garments, 
or in the football bladders adroitly concealed in vegetable or fruit baskets, 
or when it is in large quantities in boots of taxis or private cars. 

ninng gliii g of foreign Bqaor 

(i) Bhutan (ii) Sikkim (iii) Nepal 

15. Another source of supply of liquor is by smugding from the bor¬ 
der areas of Bhutan, Silddm and Nepid. We have dealt widi this source 



of leakage in Volume 1, paras 11*13 of Chapter XV and in this Vcdume. 
in Chapter L. The liquor licensees make liquor in strategically suitaUe 
l^ces (^se to or abuttmg on our bordet and choose pcq^Uous plao^'oa 
onif tide, catering siitiOit entlrefy to our dtizens. This is being done all. 
along the border of West Bbn^ and Assam. 


16. A large amount of alcoholic drinks are smuggled by sea. The 
store of liquor in ships is duty free in all countries. Wbntever liquor 
there is in the ship—''Vtiietber it is flying Ihtflan flag or foreign flag-^s 
duty free and there is no embargo on consumption on an Indian ship whidi 
is on the high seas. There is a 40 mile strip up the Hooghly river before 
a boat reaches Calcutta harbour. While shi^ are coming up the harbour, 
they discharge the liquor content in the country-crafts whira at stratedc 
pwints are unloaded into trucks. On reaching ^cutta a shipper has ^ 
right to ship-store which includes alcoholic beverages, iinving dose so, cm 
thdr outward journey they deliver a part of the sh^store into counttycrafts. 


I,eakagr fioai ioidgn cenaiilates 

17. Considerable amount of foreign liquor is availaUe through the Lu¬ 
cies of foreign consulates in C^utta. Foreign missions get their liquor 
supplies duty free and for that there is no limit. The excess supply of 
liquor with the foreign missions and consulates flows into local consumption. 

Leakage from Defence stores 

18. There is considerable leakage of Uquor from defence stores because 
IMFL is duty free and foreign liquor pays low duty. Hiere are a number 
of foreign clubs and foreign associations of businessmen who have tbdr 
supjdy of foreign Uquor. Supply is far in excess of their reqtdiements, a 
go^y portion of which flows into the market. 

Financial implications 

19. In the State budget for the Third Five Year Plan period, receipt 
from excise revenue has been estimated at Rs. 22 crores on the basis of 
the forecast of exdse revenue in the years 1961*62, made in 1961. In 
1961*62, the excise revenue touched a new hi^ Rs. 7 crores. In 1962* 
63, it rose further to Rs. 7-73 crores and a still further substantial increase 
is expected in 1963*64, so that receipts amounting to Rs. 35 m>res from 
excise revenue would seem to be well assured during the TUrd Plan period. 
\l^tfa total proliiUtion, the State exciw revenue ulfl dwindle to less tiian 
Rs: 1 crore per annum as agahist mote than Rs. 7 crores per annum at 
present. 

At the present moment, the cost of enforcement is estimated at Rs. 60 
lakhs. It is believed that Ais expense vriO progmsfe^ increase; the leuon 
being mat il^t distillation which will be the oiily source left for tike supply 
of 'aleoholic brnretages vrill increase aB over the State and mibanoed vigil 
win become imperative. With industrialisadod, thm ^ be greater 
tendency p> drtK at least on' the part of tile industrial worker 
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Views of the State oa proUbitlon 

20. West Bengal Government is of the view that mth its huge pressure 
of population and other complexities of administration in the industriid 
belts, including rehabilitation of lakhs of refugees of East Bengal, it can ill 
afford to forgo Uiis amount of revenue at this juncture, particularly when 
there is very limited scope for making good, the iossjof excise revenue by 
taxation in other fields. The representation from the Government further 
stressed that it was not the time when the State could afford to disturb its 
budget by cutting out its revenue receipts from excise and adding Rs. 1 
crore in the expenditure side for enforcement of prohibition. 

Government view on the work of sodal and religious i^ncies for enforce¬ 
ment 

21. Religious missions, such as, Ramakrishna Mission, Bharat Sevasram 
Sangh do not effectively hold any views about prohibition and do not have 
enough manpower to undertake this work. The Bharat Sadhu Samaj, 
though enthusiastic about prohibition has failed to remove ganja smoking 
from their own fold and that carries its own condemnation. The Aff 
India Women’s Conference have among its members some who ate not 
averse to drinking. Bharat Sevak Samaj undertook to carry on propa* 
ganda at some selected centres but no activity rff the Samaj has as yet 
come to U^t. Bharat Sevak Samaj, All India Women's Conference, Gandhi 
Smarak Ni^, etc. seem to function in limited spheres with a limited num* 
ber of workers and may be suitable for local propaganda wherever they 
have branches, but will not be able to provide die coverage that such propa¬ 
ganda needs. The Government of West Bengal is therefore of the view, 
Aat on the basis of these limitations of existing reli^ous missions and social 
welfare organisations, it would seem necessary to create a country-wide orga¬ 
nisation. not unlike the Salvation Army for carrying on intensive propa¬ 
ganda and educational work. 

It has also been suggested that propaganda may be continued through 
cinemas, press, writers, dramas, bhajans, kirtans, posters, leaflets and maps, 
charts and hoardings. 

Measures taken so far are ineffective 

' 22. Hardly any measures of any importance have been taken to meet 
the ^tuation. Whatever has b«;n done so far is ineffective. 

i. Dry days: 

One of the prohibition measures already taken in this State is the 
observance of the weekly dry day in the industrial areas. The experience 
of its working is, that the volume of sale of liquor horn the licensed shops 
is larger on the day preceding the dry day than the average daily sale on 
the other days of the week. The quantity of liquor that is sold 
in' excess of the daily average on the day preceding the dry day either 
goes into the cellar of individual consumers as provision for the dry day, 
or* goes' into a deh at oan-t^i shop or to wayside restaurants where liquor 
is available on dry davs to known customers. Thus, the introduction of 
dry day has made no impression on the consumption of liquor. 
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ii. Ban on opening Uquor shops for industries: 

The second important measure in this behalf has been the placing of • 
ban on the opening of new excise shops- Accordingly no shop was establiab- 
ed in or near the new industrial township at Chittaranjan. The same also 
is largely true of the Calcutta industrial area. The result has been that 
everywhere in these areas there has grown up a brisk and lucrative business 
lor the smuggler and the bootlegger, and there has, in effect, been no effect¬ 
ive control or reduction, not to speak of elimination, of consumption of 
liquor. 

Difficnities felt in enforcemmt in Dry laws 

23. The views of the Government of West Bengal is that enforcement of 
prohibition, is bound to give rise to a serious problem of law and order. 
Within cities, the capitalists who invest money in this smu^i^ trade re¬ 
main in the background and actual crime is committed by their hirelings who 
lace trial and imprisonment in lieu of handsome payment that they receive, 
‘i'he lure of quick and large profits will attract more capital and more harden¬ 
ed criminals to this trade when prohibition comes. That in its turn, will 
call for the establishment of an elaborate machinery with modem equip¬ 
ment for the enforcement of the prohibition laws. The additional expenses 
involved in this will be well over Rs. 1 crore for fighting an unequal buttle 
against the smug^ers and the bootleggers, whose business will nevertiieless 
flourish in the presence of demand and absence of public support for prohibi¬ 
tion. 

Rcdnction of alcohoHc stramlh 

24. Some were of the view that there should be a ceiling on the alcoho¬ 
lic strength rather than on the particular type of drink, as in different parts 
of the country, people are used to their own particular brews. A very large 
number of alcoholic beverages which are being drunk among traoitioniil 
drinkers have a low strength. If these are not placed under legal ban, the 
atdministrative problem will admit of more easy handCng. In the case of 
low strength drinks, not drinking but drunkenness should be an offence. 

On the contrary an equal number of responsible persons expressed the 
view that if prohibition was adhered to tenaciously and enforced yigoroudy, 
ultimately, it shall succeed. Another suggestion was that prohibition eirfor^ 
led with all rigidity may not succeed and it may lead to extensive illicit 
AstiDation; in order that prohibition may ultimately succeed, the programme 
should be phased. 

Misuse <4 medicinal prepnnfions 

25. Rectified spirit is the i^ncipal base in homoeopathic dilutions of 
higher potency in liquid form. Its misuse is great 

Allopathic pharmacopoeial tinctures capable of being consumed as al¬ 
coholic Averages as also ayurvedic spirituous preparations like arishtas and 
asavas, are being misused fairly widely in this State. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN DELHI TERRITORY 

Aim and popubtioa 

The Union Territoiy of Delhi has an area of 573 sq. miles with a popiK 
lation estimated at 2'66 million according to 1961 Census. It also incluto 
a few villages. The population in the‘main is concentrated in Delhi. Near 
Delhi and the suburbs, like any other metropolis, the capital is a cosmo* 
politan town anth no set patterns of drinking. The different segments of 
society representing different strata have their own drinking dispositions with* 
out conforming to any community pattern. 


Rates of duty 

2. In the statement given below are furnished rates of duty for different 
types of liquor:— 


Your 

litAFX. 

Rum to 
tioope 

Indian 

beer 



Country liquor 


Plain 

Spiced 

special 

epiced 


• "isis 

Rs.a6‘87 
perLJ’. gaL 

lU. 1*50 
pergsL 

Rt. 

as. 88 

23*88 


• 939 ^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rt. 

88*93 

23-93 

87*93 it 

1960-61 

• Do. 

Rt.37 

Do. 

Ra. 

25*00 

25*00 

88*50 

1961-62 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1962-63 

* Rt. 18*50 
per proof 
litre. 

Ri.6 
per proof 
litre. 

per litre. 

Ra. 6*60 

6*60 

7*40 

per proof 
litre. 


AdsdaistntkHi of excise laws 

3. The Excise and allied Acts in force in Delhi are: 

(i) The Punjab Excise Act (1 of 1914) as in force in the UidOB' 
Territory of Delhi; 

0i) Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930); 

(iii) Drugs Act XXm of 1940; 

(iv) Indian Power Alcohol Act (XXH of 1948); and 

(v) Medidnal and ToQet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 19SS. 

The Punjab Liquor Vcence rules have classified licences which may be grant> 
ed and renewed by the authorities concerned. 
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CwmprtoM 9t taitoiicallag Uqaon 

4. Delhi is a laige consumer of intodcating liquor as wQl appear from 
^ statement hitnisbed Mow: ■ 


(«{) Country lienor 


Year Consumption (in gallons) 


tfSl>5P.66606 of So degieesot 

io6s^ of 50-d^iees. 

»»jp 60.74067 ofSodegiees or 

118507 of so-dsgiaas. 

1960- 61.86413 ofSod^tecs or 

138360 of 50 degrees. 

1961- 63.90934 of 80 d eg r e es or 

145478 of 50<d^rees. 

1961-63 ........ 748^ of 80 degrees or 

119695 of 50 degrees. 


(10 PtnitnKqtur 

(Consumption in gallons) 


Year Spirits Beer Total 


19SB*59 8a.378 i.7it*30 3,53.508 

1^9-40.86,837 8,13,732 3,00.569 

1960-61.84,330 3,11,517 3,95,737 

i96i!-63.9^606 2,39,304 3,3S,8«> 

19^3. 96.960 2,83,327 3,80,287 


UMMthofiHd Hqaor 

5. Beddes the quantities mentioned from the offidal sources, there is 
considerable drinking of illicit liquor, spirituous medicinal and toilet pieiw- 
rations and sdso df industrial spirit in different forms. Besides, large 
quantities’ of duQr firee liquor find their way to unauthorised persons;* dso, 
snuggled liquor is availaMe. 

CdM ihilf rlril 

6. The following statement furnishes the number of cases detected in 
violation ct excise'hws under diflbrent beads: 


Year Liquor Laban Working 

stills 


*95*^9. 705 306 117 

>9S9-6o . 712 40B 150 

196 ^. 1,087 i<t 104 

1961-63. ifijH 149 95 

. t,lS3 361 ti7' 


*Sea Chapter;^ 
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If taaijf, however^ be meotiooed that these figvres c^er no guhfamc ^ ft* 
netennhiing the extent .ot the inhingement of,excise Inws and Ae extent 
^ the evil which is {prevailing cannot be assessed on that basis. 

KevtSHW derived 

7. The revenue derived hrom the sale of country liquor and forrign 
nirits has been going up from year to year as wiO' appear from the following 
table. 


Yetf 




Country 

liquor 

Foreign 

spirits 





Rs. 

Rs. 

sa 5 «-S 9 

• • • 

• 

• 

40,64,804 

53 »« 4.559 

»« 59 -<o 

• • • 

• 

. 

4 *» 3 S >»50 

58 /> 44 t 6 

1960-St 

• • • 

• 

• 

44 />o ,378 

51,37.860 

ipSi-da 

• • • 

. 

. 

5 «S 7 P »763 

eoaifiot 

19&1-S3 

• 

• 

• 

^ 50,81.93a 

87.99.854 


Ateiiiistfative set-op of Oe Excise Department 

8. The administrative set-up of the Excise Department is as follows:— 

BkIm CommiMioDer . Vested wW powers of taperintendenoe and control 

of all matters and is the appellate and levisional a utho - 
tity agauM the orders of the Collector. 

Collector . Chief executive autbofity and appellate authority 

against the orders of all Excise ofBcers subordinate 
to him. 

District Excise Officer . . Supervbion of the work of the Inspectorate staff and 

looking after the day-to-day work of excise office. 

lawectonue staff . . . Consists of 9 Inspectors and ii Sub-Inspectors, lea- 

ponsible fat detection and suppression of crimes and 
coUe^on of revenue under the various Acts ad¬ 
ministered by the Department. 

Co—tiy liqnor 

9. Plain and spiced country spirit of SO” under proof was 8up{died 
disou^ the bonded warehouse, Delhi. 

During the year under report 4,600 L.P. gaHons of plain 8[nrit and 
40.190 L.P. gaHons spiced spirit was issued from the warehouse as 
against 10,178 L.P. gallons of plain spirit and 30,200 L.P. gallons of spiced 
spirit during the previous year. In addition the retail licensees imiiorted 
1^400 L.P. gallons of special spiced from the distilleries in Punjab on pay¬ 
ment of duty of Rs. 2,33,750 in the year 1957-58 on the basis of 20 i>er 
cent sales of spiced and plain spirit issued from the bonded warehouse. 
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The system of retaO sale was the same as during the last year, i.e., out 
bottle ‘ofiT consumption. Licences for retail vend of country liquor situated 
at Pusa Road and Bela Road were auctioned for Rs. 28,60,000 as against 
Rs. 19,97,000 during the year 1957*58. 

Commercial qpirit 

10. i. Denatured spirit: The number of licences for the sale of denatur¬ 
ed spirit was 149 as against 141 during the preceding year. The revenue 
receipts from denatured spirit was Rs. 6,90,712. Some more licences were 
granted in new colonies. 

11. Rectified spirits: The number of licences for the sale of rectified 
spirit during the year under report was the same as in the year 1957-58, 
(>., 13. Duty from rectified spirit was allowed as before in the case of 
Government and charitable institutions. 

The total revenue under sub-head ‘Commercial Spirits’ was Rs. 8,38,399 
at against Rs. 7,18,094 including still head duty. 

9l0pt towards prohibitioa 

11. The authorities claim that they had adopted the following measures . 
IS steps towards ultimate prohibition: 

(a) The number of countn liquor shops was reduced from 7 to 2. 
These shops were shined from the congested to remoter loca¬ 
lities—away from the main centres of demand; 

(b) The ‘dhabas’ attached to ‘country liquor’ shops were abolished; 

(c) Complete ban was imposed on advertisements inducing people 
to ddnk; 

(d) The strength of country liquor was reduced from 80’ under 
proof to 50* under proof; 

(e) The unrestricted sale of liquor in hotels was banned and resi¬ 
dents alone were permitted to consume liquor in their private 
rooms; 

(f) The clubs were licensed and permitted to sell liquor to their 
members only during specified hours, except on ‘weekly guest 
nights’ on which liquor could be served to guests also; 

(g) Service of liquor in restaurants and bars attached to cinemas, 
hotels and other places of entertainment was banned; 

(h) i'ossession limit of foreign liquor was reduced from 12 to 3 

bottles; 

(i) The first date of every calendar month, Tuesdays and Fridays 
fvi;. two days a week) and 21 reli^ous festivals and national 
days have been declared as dry days. when, the country and 
foreign liquor shops remain closed and no sale of liquor is 
allowed. The total number of dry days comes to 137 in a 
year; 

(j) Sales of liquor to persons below the age of 25 years was prohi¬ 
bited: 
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(k) The duty on country liquor has been considerably increased; 

(l) The quantity of country Uquor permitted to be sold tbrougll 
the licensed vends has now been fixed. F’reviously, there was 
no restriction on the salable quanti^; 

(m) The hours of sale ha>« been reduced by H hours. Formerly, 
the time was from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Now, it is from 10 a . m . 
to 7.30 P.M. 

These steps may appear imposing on paper, but it does not seem that they 
have made any significant inroad in the reduction in drinking or control cil 
ccmtraband liquor. 

Ddnaory aatisfaictioa 

12. A prohibition propaganda committee was set up, but its impact on 
the drinking habits is not much in evidence. 

It is said that taking into consideration the factor of the increase in DdU't 
population at the rate of about one lakh per year, the consumption of coun¬ 
try liquor would seem to be less as compared to past years. This appears 
to be a delusory satisfaction. The other competing source o( liquor in the 
fmm of illicit ddstiUationt smuggled liquor and the misuse of tinctures has 
not been taken into account. 

Illicit liaffic 

13. Illicit distillation is going on in congested localities as also otiier 
kinds of illicit traffic. It is, however, difficult to assess even its approzi> 
mate extent. Illicit traffic in country liquor, but in particular, disti^tioa, 
is prevalent in areas inhabited by denotified tribes, harijans and backward 
classes and among the economically weaker classes of the community. The 
notorious areas of Delhi among others, are on the Shahadara border, in tiie 
slums of Kotla Mubarakpur and Western Extension Area, Karol Bagh and 
in Andha Mughal area. Ihe general impression is, that the areas and the 
persons engaged in illicit traffic are notorious and the evil cannot Itourish 
but for the connivance of the enforcement authorities. According to the 
“Time” news magazine, November, 28, 1960 (page 19), New Delhi went its 
merry alcoholic way. “In private'apartments converted into speakeasies, 
tired Delhi businessmen sipped beer at 10 rupees (I 2) a bottle. In Ccm- 
naught Circus, the heart of town, young spivs sold paper bags containing 
liquor, soda and ice. A man walking along with a bicycle tire over his 
shoulder might be on his way to to a flat, but it was just as likely he was 
enroute to a customer thirsty enough not to mind the rubbery taste of an 
inner tube”. 

Misuse of tinctures 

14. The misuse of tinctures and other spirituous drugs is on the increase. 
In Delhi, the tinctures are mostly imported from the States of Rajasthan 
and Jammu and Kashmir. There is no restriction on the quantity of import, 
with the result, that quantities far in excess of what is required for strict 
medicinal purposes are being brought to Delhi, undoubteffiy for the princi¬ 
pal purpose of being used as intoxicating beverages, ffiiri S. K. Borker, 
Drugs Controller (India) told the Team that some of the old and out-of-date 
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wctures ai% being revived as these give a cover to the illidt trade. Citinf 
the case of tincture saussurea, Shri Borker sdd Aat its manufacture has 
gone up from 1,000 lbs. to 70,000 lbs. It is unlikely that any member of 
the medical profession would even know its name or have had an occasion 
to use it. A quantity control over such preparations is imperative. More¬ 
over, a number of tinctures no longer serve any useful purpose, and these 
should be excluded from the pharmacopoeia. The British pharmacopoeia 
today permits fourteen tinctures and the American pharmacopoeia has only 
eight. As against these, the Indian pharmacopoeia mentions forty-two. 
A revision is called for. 

Ayurvedic fM-eporatioiis 

15. The ayurvedic preparations, the asavas and arishtas, according tO' 
the Ayurved Adviser (Delhi) do not contain more than 12 per cent alcohol. 
These preparations are liable to be misused if taken in large quantities. 
But it was stated that it was not likely as they created unpleasant feelings. 
It, however, has to be remembered that a very large number of these pre¬ 
parations are intended to be used as intoxicating beverages and the neces¬ 
sary medicines which should form their ingredients are not there. The 
asavas and arishtas and the sudhas and suras are in some cases mere labels 
used as cover to cloak alcoholic drinks. Mrit Sanjivini Sura is a popular 
name and according to the Drugs Controller of India, it is made purely 
of distilled alcohol containing 90 per cent of it- This is a blatant misuse 
and it has to be excluded from the category of drugs. It cannot even be 
considered to be an ayurvedic medicine. After the matter had gone up 
to the Supreme Court, the Government has raised duty on it. 

ProhibitiiMi prop^anda 

16. In order to combat the dual evils of drinking and illicit traffic, the 
prohibition propaganda unit of the Directorate of Public Relations, Delhi 
Administration, has been from time to time organising: 

(i) public meetings; 

(ii) bhajans and Idrtans; 

(iii) film shows and dramatic performances; 

(iv) exhibitions; and 

(v) distribution of printed literature. 

We were informed that there were five prohibition propaganda centres 
receiving subsidy from the Planning Commission. Thw activities in the 
main consist of;— 

(a) organising public meetings; discussions, discourses, cultural 

programmes, film shows, etc. 

(b) promoting children welfare; 

(c) organising craft training for women; 

(d) conducting adult literacy classes; and 

(e) affording facilities for indoor and outdoor games both for 
children and adults. 
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Prohibition propaganda centres are run by voluntary organisations, like 
the Bharat Sevak Samaj, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Gandhi Smar^ NidU, Bharat 
Sadhu Samaj and the ^Ihi Nashabandi Samiti, with the help and co-<^ra- 
tion of the Prohilntion Propaganda Cmnmittee of Delhi Administraticm. 
We are not in a position to evaluate the results of the work of prohiintion 
propaganda centres which have not been in existence for a long ^e. The 
Prohibition Propaganda Committee has made the following recommenda¬ 
tions for implementing prohibitirm: 

(1) The alcoholic content of the country liquor sold at the two 
depots (already brought down from 80 per cent to SO per 
cent) should be further reduced; 

(2) The price of foreign liquor should be raised by enhancing 
excise duties and the price of beer should also be increased 
substantially; 

(3) The number of dry days should be gradually increased &om 
year to year; 

(4) The relevant laws should be amended to prevent the evil of 
drinking by individuals and groups in private cars, taxis <» 
road sides, etc.; 

(5) Drinking should be declared as a disqualification for recruit¬ 
ment to gazetted posts in the Administration; 

(6) Recreational-cum-soft drink centres should be started in affected 
areas; 

(7) Effective stei>s should be taken to prevent misuse of tinctures 
and other s^rituous preparations; 

(8) Ban should be imposed on small size bottles such as nips and 
pints whid) are in vogue among the educated youth, as these 
can easily be carried in pockets: 

(9) Alcoholic contents of the country liquor in the adjoining states 
should be brought on par with Delhi; 

(10) A ten-mile di^ belt should be created around Delhi Tenitcny, 
by the adjoining States; 

(11) At least one per cent of the total excise revenue in Delhi Terri¬ 
tory should be spent on prdiitHtion propaganda; 

(12) Guest nights should be totally banned in Delhi clubs. If drinks 
are to be served. DesiraMlity of cancelling liquor licences to 
the clubs should be considered; ** 

(13) Loans and subsidies should be made available to those who, 
having given up illicit liquor trade need alternative employment; 

(14) The agency responsible for enforcement of the excise laws 
should be adequately strengthened; 

(15) Foreign liquor shops should not be allowed to run provirion 
stores with them; 

(16 > Provision should be made for summary trials in respect of excise 
offences; 

**Our comments on curbing chib licences will be fount m pars 31 of Chapter XXXII 
on Law and Liquor. 

49P.C.—18 
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(17) Prohibidoa propaganda should be made an int^al part of the 
Five>Year nan; 

(18) The addicts ot country liquor should be registered, given ration 
cards and allowed strictly rationed supply of country liquor for 
a period of three years after which drinki^ should be ateolutely 
baimed; 

(19) The number of foreign liquor shops should be gradually reduc¬ 
ed so that in course of time all the shops are abolished; and 

(20) The feasibility of providing alcoholic educaticm to the students 
at hi^er secondary and college level should be explored. 

Need for surveys 

17. The official statistics cannot give any correct idea the magnitude 
of the problem of drinking and illicit traffic. Extensive surveys need being 
undertaken and this can be attempted in urban areas like Delhi, Kanpur, 
C^cutta and Bombay. The surveys should ascertain what types of people 
take to drink and why, and its effect on their health, financial condition, 
family life and criminal propensities. 

Drinkii^ habits spreadii^ in Delhi 

18. Drinking habit is spreading among the adolescents in Delhi, parti¬ 
cularly among those coming from the upper stratum. These young p^ple 
consider it fashionaUe to drink and find it useful in developing contacts with 
embassies and highly placed persons who can help them in securing lucrative 
posts or trips abroad. They have got an impression that drinking has 
become a social asset. In ffie private business houses, the subordinate 
officers find drink as a means of coming closer to their superior officers. 
The clubs of Delhi and other large towns are yet another source spreading 
the drink halnt. 

mkil distillation and profit 

19. Illicit distillation and other illicit traffic in drinks is dominated by 
a profit motive. In the urban areas, illicit distillation is mainly for com¬ 
mercial purposes because of dispari^ in price between exdse liquor and 
the illicit counterpart. A bottle of excise country liquor costs from Rs. 6 
to 8 or more whereas the illidtly distilled stuff can be bad for about 
Rs. 1-50. 

Smoggiing 

20. Apart from illicit distillation, there is considerable smuggling of 
liquor into Delhi from netghbourii^ States. In Delhi, there is a fee of 
Rs. 3 per bottle but in the neighbouring States of Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, 
auction system prevails. The difference between the amount of auction and 
the actual sale is the profit of the contractor. Thus, lack of uniform rates 
in the assessment of fees and duties result in smug^g from areas where 
the price of excise liquor is low. 

Rectificatioa of spirit 

21. Rectified spirit is alcohol distilled twice or thrice. This process is 
called rectification. Rectified sprit is mostly used for medicinal or indus¬ 
trial purposes and also in scientific research. It is the ba.se of potable 
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spirit Supply ^ control rectified s|»rit is governed by the Pnnjab 
Excise Act or 1914 as extended to Delbi, the Medicinal and Toilet Prn>8* 
rations Act, 1955, and the Drugs Act, 1940. The last two Acts are 
Central, '^e Drugs Act has failed to provide an effective ma^inery for 
misuse as it is intended merdy to determine the stam^ds. Apart from 
the remedy of enhancing taxes which wUl lead to crmsideraUe hardship in 
genuine cases, the more potent remedy should be the reduction ci the 
quantiQr of Ae quota confining it to the needs of the genuine manufiictureis. 
The temptation in the way of the genuine manufacturers to sell a portion of 
the spirit for potable purposes cannot be entirely ruled out 

Misuse of denatured qdrit 

22. Denatur^ spirit, in principle not potaUe, is renatured and made 
potable by elimination of poisonous ingredients by fairly simple process. 
The potency of denatured alcohol is three times as much as that of the 
country liquor. People who know the method, renature the denatured 
alcohol and use it for potable purposes. As tiie duty on spirit is nominal 
and the alcoholic strength very high, renaturing is resorted to as it yields 
high profit 

Visit to Central Jail——What convicts disclosed 

23. With a view to obtiun direct information from those who were 
undergoing prison sentences for inftin^ng the excise law, a visit was paid 
to the Central Jail, Delhi. The convicts said, that they were smuggling 
coun^ liquor from Alwar and other places in kerosene oil tins, and In 
pl^tic tubes. All modes of transport were used, including taxis, trucks, 
railways, and animal driven vehicles. In the rural areas, distillation was 
done in jungles and in the urban areas, in the house. The distillers made 
use of or^ge and aniseed in manufacturing illidt liquor. The cost of 
smu^ed liquor, including incidental charges, was Rs. 12 to 14 per ^on 
and it was sold at Rs. 32 leaving a margin of prc^t of Rs. 18 per j^on. 

The taken and the dieats 

24. A convict stated, that he used to bring liquor in Delhi from 
Ghariabad and in the process made more than ceiU per cent profit Another 
convict we met claimed himself to be an e^mrt in making liquor whidi 
could be passed off as genuine. Hie cost M the material was Re. 1*25 
per bottle, but he was pa^g Rs. 10 to 20 for the empty bottle of foreign 
liquor provided the label was intact This stuff he used to pass off as 
genuine and used to sell it for Rs. 60 to 70 per bottie. The sale operation 
p^sed through many hands and the manufacturer did not come into contact 
with the custmner. The ultimate consumer, or the s^r in tiie first ins¬ 
tance, would n<H know the manufacturer, and was not in a position to take 
any actitm against him. As the operation involves cheating, it could be 
successfully practised only once or twice as the ultimate customer would 
sooner or later find out uiat the stuff ^vmi to lum was adu lte ra ted, But 
the business thrives as the customers are many. IMstiDation is done in 
houses during ni^t. As the tdl tale smell ot liquor was strong, the manu¬ 
facturers would bum old rubber tyres with a view to drown the smell of 
liquor. Illicit traffic is almost a racket in Delhi and the concerned officials 
are generally bribed. The actual distiller does not come into direct contact 
with them and the middle-men usually deal and negotiate. The business 
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is carried oa under cover of some moocent calUnjz or occupation. The 
racketeer operates throu^ others, and from a long distance. 

Denaturaiils eUninated 

25. Another convict said how he obtained rectified spirit and also 
denatured spirit from the licensees and made it potable. Ihe denatured 
sjwt was obtained at Rs. 3'00 per gallon whereas the same quantity of 
rectified spirit cost him Rs. 12 per gallon. He used to add chloral hydrate. 

Unanlhorised Hqaor ahopa 

26. It was also stated that thou^ on paper, there are two country liquor 
shops in Delhi, but there are more than ISO unauthorised places from 
where country liciuor is available. All this is possiUe only in collabora¬ 
tion with the excise staff. There is no dearth of excise liquor on d^ days. 
It was also said that certain rich people were engaged in the trade and 
supplied liquor to hotels and restaurants vdiere it was sold clandestinely. 
As these persons were resourceful and had influence, they could successfully 
evade the law. 

Other abuses 

27. The mode of misuse of homoeopatUc licences was described by a 
convict. The homoet^thic licences are av^able on a small consideration. 
They are exhibited in shops and the shop-keeper thus becomes entitled to 
sen tinctures. In the name of tinctures, the denatured s|nrit is also bdng 
sold after the removal of the denaturants. The price charged is 25 nP. 
per oz. The adulterated renatured and rectified spirit satisfi^ the adifict, 
p^ified the rapacious offidal and brought grist to the trafficker. An Ex¬ 
cise Inspector could ^ve a licence to an individual up to a certain number 

bottles of foreign liquor. The practice was that those bottles along witii 
the licences were displayed by way of protection and under their cover, 
Qlicit liquor was sdd. Tbe big racket that goes on in Delhi, and in other 
large towns, needs a deep probe and it would certainly reveal shocking 
malpractices on the part of the bootleggers, smugglers, racketeers, profiteers 
and the corrupt members of the enforcement 

Discnssimis with M.Ps. 

28. While in Delhi, discussions were held anth Members of the Parlia¬ 
ment, political leaders and sodd workers. The gist of discussions is not 
being reproduced in this Chapter as they cover matters of general and 
not local impmtance which have been dealt with at appropriate places in 
the first Volume. 

Survey of ’Drinking Habits in Delhi’. 

29. At the instance of the Study Team on Prohibition, I^lhi School 
of Social Work was requested to undertake a survey of ‘Drinking Habits in 
Dellu*. UseM and detailed information has been compiled by Dr. (Miss) 
Sndhu niadke. Director, in the survey conducted by her and her colleagues. 
An abridgement of the survey so conducted is reprt^ced in the form of an 
annexure to this Chapter. 



ANNEXURE 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE SURVEY OF DRINKING 
HABITS IN DELHI 


Conducted by 


DELHI SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, UNIVERSITY OF DELHI. 
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1964 
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SURVEY OF DRINKING HABITS IN DELHI 
PREFACE 

The Survey Dtiiikiiig Habits in Delhi was undertaken by die Delhi 
School of Social Work at the instance of the Planning Commission, Govern¬ 
ment of India. The need of such a survey was conveyed Justice 
Tek Chand, Chairman the ProlnNtion Study Team, appdnted by the 
Govemmmt India on ISth April, 1963. 

The preliminary planning of the survey started in November 1963. 
The actual work cm collecting the data could not begin prior to December, 
1963 since certain prcx^dural details had to be worked put. Most of the 
data coUecticm was done between December, 1963 and February, 1964. 

Since members the Prohilntion Study Team desired to have certain 
information before the processing of data and pteparadon ctf the report 
could be completed, an interim repent giving the broad patterns that had 
emerged and statisdeal data on some selected , items were presented on 
Felmiary 18, 1964. 

This report is the result of the coc^ratiem of a number of persons 
whom it is difficult to mendon individually. We are grateful to Mr. 
H. K. D. Tandon, Director the Public Cooperadon divisiem of the 
Planning Commission for a grant of Rs. 5000/- to the Delhi Sdiool of 
Social Work for conducting this survey. Our thanks are diie to Mr. 
V. R. Bapat, Excise Commissioner, Demi, and Mr. P. S. Varma, District 
Excise Officer, Delhi fen: their excellent coqieradon not ^y through 
providing much-needed preliminary information but also giving us other 
assistance in contaedng ffie respondents. We are grateful to the contrac¬ 
tors of the ten Foreign and Country Uquor Shops without whose coopera¬ 
don it would have been extremely difficult to interview drinkers. Further¬ 
more, we are deeply indebted to the 1405 respondents who consented to 
be intervieved. It is no exaggeration to say that without their coopera¬ 
tion this survey would not have been possible- 

Last but not the least, our thanks are due to the members of the Survey 
Team who performed a challenging and at times arduous task cheerfully. 
Mr. Gurdiyal Sin^ and Mr. B. K. Bakshi among others deserve a special 
mention for their ungrudging help in the preparation of tables and m^y 
other chores. Thanks are due also to Mr. K. L. Raizada for efficient 
secretarial assistance. Mr. S. N. Ranade, Principal of Delhi School of 
Social Work has given very able guidance and unfailing support in seeing 
this survey to its completion. It is difficult to thank him ad^uately for his 
personal interest in this project. 


SINDHU PHADKE, 

Director of the Survey, 
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SURVEY TEAM 


Dr (Miss) Sindhu Pbadke, XMrector. 

Kfr. Gurdial Singh« Research Supervisor. 
Mr. K. L. Raizada, Seovtary. 

1. Mr. B. K. Bakshi. 

2. Mrs. Usba Baneijee. 

3. Mr. K. L. Bbatia. 

4. Mr. V. K. CbandaU. 

5. Mr. G. L. dawia. 

6. Mr. S. B. Dho<^r. 

7. Mr. Prem Raj Kaushik. 

8. Mr. J. S. Kapoor. 

9. Mr. B. B. Kumar. 

10. Mr. J. K. Sbarma. 

11. Mr. T. D. %anna. 

12. Mr. G. L Stkii. 

13. Mr. Sunder Lai Vaidya. 
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SubChapter 

INTRODUCnON 

This Survey was undertaken at the instance of the Planning Conunis- 
sion. Government of India, in response to a recommendation by Justice 
Tek Cband, Chairman the Prohibition Study Team, who expressed a 
desire for obtaining necessary inftmnation pertaining to drinkers. The 
survey was to be made avaUaUe to the study team by the end of February 
1964. It was made possiUe through a grant of Rs. 5000/- to the Delhi 
Scho(d Sodal Work by the Ma^ng Commis^on. The relevant por¬ 
tions of Justice Tek Chand’s letter ate r^roduced here:— 

“I will like to have at least oat sample survey of an urban area 
and one of a rural area in a wet State and a dry State. The 
urban areas I suggest should be Delhi and Bombay and 
regarding rural areas, I have no particular choice. The 
survey should be of drinking among differait sections ot 
society, what tl^ drink, how mu<m, and what is their 
percoitage. In urban areas, I want to know the drinking 
habits of— 

1. the old rich families with some sort of family tradition; 

2. the new rich who have acquired great wealth tecendy as 

industrialists and government contractors or in any other 
manner—lawful or unlawful, without any particular claim 
to tradition or being an <dd family; 

3. the rich—the affluent without beint millionaires claiming them¬ 

selves to be the sodal elite, the club-goers and diose 
who have social contacts wiffl foreigners. 

4. the upper middle-classes within income groups of Rs. 14>00— 

3,000 and engaged in professions, e.g. successful doctors, 
lawyers, engineeirs, > chartered aocountantsi, dentists, 
sdentists etc.—^peo^ vdio have been educated in the 
west or in the b^ institutioos in the country and who are 
eminently successful. In this class may alro be induded 
Judges of the ifigh Courts, educationists and leaders of 
sodety (political or reUgbus); 

5. hi^ government officers e^. Assistant Secretaries to 

Secretaries; police officers etc.; 

6. government officers sbose salaries range bom Rs> 700—1,500 

and other people in the same income group; 

7. peofde belonging to lower-middle dasses whose source of 

income is buriness, shop-keeping and small ptr^wcty 
owners; 

8. students—boys and gitls—4x)th teenagers and seniors; 
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9. lower income groups—taxi and scooter drivers, rickshaw 
pullers; servants in restaurants, in private houses; 

10. industrial workeis, manual workers, skilled and unskilled, 
particularly communities in urban areas e.g. coolers, 
washer-men, who have their own group or community code; 

If considered more convenient, the above grouping may be modified. 
The drinking habits should relate to different age-groups 
of both sexes. 

The survey should take into consideration ages, sexes, income, 
occupations, amount of money spent on liquor—licit and 
iUicit—and family budget etc. bodi in wet and dry areas. 

This sample survey, if time permits,, may cover different States; and 
if it is not possible, then territories in the North, South and 
Centre of die Country”. 

As will be noted from the foregoing passages in Justice Tekchand’s 
letter, the areas of enquiry, the type of drinkers to be covered in the in¬ 
vestigation, and the time within which the survey ted to be completed 
were determined by the Prohibition Study Team. These considerations 
for the most part governed the nature of the Survey. 

Hiere have been in the past a few studies dealing mainly with the 
economic aspects of drinking amtmg some segments of Indian peculation. 
The materid available on drinkers from socio-economic strata, the 
'nature of their drinking, their attitude towards drinking as also on their 
reaction to prohibition policy is scanty. 

Selection of Samples 

In the absence of a comprehensive inventory of drinkers in Delhi, a 
list of 1000 persons who purchased drinks from licensed foreign liquor 
shops and another one of 200 permit-holders were made available to the 
Director of the Survey by the Excise Department, Delhi. These lists were 
utilised for selection of samples from these two groups of drinkers, viz. 
Foreign Liquor Shop Group and Permit Holders. 

At the outset it was proposed to interview between 1200 to 1500 
respondents. It was, however, recognised that the exact number would 
de^nd on the nature of cooperation from the interviewees. Since the 
enquiry related to a subject having moral and legal implications it was 
exi^cted that some (fifficulty would be encountered in getting reliable data. 
Consultations were made with the staff of the Excise Commissioner, Delhi, 
for arriving at tentative surmises regarding different types of drinkers and 
the effective means of apcroaching them. On the basis of preliminary 
obseivatirms made at various liquor shops and consultations with such 
other knowledgeable persons ei^t groups of drinkers were identified. 
This grouping was based primarily on the method of approaching drinkers 
for purposes of interviewing. ‘Dus information and consideratirms of 
accessitWty of various types of drinkers were kept in mind in deciding on 
the total number to be interriewed from each group of drinkers. After 
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fixing this number it was agreed that every available drinker in each 
categ(»y was to be approached and interviewed until the quota decided 
upon was completed. Drinkers who dedin^ to cooperate with the hi* 
terviewers were to be excluded. 

In all 1405 drinkers were interviewed. However, the right groups of 
drinkers described below were treated as disparate samples. No claun is 
made to suggest that the total number of 1405 drinkers interviewed oonstitut* 
ed a representative sample of all drinkers in Delhi However, the method of 
selection of drinkers in each group which is explained later, ensured 
sufBcimt randomization. It would, thorriore, be safe to presume that the 
findings with respect to each category of drinkers should have a reasonably 
hi^ level of api^cabiUty to the universe of drinkers of that category as far 
as metropolitan Delhi is concerned. A description the eig^ groups of 
drinkers and tte maimer in which they were contacted is given b^w: 

Country Liquor Shop Group 

Six hundred drinkers who purriiased their drinks from the two licensed 
Country Liquor Shc^s on Bria Road and Pusa Road were interviewed on 
five consecutive wet days during the second and third week of December 
1953*. Ihe contractors ot these sIk^ were contacted in advance by the 
Excise Commissioner’s Office, Delhi and members of the Survey team and 
assurances of cooperation were recrived from them. Tents were ^tched 
adjacent to the shc^ and customers wore tqifnroached by twelve interviewers. 
Some who declined to be interviewed on the plea that they were purchasing 
drinks for others, or for any other reascm were excluded. Such drinkers 
as expressed willingness to cooperate with the interviewers were interviewed 
in the tents or in tbe opm area siuroimding the liquor simps. Althoo^ the 
interviewers contacted customers during mornings and early afternoons, the 
peak hours for customers were between 5-00 p.m. to 7-0O p.m. 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group 

The Excise Omunisriooer’s Office had provided a list of 1,000 persons 
who had purchased drinks from various licensed forrign liquor shops in 
Delhi.* An effort was made to contact 400 drinkers from tiiis list at the 


*. At the time of the Survey, two Country Liquor Shops were licensed to sell 
Plain, Ordinary, Spiced and Special Spiced liquor. The retail price of one bottle ei 
7S0 milli litres ranged from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10. Maximum retail sale to an individual 
was one bottle of .750 litres at a time. The sales hours were from 9-30 a.m. to 
7-30 p.m. Tuesday and Fridays were dry days in addition to nearly 20 days in a year 
declared as dry days by the Excise Commissioner, Delhi. It was estimated that on 
an average more than 1300 customers purchased Country Liquor daily. The licenses 
for Country liquor shops were auctioned every year. The information with resp^ ot 
the sale of of alcoholic drinks in Delhi was provided by the office of the District 
Excise Officer, D^L 

*. At the time of the Survey 27 foreign liquor shops were licensed for the retail 
sale of foreign liquor to the public. Licenses were renewed every year by the Excise 
Commissioner on payment of prescribed fees. The hours of sale and dry days were 
the same as for Country liquor shops. Whisky, Brandy, Rum, Oin, Wines, UqtKurs, 
Beer and Cider were the forms of ‘Indian* manufacture and Imported foreign liquor 
sold- at these shops. Maximum retail sale and private possesrion limit aw 1 litre of 
Whisky, Brandy, Rum, Cin and Wines and 4.S Utres of Beer and Cider. It was 
estimate that on an average 6000 customers purchased foreign liquor daily. The 
average sale per day was believed to be 110 bottles of imported spirits, 1950 bottles 
of Inffian spirits and 8000 bottles ot Beer The price of foreign bquor ranged from 
Rs. 34 per bottle to Rs. 3. 
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addresses given by them. The addresses were of residences or work*plaoes. 
An initial difficulty arose bom the fact that a number of names and 
addresses ^ven b ^em. The addresses were of residences or work-jdaces. 
Every alternate person from the list was to be contacted untfl the quota 
of 400 was completed. In case the person so selected could not be con* 
tacted, the next one on the list was to be selected as a substitute. 

This method proved extremely time-consuming and wasteful and only 
91 persons could be interviewed in this manner. It was discovered that 
a number of persons had ^ven either fake names of servants* names or 
temporary addresses from which they had moved by the time the inter¬ 
viewers tried to approach them. Since the time and effmt requited to be 
used interviewers were too limited, this daborate method of sdecdon 
was modified. The interviewers approached customers at different licensed 
foreign liquor shops for obtaining necessary information. Those refusing 
to cooperate oi claiming that they were imt the consumers of the liquor 
they purchased were exduded. b all 400 persons from this group were 
interviewed. In order to make the group more representative the inter¬ 
viewers contacted drinkers who purchased drinks from liquor shops located 
in different areas, viz. Kashmiri Gate, Chandni Chowk, Cmmau^t Place 
and Defence G)lony. 

Men in Stums .. 

A group of drinkers known for consuming largely illidt liquor in the 
slum areas were chosen as samples in this group.* 'uie experience gained 
Iw the Itelhi School of Social Work throu^ its fieldwork in some of the 
slum nei^bourhoods in Delhi was a great asset in havii^ access to this 
group of drinkos. Four different slum areas, viz. Valmikiwara near Subzi 
Mandi, Squatter Communities of quarry workers in Tlmarpur area, Ihata- 
Mir-Bhikari and a rium area near Delhi Gate, were selected for this purpose. 
Those interviewers who were acquainted with the neighbourhoods made 
initial contacts wiffi peofde in these slums and requested their cooperation 
in- the Survey. Persons who were knowledgeable in these neighbourhoods 
and drinkers who were interviewed were requested to sug^st the names 
of other drinkers. In some cases die interviewers made direct enquiries 
from households as to whether they had any person who was known to be 
drinking. This method was followed until 200 male drinkers were inter¬ 
viewed. 

Permit Holders 

The fourth category cmisisted of persons who had obtained special 
permits from the J^dse Commissioner, Ddhi.^ An attempt was made to 
contact every alternate person in die fist of 200 permit holders provided 
by the Excise Commissioner. In order to dicit thdr cooperation with the 
interviewers, letters explaining the purpose and nature of die inquiry were 
sent in advance by the Principal, Delhi School of Sodal Work. A small 


6. The possession of Country fermented Ikjpor and chares or any pr^aretion or 
admbcture of charas is prohibitM in Delhi. 

r. Permits were issued yearly in Delhi on payment of a prescribed fee of Rt. 20. 
A permit holder could possess up to 7 litres of forrign luinor. During the year 1963- 
44, permits were issued to 252 persons. 
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number of these reined indicating their willingness to cooperate. In the 
cases where it was found impossible to contact the person on the sample, 
either because he had shift^ his residence or was non-cooperative the 
person next on the main list was taken as a substitute. In all, 65 sucb 
permit-holders could be interviewed. 

Ctub Members 

Although alcoholic drinks are not permitted to be served in public 
places in Delhi, drinking in registered clubs is allowed. Letters were sent 
to the secretaries of some of these clubs explaining the nature of the survey 
and requesting their cooperaticm. Interviewers approached members at 
these clubs. The ta^ of imerviewers was facilitated where the Secretary 
or some other member of the club offered to introduce the interviewer to 
persons who were known to be drinking. Forty male drinkers from 
Roshanara Club, Chelmsford Club and Gidney Qub were thus interviewed. 

Hostelers 

Some students are reported to be drinking in University hostels partly 
because it is considered fashionable, and prc^aUy because they are used 
to drinking in their families. Fifty students from four University and 
College hostels were included to out facts regarding the nature and 

extent of their drinking habit. Here a^n. the interviewers approached 
students who were retorted to be drinking by others, and these in turn 
were requested to provide the names of others who drank. In scune cases 
interviewers talked informally to groups of students requesting their co¬ 
operation in the survey. 

Women Drinkers 

Drinking in India is known to be a habit found predominantly among 
men, although drinking among some women is not unknown. It was felt 
that an attempt should be made to interview SO women drinkers in order 
to know the nature of ffieir drinking. This number was constituted by 
two groups of women drinkers as explained below : 

Women ir$ Slums .. 

Drinking among women in low economic strata was understood to be 
prevalent on the basis of the fieldworit experience of toe Delhi School of 
Social Work. Therefore, 21 women from slum neighbourhoods were inter- 
viewnl. Hie slums select^ and toe metlw^ of selection of women drinkers 
were toe same as were used for interviewing Men in Sums. 

Upper Clflis Women 

Drinking among women from hi^ class families is believed to be 
increasingly common. A group of such women drinkers was therefore 
interviewed. Twenty-nine women drinkers from clubs, fandlies of army 
officers, women in university hostels and working women’s hostels were 
interviewed. A woman interviewer who had previous acquaintances from 
among clubs, army officers’ families, and women’s hostels did most of toe 
interviewing. The interviewers , ajqiroached women drinkers either directly 
or throu^ toe introduction by other persons who had acquaintances among 
drinkers of this class. 
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Limitations o/ the Study 

The procedure adopted for selection of drinkers was believed to ensure 
coverage of drinkers listed in Justice Tek Giand’s letter as approximately as 
possible within the available time. 

The time factor also restricted the scope of the interview schedule. 
Since the inquiry related to an area on which people were likely to be 
sensitive, a more than usual reliance to being interviewed was anticipated. 

The Interview Schedule 

The schedule was divided in four sections. The first part dealt with 
certain basic attributes of the respondent such as his age, education, marital 
status, position in the family, whether living alone or with the family, and 
the nature of his employment. The purpose of this information was to 
enable the survey team to identify certain broad social characteristics of 
drinkers. The second part of the schedule sou^t information on the size 
of the drinker’s family and family income. The third part of the schedule 
inquired into the nature of drinldng of the respondent. An effort was made 
here to elicit information on the frequency of drinking, the circumstances 
of his initiation to drinking, the place and company of his drinking, money 
spent, sources from which drinks were procured, etc. The respondent was 
also asked to describe why he continued to drink. The last section of the 
schedule was aimed at eliciting information on what the drinker felt about 
drinking in general and particularly his own drinking. Ifis opinions of the 
Govenunent policies with respect to prohibition were also solicited. In the 
end, he was asked to make any comments or suggesticms he wished to 
with respect to the Government approach to drinking. 

About the Survey Team 

The survey staff induded the Director of the Project, a research super¬ 
visor and 13 interwewers. The Director was responsible for the over-all 
planning and conduct of the investigation and preparation of the report 
She was assisted by the research supervisor, whose primary responsi^ty 
was to allot cases, check the completed schedules for accuracy and adequacy 
and return the unsatisfactory ones, ensure that the same respondent was 
not interviewed twice and assist interviewers in solving dieir difficulties in 
the field. 

The research supervisor and all interviewers had Master’s degrees in 
Sodal Work or Sociology and so they all possessed training and experience 
of interviewing and techniques of field research. A good deal of mastery 
over interviewing methods was an indispensable asset rince considerate 
resistance on the part of respondents was experienced. Furthermore, inter¬ 
viewing slum-dwellers was a difficult task particularly since many cff them 
were known to be drinking illicit liquor. Six of the interviewers selected 
bad had their fieldwork training in the slum neighbourhoods in Delhi. Their 
•cordial relationships with the people in these neighbourhoods was a valuable 
asset since it helped to overcome resistance on the part of respondents. 
They were also able to enlist the cooperation of leaders among these people. 

For the purpose cff interviewing Upper Oass women drinkers a woman 
investigator was selected. She had accessilnlity and contacts with femilies 
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of anny officers and club members* These indeed were important con* 
siderations in her effectiveness in obtaining the needed information. Simi* 
laily, the contacts of some of the interviewers wiffi students in UniversiQr 
hostels, contractors of foreign liquor shops, and secretaries of dubs were 
found heli^ul in facilitating data collection. 

Pre-test ot Sdiedules 

A schedule was constructed incorporating the areas of inquiry suggested 
by Justic Tek Chand. To this were added some additional queries con¬ 
sidered relevant for the study. The schedule was pre-tested among 30 
persons known to the interviewers. The responses to this pilot study were 
used in making suitable modifications in the schedule. On the basis of 
this experience many of the responses were pre-coded. Certmn direct and 
precise questions were modified. For instance, it was found difficult for 
most respondents to answer what quantity of alcoholic drinks they con¬ 
sumed per month. It was relatively easier for them to answer how much 
money was spent on drinks on an average. Since it was noted that many 
of the respondents felt fairly uncomfortable in disclosing their names or 
addresses, lest the information might somehow be used against them, a 
sUp giving the name and address of the respondent and a code number 
was attached to the schedule. The inteniewers were instructed to explain 
to the respondents that these slips would be detached and only the code 
number would be left on the schedule. 

Data Collection 

Before the data collection was started by the interviewers, a series of 
discussions were held with titem by the Director of the Survey. The purpose 
and nature of the study and the interviewing techniques, etc. were covered. 
In addition to verbal explanations regarding the special meanings of terms 
used in the schedule, written instructions giving tiie methods of recording 
the responses were also gjven.® 

Although the interviewing time varied from drinker to drink^, once 
his consent to ffie interview was obtained, the average tiinc required for 
completing each schedule was between 20 to 25 minutes. Periodical meet¬ 
ings were held with the survey team during the perit^ of data collection 
to deal with the problems encountered as also to miuntain a note on the 
observations made by the field workers. 

The Nature ctf Field ProUems and thdr Sohation 

Resistance to providing information to the interviews came from a 
number of sources and manifested itself in a variety (rf manners. 'Die 
Country Liquor Shop Group consumers, on the whole, proved a fairly 
cooperative group once their initial resistance was dealt with. A very 
common way of putting off the interviewer by the respondent was to state 
that he was buying liquor not for himself but for som^ody else and there¬ 
fore he was not the right subject for interviewing. Some showed reluctance 
to be interviewed under the pretext that titey were in a huny and wuld 
not spare the time. This mi^t have been a fact in some cases rince inter¬ 
views at liquor shops were c^ten conducted during the evening hours when 


•. A copy of the Instructions to Interviewers is given in the Appendix of this 
report. 
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customers were naturally on their way back home. However> this was 
undoubtedly used as an excuse to get rid the interviewers, especially by 
higher officials. The permit-holders, who came from high somo-cooomic 
strata, frequently reacts in this manner. 

In some cases resistance was due to the suspicion and mis^ving about 
the purpose of the inquiries made. Some clearly associated the interviewers 
with the agencies interested in the enforcement of prohibition. Government 
officials in general seemed most unwilling to cooperate with the interviewers. 
Sometimes their resistance was partial in the sense that they did not wish 
to reveal in particular their names and exact official positions. It was usually 
possiUe in such cases to explain that the interviewers primarily sought 
this information in order to {dace them in an occupational category rather 
than for identifying the departments they served. Othem were unwilling 
to provide information on their inccune apparently as a carry-over of the 
distrust and resistance towards the income-tax inquiries. In these cases, 
apart from the explanaUon about the puipose of the study, the situation 
was improved by the explanation that the interviewers were interested 
merely in knowing as to what income-category they represented. 

Resistance from the poorer and less-educated drinkers came in the 
form of an accusation they made agmnst the rich who were ^eged to have 
amassed wealth by profiteering in the sale of drinks, blackmarketing or 
boot-legging and also against doctors who were alleged to have been involved 
in selling tinctures. The {X>lice and excise staff on the whole were alleged 
to be a patty to corru[>tion. Sometimes the interviewers were identified 
with the “government” and it was alleged that they had. their hands in 
always persecuting the poor {)eo|>le who could not afford to spend such on 
drinlang in any case. These resi)ondents were of the opinion that the 
“government” ought to get after the rich who drank ex[>ensive foreign 
liquors and those who drank in fashionable clubs. The assurance that the 
interviewers were contacting the rich {tersons and club members also 
reduced some of the hostility of this group. The contractors of liquor sho^ 
also encouraged their customers to coo{«rate with the interviewers. This 
factor facilitated data collection among the cu^omers of both country and 
foreign liquor shops. 

The up{>er class women drinkers were found to be a fairly difficult 
group to reach. The interviewer had to rdy heavily on her {)ers<mal 
contacts with women of this class to act as interpreters of the purpose of 
the survey. These women frequently felt that they should obtain the prior 
permission of their husbands before consenting to be interriewed. Inhitu- 
tions about acknowledging their drinking habit ap[>eared to be related to 
a kind of ambivalence over the acceptance of drinidng as a {>art of their life. 

A number of drinkers, whose names ap{>eared on the lists provided by 
the Excise Commissioner’s office, had given wrong or incomplete names 
and addresses. Obviously, such {>ersons could not be reached and alternate 
names had to be selected. In some cases, resistance took the form of 
putting off the interviewers by giving apimintments which were not kept. 
There were some permit-holders who resorted to this method. Some 
respondeitts answered a few questions satisfactmily but changed their mind 
in the middle, and either walked away or refused to coe{)erate with the 
interviewers. In a few cases, es|>ecially among the educated and the rich 
{)ersons, the interviewers were outright refused coo{>eration. Insulting 
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lemarks and threats of arrest or prosecution were also faced by the inter- 
sriewers. Some of these alleged that the inquiries were an encroachment 
on the freedom of the individuals and were completely unwarranted. Some 
respondents used a more dramatic approach in order to escape interviewing. 
One of them invited an interviewer to join him for a drink. After having 
spent nearly an hour listening to the detailed account of the respondent’s 
interests in poetry, the interviewer gently reminded him of the purpose of 
his visit. The respondent immediately got into a scooter leaving the 
interviewer guessing. 

On the whole, it may be said that the poor, illiterate and the simpler 
t3rpes of drinkers were most cooperative with the interviewers. The more 
educated well-to-do and sophisticated a person was, the more resistant 
and suspicious he was of the intendewers. 


aftP.C.—iO 



Si:U-Ol AFTER II 

SOC IO-IXONOMIC BA( KGROUND OF DRINKERS 

This chapter deals with certain social and economic characteristics of 
ririnkers and their families. An attempt is made to place them in broad 
categories with respect to their age, education, civil status, position in the 
family, occupation, living arrangements. They arc further classified on the 
basis of the size of the families they came from and total family income. 

AGE OF DRINKERS 

All drinkers in our samples were classified according to the age-groups 
they represented. The basis of classification was as follows : Age «n years 
(1) 10—19, (2) 20—29, (3) 30—39, (4) 40—49, (5) 50—59, 
(6) 60—69, (7) 70 and above. The following table pves the distribution 
of drinkers in terms of age-groups:— 
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In the Country Liquor Shop Group, the largest number of respondents 
(34-67 per cent) fell in the age-group 30—39. The next in order were 
tljc age groups 20—29 and 40—49. The age-range of 20—39 accounted 
fui 62 -67 per cent of the total number of drinkers in the group. The 
1*01 cign Liquor Shop Group closely followed this pattern with the largest 
cumber (36-00 per cent) falling in 30—39 age group and the age-groups 
20—29 and 40—49 trailing behind. Among Men in Slums again, the 
largest number (34-50 per cent) represented the 30—39 age-group with 
Dcu.ly one-fourths of the number falling in 40—49 age-group. The Gub- 
incmbers, however, showed a different pattern with half of the number 
representing 40—49 age-group, and 20 per cent in 30—39 age group. 
The Permit-holders also showed a deviation from the general pattern in 
the first three groups in so far as the age-group SO—59 was comparatively 
more pronounced. In this group drinking seemed more prevalent in the 
egc-rangc 40—69, this age-group making up for 63-07 per cent of the 
total. It would seem inevitable to find 86 per cent of the Hostelers ia the 
igc-group 20—29, due to the basis of selection of this sample. 

Among Women in Slums, there was a clustering in the upper age group 
f.e. from 40—70. This is understandable since in the slum communities 
from which these women came, drinking among older women was mucli 
moic acceptable socially than drinking by younger women. It was interest¬ 
ing to note a reverse trend among women counterparts from upper classes, 
Stiicrc the age group 20—29 was most pronounced. 

In summarising the above distributions, it may be pointed out that 
anioii!! Country Liquor Shop Group, Foreign Liquor Shop Group and Men 
in Slums, the age-group 30-—39 was most pronounced. On the other hand, 
(lie largest number of Club-members, Permit-holders and Women in Slums 
belonged to aee-groups of 40 and above. The Hostelers and Upper Gass 
Women largely represented the younger age-group of 20—29. pn the 
% 1 'hulc. drinkers above 60 years seemed numerically negligible in our samples. 

Sex Distribution of Drinkers 

The following table gives the distribution of drinkers according to sex:— 

TABLE 2 

Sex Distribution of Drinkers 


Category of Drinkers 

Male 

Female 

Tot«I 
No. of 
Drinker* 

Country Liquor Shop Group , * * 

(99*8^ 

t 

(0-17) 

6oo 

(lOOOO) 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group • • 

(9^7?) 

I 

(0-25) 

400 

(100*00) 

Ferntt-tioiders. 

. . 6o 

(9a’5t) 

(7*59) 

(XOO'OO) 
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It is significant to note that in ail only 7 women were included in thd 
tfiree categories. Five women were included in the sample of Pcrmii'holdcri) 
which consisted of persons from lairly well-to-do classes and those 'viih 
good social standing. It is conceivable that the proportion of women *vhO 
drink might be larger than the ones who came in our samples. However, 
it is safe to presume that drinking is vastly more common among men thail 
women. 


Educa&on Among Drinkers 

The data on Education was classified into 6 categories (i) Illiterats, 
<ii) Literate, i.e. could read or write, (iii) Primary, i.e. those who had 
passed 4th standard, (iv) Middle, i.e. those who had passed 8th standard, 
( v) Hi^ School, i.e. those who had passed matriculation or 11 th standard 
or equivalent standard examination* (vi) College—those having attended a 
college or any post-Iligh School academic institution offering diploma or 
degree courses. 

TABLE 3 


Educationtd Status cj Drinkers • 


Category 

Total 

No. 

of 

Drinkert 

UUterw 

ate 

Liters 

au 

Prim- 

wy 

Midd. 

le 

High Co'ilei* 
School 

foreign Liquor Shop 
Group • • 

• 400 

n 

(*•75) 

(i-ooj 

a 

(»*oo) 

(9*75? 

Ill 229 

(a? 75) (54*75) 

-Men i 0 Stums 

dub^membert « 

• 200 

• 40 

na 
(57 •«) 

31 

(15*50) 

26 

(I 3 *oo) 

( 11 *^ 

6 

( 3 *co) 

a 38 
( 5 - 00 ) ( 9500 ) 

• • 


• • 


Fennit4ioldert • 

. 65 

• « 

a • 

• • 

(7*«^ 

4 54 

(9*13) («3 08 ) 

.Hostelers « • 

. 50 

•• 

• • 

* • 

•• 

SO 

( 100 %) 

^omcD m Slums 

• 21 

21 

( 100 %) 

•• 


• • 

• • ♦ • 

Upper Class Women 

. 29 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• * 

a 27 
( 6 * 89 ) (93*1CJ 


The above table shows the distribution of drinkers in all but Countij 
Liquor Shop Group, with respect to their educational background. ^ Ths 
-data Is classified under 6 groups viz. Illiterate, Literate, Primary, MiddlSb 
High School and College. Among Foreign Liquor Shop Group, more than 
half of the total number were college-educated and more than 84 -50 per 
cent had at least High School education. Among aub-members. Permit- 
holders, Hostelers and Upper Class Women a high majority had received 
college education. It was only amongst the- Men in Slums and Women in 
Shsnn that college education was completely absent Amongst Men In 
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Slums 85'S per cent had not had education beyond the primary level and 
out of this 57 per cent were completely iUiterate. Among Women in Slums 
illiteracy was 100 per cent. 

The Research Supervisor contacted every customer at the two Country 
Liquor Shops on Bela Road and Pusa Road during 6 hours spread over 
2 days and obtained inf(»matioin on the educational status fnxn 100- 
customers, 50 from each shop. 

Out of a total of 100 persons contacted at the Country Liquor Shop, 
48 persons were illiterate, 2 were just literate, Le. could only read Hindi, 
20 had reached primary school level, 7 had attained Middle School level,. 
12 had attained High School standard and 11 had obtained College 
education. 


CMt Status of Drinkers 

AH respondents were classified, on the basis of their responses into 
five types: Sin^e, Married, Separated, Divorced and Widowed. The 
fidlowing table gives an analysis of drinkers according to these types:— 

TABLE 4 


Cwii Sta$us o] Drinknt 


Category 

Single 

Married 

Separated Divorced Widowed 

Total 

Cottiitry Liquor 

8 liop Group 

59 

(9*85) 

511 
(8517 

2 

( 0 * 33 ) 

• * 

28 

(4*67) 

600 

Foreign Liquor 

Shop Group 

no 
(a?* 50) 

281 
(70 25 ) 

I 

(**5) 

I 

(**5) 

7 

(1*75) 

400 

Men in Shunt 

14 

(7*00) 

170 
(85 00 ) 

a 

( 1 * 00 ) 


*4 

( 7 * 00 ) 

200 

Chib members 

4 

( 10 - 00 ) 

36 

( 9000 ) 

• • 

•• 

•• 

JO 

Fennit-holdcrt 

a 

( 3 *o 8 ) 

60 

(9a-3*) 

• • 

• • 

3 

(4*64) 

65 

fiattelers 

50 

( 100 * 00 ) 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

50 

Women in Siunu 

•• 

II 

(5**38) 

• • 

• • 

10 

( 47 * 62 ) 

ai 

Upper Cliiss Women 8 

20 


I 

• « 

20 


(*7*59) 

(68 •9«) 


(3*45) 




Among Country Liquor Shop Group. 85‘17V'<. were married and 
were single. The majority of Foreign Liquor ^op Group consumers i.e. 
*70’25®' were married and 27*50% were single. Men In Slums showed a 
rimilar'pa<-tem with 85% married and 7% single. Club-membjrs included 
90% married and 10% single. \ similar patte.*o was noticed among 
■ Pcrniit-holders who had 92*31 m'^rried and 3*08% single. All hostelers 
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were single. Among Upper Class Women 69-96% were niarrieJ and 
27*59% single, with 3*45% being divorced. It is signihcant to note that 
nearly one third of the Upper Class Women were unattached. Among 
Women in Slums 52*38% '.verc married and an almost equal number were 
widowed. This high percentage of the widowed can be explained on the 
basis of a social code among the slum-dv ellers. Drinking among elderly 
women, such as grandmothers was regarded mt re acceptable, whereas among 
young ^Is it was not approved. 

A prominent majority of drinkers in all categories except Hostelers were 
married persons. The Foreign Liquor Shop Group included the largest 
percentage of sin^e persons. i.e. more than one>fouiths of the total number. 


TABLES 

Oocupatienai DistHtuti^-^owntmint: Prwatt 


Category 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Private 

Other 

Total 

Country Liquor Sbqp Group . 

. . na 

(i8-93) 


12 

(2*00) 

800 

(100) 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group . 

99 

(24*75) 

288 

(72*00) 

aS 

400 

(100) 

Mao in Shunt 

(3a*50) 

»5i 

(75*50) 

ii 

300 

(100) 

Chibogiembett 

(l4 

(.?S 

2 

(5) 

40 

(100) 

Fermit-holdert 

(7*69^ 

(9077S 

(1*5^ 

*5 

(100) 

Hoatelert . « • ^ 

. I 

(a) 

, , 


90 

(100) 

Women in Shunt . 

(19*0^ 

10 

(47*4a) 

7 

(93*38) 

31 

(too) 

Upper Clatt Women 

(*4-14^ 

(17**4) 

17 

(5«*6a) 

*9 

(teo) 


All respondents were asked whether they were in Government or private 
employment. AU persons in the eroplw of the Central, State or local 
government were classified under tl\e “Government” category. “Others** 
mcluded persons who were unemployed, students or other dependents. The 
rest were classified as “Private” category. 

Among Country Liquor Shop Group a preponderating majority 
(79*17%) were in private employment, whereas Government employment 
accounted for 18*83%. The percentages were generally similar for Foreign 
Liquor Shop Group with 72% in private employment and 24*75% in 
Government employment. This was closely simila.' to the pattern among 
Men in Slums -with 75*50% being in private emplo 3 ^ment and 22*50®o in 
Government service, a majority of whom vrere municipal sweepers. Among 
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Qub-members, private employment accounted for 85% and Government 
employment for 10%; 90*77% of Permit holders were in private emplo)^ 
ment and 7*69% in Government service. The categories of Hostelers, 
Women in Slums and Upper Class Women were not very significant in this 
context since a large number of drinkers among these were noo-worketa 
and even among those who were employed no significant trend was notice* 
able. The main observation of these findings is that a fairly high propoi^ 
tion of drinkers in almost all categories belonged to private service, and 
a minority were found to be in Government service. The highest percentage 
of Government employees (24*75%) was found to be among the JForeign 
Liquor Shop Group. 

Occnpafional Classification of Drinkers 

The respondents were classified on the basis of thdr occupation in 
groups as follows: 

(i) Administrative, Supervisoiy and Executive. 

(ii) Self*employed Persons—skilled and unskilled. 

(iii) Employees of Subordinate Services—public and private. 

(iv) Professionals. 

(v) Housewives. 

(vi) Manual workers. 

(vii) Others. 


The meaning of these terms is explained below: 

(i) Administrative, Supervisory and Executive .—The jobs in this cate* 
gory involved responsibility for organising work through other subordinate 
staff for administrative and supervisory functions. Tliis group included 
positions such as deputy secretaries, managers of business, principals of 
colleges, mana^ng directors of indust^ etc. 

(ii) Self-employed Persons—skilled and unsM/ed.—Persons in this 
category included persons skilled and unskilled who were employed by 
drivers, agriculturists, Shoe>makers etc. 

(iii) Employees of Subordinate Services—PubBc and Private .—^This 
categoiy included persons skilled and unskilled who were employed by 
others in subordinate positions e.g. lower and upper division clerl^ labora¬ 
tory technicians, store-keepers, assistants, draftsmen, fitters etc. 

(hr) Profesdoruds.—This group included persons whose work generally 
required formal training, who possessed a professional degree or diploma 
and other avocations generally referring to some type of social service. This 
group covered such persons as doctors, lecturers, lawyers, painters, ardti- 
tects, muridans, dancers etc. 



(v) Housewives .—This Tefentd to women who were occnided in houso^ 
keeping and did not have an outnde job. 

(w) Manual Workers .—This category included persons employed as 
wage earners engaged in manual work e.g, stone-cuttersy sweepers, factory 
labour domestic servants, coolies etc. 

(vii) Others .—This category included persons who were dependenta 
pennoners, unemployed, students etc. 

The following table indicates the clasaficadon of occupations of drinkers 
in our samples. 



al Distrihi4ii0rt cf Drwiurs 
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Looking at the distribution presented in the foregoing toole. Empluyees 
ot Suborciiiiate Services—public and private—predominated among the 
Country Liquor Shop Group. Next to them in order wete the self-employed 
worker^ (3U-33%). Manual Workers constiiaicd 20 of the total 
number. Administrative, Supervisory and Executive positions were held by 
7-67%. Among the Foreign Uquor Shop Group, the largest percentage 
(29-75%) of drinkers represented Administrative, Supervisory and Execu¬ 
tive positions. Among them were persons such as deputy sc^rotatics, 
technical supervisors, spinning masters, labour officers, cco. Almost equal 
percentage accounted for self-employed persons, employees of suoordinate 
services and professionals, 28%, 23% and 20-75% respecthcly. House¬ 
wives, manual workers aand others constituted an exuenidy small per¬ 
centage. 

Among Men in Slums, manual workers constituted the largest group, 
(45-50%). They included a sizable number of quarry-workers, sweepers 
and factoiy workers. Among the self-employed (39*50%) were a fairly 
large number of shoe-makers, rickshaw pullers, hand-cart pullers etc. The 
remaining occupational groups accounted for a negligible number of 
persons. 

The Club-members included a preponderatins percentage of Adminis¬ 
trative. Supervisory and Executive jobs. Among them were a number of 
high officials in the Army and Air Force and top executives of business 
and industrial establishments. This is understandable since the member¬ 
ship of such clubs usually consists of persons from upper income groups. 
Among Permit-holders again an overwhelming majority (86*15%) fell in 
the category of Administrative, SuTer\!Sory and Executive jobs. These 
included persons such as hotel proprietors, landlords, managers of busi¬ 
ness, building contractors etc. 

Among Hostelers, excepting 2% all fell into the category referred 
to as “Offiers” since they were not employed. Among women In slums, 
more than half (57*15%) were Manual Workers and about one-third 
were Housewives. Upper Class Women included 44*83% Housewives, 
24*14% Professionals, among whom were school tea<*hers. lecturers and 
jour nalis ts, and 13*79% Employees of SuborcUnate Services such as clerks. 
The 4 women included in “Others” were ctffiege students. 

Some of the salient features of the foregoing occupational distribution 
of drinkers may be summarized. The categories of Qub members and 
Permit-holders included high percentages of Admimstrative, Supervisory 
and Executive positions. On the other extreme were Men in Slums, 
Women in Slums who showed a sizable number of manual workers among 
them. The Foreign Liquor Shop Group included a larger number of 
Professionals. Self-employed Workers figured prominently among Country 
Liquor Shop Grouo and Men in Slums. The Foreign Liquor Shop Group 
included a much larger proportion of Administrative, Supervisor and 
Executive positions and that of Professionals as compared to the Country 
Liquor Shop Group. 

IMnkv/s Position in the Famny 

Everv respon<kat in our sample-! ^^•as asked whether he or she oceti^cd 
the position cf n head of the family. If one carri^ majot res^s-bih^ 
of supporting the family, he was classified as head of the family. This 
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infonnation was asked in order to know the position of tesponsibili^ 
drinkers occupied in their family. The following table shows the distri¬ 
bution of respondents in two groups: (1) Heads, and {2) Hon-beads. 


TABLE? 

PotUum of Drinkm in th$ Pamify 


Category Heads Non- Total 

beads No. of 
Drinkers 


■Country Liquor Shop Group . 
PoteigD Liquor Shop Croup . 
Menin Slums . • • 

-Qub-membert . . . 

Tennls-boldets 

Hostelers . . . . 

Women In Shims . 

Upper Class Women . . 


(73<») 

i 6 a 
(ay 00 ) 

600 

(xoo*oo) 


*47 

(36-75) 

400 

( 100 * 00 ) 

(aa-JS) 

(17-50) 

aoo 


6 

( 15 . 00 ) 

40 


10 

(*5-39) 

« 

•• 

50 

(lOO-OO) 

50 

(a«*5^ 

15 

(7**43) 

ax 

•• 

(lOO-O^ 



Looking at the distribution in the above table it is noticed that nearly 
three-fourths of drinkers from among the Country Liquor Shop Group, 
Men in Slums, Club-members and Permit-holders occupied the position 
of head of their family. Among Foreign Liquor Shop Group, while more 
than half of the drinkers were Heads, a sizable number, i,e. 36'7S% were 
Non-heads. None of the Hostelers and Upper Gass Women were Heads. 
It was significant to note that more than one-fourths of the Women in 
Slums were heads of their families. 

On the whole* majority of the men drinkers in our samples were hends 
of families. Very few of the women drinkers were beads of their famiies 
which is in conformity with the general pattern for women in India. Ihe 
relatively larger percentage of Non-heads among drinkers from Country 
Liquor Shop Group, Foreign Liquor Shop Group and Men in Slums may 
be related to the earlier observation that these three groups included a 
sizable number of persons in younger age groups of 20—^29 years, as 
against Gub-members and Permit-holders who were more frequently 
Ibund in the upper age-groups of 40 and above. 
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Natnre of Lhiag A mu i ge iucnta 

Drinking is sometimes believed to be related to loneliness. .^11 drinkers 
were asked whether they were living alone, with their family or other 
relatives or with friends who were not related to them. The following table 
presents a distribution of the living arrangements of drinkers. 

TABLES 

Lmng Arrangemtnit of Drinktn 


Category Alone With With Total 

Rlatives/ friendt Ko of 
family Reafxmdent a 


Couiitfy Liquor Shop Group 

TO 

(JI*«7) 

523 
(87 17) 

( 1 * 1 ^ 

600 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group 

(13*^ 

( 8 s*oo) 

6 

(*• 50 ) 

400 

Men la Shunt 

. . »7 

( 8 * 50 ) 

( 89 * 50 ) 

(a»o4 

too 

Qub^meinbert 

(I0*0(J 

3« 

^*00) 

•• 

40 

Pcrmit-holdert 

0 • n 

( 3 * 08 ) 

( 96 *^^ 

•• 

65 

Women in Shunt . 

• • ♦ • 

ai 

(lOO’Oo) 

•• 

ti 

Upper Ottt Women 

(a4*M^ 

aa 

(75*86) 

•• 

19 


Among Country Liquor Shop Group, Foreign Liquor Shop Group, Men 
in Slums, Club-members and Permit-holders a high majority reported to 
be living with their families or relatives. The percentage of those living 
alone was the highest among Foreign Liquor Shop Group, (13 *50%), and 
next in order was that among Country Liquor Shop Group (11*67%). 
In the case of Hostelers the basis of selection bang their living away from 
families in hostels, the above distribution has no relevance. All of the 
Women in Slums were living with their families or relatives, whereas a 
sizable number. 24*14% of Upper Gass Women were livins alone. Here 
spin the method of selection, viz., including drinkers from among working 
girls* hostels, undoubtedly determined the nature of living arrangements in 
some cases, and the cla^cation is not therefore wholly relevant. 

Families of Drinkers 

All respondents were asked to Indicate the total number of members 
in their families. The families were then grouped Into four classes: (i) 
those having 1—3 members (ii) 4—6 members, (iii) 7—9 members (iy) 
10 and above. The following table presents a distribution of drinkers rin 
Ae variable of family size. 
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TABLE 


Sizs of Pani'iii 


Category 

1-3 

4-^ 

7-9 

lO & above 

Total No, 
of drinker* 

Country Liquor Shop 
Group 

lOO 

(i 8.I7) 

219 

(36.50) 

162 

(47.00) 

110 

(18.33) 

600 

Foreign Liquor Shop 
Group 

66 

(16.50) 

168 

(42.03) 

144 

(31.00) 

,44 

(15.00) 

400 

.Men in Slums 

21 

(10.50) 

73 

(36.50) 

. 79 

(39.50) 

47 

(15.50) 

aoo 

Club-memben 

8 

(20.00) 

f6 

(40.00) 

, *3 

(34.50) 

3 

(75-0) 

40 

Termit-holdeis 

8 

(12.31) 

(50.77) 

10 

(49.43) 

(7*69) 


Hostelers 

(loo) 

(50.03) 

16 

(31.00) 

(lO.OO) 

50 

Borneo ia Slums 

(4.7S) 

11 

(54.38) 

, 7 

(33-33) 

• 

(9.54) 

21 

Upper class Women 

^1.03) 

1$ 

(51.73) 

4 

(13.79) 

(345) 

*9 


In all categories of drinkers except Men in Slums the largest group 
consisted of those having families with 4 to 6 members. Among Men in 
Slums, the largest numixr (39:50%) came from families with 7 to 9 
members, and the next largest group (36-50%) came from families vrith 
4 to 6 members. Families with 10 and more members showed the greatest 
frequency (18-33%) among Country Uquor Shop Group. The smallest 
and the largest families were relatively less frequent among drinkers in all 
categories. 

.family Income Per Month 

All respondent:; were asked to state the tohd income enmed by dl 
members of their families per month. The figures ^ven below refer to family 
income per month in rupees. In a few cases where the income was in* 
definite and fluctuated between weeks or months, the respondents were 
requested to ^ve the average income per month. 

The respondents were placed in nine income groups as follows: 

(1) Below Rs. 50; (2) 50—99; (3) 100—249; (4) 250—499; 
(5) 500—749; (6) 750—999; (7) 1000—1499; (8) 1500—1999; (9> 
2000 and above. 
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Upper Out Women 
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A large majority of Country Liquor Shop Group (89*07%) fell in 
family income of less than Rs. 500 per month. Persons with family 
bcomc of Rs. 1000 and above were quite scarce (1*99%) in this group. 
Among Foreign Liquor Shop Croup however, the majority (63*75%) 
belonged to families with incomes over Rs. 500 per month. 

The Men in Slums belonged almost exclusively to the income group^ 
of less than Rs. 250 per month. There were only 22 out of 200 (11%') 
who had family incomes over Rs. 250/-. The Qub-members on the other 
band showed a reverse pattern. Almost all of them had a family income 
of more than Rs. 500, and more than half (57*50%) had family income 
of Rs. 2000 and above per month. The Permit-holden again represented 
a pattern of distribution similar to that of Club-members with a vast 
m.tjority (95*39%) belonging to well-to-do families with .incomes of 
Rs. 750 and above. Among Women in Slums. 19 out of 21, or almost 
all of them belonged to families with income of less than Rs. 250. The 
Upper Qass Women on the other hand came mainly from the higher 
income groups of Rs. 1000 and above, with only 6 out of 29 falling in 
the family income bracket of Rs. 250—1000. 

Earaeis and Dependails in Drinkers Families 

Besides the size and income of families of drinkers, the respondents- 
were also asked to state the number of earners and dependents in their 
families. The average number of earners and dependents is given in Table 
No. 11. 

Table 11 


Eanun and Dependents in Drinker^s Families . 


Total 

Category No. of 

Respondentt 

Eamett 

Depdtt. 

Total 
No. of 
Earners 
& 

Depdtt. 

Af. No. 
of 

Eameit 

Af. Now 
of 

Depdta* 

Country Liquor 
Shop Group 

€oo 

ixop 

3,028 

4»i57 

1*84 

5-04 

Foreign Liquor 
Shop Group 

400 

<98 

U791 

M89 

*•74 

4-47 

Alen in Shunt 

200 

355 

x»ooo 

1.355 

1*77 

5*00' 

Club*ineinbert 

40 

<3 

153 

216 

1-57 

3-82 

Pennit*holdef« 

<5 

t*3 

296 

409 

1-73 

4-55 

Hoitelert 

SO 

91 

263 

355 

1-84 

5 •ad* 

Women In Shunt • 

It 

43 

90 

133 

2*04 

4>i8* 

Upper Clast Women 

19 

47 

80 

117 

i*6a 

2-75 
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Among Country liquor SRiop sample tbe average number of earners per 
family was 1'84 and tlm average number of dependimts 3*04. The Formgo 
liquor Shop Group showed a smaller average of eamerk (1*74) and 4*47 
average depradents. The Men in Slums had about the same average earners 
in their families as the Foreign liquor Shop Grow, but a somewhat larger 
number of average dependents, viz. 3*00. llie (iub>members diowed t^ 
least average earners of all categories, viz. 1*37. The Permit-4ioldeis 
showed no marked difference, with average earners bdng 1*73 and average 
dependents 4*33. The Hostelers had 1*84 average earners and 3*26 
average dependtots. Women in Slums had the lanest number of average 
earners in all categories, i.«. 2*4. This is probaUy Wanse a large nnmlw 
of Women In Slums worked outside of tbdr home. This pattern was 
reversed among Upper Qass Women, with the average earners bdng 1*62. 
and the average dependents 2*73. 

No consistent tendency could be noticed regarding the average number 
'Ci dependents in various categories, exc^rt that in the relatively poorer 
ealegories /.e. the country liquor Shop Group and Men b Shuns, the average 
aaaber of dependents was relatively larger. 


SiP.C.—20 



SUB-CHAPTER HI 


THE NATURE OF DRINKING 

This chapter deals with the nature diiiddng habits of respcmdents. 
An attempt is made here to present infonnadon relating to whether the 
respondent drank tegv^lv qt occadonallv, the frequency of his drinking» 
{dace and company for drinking, type of alcoholic drinks consumed and 
sources from which drinks were usually procured etc. The inquiry also 
dealt ^th the age and drcumstances in vwdi the respondent was initiated 
to drinking and the reasons he attributed for his continuing to drink. Also 
induded were aspects such as average expenses on drinking per month, 
iriiether drinking had affected his health and whether the respondent believed 
himself to be addicted to drinking. 

Type of drinking 

AH respondents were requested to state whether th^ drank legulariy 
or occarionaDy. The following table indicates how many drinkers of each 
categmy described themselves as regular or occasional drinkers. 

Tablb 12 


Type of Drinking 


Category 

Total 
No. of 
Drinkers 

Regular 

Oocgsiona} 

Ccnuitry Liquor Shop Group • • 

800 

109 

(rt-r?) 

(...% 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group • 

400 

(as-as) 

30T 

( 7 «- 75 > 

Men In Shuns. 

. • 200 

68 

( 34 * 00 ) 

13* 

(66*00) 

Qnb-mtmbert. 

• 40 

19 

( 47 * 50 ) 

21 

(52-50) 

Permh-holdett. 

65 

26 

(4000) 

. 39 

(60*00) 

Hostelers. 

• • 50 

( 6 *o 4 

( 94 *^ 

Women In Slums. 

• 

•• 

21 

(100*00) 

Upper Class Women .... 

29 

( 13 * 7 ^ 

25 

( 86 * 21 ) 
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In all categones ot drinkers, the majority belonged to the gl« w of 
occasional drinkers. However, among Men b ^ums, Qub-membets and 
Permit'bolders the proportionate gap between occasional and regular drinken 
seemed to narrow down due to a relatively higher percentage of regular 
drinkers in these categories. For instance, among Country Liquor Sb(^ 
and Foreign Liquor Shop Group, the ratio regular to occasional drinkers 
was approrimatdy 1:4 and 1:3 respectively, whereas among Qub>members 
wd Permit-holders it was nearly 1:1 and 2:3 respectively. Among Men 
m Slums the percentage of regular drinkers was falriy hig^ viz. 34%. It 
was noted that 3 out of SO Hostlers and 4 out of 20 Upper Oass wbmen 
were regular drinkers. Among Women b Slumsj aU were occasional drinkers. 
The bi^er percentage of regular (Makers among Men b Slums, Oub* 
members ^d Permit-holders may be due, apart from the tegular nabre of 
beir drinking, to a lesser bbbition b aclmowledgbg the fact of their drink¬ 
ing regularly, or a greater acceptance of driidang as a part of bdr life- 
The Men b Slums on the one hand and Qub-members and Permit-holders 
on the other, represented {wo extremes of socio-economic levels as judged 
b terms of their bcome and occupation. 

Fkeqoeticy of DrinUng 

The frequencjr with which persons consume alcoholic drinks bdicates 
the meanbg and significance attadied to dtbkbg b their life. For a person 
who drinks daily, drinkins evidoitly has becrnne a necessary part of life, 
whereas a person who drinks on spedal occasitms such as Holi or a fai^ 
weddbg treats dtbldng as a frifl to the usual merry-makbg and festivities. 
Respondents were classified bto four groups on the basis of the frequency 
of beir drinking as follows: (1) Persons who drank daily; (2) those ubo 
drank once a monb. This group bduded persons who druik on an aver¬ 
age once a monb; among bese were bcluded persons who stated bat they 
usually drank if bey happened to meet friends who would btdte bem to 
drink; (3) bose vbo drank more than once a monb but not dally; (4) per¬ 
sons who drank on spedal occasions only, such as Diwali, Holi, BaisakU, 
certain reli^ous festivals, weddbgs, birtlmys etc. It was be bterviewers* 
impression that some persons mi^t have under-estimated be frequency of 
beir (Mnkbg. 


Table 13 

Frequency of Drinking 


Category 

Total 

No. of 
drinkers 

Daily 

Once a 
month 

More than 
onoe a 
month 
but not 
dally 

On 

spedal 

occasions 

Country Liquor Shop Group 

6oo 

60 

(lO'OO) 

*52 

(25-33) 

239 

(39-84) 

<49 

(24-83) 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group 

400 

(15-75) 

70 

(17-50) 

165 

(41*25) 

102 
(23 30) 

Men In Slums 

• 200 

(aa-50^ 

24 

(12 00) 

8a 

(41-00) 

(24-50) 
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TABLE 13 (contd.) 


Category 

Total 
No. of 
drinkers 

DaUy 

Once a 
month 

More than on 
once a special 

month occasions 
but not 
daily 

Oub-membcrs 

40 

17 

(42*50) 

t 

( 250) 

21 

(52*50) 

I 

(2*50) 

Periiiu*holders 

<55 

21 

(32*50) 

(4*20) 

31 

(47*70) 

ro 

(15*38) 

Hifttelen 

50 

2 

(4*10) 

(lO-OO) 

17 

(34*00) 

26 

(52-00) 

Women in Slums . 

21 

4 4 

(4*76) 

(14*29) 

17 

(80-95) 

Upper Qass Women 

19 

4 4 

(6*89) 

12 

(41*38) 

, 15 

(51*73) 


Among the Country Liquor Shop Group, the largest number (39*83% ) 
stated that they drank mote than once a month but not daily. Nearly one- 
fourth (25*33% ) drank once a month. Almost an equal number (24*83%) 
drank on spedid occasions. A relatively small number, i-e. 10% acknow¬ 
ledged that tb^ dimik ddly. 

Among Foreign Liquor %op Group again, the largest number 141*25%) 
Mated that they drank more tbm once a month but not daily. Nearly one- 
fourth of the total number (25*80%) drank on q^edal occasions. A su¬ 
able number (15*75%) .were daily drinkers. Among Men in Slums the 
largest number (41%) drank more than once a month not daily. A 
substantial aumter in this group, i.e. 22*50% were daily drinkers. Almou^ 
only this numbn acknowledged that they drank dtuly, it was tte interviewers* 
impression that probably a much larger number among Men in Sums drank 
daily. This impression is based on the comments made by neighbours ateui 
persons interriewed that many among the latter were accustomed to drink¬ 
ing daily. Among Uiose who drank on special occasions there were many 
who stat^ that drinking was customary on the occasion of birth of a chfla 
in the caste-group, a law-suit wcm, or a wedding etc. This group ^duded 
quarry workers from a Rajasthan community among whom drinking was 
customary on the occarion of worship of “Devi”. Among^ Qub-membcrs, 
more than half ^ank more than once a month but not daily, and persov 
who drank daily constituted a high percentage, 42*50. Among Pemut- 
^Iders again, Ae pattern seemed similar to diat among 0ub-members, vridi 
47*69% who dra^ more than once a month but not daily, and 52*30% 
who drank daily. 

Amcmg Hostelers, more than half drank on spMial occ^ions, 34% 
drank more than once a month but not daily, and daily drinl^g was very 
rare (4%). Among Women in Slums a pr^ominent majority (80*85%) 
drank on spedal occarions such as weddings, or birth of a son among the 
caste group, when drinking on the part of older women was regarded 
acceptable. Among Upper Class Women again, more than half drank on 
special occasions, and 41-39% drank more than once a month but not daily. 
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borne outstanding features of this distribution may be highlighted. On 
the whole, majority of drinlmis were those who drank more than once • 
aionth but not daily. Persons who drank once a month constituted a nedi- 
gible number in most categortes except the Countiy Liquor Shop Group and 
the Foreign Liquor Shop Group. Daily drinkers formed a small minority 
m most categories except Qub-members. Permit-holders and Men in 
Could it be that persons from the most affluent and the poorest classes were 
less squeamish about acknowledging that they drank dafly, or that drinking 
formed an integral part of their daily life for different reasooa? Among the 
relatively poorer groups of drinkers, the special occasions on which persons 
drank customarily were e.g. Holi, Baisakhi, weddings and teligous festivals, 
whereas among die richer sections of drinkers, such events were more often 
celebrations of birth-days, job promodons. New Year’s Eve, and parties 
where business associates or offleers got together. 

Type of Alcoholic Drinks Consumed 

A knolwedge of the kind of alcoholic drinks consumed by drinkers ii 
indispensalde to planning a method of regulation of drinking , »!w»rfiitniiig 
financial implicadons of drinking, as also effects on the healdi of drimtos. 
All respondents were requested to state what type of drinks were consumed 
by them. The four types were classified as follows: (1) Forei gn Liquor— 
This included Indian manufactured and imTOrted WMsky, Brandy, Rum. 
Gin, Wines, Liquors, Beer and Gder. (2) Country Liquor—^ibis included 
Plain, Ordinary spiced and Special spiced (3) B^ Foreign and Country 
Liquor—Some respondents reported that they drank both Foreign and 
Country Liquors. (4) Others—This included spirits, tinctures and other 
Country fermented drinks e.g- “Kachchi Sharab”. Some respondents stated 
that they drank more than one type of drink. This explains why the total 
■amber of answers in some categories exceeded the number ot respondents 
in that category. 

Table 14 

Type of Alcoholic Drinks Consumed 


Category 

Total 
No. of 
Respdts. 

Foreign 

Liquor 

Country 

Liquor 

Both 

Foreim 

and 

Country 

Others 



I 

2 

3 

4 

Country Liquor Shop Group •. 

6oo 


442 

158 

( 2-3^ 

I 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group . 

400 


(73-87) 

(24-33) 

78 

Men in Slums 

Qub-members 

200 

40 

(80-50) 

(r-s<^ 

38 

(79-50) 

(19-50) 

. *9 

to-50) 

2 

(-25) 

(39-^ 

Permit-holders 

«5 

(95-00) 

83 


(5-00) 

2 


Hostelers .... 

50 

(9«-93) 

_ 41 

r 

(3*07) 

6 

2 

Women in Slums 

2X 

(8a-oo) 

(2-00) 

16 

(l2*0O) 

(4-00) 

(23-81^ 

Upper Class Women 

ay 

7 

(76-19) 

% 


(72-41) 


(27-59) 
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While nearly three-fourths of the Country Uquor Shop Group (75*67%) 
drank Country Liquor, 26*33% drank both Country and Foreign LJquor 
and a small number (2*33%) also drank spirits and tinctures. Among 
Foreign Liquor Shop Group, more than three-fourth (80*50%) drank 
Forei^ Liquors, whue 19*50 drank both Foreign and County Liquors. 
Majority of Men in Slums stated that they drank Country Liquor, only 
1*50% drank Foreign Liquor and 9*50% drank both Foreign and Country 
^pes. A sizatde number i^. 39% reported on drinking spirits, tinctures 
and other home-made varieties. It is the interviewers* impression that a 
much larger number than 39% probably drank spirits and tinctures. How¬ 
ever, ^ce these were consider low-status dri^s and probably because 
they were illicit, there was a tendency among some to assert that they drank 
either Country or Foreign Liquors only. 

Nearly all Club-members and Permit-holders drank F^eign Liquors, 
with a very small number in each group drinking both Foreign and 
Country laquors. Majority of Hostelers drank Foreign Liquor, with 
14% ranking both Foreign and Country Liquor, and surprisin^y, 4% 
reported to be drinking spirits, tinctures and other Country fermen^ 
liqucua. None of the Women in Slums stated to be drinldng Foreign 
Liquor. Most of them drank either Country Liquor or spirits and tinc¬ 
tures. A majority of Upper Class Women drank Foreipi Liquors and 
27*59% drank Country Liquors. 

To summarize, the rdatively affluent categories e.g. Club-members. 
Permit-holders and Upper Qass Wcmien mos% drank Fordgn liquors 
and none in these categories drmik spirits and tinctures. The cate^nies 
at the other extreme on the economic scale Wz> Men in Slums and Women 
in Slums drank Country liquors and not too seldom, ^irks and tinctures. 

It was noted that some drinkers who normally drank Foreign or 
Country Liquor tocric to spirits and tinctores whra they were short d 
money to buy the former. Some preferred spirits and tinctures due io 
their superior potency as compared to Foreign arid Country liquors; this 
implied that relatively smaller quantities of spirits and tinctures would 
suffice to produce intoxicatioii. Some drank spirits and tinctures when 
licensed drinks wre not available on dry days. 

Sources of Procuring Drinks 

An effort was made to ascertain the extent to which drinkers procured 
(heir drinks from licensed shops and from other illicit sources. They were 
asked to state from where they usually procured drinks and were classi¬ 
fied as follows: (i) Licensed shops (ii) Other sources, and (iii) Both. 
“Other Sources” included individuals who were known to have a ready 
supply of alcoholic drinks especially on dry days, small eating places such 
as the kind where truck-drivers stop to have tea or meals, or offices of 
some doctors who sold spirits and tinctores intended for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. The respondents who stated that they obtained drinks either 
from licensed shops or from “other sources” with equal frequency were 
placed in the group “both”. Ei^t women in Slums express inability 
to state tiie place where drinks were obtained as the men in the family 
brought the drinks and the women did not know the sources. It is 
conceivable that perhaps some req)ondents who often oMained their dri^s 
from aiidt sources refrained from stating this. In spite ctf the posriWe 
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inaccuracy stemming from this ^pe of reservation on the part of some 
respondents it was agnificant to note ^t at least a few stated that they 
usually bought their drinks from illicit sources or that they bought them 
from both licensed shops and illicit sources. Recourse was had to illicit 
sources largely when respondents needed drinks on dry days, (w becaim 
they needed them in large quantities, or because they consumed spirits 
and tinctures which were not sold in licensed shops. 

TABLE IS 

Soure*t of Proewring DrMt 


Category 

Total 

Hac^ 

Respdt. 

Lioenseed 

Shops 

Other 

Sources 

Both, 

Country Liquor Shop Group * 

. . Coo 

580 

(96-67) 

(-8^ 

IS 

(a-S) 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group • 

. . 400 

387 

(96-75) 

• • 

* 3 ^ 

( 3 -a 5 ) 

Men In Slums , • 

. • aoo 

138 

(64*00) 

14 

(7-00) 

58 

39-00) 

Chib-members • « 

. . 40 

40 

(100) 

• • 

• • 

Permit«holclers • « • 

. . 65 

6a 

t 95 - 3 ^ 

e • 

(4-6^ 

Hostelert • • • 

. . 50 

49 

(98-00) 

• • 

(a-<») 

Women in Slums • 

13 

( 69 -a 3 ) 

(30-77 

•• 

Upper Class Women 

29 

*7 

( 93 ' to ) 

( 3 - 4 S) 

( 3 - 45 ) 


Among Country Liquor Shop Group and Forri^ Liquor 9iop Group 
most of the drinkers stated that they purchased their dri^ from licensed 
shops. A small minority in each group (2*S% and 3‘2S% req>ectiv^) 
reported diat both licensed shops and illidt sources ^trere used. Among 
Men in Sums, a large majority (64%) stated that they used licensed shops, 
7% used "other sources” and as many as 28% stated that they used both 
holders, Hostelers and Upper Class .Women stid^ that they procured drinks 
holders. Hostelers and Upper-Class Women stated that they procured drinks 
from licensed shops. It was interesting to note that at least three Permit- 
holders, one Hostder and two Upper Class Women acknoudedged die use 
of illicit sources. Among Women in Slums, 4 out 13 stated diat drinks 
were purchased from ‘'other sources”. 

An unndstakable impression of the interviewers was that ahhough most 
4 hinken except Men and Women in Slums reported that drinks were pro* 
cured from licensed shc^, a large number oi drinkers from other categories 
hdieved that it was not difficuh to procure drinks fmn unlicensed sources. 
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CMiyaiiy For Drinking 

Indulgence in alcoholic drinks is often believed to be associated ^ with 
a desire for sociability or a need for being accepted among ones friwids* 
Conversely, drinking alone is sometimes considered somewhat pathological 
or indicative of an emotional imbalanco- In other words, drinldng in com¬ 
pany is generally regarded as more natural or more acceptable than drinking 
alone. All drinkers were asked to state, whether they usually drank in the 
company of friends, relatives or alone- In the following table is ^ven the 
dassification of drinkers accor^ng to the company for drinking. 

TABLE I6 


Company/or Drinh'ng 


Category 

With 

friends 

With 

Relatives 

Alone 

Total 
No. of 
Respdts. 

Country Liquor Shop Group . 

353 
( 42 - 17 ) 

94 

(15-66) 

(42-17) 

400 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group . 

263 

(65-75) 

13 

(3-25) 

124 

(31-00) 

400. 

Men in Slums .... 

. 122 
(61 00) 

-19 

( 9-50) 

59 

(29-50) 

200 

Club-membars .... 

36 

(90 00) 

• • 

(io<w) 

40 

Fesmit holders .... 

56^ 

( 86 - 15 ) 

(1*54) 

S 

(12-31) 


Hostelers. 



j 

50 

(98-00) 

•• 

(2-00) 

▼omen in Slums .... 

6 

(28-57) 

12 

(57-14) 

(14*29) 

ex 

WpperOiss Women 

27 

(93*10) 

•• 

(6-i) 

*9 


Among Country Liquor Shop Sample, it was significant to note that an 
equal number ije. 42*17% drank with friends as alone. A small minority 
of 15*66% drank witii relatives. The Foreign liquor Shop Group indud- 
ad a lar^ majority (65*75%) who drank in the company of friends, and 
31% drank alone. Among Men in slums, 61% drank in the company of 
friends whereas 29*50% drank alone. Among Qab-members, Permit- 
holders, Hostelers and Upper Class women, majority drank with friends. 
Women in ^ums proidded an exception to this pattern with more than half 
^ them drinking with relatives. 

In general, drinking with friends was the most frequent and with rela¬ 
tives the least frequent in all categories except Women in Slums. 
There was a rizable number among Country Liquor Shop Group and 
Foreign Liquor Shop Group who drank by themselves. 
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Places where Drinks are Consumed 

Drinking in restaurants or bars has been prohibited in Delhi. This has 
led to certain changes in the drinking habits of people. In some cases, 
persons would consume drinks at home. Where this is not feasible, either 
because the person does not wish to be seen drinking by his family, or 
because he prefers to drink in friends’ company, drinks are consumed at 
friends’ places. There is a group of drinkers who used neither their home 
nor a friend’s home as the place where drinking is done, but use other 
places. The “other” places include hotels, pubUc parks, clubs, hostels, 
offices, streets, taxis etc. AH respondents were asked to state where they 
usually consumed drinks. The responses were grouped into three classes: 
(1) persons who consumed drinks at home (2) at a friend’s place, or (3) 
other places. 


TABLE vt 

Places where Drinks were ccnsvmtd 


Category 

Home 

Friend’s 

place 

Others 

No. of 
Respon¬ 
dents 

Country Liquor Shop Group . 

. 400 
( 66 - 67 ) 

i8o 

(30-00) 

20 

(3-33) 

600 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group . 

i <5 

( 41 - 25 ) 

205 

( 5 »- 25 ) 

30 

(7-50) 

400 

Men in Slums . • • . 

98 

( 49 -00) 

(47-50) 

, 7 

( 3 ‘ 5 o) 

200 




26 

(65-00) 


Clmb^raembers . • • . 

4 

(lO’OO) 

10 

(25-00) 

40 

Permit-holders .... 

. I8 

( 27 *d 9 ) 

41 

(63-08) 

6 

( 9-25) 


Hoet^eri. 

. 

31 

(62-00) 

(38-00) 

50 

Women in Slums . . • . 

. 10 
( 47 *< 52 ) 

11 

(52-38) 

•• 

21 

Upper Class Women 

( 24 -«) 

20 

( 68 - 97 ) 

( 6-89) 

29 


Among the Cbuntry Liquor %op Group, two-thirds of the total number 
consumed drinks at home. A smaller number, 30% consumed d^s at a 
friend’s place. A very small number used other places for drinking. This 
pattern did not hold true with respect to Foreign Liquor Shop GrOTp, who 
included more than half drinking at a Mend’s place, 41*25% drinking at 
home, and 7*50% using other places. Among Men in Slums, an almost 
equal number i.e. 49% and 47*5% respectively drank at home and at a 
Mend’s place. 
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A preponderant majority among Qub-members (65%) drank at other 
[daces, mostly in clubs, widi a small number drinking at home. Among 
Permit-holders, a large majority U. 63 09% drank at a friends place, and 
more than one-fourth drank at home. Among Hostelers and Upper Class 
Women, drinking at a friend’s place was the most frequent 38% of 
Hostelers used “other” places, speciaQy hostels for drink. This was a rather 
disconcerti^ fact in view of the regul^on in most college hostels fc^bidding 
drinking within their premises. Women in Slums were nearly equally divid¬ 
ed between those drinking at home and at a friend’s place. 

In summary, drinking at home appeared common among the relatively 
poorer categories, viz. Country Liquor Shop Group. Men in Slums and 
Women in Slums. Drinking at a friend’s place was prevalent among Foreign 
Liquor Shop Group, Permit-holders, Hostelers and Upper Class Women. 
Thb may suggest that among relatively well-to-do people when friends get 
together sharing drinks is burning a fashionable and acceptable type of 
behaviour. On the whole, persons using “other” places for thinking were in 
a minority. 

AGE OF INITIATION TO DRINKING 

The age at whidi a person has his first drink is significant from the 
point of view erf determining the age-groitp most ^unerable to becoming 
habituated to drinking and alro for adopting any policy aimed at regulating 
drinking. Respondents were classed into seven groups on the ^is erf 
responses obtained to a question as to when they h^ their first drink. 
’These classes are as follows: Persons who had had their first drink between 
(1) 1 to 9 years, (2), 10—19, (3) 20—29, (4) 30—39, (5) 40—49, 
(O 50—^59, (7) 60 and above. 
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Among Counby Liquor Shop Group, more than hall bad had thek 
int drink beween the ages of 20—^29 years. The next largest group 
(24%) bad their first drink between 10 to 19 years. The third largest group 
fell in the age group ot 30—39. Less than 4% bad their first drink at the 
age of 40 and above. Among Foreign Liquor Shop Group, a remarkably 
Mmilar pattern was noticed with S4*2S% in the agO'^up 20—29, 
26*25 % in 10—19 and 14*25% in 30—^39. The Men in Slums showed 
some variation in that a large number (42%) stated to have bad their first 
drink before they were 20 years of age. A larger number (44%) bad their 
first drink between the ages of 20—^29 years. 

More than half of Quhnnembers bad their first drink between 2f0—^19 
years of age. This pattern held good for Permit-holders and Upper Class 
Women. Half of the Hostelers bad tfadr first drink before they reached 
tire age of 20 years. Among Women in Slums 61*90% had their fiict 
drink between 20 and 39 years. 

It was significant to note that a small number in five -categories had 
their first drink before they were 10 years of age. The largest number of 
persons had bad their first drink when they were in the 20—^29 age bracket. 
Almost all of the drinkers fell in the range of 10—^39 years of age at the 
time they had their first drink. The chances of a person starting to drink 
became negifi^ble after the age of 40, and almost nil after 50 and 60. 
On the other hand, a azable number had had their first drink before they 
reached the age of 20 years. 

Circumstances Rdated to InkiatkaB to Drinldiig 

All respondents were requested to relate the circumstances in which 
they initially started drinking. The responses were classified into the 
foUowing nine groups: (1) Cdebration of festive occasions or spedal events 
when drinking was conridered natural e-g- drinidng at tiie time ot Holi and 
Diwali, birthday parties, weddings etc. (2) Drinking was customary in 
their family, social drde or cenmnunity to which they belonged e.g. among 
Kayasthas in Uttar Pradesh and Dimhi, Bbangis^ and C^amais* drink¬ 
ing is regarded as customary. (3) Drinking began as a means of over¬ 
coming worries, frustrations, anxieties, unhappiness etc., caused by sudden 
vicissitudes, or as an escape from a miserable existence.^ For instmee, a 
tmsiness collapse or sudden death of a close relation were dted as 
the pceciintating factors in drinidng. (4) Some persons staj^ drinlmig 
because Mends encouraged them to drink, la some cases, drinidng began 
since resp<md«its did not have the courage ot will to reast the pressure 
exercised by friends on drinking. (5) Drinidng was customary among 
fdlow-workers. (6) Drinidng was seen as a means ot overcoming phyrical 
fatigue or discomfort. Extreme exhaustion after work, restlessness due 
to asthma or painful ermdition after an operation w^e some of the 
illustrations in this group. Some stated that doctors had advised them to 
drink in order to get relief from physical discomfort (7) Drinking was 
regarded favourable for business transactions. Persons who had to promote 
a business deal or get necessary permits from govermnedt officOHs found 
drinking conducive to a fevourable atmosphere. (8) Curiority about ^e 
effects of drinking was tite initial factor in tating the first drink 


s and s. These are caite.sronps arfaese traditional occapatioM were scaveegiae end 
leadwr-wo(k respectivdjr. 
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(9) Miscellaneons; this groiq> included responses whidi were very soarse 
and could not be classified suitably and a lew persons who acknowledged 
their inability to provide an answer. Some persons mentioned that ^ey 
were initiated to drinking when they lived in a ctfid dimate where drink* 
ing was considered a means of keying warm. Hie following table ^ves 
a distribution of drinkers on the bads of v^t they described as the 
ekcimstances which led to thdr drinking initially. 
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In the Country Liquor Shop Group, more than half (50*84%) started 
drinking on the encouragement of friends. Hie next largest groups 
18*84% and 9*84% respectively, consisted of those who bad starts 
drinking on the occasion of spe^al celebrations, and those who star^ 
drinking since it was customary in their family, social circle or community. 
A sizable number (9*33%) took to drinking in order to overcome 
physical fatigue or discomfort 

A preponderant majmity among the Foreign Liquor Shr^ Group 
(71*85%) started drinking on the encouragement of friends. Celebration 
of festival, drinking being customary in their fomily or social circle and 
drinking started as a means of facOitating business transactimis accounted 
for 6*75%, 5% and 5% respectively, the respondents. Among Men in 
Slums ag^, the majority (6o%) started drinking on the encouragement of 
friends. The next largest ^oup (19%) consisted of those who started 
drinking since it was customary in their fomily or social group. This latter 
group included a number of sweqiers, Chamars and dhobies. These caste- 
groups generally accepted drinking as customary. 

Three-fourths of all the Oub-members stated that drinking began on 
the encouragement of friends. Ammig Permit-holders also, more than 
three-fourths of the total number (78*48%) started drinking on the ra- 
couragement of friends. This pattern hdd good for Hostders as well, with 
72% stating that encouragement ci friends led to their drinking initially. 

Amcmg Women in Shuns, most had started drinking on the occasitm oi 
celebrations such as weddings, or on the encouragement of friends. Among 
l^pnr Class Women, a dgitificantly high number (41*39%) reported to 
^ve started drinking because friends encouraged them to d£dc. An equal 
number in each group, l.e. 7 out of 29 startro drinidng on the occasion 
of spedal celelwations and because drinking was customary in thdr family 

social drde. 

The outstanding characteristics of tltis distribution may be summarised 
as fdlows: Encouragement of fri«ids appears to have prompted a remark¬ 
ably large number of persons to start drinking. Second in order wm 
drinking viewed as a part of festivities or spedal celebraticms. Drinking 
begun in the usual process of growing up in a family, social circle ot 
community would rank as the thud factor leading to initiation to drinking. 
Indulgence in drinking viewed as a means ot escaping from mental or 
physical discomfort was found to be the fourth sigi^cant foctor. Other 
drcnmstances such as Uving in cold dimates or because drinking con- 
dudve to business transactions did not seem to be numericaQy significant 

ReaMNM for IMiddiig 

Any policy aimed at regulation of drinking most inevitably take into 
account reasons why people drink. All respondents were asked to state 
why th^ drank. An earlier question dealt with circumstances which 
initially led a person to drink. It was noted tiiat the teastms a person 
continued to drink may be completely uiuelated to the circumstances 
leading initially to drinking, fo a few cases, respondents expressed some 
difficulty in differentiating the two. It is recogdsed tiiat the responses to 
a question relating to reasons why a person drank may in-some cases be 
rationalizatimis and may not in afi cases be the trae reasons for drinkinc. 
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The data, therefore, reveals what drinkers stated to be the reasons why 
they drai^ 

The responses were classified into 13 groups as follows: (1) Drinking 
was done because it contributed to recreation, relaxation or a sense of 
adequacy. This was sometimes expressed in the coinments that they fdt 
fit or strong whenever they drank. (2) Because drinking was customary in 
the family , social circle or community to which a respondrat belonged. 
(3) Drinking helped to forget worries, anxieties^ frustrations etc. and 
provide an escape from unhappiness. (4) Drinking was done for the sake 
of company. (5) It helped to overcome fatigue and physical discomfort. 
(6) Certain occupaUons encouraged drinking. This class induded truck- 
drivers, washermen and wiremen who stated that drinking was essential for 
their occupation. Truck-drivers had to drive for long hours and often 
throu gh nights. Washermen had to work in water, and vdremen frequratly 
had to work on'cold nights. Drinking helped to overcome the strain in¬ 
volved in these occupations. (7) Drinking was considered a part of 
celebration of festivals and special events. (8) Drinking was done as a 
matter of habit. (9) it was considered necessary for entertaining. 
(10) Drinking was regarded favourable for busings ttansactions. (11) 
Drinking facilitated creative activity, stimulated imagination. (12) Doctor 
had advised drinking. (13) Miscellaneous. This group induded types of 
responses which were too few to justify a spedal group, and persons who 
did not give reasons for their drinking. Some respondents gave more than 
one response, wUch accounts for the total number of responses being larger 
than the number of respondents in each category. The table 
on page 303 presents a distribution of drinkers on the basis of reasons for 
drinking. 
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Among the Country Liquor Shop Group, the largest group or one- 
third of the total responses consisted of those who drank for idaxation, 
tecreation and a sense of adequacy. A &irly large number of responses 
(28 -38%) attributed drinking to a need \ to overcome fatigue or other 
physical discomfort. Hie next largest number of responses (13 -24%) 
indicated that drinking was done for the sake of company. At least 
8-57% responses revealed that drinking was done as a matmr of habit 
These persons sometimes mentioned that drinking was as much a part of 
their dwy routine as taking meals, and one could, therefore, hardly give 
any other reason for drinking. Among the Fweign Liquor Shop Group 
again, the largest number of responses (42-6%) related drinking to a desire 

relaxation or recreation. The next largest group of responses (21 -39%) 
stated t^t drinking was dcme for the sake of company. 12-14% of 
responses considered drinking as a way of overcoming fatigue or physical 
discomfort. 

Among Men in Slums, the largest number of responses (38-79%) 
stat^ recreation or relaxation to be the reason for driiddng. The need to 
overcome frustraticms and mental unhappiness, and fatigue and i^ysical 
discomfort together constituted 28-90% of responses. Among Club- 
members the largest number of responses (40%) reported that drinking 
was done for relaxation or recreation. Almost an equal number of responses 
(35-58%) indicated riiat drinking was done for the sake of company. 
Among Permit-holders, the pattern was ve^ similar to that among Qub- 
members. The Hostelers also revealed a fturly rimilar pattern with mc«e 
than three-fourths of the responses falling in the two groups of drinking 
for the sake of relaxation and recreation, and for the sake of company. 

Among Women in Slums, the largest number of responses (40-74%) 
indicated drinking to be due to a desire for relaxation arid recreation. 
Drinking was stated to be done in order to overcome fatigue and physical 
discomfort in 22-22% of the responses in the category. Among Upper 
Class Women an equd number of resjMnses (22-22%) fell in three groups, 
viz. drinking for the sake of relaxation and recreation; drinking being 
customary in family, social circle and communi^; and drinking done for 
die sake of company. 

Effects of Drinking on Healtfa 

Drinkers in our samples were asked if they felt that drinking had had 
any effect on thmr heal&. The responses were classified into three groups 
(1) No Effect i.e., those who felt drinking had not affected their he^th in 
any way, (2) Good Effect, i.e. those) who felt drinking had a favourable 
effect on their health, and (3) Bad ]^ect i.e. those who stated that drinking 
had adversely affected their health. The focus of the question was on 
drinker’s own feeling about the effect of drinking on his health, and any 
question of verifying what the actual effect on health had been was, there¬ 
fore, irrrlevant for the purpose. 
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TABLE 21 

Efftet of Dritiku^ on Htoiih 


Category 

Total 

Ko.of 

Diinken 

No. 

Effect 

Good 

Effect 

Bad 

Effect 

Country Litfuor Shop Group • 

. 6oo 

3*3 

« 3 * 3 ) 

ti6 

( 19 - 33 ) 

101 

(16*83) 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group * 

• 400 

267 

( 66 * 75 ) 

99 

(* 4 - 75 ) 

( 8 * 5 ^ 

Men in Slumt • • • • 

• 200 

119 

( 59 * 50 ) 

4 * 

(a4-oo) 

33 

(16*50) 

Club-members • • • • 

. 40 

(62*5of 

14 

(35-00) 

( 2 * 50 ) 

Ftrmit-holders • • • * 

^5 

36 

( 55 - 39 ) 

S 7 

( 41 * 53 ) 

( 3 * 07 ) 

Moetclcrs • • • • • 

. 50 

26 

(5a-oo) 

S 3 

(46-00) 

(s*oo) 

Women in Slums • « « • 

• 21 

( 71 - 43 ^ 

4 

(19-05) 

a 

( 9 * 5 * 

Upper Class Women • * 

. 29 

( 93 *io 3 

( 3 - 45 ) 

( 3 * 45 ) 


Viewing the distribution in eadi cate^ry, it is observed that in afl 
categories majority of drinkers felt drinking bad bad no effect on tbeii 
healtii. It is also significant to note tbat a very small number in most 
categories felt dribking bad adversely affected their health. Morwver, a 
sizable number among the Country Liquor Shop Group and Men in Slums 
viz. 16*83% and 16*5% respectively, stated that drii^g bad bad effects 
on their hedtb. An interesting feature to note was that among the better 
educated and well-to^o drinkers who were generally included in tte 
categories of Foreign Liquor Sbc^ Group, Club-members, Permit- 
holders and Hostelers, the ^rcentages of those stating that drinking had 
go^ effects on their healtii were 24*75%, 35%, 41*53% and 46% 
respectively. These rdativety high percentages raised a question: Could 
it be surmised that the more educated persons found it convoiient to 
rationaUze thdr drinking by stating tbat it had good effects on their health? 


Addkfion to DrlnUi^ 


All our respondents were asked if they were addicted to drinking. This 
question appeared to evoke oonriderable resistance almost bordmng on 
fesentmmt from a few drinkers. There seemed a general tendency to 
state that one was not really addicted to drinking, probably because the 
admowledgment of addiction seemed to offend most drinkers. It was 
interesting to note that some persons who had stated that they drank 
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because it was a habit answered in negative to the question with respect tO' 
addiction to drinking. The negative reaction to this question was much 
stronger among tho educated and relatively well-to-do drinkers. Parti- 
cularty among Upper Class Women drinkers this question was o^nly 
resent. Some respondents somewhat angrily retorted that the interviewer 
should not have asl^ such a question. The purpose of the question was 
primarily to get the drinker’s own image of himself rather than to ascertain 
the truth oi the situation. The responses therefore indicated whether the 
drinker himself felt he was addicted to drinking. 

TABLE 22 
Addietimto Drinking 


Category 


No. of Yes No. 

Drinkers 


Country Liquor Shop Group 
Foreign Liqucw Shop Group 
Men in Shunt 
Chib Members 
Permit-holders 
Hostelers 
Women in Slums 
Upper Class Women 


6oo 

114 

( 19 * 00 ) 

486 

l8i-oo) 

400 

58 

(14*50) 

342 

(85-50) 

200 

52 

(26 00) 

148 

( 74 - 00 ) 

40 

13 

(32*50) 

27 

( 67 - 50 ) 

65 

11 

(16-92) 

54 

(83 08) 

50 


. 50 

(roo) 

21 

21 

• • 

(100) 

29 

29 

• • 

(too) 



Looking at the data category-wise no one among the Hostelers, Upper 
Qass Women and Women in Slums acknowledged that he or she was 
addicted to drinking. This may be related to the fact that persons in these 
categories were, generally speaking, dependent on parents, spouses or other 
guaidians and were not likely to get sufficient opportunities for becoming 
addicted to drinking. 

Among the Club-members the addicts constituted a higher percentage 
(32.50%) than in any other category. Next in order were the Men in 
Slums among whom 26% daimed to ^ addicted to drinldng. Among the 
Permit-holders, contrary to what mifht be suspected, only 16 -92% claimed 
to be addicts. Among the Country Liquor Shop Group and Foreign Liquor 
Shop Group, 19% and 14-50% respectively said they were addicted to 
drinking. 
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Expenses on Drinking 

AU drinkers in our samples were requested to mention bow much money 
they spent pet month on drinking. In case the respondents were unaUe 
to state mondily expenses, interviewers were instructed to help them 
arrive at a monthly average on the basis exp^ises on drinking during the 
previous three mcmtbs. It is recognised that the accuracy of the data may 
have been affected to some extent by the respondents’ inabili^ to n~ 
member and calculate exactly how much was spent oa drinking. It is also 
conceivable that some of Ae drinkers might have imder-estimated or over¬ 
estimated their expenses, depentUng upra their attitude to drinking. The 
data given in the following taUe, ^refore, reflected what drinks stated 
as their expenditure on drinking per month. The data was classified into 
twelve groups beginning with Rs. 1—9 and going upto Rs. 300—^SOO. 
llie number total responses here was 1304 instead 1405. This was 
because some respondents declined to answer the question regarding ex¬ 
penditure of due to various reasons. Some reported that their expenditure 
cm drinking was too irregular and indefinite for them to be able to calculate 
a monthly average. Some others claimed to be d^)endents and said that 
they themselves did not spend oa drinks. A few mentioned that they 
indulged in drinks only when others offered them. Some merely ex¬ 
pressed their inabiliQr to respond to the question without spedfying 
tea sons. 



TABLBls 

Expenstt on DrMtmg For AfoMi* 
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le perceott^es lefer to the total number of drlnkert who gave responic to the question of expenses, given in colmnn B, The figures in class 
intervals met to expenses in ftiipees per month* 
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Hje table indicates that among Country Liquor Shop group, Men in 
Slums, Women in Slums and Hostelers, the largest group consisted of 
those who spent between Rs. 1—9 per mcmth on drinking. The second 
largest group in these categories included persons who spent between 
Rs. 10—19 per month on drinkiiig. Among the Country Liquor Shop 
Group more than three-fourths or 85*41 pet cent spent between Rs. 1 
to 29 per month on drinking. Among Foreign Liquor Shop Group 
however, more ^n half, i^. 56*51 per cent spent Rs. 30 and above per 
month cm drinking, and there was quite a sizable group (15*60 per cent) 
which spent Rs. ^ 100 and over on drinking. Among the Club-members, 
for a large majority, viz. 64*11 per cent, the monthly expenses on drinking 
ranged from Rs. 100—499. Among the Permit-holders again expenses 
on drinking were more pronounced in the range of Rs. 10(X—499. This 
sub-group constituted 69 *36 per cent of the total. Most of the Hostelers 
spent between Rs. 1—29 per month. Among the Upper Class Women 
the expenses were distributed through the whole range, wkh no mariced 
concentration noticeable. 

In summarizing the broad patterns of the above distributions, it may 
be noted that among the Country Liquor Stop Group, Mm in R h ino s , 
Hostelers and Women in Slums, for most drinkers the expenses on drink¬ 
ing ranged between Rs. 1—30 per month. More than nne-Aird of the 
Foreign Liquor Shop Group spent over Rs. 50 per month on drinlry. 
Neatly two-thirds of the Club-members and Permit-holders spent between 
Rs. 100 to 500 per month on drinking . 



SUB-CHAPTER IV 

ATOTUDE OF DRINKERS TOWARDS DRINKING 

This Qiapter deals with data regarding what respondents felt about 
their own drinkings about their children’s drinking and about prohibition 
and the pdicy of the Government with respect to drinking. An attempt 
to ascertain attitudes of persons is fraught with difficulties as they are 
frequently coloured and sometimes the real feelings are not freely expressed. 
In this Ch^ter four matters are discussed: (i) Attitude towards own 
drinking; (ii) Drinker’s attitude towards drinking by their children: 
(iii) Dnnkm'’s attitude towards prohibition; and (iv) Reaction to Govern¬ 
ment policies relating to drinking. 

Attitudes Towards Own Drinking 

All drinkers were asked to describe what they felt about their own 
drinking. Tliey were dassified into three groups. Those expressing 
(i) Approval, (ii) Disapi^oval, and (iii) Indifference. They were further 
asked to spe^ why they fek in a particular manner. On the basis of 
this information, responses fafiing under each of the three broad categories 
were furtfier sub-divided into groups. This classification wUl be dealt with 
later in the section. The following taUe presents an analysis of the 
respondents into three types: (i) Approval, (ii) Disapproval, and 
(iii) Indifference. Except for one respondent in Fordgn Liquor Sheq) 
Group all gave their responses to the question. 


Table 24 

Attitude Toward Own Drinking 


Category 

Approval 

Disappro¬ 

val 

Indiffer¬ 

ence 

No. 

Response 

Total 
No. of 
Respon¬ 
dents 

Cotintry Liquor Shop Group . 

266 

( 44 - 33 ) 

261 
(43-so) 

(12-17^ 

0 

600 

Foreign Liquor Shop Grotip • 

265 

(66-25) 

lOI 

(25-25) 


(-25) 

400 

Men in Slums 

90 

(4J-00) 

99 

( 49 - 50 ) 

II 

(5*50) 

0 

200 

Club*iiiembert • • • 

31 

(77-50) 

(5-00) 

(17-50I 

0 

40 

Peraut->hoklers • 

(90-77) 

(3-08) 

(6-15I 

0 

65 

Hoatekn * • • • 

( 74 ‘<S 

6 

(12*00) 

7 

(14*00) 

0 

50 

Women in Shuns « « • 

8 

(33*10) 

12 

(57-14) 

(4-^) 

0 

21 

Upper Class Women • 

at 

(72-41) 

(17-A) 

(10-3I) 

0 

*9 
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AoMQg Countiy Liquor Shop Group almost aa equal number, i.e. 
44.33 per cent and 43.30 per cent expressed iq>pioval and disapproval oi 
their drinking. 12* 17 per cent manifested indifference toward their 
drinking Among the Foreign Liquor Shop Group, a predominant 
majority, i.e. 66-25 per cent expressed approval of their drinking. Nearly 
one-four^ of the number in this category expressed disapproval Among 
Men in Sums, it was interesting to note that almost half of the persons 
expressed disapproval, with 45 per cent stating that they approved of thmr 
drinking. 

Among Qub-nwmbers and Permit-holders, more than three^ourths 
expressed approval, with negligible numbers indicating disapproval. 
Among Hostelers and Upper Class Women again, nearly three-fourths 
expres^ approval of their drinking. Women in Slums showed a revMsal 
of this pattern, with more than half (57*14 per cent) indicating dis¬ 
approval of their drinking. 

To summarize, the three categories having substantial number of those 
expressing tUsapproval of their drinking were: the Country Liquor Shop 
Group. Men in Slums and Women in Slums, all three of wluch were 
economically and educaticmally lower-placed among all groups. On the 
other hand, the Qub-members, Permit-holders, Foreign Liquor Shop 
Group, Upper Class Women and Hostelers included a large majori^ 
approving tteir own drinking. 

As has been stated earlier, respondents were requested to elaborate 
on why they reacted in a particular manner to their own drinking. Some 
respondents gave more than one reason why they felt the way they did. 
This explains why the number of responses under Approval, Disapproval 
and In^fference have been in some cases larger than the number of 
respondents. The fdlowing discusatm deals with a further analysis of 
responses under Approval, Disapproval and Indifference. 

Reasons for Approval of Own Drinking 

Respondents were asked to spet^ why they approved of their drink¬ 
ing. Tlese responses are group^ into 11 classes as follows:— 

(1) Drinking was all right if kq>t within limits. This response 
was frequently accompanied with a justification one’s 
drinking on grounds such as e.g. ‘T drink only occasionally”, 
“I spend so little on drinking, so that I see no harm in 
drinking”, “Drinking is all ri^t as long as one does not get 
addicted to it”. 

(2) Drinking was acceptable at social functions. Responses which 
illustrated ibis type of reaction were: “It is perfectly proper 
to drink at a wedding or other such gatherings and festivals 
like Holi”. “I drink only when there is a party”. 

(3) Some typ^ of occupations necessitated drinking, e.g. “I have 
to drive a truck all night and I find it imposriUe to do so 
unless I have a drink”. 

(4) Drinking helped to overcome worries and anxieties. 

(5) Fatigue and ph^ical discomfit were eliminated through 
drinking e^. “It keeps me fit”. 
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(6) Drinking had become a hatMt. 

(7) Exchange of drinks fadlitated business transactions. One 
could get things done quickly, get favours from officials. 

(8) Drinking was customary in the family or community. 

(9) It stimulated imapnation and creativity. 

(10) Drinking provided recreation and relaxation. 

(11) Miscellaneous: Tliis class included responses which could 
uot be put in any definite category, or were too few to justify 
a separate category, e.g. “Drinking is all ri^t if I have money 
to spare”. Some other responses in this group were, e.g. 
“People have always been drinkiag through all ages”. There 
were some who stated that they drank on doctor’s advice. This 
class also induded persons who indicated no specific reasons 
for approving their own drinking. 

The following table presents what respondents stated as the circum^an- 
ces which led to their aproval of their own drinking:— 
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Among Country Liquor jibop Group, the largest number of those 
approving their drinking (32*50 per cent) felt that drinking was all 
ri^ if kept within limits- 16*43 per cent found drinking a means of 
overcoming a feeling of exhausdon or discomfort. 12*50 per cent regarded 
drinking as conducive to recreation and relaxation. A sizable number 
(22*14 per cent) fell in the ' Miscellaneous” class. It was observed that 
many in this class stated that they approved their drinking since doctors 
bad advised them to drink. 

Among the Foreign Liquor Shop Group the most numerous class con¬ 
sisted of those who regarded their drinking as proper as long as it was 
within limits. The next two significant classes were presented by those who 
approved of their drinking because it helped to overcome e^austion or 
discomfort and secondly, those who considered drinking as good for relaxa¬ 
tion and recreation. Among Men in Slums, almost an equal number 
(30*85 per cent and 32*98 per cent respectively) approved of their drink¬ 
ing provided it was kept within limits and because it eliminated tired feeling 
or physical discomfort. Amorg C3ub-members> approval of drinking was 
most frequent few drinking within moderate limits. The Permit- 
holders indicated a partially similar pattern as that obtaining among 
Qub-members, with one nodceable difference : Whereas the Club-members 
included a group (18*75 per cent) who regarded that drinking facilitated 
business transactions, the Permit-hefiders included a group (17*39 per 
cent) who approved of drinking as good for recreation and relaxation. 
Hostelers mosdy aj^roved of drinking if done within limits and because 
it provided recreation and relaxation. Upper Class Women.indicated a 
oattem similar to that among Hostelers. Among Women in Slums, however, 
S out of' 8 responses approved of drinking because it helped to overcome 
fatigue. 

Some outstanding features of this distribution may be lu^lighted. A 
large number of persons who approved of their own drinl^g felt that 
drinking within limits was perfectly all right. Next in order were those 
approving of drinking as a means ot overcoming fatigue and physical 
discomfort, and because drinking provided recreation and relaxation. 

Reasons for Disapproval Own Drfaiking 

The respondents were requested to specify reasons for “Disapproval” 
•of own drinking. Ihese were grtniped in 6 types as follows :— 

(1) Drinking was conadere<l bad because it was economically wasteful. 
Some responses in this group may be illustrated remarks such as 
‘Drinking has ruined me financially”, “Drinking is an extravagant habit". 

(2) Drinking was disapproved because it was detrimental to health, e.g. 
"Drinking has led to high blocri pressure”, “It has wrecked hedth”. 
A numter of drinkers stated that drinking must be accompanied with a 
good nutritious <tiet; if the <fiet was poor, drinking ruined one’s health. 

(3) Drinking led to loss of social acceptance. Some respemdents expressed 
disapproval of their drinking on the ground that drinkmg had lowered 
them in the eyes of society, e.g. “People do not respect you when they 
know you drink”. (4) Drinking stimulated anti-social activity. “Man 
goes mad when he is intoxicated”. “One gets into fights under the influence 
of drinks”. “Drinking disrupts peace in the family”. (5) Drinking was 
disapproved of because it was etliically undesirable. A number of responses 
expressed this type of reaction when they said “Drinking is an evil habit”. 
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*1t makes a sinner out of a saint and a beast out of a man”. It was signi¬ 
ficant to note that in the minds of many drinking was associated with a 
sense of guilt vdiich was exjxessed in the vague, imspecific comment: 
“Drinking is bad”. (6) Miscellaneo^: This group induded responses 
which did not provide reasons for disapproval. It also incloded a few 
stray responses such as “Drinking is a curse”. “One becomes a slave of 
the habit”. “One should avdd it as far as possible”. 

The foBowing table pves a distribution of responses under “Disr 
approval”. 

Table 26 


Disapproval of Own Drinking 








Category 

No. 

of 

Respon¬ 

ses 

disapp- lates 

Eco- Bad roval anti- Unethi- 

Waste- for social cal 

ful Health activi- 

tics 

Misce¬ 

llan¬ 

eous 

Country Liquor Shop 

Group 

a 84 

( 34-50 

98 

(17-is) 

49 

( 9-50 

72 14, 

( 4 - 93 ) (25 -70 

73 . 

( 8-09) 

23 

Foreign Liquor Shop 

Group 

130 

46 

( 35 - 38 ) 

26 

(20-00) 

29 5 

(22-30) (3-85) 

* 7 . 

(13-08) 

(5-39) 

Men in Slums 

140 

51 

( 36 - 43 ) 

39 

(27-86) 

16 8 

(11-42) ( 5-70 

(2-8^) 

22 

( 13 - 71 > 

Club-members 

3 

1 

( 33 - 33 ) 

1 

( 33 - 33 ) 

1 

( 33 - 33 ) 

-- 


Permit-holders 

. 2 

I 

(50-00) 

*• 

.. 

I 

(50-00) 

•• 

Hostelers 

6 

1 

(16-66) 

I 

(16-66) 

.. 

(66-67I 

-- 

Women in Slums 

14 

(14-a8) 

( 2 »- 4 l> 

2 2 

(14-28) (14-28) 

(14-28) 

( 21 - 44 > 

Upper Class Women 

9 

3 

( 33 - 33 ) 

(22-22* 

(n-iO 

* • 

( 33 - 33 )* 


Among the Country Liquor Shop Group, the large^ number of 
responses, i.e. 34-51 per cent indicated disaj^roval of drinking on econo¬ 
mic grounds. The next group in order (25-71 per cent) consisted of 
responses which felt drinking was immoral. The next group of responses 
(17-25 per cent) represented those «4io regarded drinking as detrimental 
to health. Among the Foreign liquor Shop Group again, the largest 
number of responses, i.e. (35-38 per cent) disapproved of drinking since 
it was regarded financially ruinous. Almost an equal number of responses 
(22-30 per cent and 20 per cent respectively) attributed social disapproval 
and detrimental effects on health as the reasons for their (fisapproving of 
drinking. 
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Among Men in Slums, disapproval of drinking was most frequent for 
-economic reasons (36-43 per cent) and secondly, because of the bad 
effects of drinking on health. Among Club-membm> Pennit-holders and 
Hostelers, the responses indicating disapproval were too few to indicate any 
meaningful trend. Among Women in ^ums and Upper Class Women, 
reasons for disai^oval of drinking were dispersed over various types with 
no apparent concentration around any one reason. 

Indifference Towards Own Drinkirtg 

A small 'lumber of drinkers, when asked how they viewed their drink¬ 
ing expressed an attitude of indiffnence. This was expressed in a varied 
of manners indicating that drinking according to them could neither be 
approved ncr disapproved. Their responses indicated that any ethied 
-consideration was irrelevant to dtt question of drinking. This in itself 
may be interpreted as an implicit approval of drinking. However, ffie fact 
that these respondents expressed neither approval nor disapproval was the 
liasis for grouping their responses under “Indifference". Some of the 
typical responses were as follows:— 

“Drinking is an insignificant matter, it is neither good nor bad. 
Some variations on this general theme were: 

“I have never given it any thought". “How do I know whether 
it is good or bad?” An element of justification of one’s drinking 
was sometimes seen to mingle with the response to this question, 
e.g. “I drink so rarely, so it really does not matter one way 
or the other”. “Drinking is good as long as one can afford it, 
bad if one cannot afford it”. “Drinking depends on the avail¬ 
ability of drinks, so it is neither good nor bad”. This remark 
was sometimes expressed in the following manner: “I drink 
udien drinks are available. I do not care for drinks if they 
are not available”. “Drinking is good for some people, bad 
for others”. Some respondents tended to evade tihe question 
by a comment such as “Some think drinking is good, some 
think it is bad”. 

“Indifference” toward own drinking was expressed among the Country - 
Liquor Shop Group by 74, Foreign Liquor Shop Group 33, Men in Slums 
11. Oub-members 5, Permit-holders 4, Hostelers 7, Women in Slums 1, 
Upper Class Women 3. The most frequent response in all categories was 
that their drinking was neither good nor bad. It is concmvable that at 
least some of these persons gave this response in order to avoid committing 
themselves. The next in order was the response which linked drinking 
with the possession of money, suggesting that drinking was good or btid 
only in the financial context. It was interesting to note that apart from 
money, no other consideration su^ as that of health or ethical imjdications 
seemed relevant to some drinkers in deciding whether drinking was good 
or bad. 


Drinkers^ Attitude towards DrinJdng by Their Children 

As was mentioned in the introduction to Section IV. all respondents 
were asked whether they would approve of their children drinking. In 
case a respondent mentioned that he did not have children, he was requested 
to state how he would react in case he had children. It may be noted 
that there were some variations in the manner in which respondents inter¬ 
preted this question. Some gave a response without any consideration of 
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the age of children. Some others, however, made a distinction between 
children taking to drinks when they were still minors and when they were 
^own up. The question did not spedfy the age of children since the 
intent of the question was to ascertain d&ikers* reactions to the drinking 
of someone generaUy held close and dear to the respondent. It was noted 
that a large number of persons who approved or condoned their drinking 
reacted negatively to the idea of their children drinking. 

The respondents were classified into three groups, viz- (1) those who 
approved of their children drinking, ( 2 ) those expres^g disapproval, and 
(3) those indicating indifference. Approval of dfildren's drinking was 
expressed in a number of ways, e.g. “If my children feel like drinking, 
they certainly should”. “I drink with my son. We sit and drink together”. 
“If my children can afford to drink wl^ should I object ?” “It is iXL ri^t 
if they drink when they become adults” etc. Disapproval of chQdieu 
drinking was indicated in various ways. Some respondents stated that they 
would not like their children to touch a drink and that they themselves 
took great care never to be seen drinking in the presence of their children. 
Some said: “I do not want my children to drink because drinking will ruin 
them”. Some responses combined with their disapproval an imi^dt 
justification of their own drinking, e.g. “I do not approve of my children’s 
drinking because if they start once, they may not know where to put the 
limit and many becme addicts”. Indifference often expressed in a 
comment such as “whether my children would drink or not depends on 
their will. How can I say whether it is good or bad for them?” “It is 
up to the children to decide whether to drink or not”. 

The following taUe ^ves a distribution of respondents into three 
groups—^Approval, Disapproval and Indifference:— 


Table 27 

Attitudes to Children’s Drinking 


Category 

Approval 

Disapp’ 

roval 

IndilTeiy 

ence 

No res¬ 
ponses 

Total 
No. of 
Respdu. 

Country Liquor Shop Group « 

6 i 

( 10 - 17 ) 

458 

( 78 - 33 ) 

36 

( 6 - 00 ) 

45 

( 7 - 50 ) 

600 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group . 

8 i 

( 20 - 25 ) 

238 

(59-50) 

63 

(15-75) 

18 

( 4 - 50 ) 

400 

.Men in Slums 

18 

( 9 - 00 ) 

159 

( 79 - 50 ) 

*3 

(H- 50 ) 

•• 

200 

*Club«member$ 

(47-50) 

8 

(20 00 ) 

9 

( 22 - 50 ) 

4 

( 1000 ) 

40 

Permit*holders 

35 

(53-«5) 

14 

(21*54) 

16 

( 24 - 61 ) 

•• 

65 

Hostelers .... 

12 

(24 00 ) 

13 

( 2600 ) 

15 

( 3000 ) 

10 

( 20 - 00 ) 

50 

Women in Slums 

4 

(19 04) 

14 

( 66 - 67 ) 

3 

(14-29) 


ax 

Upper Class Women 

14 

( 48 - 28 ) 

10 

(34- 48 ) 

4 

(13-79) 

(3-45) 

29 
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A small number of persons in some categories did not give their reaction 
to this question. For a number of Hostelers, for instance, it was difficult 
to imagine bow they would view their children’s taking to alcoholic drinks 
probably because they were themselves much too close to their childhood. 

Among the Country Liquor Shop Group, more dian three-fourths of 
the total number of respondents indicated ffisapproval of their children 
drinking. A relatively sr^ number (12‘SO per cent) expressed approval 
and 6 per cent expressed their indifference in this matter. Among the 
Foreign Liquor Shop Group, more than half (59-50 per cent) disapproved 
of thdr chOdren drinking while 20-25 per cent indicated their approval. 
Among Men in Slums an overwhelming majority, i.e. 79-50 ^r cent 
disapproved of their children’s drinking and those who eiqiressed their 
approval formed a small minority cff 9 per cent, with 11-50 per cent 
expressing indifference. Among Qub-members, the pattern seemed con¬ 
siderably different with nearly half of the respondents (47-50 per cent) 
expressing approval of their children’s drinking and a nearly equal number 
each, 20 per cent and 22*50 per cent respectively, incUcating disapproval 
and indifference. 

Among the Permit-holders, the pattern was very similar to that of Oub' 
members, with 53 -85 per cent expressing approval and 21-54 per cent 
and 24-61 per cent expressing their disapproval and indifference respec¬ 
tively. The Hostelers seemed about evenly distributed over approval, 
disapproval, indifference and those with no response. Among Women in 
Slums, a large majority of 66-67 per cent indicated their disapproval 
towards their children taking to drinking, with 19-04 per cent expressing 
approval. Upper Class Women differed from Women in Slums in this 
respect, since almost half of them approved of their children drinking, with 
34-48 pet cent expressing disapproval and 13-79 per cent showing 
indifference. 

Some interesting features of this distribution may be highlighted. A 
comparison of this distribution with the earlier one dealing wiffi the attitude 
of respondents toward their own drinking points out ironically die double 
standard implicit in judging one’s own drinidng and that of one’s children. 
Whereas a substantial number of respondents found their own drinking 
acceptable, they do not take equally kindly to their children’s drinking. 
The comments sometimes obtained from a number of respondents viz. 
do not mind if ray children drink when they can afford to drink”,—or “My 
children may drink when they reach the right age, not as children”—^these 
indicate more than a suggestion that the respondents did not look on with 
favour the idea of their children indulging in drinks at the expense of their 
parents, or when they are not mature enou^ to use their judgment in drinking. 
Some respondents implied through their comments that their own drinking 
was somehow inevitable but they certainly wished their children to be protec¬ 
ted from the evU. 

It was noted that the categories with a majority of respondents dis' 
approving their chUdren’s drinking were the Country liquor Shop Group, 
Men in ffiums, Women in Slums and the Foreign Liquor Shop Group, ^ 
of which included persons relatively low on economic and educational scale. 
On the other handj Oub-members, Permit-holders and Upper Class Women- 
included nearly h^ of the respondents who approved of their children- 
drinking. Could it be said that among the persons who were relatively 
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poor and less educated dnokiog liy childiea was more ofteo regarded 
as uoacceptame dtan amoqg ^ ochm and more sophisticated classes of 
driokers among whom there was a greater acceptance of the drinldiig ol 
one’s children? Hie gap bfetweeri groups expressing approval and disap' 
proval with respect to cbildteo’s drmkir^ was much greater among poorer 
drinkers as compared to the richer classes of drinkers. 

The following discussion presents a further analyds of each of the 
three reactions, viz., drinker’s approval, disapproval and indifference towards 
the drinking of their childras. 

Approval of DiinUng bj ChHArcn 

Respondents who expressed approval of their chQdren’s drinking were 
requested to elaborate on tbdr response. All responses covered under 
’Approval’ were farther sab-das^ed into four groups as follows (1) It was 
all right for one’s children to drink as long as they drank in moderatioa 
(2) Children may drink when they became adults (3) It was all right for 
chOdren to drink frv the sake of compariy (4) Miscellaneous. This group 
included a variety of responses such as “It is good for my children to have 
the experience of dtinlong’’. “Drinks are good for children to keep off 
colds”. “Checking wiD only make them drink more” etc. This g^oup 
also included a few responses which gave no specific reason for their atl^ 
tude. A table ^ving me distribution of responses under ’Approval’ is 
given below: - 

TABLE 28 

dppnmal of Drinking by Children 


Category 

Total 
No. of 
responses 

In mod- 
deration 

When 

grown 

up 

For the 
sake of 
company 

Misce¬ 

llaneous 

Country Liquor Shop Group . 

62 

36 

(5806) 

(6 AS) 

(i-s/) 

21 

(33-87) 

Foreign Liquor Shop Group 


(34‘S*) 

33 

(39*8) 

(4*7^ 

18 

(21-43) 

Men in Slums 

iS 

5 

(27*77) 

2 

(II* 11 ) 

•• 

11 

(61*11) 

Chib*inember$ 

*9 

II 

(37-89) 

(15*7^ 

2 

(10-55) 

(15*79^ 

Permit-holders 

37 

18 

(4«*65) 

17 

(45-94) 

I 

(2-70) 

(2*70) 

Hoetelert .... 

12 

9 

(75*00) 

•• 

( 8-33) 

(I6*6^ 

'Women in Slums 

4 

I 

(25*00) 

I 

(25 00) 

• • 

2 

(50*00) 

Upper Class Women 

i6 

(as-ool 

12 

(75*00) 

• • 

•• 


49 P.C.—22 
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Among the Country Liquor SKiop Group, QutMnembers, Permit: 
hd^rs and Hostelers, the laigest number of those apfuoving of their 
^dren drinking expressed the view that if their children drank m mo^tap 
ticm, they would consider it quite acceptable. Among the Foreign Liquor 
Shop Group and Upper Class Women, the largest number approved of 
their children’s drinkmg when the children became adults. Those indictd- 
log approval of their children drinking for the sake of company wwe in 
a minority. 


(2) Disapproved of the Drinkmg of Children 

Various reasons were given by respondents for their disapproving of 
their children drinking. Their responses were grouped into five classes 
as follows: The respondents were unfavourable to their children drinking 
because (1) drinking was finandally wasteful, (2) it led to persomd 
deterioration, (3) it was socially disapproved, (4) it was a bad habit. 
This response although not adequately specific, generally carried a strong 
overtone of an ethical judgment. (S) Miscellaneous. This group included 
persons who failed to ^ve specific reasons for their attitude and some other 
stray responses. The distribution of responses grouped undn *Disapproval’ 
is &ven in the follosring taUe:— 

TABLE Z 9 

Disapproval of Drinking of Children 


No. of Finanda- Personal Sodal Bad Miscella- 

Category responses Uy was- deterior- disapp- Habit neous 

teful ation rovai (no speci¬ 

fic reasons) 


Country Liquor 

Shop Group 

503 

74 

(14-71) 

86 

(17-10) 

34 

(6-76) 

154 

(30*62) 


Foreign Liquor 

Shcq> Group 

279 

39 

(15-98) 

7 

( 2 * 51 ) 

36 

(12-90) 

182 

(65*23) 

( 5-375 

Men in Slums 

19a 

30 

(15-te) 

(•52) 

(9-89^ 

122 
(63- 54 ) 

20 

(10*42) 

Cittb*memberf 

8 

t 

(12-50) 

I 

( 12 * 50 ) 

(62-50) 

1 

(12*50) 

*• 

Permit-holders 

15 

2 

(* 3 - 33 ) 

• • 

-- 

t2 

(8000) 

1 

(6*66) 

Hoaielers 

13 

(7-69) 

(23-08^ 

( 7 -« 9 ) 

( 53 - 85 ) 

( 7 - 69 ) 

Women in Slums . 

M 

•• 

• • 

( 7 -* 4 ) 

( 92-865 

•• 

Clasa Women 

10 

I 

(tO- 00 ) 

•• 

-- 

( 90 -oo 5 

•• 
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It is apparent from the foregoing table that a substantial number of 
tfiese disapproving of their children’s drinking among the Country Liquor 
Aop Group, Foreign Liquor Shop Group, Men in Slums, Permit-holders, 
Women in Slums and Upper Class Women looked unfavourably at the idea 
9i their children drinking because they regarded drinking as a bad habit 
The other rignificant reason for dis-approval among the Country Liquor 
Shop Group, Foreign Liquor Stop Group and Men in Slums was tha* 
drinking was financially wasteful, llie responses falling in the remaining 
groups did not indicate any conq>icuous trend. 

(3) Indifference Toward The Drinking of Children 

The attitude of indifference toward one’s children drinking was ex* 
pressed in various ways which conveyed that the respondent felt that it 
did not matter one way or the other wheffier their chOdren drank or not 
The respondents who felt that an ethical judgment was irrelevant to the 
aiatter of one’s children drinking might in one sense be said to have im¬ 
plied their acceptance of the drinking by their chUdren. Some typical 
comments they made were; ’’My children will drink if they could afford 
to drink” “Drinking or not drinking depends on their will, I can neither 
approve nor disapprove it”. “How can I say whether my chQdren riiould 
drink not?” If my diOdren ftdlow my occupation, they are sure to 
drink” etc. 

It was noted that responses listed as “Indiff^nce” numbered 36 among 
die Country Liquor Shop Group, 63 among the Foreign Liquor Slop 
Group, 24 among Men in Sums, 9 among Qub-members, 16 among 
Pemut-holders, 15 among Hostders, 3 among Women in Slums and 4 
among Upper Class Women. A large number of those who indicated 
Aeir indifference towards their children’s drinking felt tiiat drinking or not 
drinking depended on the will of the chQdren and parents really could not 
give any oi^on on this matter. 

DvWuvs Atdtadea Towards ProUbttiMi 

. • 

All respondents were requested to state vdiether they favoured (1) 
Complete prohibition on drinks (2) No prohibition, or (3) Partial prohi¬ 
bition. Partial prohibition, it may be noted, t^erred to restrictions of three 
types: the quantity of drinks which could be avaQable, the da]^ and hours 
when drinks could be purchased and the places where drinks could be 
purchased or consumed. The total number of responses in some cat^o- 
lies was less than the total number of drinkers in these categories rinoe a 
few persons decreed to ^ve thrir preferences. The following table givas 
a (fistribution of drinkers witii respect to thrir attitudes to ptohfltition. 
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TABLE 30 

AuUudes Towards ProhibitioH 


Category 

Complete 

Prohibi¬ 

tion 

No 

Prohibi¬ 

tion 

Partial 

Prohibi¬ 

tion 

Total 
No. of 
Re$pooMi 

Country Liquor Shop Group . 

256 

( 42 - 74 ) 

174 

(29 05) 

00 

599 

Pofeign Liquor Shop Group . 

84 

(21-05) 

190 

( 47 - 62 ) 

125 
(31- 33 ) 

399 

Men in Slums • . , • 

88 

( 45 - 36 ) 

58 

(29-90) 

48 

(24-71) 

194 

Cfaib*membejrt • • • . 

. 

26 

(6500) 

14 

(35 00) 


Permit holders . . • . 

(3-08) 

46 

(70-77) 

(26-!?) 


Hostelers. 

. 1 

(2-00) 

36 

(72-00) 

(26-00^ 


Women in Slums • . • • 

. 13 

(76-48) 

(11-76 ) 

( 11 - 7 ^ 

•r 

Upper Class Women 

( 13 - 7 ^ 

16 

(55-17) 

9 

(31 04) 

*9 


Among the Country Liquor Shop Group, the largest group (42.74 per 
cent) consisted of those who favoured complete prohibition. Next in order 
(29:05 per cent) was the group supporting absence of prohibition, with 
an almost equal number (28.21 per cent) advocating partial prohibition. 
Among the Foreign Liquor Shop Group, the pattern was different with 
nearly half of the respondents favouring no prohibition, 31.33 per cent 
suf^rting partial prohibition and tmly 21 -05 per cent approving com¬ 
plete prohibition- Among Men in Slums, the ^stribution was almost 
similar to that among the Country Liquor Shc^ Group, with 45-36 per 
cent favouring complete prohibition and the remainine being divided about 
evenly between those supporting ‘no prohibition’ ana ‘partial prohibition\ 

Hie Club-members, interestin^y enough did not have any one 
supporting complete prohibition. - A high majority of 65% advo¬ 
cate no prohibition and 35 per cent favour^ partial prohibition. 
The Permit-holders showed an almost identical pattern to that of Club- 
members with 70-77 per cent favouring no prohibition and 26-13 per cent 
expressing themselves for partial prohibition. The Hostelers were very 
similar in their distribuffon of attitudes to the Permit-holders. Neaify 
thwe fourths of Womai in Slums (76 -48 per cent) favoured complete pro¬ 
hibition, and an equal number, viz. 11'76 per cent each, Advocated Inn 
prc4iibition’ and ‘partial prohibition* Upper Class Women varied from 
Women in Sums in a significant manner, udth more than half supporting 
‘no prchSntion* and a relatively small number (13*79 per cent) advocating 
complete prchiUtion. 



Thus, the three categories having a large percentage of those advocating 
•omplete prohibition were: the Country Liquor Shop Group, Men in Slums 
and Women in Slums. A majority of drinkers among Qub-members, 
Permit-holders, Hostelers and Upper Class Womeb supjwrted “no prohir 
bition”. This would suggest that generally persons with low income were 
more favourable to complete prohibition, and with higher incomes, the 
advocacy of 'no prohibition’ gained strength. There seemed an unima- 
takable tendency among the poorer classes of drinkers to feel that drinking 
was an evil and the government should assume the responsibility of protect¬ 
ing them from it. On the other hand, the relatively well-to-do and 
sophisticated drinkers were more apt to feel that the government ought 
to leave them alone to decide what was in their interest. It was significant 
to note that nearly one-fourth of drinkers in most categories supported 
partial prohibition. 

Reaction to Government Policy 

All respondents were requested to give their judgment on the present 
Government policy operating in the Union territory of Delhi with respect 
to consumption of alcoholic drinks. It may be mentioned here that 
this question presumed an awareness of what the government policy in 
Delhi had been. A number of persons among the Country Liquor Shop 
Group, Men in Slums and Women in Slums expressed their inability to 
respond to the question since they said they did not know what the policy 
was. Another form in which this reaction was expressed was e.g. “what¬ 
ever the Government was doing must of course be good”. It was sieni- 
ticant to note this uncritical faith some possessed in the Government. The 
reason for declining to make any definite comment could also be due, in 
some cases, to a desire to refrain from committing themselves to ^ any 
view. Even though the interviewers gave an assurance that the identity of 
the respondent would be kept confidential and further that the interviewers 
were not government agents, a number of persons chose to remain silent 
on this question. The responses obtained were classified into 8^ groups aa 
follows: 

1. The government policy was good. This was a step in the right 

Section. 

2. The policy was a total failure. It was “impractical” “all 

nonsense” “ridiculous” "silly” etc. 

3 . It was a half-way measure and therefore poor. Some respon¬ 

dents stated that inspite of prohibition, it was possible to 
procure drinks from any number of unlicensed sources, on 
dry days and in unauthorised quantity. Some felt the policy 
was all ri^t but implementation was defective. 

4. Partial prohibition was a desirable policy. Some felt this would 

keep drinking within moderate limits. 

5. The present government policy had led to corruption. Some 

pointed out that this policy was at the root of encouragement 
received for illicit distillation sale and purchase of drinka. 
It had increased boot-legpng. 
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6 . It was an unwarranted interference with the liberty of pe<^le. 

7. It had i^oved too costly* Some persons commented on the huge 

loss of revenue to the government through the excise tax. 
The expenses involved in maintaining an excise department 
was regarded by some as exhortntant and unnecessary. 

8 . Miscellaneous :—This group included responses such as: **Th« 

Government policy should be more firm," "More strict 
ness is necessary on the part of government", "Restriction 
on drinking prompts people to >4olate the law by drinking" 
etc. Responses too few to justify a separate group were put 
in this group. 

following taUe gives a classification of responses of drinkers In 
various categories: 



TABUS SI 

MMM Potity RtUuitig to Drmkmg 
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upper Women 
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As will be noted from the taUe only 339 responses were obtained out 

600 respondents from the Country Liquor Shop Oroty». More than 
ball of the responses in this category considered the government policy an 
desirable whereas nearly one-foufth (26.85 per cent) condemned it as 
ineffective or a failure. 7*96 per cent stated that it bad encoura^ comip* 
don. Among the Fordgn Liquor Shop Group, among whom the number 
of total responses was quite high, dose to half of the tes{wnses (46*80 pet 
cent) indicated their msapnroval of the government policy and one-third 
of the responses supported the policy. Among Men in Slums, exactly 
half of the responses regarded the government policy as proper, whereas 
24*68 per cent were critical of it and 16*23 per cent thou^t it had given 
scope to corruption. Among Qub-members, a high majority of 67*74 
per cent disapi^oved of the government policy and 25*8 per cent supported 
It. Nearly half of the Permit-holders indicated disapproval of the policy, 
with 15*96 per cent bolding that it had. led to corruption and almost an 
equal number (14*89 per cent) expressing a belief that it had prov^ too 
costly. The Hostelers were fairly similar in their pattern of distribudon to* 
that of Qub-memb^ 

Nearly half of the Women in slums declinsd to give any response to 
the question on the plea that they were not aware of what the government 
policy was. Upper Class Women exhibited a similarity in the nature of 
their responses to that of the Permit-holders, with 46*51 per cent expres* 
ung disapproval, 13*95 per cent feeling it bad led to corruption and 
18-61 per cent considering the policy too costly. 

Suggestions And General Comments 

At the end of each interview, respondents were asked if they wisb^ 
to make any suggestions or general comments regarding the manner in 
which drinking of alcoholic beverages should be dealt ^th. It was men¬ 
tioned t^t it was entirely optional for them to comment and interviewers 
were asked not to put any pressure on the respondents to answer if the 
latter seemed reluctant 

Only 309 out of the total of 1405 respondents volunteered their res¬ 
ponses. Some interesting suggestions were made the leqmndents.. 
These are presentni in the table below: 



TABLES* 
Suggestum mi C 
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'Cit^riet” (1) to (li) are explamed b.|ow;' 
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(1) Dtinks should be made easily available. This was explained by 
some by stating that if there were no restrictions on drinking many persons 
would cease to feel a strong attraction to drinking and would not drink in 
excess. Twentyone of the Foreign Liquor Shop Group made this sugges¬ 
tion, 

(2) Mass education was needed to make people aware of the bad 
effects of drinking on their health, economic condition and morals. This 
was supi^rted among others by 28 of the Foreign Liquor Shop Group and 
16 Permit-holders. 

(3) Government should ensure that the policy of prohibition was effect¬ 
ively implemented. If drinks were not available, the problem of getting 
habituated to drinking would not arise. Twenty persons scatt^d over 
five categories advocated this view. 

(4) Those engaged in hard manual labour should not be prohibited 
from drinking since they have to drink in order to withstand the physical 
strain mvolved in their daily work. This view found a meagre support of 
only two respondents. 

(5) Government had taken a very unwise step in banning drinking in 
public places. People were now forced to drink at home, in the presence 
of their chOdren which was having detrimental effects on children. Apart 
from the danger of children imitating their parents, it had meant consideraUe 
embarrassment for parents. 

(6) Dry days should be increased from two to four or more so that 
there would automatically be a check on people’s drinking. Twelve per¬ 
sons from the Country liquor Shop Group supported this idea. 

(7) Government should permit drinks to be served in bars. The dos¬ 
ing of bars has led to excessive drinking. A person who would formerly 
have just one “peg” at a bar now must purchase a whole bottle and natu¬ 
rally consumed more. Bars would also enable people to drink without 
causing unnecessary publicity of their drinking. Their family would not 
come to know of their drinking and thus unnecessary conflicts could be 
avoided. Twentyeigbt among the Foreign Liquor Shop Group and 42 
from the total number of respondents advocated this arrangement. 

(8) The quality of liquor, espedally Country Liquor should be improv¬ 
ed. The system of auctioning licenses led to a desire on the part of con¬ 
tractors to extract as much profit out of their business as po^ible. This 
had, therefore, led to inferior quality and adulteration of drinks and the 
consequent hazards to the health of consumers. Twentytwo of the Coun¬ 
try Liquor Shop gave this reaction. 

(9) Only elderiy persons should be permitted to drink. Younger per¬ 
sons should not be allowed to drink. This was stated only by 2 Upper 
Oass Womea 

(10) Only doctors should be authorised to issue certificates stating 
whether a person nee^ to drink on medical grounds- All others should 
be pnohibhed from drinking. 

(11) Only those addicted to drinking dtould be permitted to drink. 
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(12) Drinks should be made cheaper. Sixteen persons from the Fotdgn 
liquor Shop Group and 26 from the total number supported this idea* 

(13) Excise duty should be increased so that only the rich who can 
afford it could drink. If drinks were made more expensive, poor people 
who could ill afford to spend money on drinking would not drink. 

(14) Only mature persons should be allowed to drink. Drinking by 
children who were minors should not be allowed. 

(15) Miscellaneous. This category included a number of stray res¬ 
ponses. Some of these were: “Government should learn a lesson from other 
countries which have tried prohibition”. “The earnings from taxation on 
drinks should be utilized for welfare activities for the community” “Govern* 
ment should make an effort to provide relief to people from the many 
worries and problems which beset them first before trying to stop 
them frcm drinl^g”. Elfty five persons in all made such miscellaneous 
suggestions. 



Name 

A<ldfett 


APPBNDDCI 
Inferriew Schedule 


Type 

FtrsoDal Dati 


Type: Code Na 

(To be detached) " 

Reseaxch Project: DRINKING HABITS IN DELHI 
DELHI SCHOOL OF SOCIA L WORK 
3 » University Road* 

Delhi-d 

EDUCATION Code No* 


I. (tf) Age : . 

(d) Marital Status : Siogie/Married/Separated/Divorced/Wldowed 

(c) Head cvf Family ; Yes/No 

Alone 

(d) Living ■■ ■ — - - - - 

with relatives^ friends 

(a) Sex : M/F 

(/) Occupation . 

(Specify designation) 

Self-employed 

Employer Government 

Employee Private 

a. Family 

(а) No. of earmng members.Dependenta . 

(б) Size of family : Adults.childfen.. 


(e) Total income of Family in rupees 
Below 50 250—499 

50—99 500—749 

100—249 750-999 


1000—1449 

1500—1999 

2000 and over 


3. Drinking Habits 

(а) Type of Drinker : Regular/Occasional 

(б) Drink how often : Dally 

Once a month 

More than once a month but not dally 

On special occasions* such as.. 

f) Ac what age had first drink ?. 

(tf) How did you start drinking : Describe : 

Drinking customary in family 
Encouragement of friends 
Any other : 
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(•) Aie yoa addicted to drinking Yei/No. 

(/) Why do you drink? 

(g) Hm$ drinking had any effect on your heahb ? Deacribt 


(*) What do you drink? Foreign/Coantry/Liqiior/Both/Any other 

(A Expenses on drinking per mondi . 

0) Where do you drink usually? 

At frieod*s place 
At Home 
Any other, specify 

(k) From where drinks procured ? licensed shops 

Other sources, specify 
Both 

(0 In whose company do you drink usually? With friends 


With relatives 


Attitudes 

(a) Attitude towards own drinking specify 
Approval 

Disapproval 

Indifference 

Any other 

(k) Wouid you approve of your children drinking ? Yes/No/Indifferenoe-spccify, 

(c) Do you advocate : 

Complete prohibition __ 

Partial prohibition—Restriction on Quanlity/Time/Plaoe 
No Prohibition 


(d) What do you think of the present Govt. Policy? 


(#) Any other comment or suggestion? 


Name of Interviewer 










Appendix U 

Research Project—^DRINKING HABITS IN DELHI 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 

(i) Please check with the Supervisor the persons you plan to inter¬ 
view to ensure that the same person is not interviewed more than once. 

(ii) Enter the Code Number on the Schedule. 

(iii) An explanation about the research pu^se of the interview and aa 
assurance of confidentisdity of information wiU assist you in securing the 
cooperation of die interviewee. 

(iv) Please check with the interviewee if he has been interviewed be¬ 
fore. 

Itemized Instructions 

You will notice that the schedule is divided into four broad areas, whicfc 
are further subdivided. These instructions should be read with reference 
to the relevant numbers in the schedule. 

1(f): Please write the full designation and Ascription oocuption. Onty 
major source of occupation is to be listed. If in doubt, you may 
^ve more details instead of less. 

2(b): AH those under 16 years of age ate to be counted as cltildren. 
Occasicmal visitors, temporary guests, pajting guests and servants 
should not be included. On the other hand a non-relative who It a 
permanent lialMlity on family income, chilA^a and other relatives 
for whom rraiittances are made out of family income, even if resid¬ 
ing out of Delhi, should be included. 

2(c): Tlie total income from all sources is to be indicated. This wodd 
involve adding up incomesi of all e arnin g members. Where in¬ 
comes are fluctuating average over a year or 13 months may be 
taken. 

3(e): The drinker’s image (rf himself is to be indicated. 

3(d) & (f): Write full descriptive responces to questions tdating tn 
how the person started drinking also why he drinks. 

3(i): Average erf three months should be used to arrive at mcmthly ex¬ 
penses in case the same vary. 

3(1) The serial number I,II,ni may be used to indicate order of 
qumey. For instance, if the respondent drinks most often with 
friends, you would tick *T’ “with friends”. 

n “with relatives” and so on. 

The procedure should be followed with regard to 3(j). 

4(a) Please write full descriptive responses. 

4(b) Even if the respondent does not have children, the question riiotrfd 
be asked to ascertain his attitude. 

4(d) (e) Write full descriptive responses. 
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CHAPTER LXn 


LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN HIMACHAL PRADESH TERRITORY 
AND IN KULU (PUNJAB) 

In this Chapter are recorded the impressions of the Team regarding 
the subject matter of its study in relation to Himachal Pradesh and bin 
areas of the Punjab. As the areas are contiguous, there is also identity of 
pattern regarding drinking habits. 

Visit to Himachal and Knhi 

2. Himachal Pradesh was visited by the Team between 12th of May 
1963 and 18tb d! May, 1963. On 12th of May, 1963 there was a meeting 
with the lunance Secretary, the Excise Gonunissioner and the Excise and 
Taxation Officer. Another meeting was held with the members of the 
pancbayats and panchas of Masbobra. On 13th May, 1963, the Team had 
a meeting with ^ri Bajrang Bahadur -Singh, the Lt.-<jovemor, and the 
officials of the Himachal Pradesh Government and also with the non-officials. 
The Team while at Simla, met the representatives of the religious and soda) 
bodies and the officials of the Punjab Government. On 14th and ISth of 
-May, 1963, a visit was paid to Theog and Thanedhar and there were 
discussions with the non-offidals. On 16th May, the Team proceeded to 
Bilaspur and met the Deputy Commissioner and the Exdse Staff; and on 
ffie succee^g day, there was a meeting with the non-officials of Bilaspur. 
On 17th of May, 1963, the Team had meetings at Sundamagar with offidalt 
and non-officials. On 18th of May, 1963, the Team met the Medical 
Officer as also the Depnty Comnussioner of Mandi, besides nonofficials and 
members of the Bar. 'Die Team then proceeded to Kulu and Manali 
where discussions were held with the non-officials. 

Area and population, and consamption of connliy liqaor 

3. The area of Himachal Pradesh is 10,900 sq. miles vtith a populatimr 
of 13'5 lakhs. The Bilaspur district and the following areas are dry:— 

Mahasu Jubbal and Chopal teh^, Kumarsain and Kotkhai, Kunhar 
area of tehsil Arki 

Mandi Chachyot tehsil Saho Pargana 

Chamba Charasi Pargana in Bhaimor sub-tehtil 

The rest of the area is wet In Bilaspur prohiUtion was introduced by 
Raja Anand Chand <d Bilaspor in 1943, prior to its merger in Himachm 
Pr^esh. The dry area covers a population of 3*2 lakhs. 

Dihaking habits 

4. According to the assessment of the officials and the non-officials, 
the majority of adult male population is given to drinking. Drink 
it a social haUt and the emnmunity does not frown upon titoae who 
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take alcobdic Averages and it is not looked down upon by the society. 
The Bal area lying between Sundemagar and Mandi is notorious for drinl^g 
and here the women, particularly among the lower classes, drink as freely 
as men, and even the children are allowed to take a sip occasionally, llie 
general belief among the illiterate is, that drink has a curative property for 
certain diseases and it relieves pain. 

5. There are. a number of reasons for die increase in consumption of 
intoxicants, including diminution of traditional or social taboos or restric¬ 
tions, decreasing hold of religion, feeling of independence in respect 
domestk or social bold, die percoladon ^ western ideas and influences, a 
loi»ided notion of independence, of secularisation, of freedom from res¬ 
traint, inadequate opportunities tor healthy recreation, social influence, etc. 
Amongs better classes, drink is treated as a symbol of social status and a 
standard for jud^ng a per^n’s affluence. It was suggested, that at the time 
of the holdi^ of fairs which are frequent, kigdi drinkii^ is indulged in 
more freely. The administration does not interfere with the Tibetan labour 
drinking lugdi, but there is a ban on sale. The fact is that lugdi is being 
sold despite the ban; and the people do not respect die law as it is restrk- 
tive of their customary habits. 

midt distillafloD 

6 . In areas which are declared dry, illicit distillation is common. No 
difficulty is experienced anywhere in securing illicit liquor. Liquor is 
distilled from ^r. For purposes of fermentation, noshadar or even ammo¬ 
nium sulphate—which is freely available as chemical fertiliser—^is used. 
Illicit distillation is rampant in rural areas. While making of contraband 
liquor is on a large scale in dry areas, it is equally prevdent in the wet 
regions. 

The class of people associated with illicit distillation in tius part of the 
country are mainly cultivators who engage themselves in illicit distillation 
to supplement their meagre incomes. Among other factors, the margin of 
profit—^iOO per cent or more—offers an irresistible temptation. It is also 
true that some well-to-do persons engage themselves in illicit distillation. 

Marg^ of profit in illicit distiOatioa 

7. The price of country liquor ranges from Rs. 12 to IS per botde, 
whereas illicit liquor is available at a cost of Rs. 2 to 3 per botde. The cost 
price of illicit liquor ranges from SO nP. to 7S nP. per botde. The high 
margin of profit, along with extreme poverty of the people who are engaged 
in distillation and the lax enforcement of the law are die main reasons for 
large scale illicit distillation. 

Officials, non-officUs and local leaders drink 

8 . Drinking is common among officials, pandias and local leaders and 
dieir example is readily followed. There are no organisations—religious, 
social or political—who are interested in {M-opapting teetotalism or even 
temperance. Apart from ai few individuals, the pet^le in general regardless 
oi meir social status are not interested in prohibition despite being alive to 
the fact that the general standard of health is very low and poverty is grind¬ 
ing. We were told that ooe-diitd of the income among poor classes goes 
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towards the consu^tion of liquor, and there was also a realisation that those 
who frequently drink become financially worse off. Illicit liquor was gene¬ 
rally known to have an injurious effect on health as certain harmful substances 
were used either as fermenting agents or for strengthening the alcoholic 
content e.g. denatured spirit, sul|^te of ammonia, belladonna (dhatura), 
arsenic (sankhiya) and bhan^. Tnberculosis is a common disease ai^ 
according to a medical practinoner, among T. B. patients, there was greater 
addictioo to liquor. It is, however, difiScult to opine if there is a causal rela¬ 
tionship between consumption of liquor and the spread of T.B. Malnutri¬ 
tion is general in tins area. 

DrinUng is tmdiliMnl 

9. In Himachal Pradesh and in Kulu district, the hill peop^ drink Uq^ 
in one form or the other as a traditional haUt from thnes immemorial. Tliis 
is particularly so in Kinnaur, Pangi, Bharmor, Lahaul and SpffL They pre¬ 
pare their own brews with local herbs. In their case, it is not a recently 
acquired habit and drinking has been going <m from generatkm to genera¬ 
tion. These people worship thdr local gods and drink is offered to appease 
them. 

UigdI 

10 . The local brew is known as lugdi and it is prepared generally from 
rice or barley. Lugdi is a fermented drink and the strength ot alcohtd is 
said to be about S j^r cent The low alocdxdic content is made up by coitus 
Ubations. Lugdi u indulged in very freely during fairs which are held fre- 
quentfy from April to October and ^so on celebrations of marriages and 
other soda] events. In Kulu distrfet, oonsumption and brewing of lugdi is 
not illegal, but its sale is prohibited. Liqpli is consumed even by women 
and chUdren. The fermenting agent em[doyed is called "&i>” which is 
said to be root of a herb. Apart from the local people, lugdi is prepared, 
drunk and quite frequently sold de^te the ban, by Ae Tibetan labour 
engaged in making roads. Heavy drinkers keep on drinking lugdi for days 
and nights on end, and cannot attend to their work for long periods. Apart 
from Tibetans, Gurkhas living In these regions are local experts in making 
intoticating drinks. 

SobstitiitioB 4ri UghtM drinks 

11 . On the question whether prohilfition cw be effectively enforced by 
permitting beer or rider with a small alccdiolic content and by ^ectivriy 
prohibiting the use liquor with a higher alcoholic content, the <^inion was 
divided. Some taught that drinkers would be satisfied ^vi^ the cost 
of the mild drinks was not prohibitive. There was also an opinion to the 
contrary, that it was not desiraUe to attempt a cmnpronuse as that would 
amount to going back on prohibition. Another consideration was that If 
alcriioUc drinks, however mild, could be allowed to be consumed under 
social sanction, or under what mi^t amount to govermnental patronage, tlw 
effect would be tiiat certain alcoholic drinks wc^d be comumed freely and 
the excessive drinkers would still choose to illicitly obtain or produce be¬ 
verages with a hi^er alcoholic content. The giving of legal sanction to 
ilghter drinks as a better substitute has not httnessed us for the re^ym titat 
the alDohofic content of IngdB is low and stiff drunkenness is ot frequent 
occurrence. 

49 P.C .—28 
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OiatiDed Uqaor 

12. In Paonta, Bilaspur, Rohm (Mahasa), Bal area of Mandi, and 
upper Mahasa, jajggery is the main base of the liqaor and the fermenting 
agents ased are the lo^ herbs. The cost ot producdon comes to aboat 
Rs. 1;S0 per g^on or roaghly 25 nP pet botUe. In Paonta area, in parti* 
calar, illiat distillation is common and illicit liqaor is available without any 
difficulty. There is a complete absence of moral inhiUtions against drinking. 

Law mtorcement 

13. Enforcement of exdse laws is inadequate. De^te frequency 
illicit operations, oases of detection of mcdse offences or prosecutions and 
convictions are notorioudy inadequate. Several reasons are suggested 
namely,— 

(a) the areas are inaccessiUe and the exdse and police staff face 

difficulties in motnlity, and their numbers are not suffident 
to cope with the large number of offenders; 

(b) the stills operate in the open, and the illidt distiUus keep a dose 

watch; 

(c) the more weighty reason is that the attitude of the oiforce- 

ment machinery is lukewarm and is bound to be so when 
they themselves are given to drinking and the offenders can 
supply their needs. We were told that almost the entire 
exdse staff and most of the police staff is given to drinking. 
In the whole tehsil of Kumarsain, there were about 6 or 7 
cases prosecuted under Section 61(1) (a) of the Punjab 
Exdse Act, in force in Himachal Pradesh, ^nalising unlaw* 
ful import, export, transport, manufacture, possession, etc.. 
There was hardly any detection of cases under Section 
61(l)(c) penalising possession of materials, stills, imple¬ 
ments or apparatus for the manufacture of liquor. Had it 
not been for the reported unholy alliance between the investi¬ 
gators and the offenders, there would have been many 
prosecutions particularly when the area is notorious for 
distillation. 

(d) the illidt distillers are conversant with the shortcomings in the 

laws and they make full use of this knowledge. Liquor is 
hidden underground in open spaces so that in case of recovery 
exclusive possession of a particular individual cannot be 
substantiate; 

(e) the attitude of the i>eple is sympathetic towards the distillers 

and indej;>endsnt witnesses are not foithcmiung to depose to 
facts; 

(f) on account of delays in trials, the witnesses for the prosecutirm 

usually resile ffom their statements to the police or are won 
over. ' . ■ f 
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Detection by tntined dogs 

14. The Himachal Pradesh Administration has been experimenting with 
dog squads for purposes of detection excise crimes. A team of dogs 
has bsen trained and it is said, ^t it is doing usebil work. In ordn 

the detection should be effective and spread over tihe whole territory, the 
number of trained dogs which are six in all is not adequate. At Bilaspur, 
where a demcmstration was given, we were impressed by the uncanny sense 
of smell, which enabled the trained dog to locate buried or bidden liqum' 
without jfail. But the effectiveness of the dog squad does not appear to be 
reflected in reduced number of excise offences or large s<^e detection 
followed by prosecution and conviction. We were told that a team of two 
or three dogs is far more effective than a stray dog. The experiment is in 
its infancy and in order to be fruitful, it has to be tried on a much larger 
scale with several teams eff trained dogs. Hie trained dogs are helpful in 
work of detection, but there is one sn^. They have highly developed 
faculty of smell, but do not possess the gift of speech to testify to the guilt 
of the accused at the trial. 

Mass education laddng 

15. In tills area, there is no propaganda or education against e^ of 
drinking. Ignorance and superstition is aj^alling. It was suggested that 
even school teachers drink the local brews in the company of the students, 
which is highly undesirable. It is imperative that an atmosphere should 
be created against drinking and organised programme should be chalked out 
wd intensive wen-k should be done throu^ suitable media of publicity and 
information. Expression was given to the view in Bilaspur, which is a dry 
district, that in order to make prohibition really successful, a collective effort 
should be made and the whole territory should be declared dry. 

Detection deplorable 

16. On enquiry from the officials at Bilaspur as to the number of cases 
detected over one year under Section 61(l)(a) and (c) of the Excise 
Act, it was disclosed thatlwhiie the number of cases for possession of intoxi¬ 
cants was significant, not a single case of a working still had been detect^ 
for the last 17 months (From January 1, 1962 up to May 17, 1963). 
discloses a deplorable ineptitude and csdlcnis disregard of law enforcement. 

Major obstacle in the way of prohibition is the official attitude 

Though officially, the excise policy rests on the maxim of maximum 
revenue with minimum consumption, it b really a make-belief. The wet 
States are guided by fiscal considerations and they have an eye on increasii^ 
revenue. This becomes obvious from the Udding system at excise auctitms. 
If the mar^n of profit according to the declared sale rate and the cost of 
production plus duty b calculated, it is often less than the successful Ind 
at the auction, not to speak of the expenses for maintaining the shop^ It b 
plain that the excise retail vend licensee does not run the shop for altrubtic 
motive and he makes up the loss and adds to hb profit by the sale of diluted, 
adulterated or illidt liquor. It b no use blaming the excise department as 
it tows the line of the State policy. When the States rely for substantial 
part of thdr revenue on liquor, and they treat the excise department as a 
revenue earning department, and the performance of the officers is judged 

the revenue produced, and since the licensee must m^e a profit, if ttoy 
have to exist, the respmisibility for increase in drinking, dilution, adulteration 
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or illicit distillation must squarely rest on the Governments concerned. 
The State is really approbating and reprobating in the same breath, when 
they connive at infractions of laws on tne part the tiquor contractors for 
the sake of their revenue; and pay mous but hypocritical tribute to prdii- 
Intimi, temparance or containment of illicit distillation. The governments do 
not want the pec^e not to drink or not to drink unwholesome stuff. Other* 
vrise they could not allow what is happening under the auction bid systmn 
to the knowledge ot the officers concemM. What is true of Ifimachal 
Pradesh is equally true of Punjab and other wet States where there is a 
similar pattern. 
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CHAPTER LXm 


LIQUOR PROBLEMS IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF 
PONDICHERRY 


General 

The dates for visiting^ Pondidieny were 27tb aod 28tb of May 1964. 
We reachSed Pondicherry in the monung of 27th May and hdd a discussion 
with the Lt Governor, Shri S. L. Sila^ who before this appointment had 
been actively engage^ in prohibition wenrk in Maharashtra. He has also 
been a Chairman ctf 'tbe Nashabandi Mandal, Maharashtra State. All our 
activities along with those of the town and the country were suspended 
when the calamitous news of the death of the late Prime ]^nister. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, reached. As all our engagements had been cancelled 
no study on the spot could be made. For me htformation 9 V 6 n in 
Chapter, we are relying upon the note furnished by the Finance Secretary, 
Pcmdicherry, on the working excise laws in Pondicherry, and su^ 
information as we had received earlier. 

Area and popnlalion 

2. The former French possesuons comprised Pon^chetry and Karaikal 
on the Coramandel Coast; Yanam on tlte Andhra Coast; and Mabe on 
the coast of Kerala. The de facto transfer oi Pondicherry and other 
French possessions of Karaikal, Yanam and Mahe was made on 1st 
November, 1954. The excise laws which were in force during the Ftench 
rule are sM applicable. The population of the former French possessions 
in India now forming the Union territory of Prmdicherry is 3,17,163. The 
population of Pondi<^erry territory pr^r is 2,22,566 with nn area of 250 
sq. kilometers, the population of Kaxail^ is 70,541 with ah area of 160 sq. 
kilometers. 


DrinUng pattern 

3. In the T^tory, there has been no (wdiitMtion. After the de facto 
transfer, the ody step which has been taken by the Administration in this 
direction so for, is tiie reduction of the number of toddy and arrack shops 
as shown below: 


Year 


No. of toddy No. of anadc 
shops shops 


1960-61 lar 67 

:96a-63 SI 45 

1964-65 81 33 
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Excise Revenue 

4. There is no dearth of alcoholic beverages of all kinds in the Territory, 
both foreign and Indian. In fact, the main source of the revenue of the 
State comes from excise duty and distillery sales. During the year 1962-63, 
the total State revenue was Rs. 1,37,19,565. Out of this, the receipts from 
liquor shops amoimted to Rs. 60,74,588 as indicated below: 


Arrack Patte.24,^.' 383 

Toddy ..20,48,573 

Foreign Uquora.15,28,634 

Toud.60,74,588 


thus representing 44 per cent of the total State revenue. 

Quantity of liquors consumed 

5. The quantity of foreign liquor (including Indian made fotdgn 
liquors) consumed in the State during the last three years is ^ven below : 


Foreign Indian made Indian made 

Year Uquora foreign foreign 

liquors beer 


(figures in kilo Utres) 

1961.27 302 165 

1942. 32 397 Ii8 

*963. 9 39 « 135 


is as follows: 

t 9 fil.492 KL 

I 9 «*. 593 KL 

• 1963.628 KL 


DrinUi^ habits 

6 . According to offidal assessment, 10 to 15 per cent or 37,000 to 
55,000 persons out of a total population ci 3,69,0(X) living in the State are 
accustomed to use alcohol. It has been conc^ed 1^ the State that deqiite 
reduction in the number ot arrack shops, the consumption of arrack patte 
shows an upward trend. 

Leakage from PonAdiefry into MaAas 

7. niidt distillation is rampant espedally in the border areas of the 
Territory as shown in the accompanying map of Pondicherry. The pnudpal 
temp^tion is the exdusive custom of those given to drinking in the neigh¬ 
bouring territory of Madras. The map ot Ponihcherry area shows fimt ■maH 
pockets of the territory (kmarcated by crosses ate strewn over Madras- 
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territory. The areas where dandestine distillation goes on are marked in 
red. 'ney are strategically situated to enable people from Madras to come 
and drink in Pondicherry area and also to fadlitatei smuggling of liquor from 
Pondidierty into Madras. The greater significance of Ponmcherry territoiy 
being wet, is not so much the consumption of alcoholic beverages within 
the territory, but its great potential for the transport of liquor to Madras. 
This is one the impcMrtant leakages which need plugging. The efforts of 
tlie Madras Government to keep the State dry by enfordng prohitHtion are 
apt to be foiled as a result of activities of the distillers and the smugglm 
with their base in Pondicherry. 

Qaamity produced is far fai excess 

8 . The quantity produced in Pondicherry both with the sanction of the 
law and illegally is far in excess of the requirements of the drinking iw^** 
lation of Pondicherry territory. It is upto uie authorities of the two adjoin* 
ing regions to reduce the production and check the activities of the smugglers. 
The situation in Pondicherry is adversely, affecting the enforcement ot 
prohitntion m Madras State, in the areas adjoining tiie border. 

Notorious pockets of illicit djstillalion 

9. The notorious places where illidt distillation of arrack is carried on 
within the Communes (munidpalities) and aldees (areas) is gi^ bdow: 


Commune 
—^Municipality 

Aldee—•Area 

Pondichciry .... 

Nil. 

Moieliarpeth . . 

Nil. 

Ariincoupom . . 

NiL 

Villenour. 

Nil. 

Oulgaret. 

Poull^savady 

Periacalapeth 


Canabadychettioolame 

Mannadipeth .... 

• . Comarapalfom 

Poufoudoupom 


AndiarpaKom 

Caliditaecoupom 

Madagadipetfa 

Nettapaoom.Madoucari 

Bamour.Paniadicoupom 

Careambouttour 

Sinnacar^ambouttout 

Manamodou 

Cadoucanour 

Soreancoupom 

Comonandamodou 

Aratchkoupom 

Kijapari calpetii 
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Aaid^yris liquor 


10. The Govenuneot of Pcndfeherry has furnished a comparative state* 
meat ef analyus of liquor produced is dte Government distillety also 
by way of ilUdt distillation, which is reproduced below: 



Alcohol produced 
in Govt. Distillery 

niidt Alcohol 

iUooholic content at 15^ C 

. esu p. 

84.6 U.P. 

.Acetic Add • • « 

• 0* 168 per cent 

0*334 per cent 

.Reducing Sugar (invert sugar) 

. NIL 

NiL • 

Furfural • 

. Nil 

Presence 

Aldehydes • • • 

• Traces (tolerable) 

Traces 

Methyl Alcohol 

• NiL 

Traces 

Conclusion • • • 

• May be consumed 

Harmful to human con¬ 
sumption beomise of the 
presence of Furfural 

and Methyl Alcohol 

which will cause eye 
trouble. 


Exdse laws in force: **DdiberatfaMis^ 

11 . The ex-French excise laws relating to State excise duties, contra¬ 
ventions and penalities, {Ncvail. The legal provisions partake of the form 
of resolutions, called in French, ‘Deliberations*. A statement showing the 
nature of contraventions, the legal provisions and the pe^ties incurtro in 
tines, confiscation, prison sentences and the relevant articles of the parti¬ 
cular ‘Ddiberation* are given below: 




Of .0 t 
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MAIN VIOLATIONS TO BE RECORDED BY REPORT 
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CondnaioD 

12. As mentioned above, the free availamity ol alcoholic beverages^ 
both licit and illicit, in Pondcbeti^ is a local problem as well as a bigger 
problem manadiig fhc adndnistration of prohibition in Madras. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 

DISCLOSURES BY CONVICTS AND MOTIVATING FACTORS 
Peep into the underground worM 

In order to assess the nature and seriousness of violations of exdse and 
liquor laws and also with a view to assess the extent of corruption prevailing 
among enforcement, a number of jails in different States were 'Wsited rad 
the convicts interviewed. The information gathered from them is revealing 
in many respects. The convicts undergoing their sentences came out with 
factual information and did not in any way try to minimise or magnify their 
part. Whatever most of them stated appeared to be factually true rad 
impressed us as convincing. Most of the talk related to the modus 
operandi of illicit distillers rad -illidt traffic rad how this was facilitated 
through graft and corruption. We are ^ving in some detafl what goes on 
underground as disclosed to us by those who found themselves on the 
wrong side of law. 

Prisoner^ attitude 

2. The prisoners we met were both males and females, convicted of 
infringement of liquor laws. The mate prisoners, when told that we merely 
sought information, and nothing disclosed by them would better or worsen 
their existing lot, usually came out with their respective tales in a straight* 
forward out*.spoken manner telling their experiences with confidence rad 
candour. This, however, was not the attitude of women prisoners, some of 
whom were timid and afraid. While a few women prisoners were confiding 
and artless, others were distrustful and suspicious, and contented themselves 
by denying their guilt and alleging, that they had been falsely implicated. 
There were some who were wily and full of feline cunning rad tried to be 
overclever and were at pains to show that they were ingenue and naive. 

Repeaters 

3. Another feature which was noticed was a sizeable number of harden¬ 

ed convicts both males and females, who had a number of previous convic* 
tions. Jail sentences had proved in their case neither reformative nor 
deterrent; and the prison bars had lost thmr terror, rad 

they had become impervious to ray feelii^ of shame or 

disgrace. These convicts posed a chaUen^ng problem as they demonstra¬ 
ted by their repeated conduct that jail sentences instilled no dread in^them, 
and on release no fear of punishment would prevent them from continuing 
the operations for which they had been sentenced repeatedly. 

Prisons visited 

4. The prisons visited were Byculla Home for Correction in Bombay, 
Yervada in Poona, Central Jail, Sabarmati near Ahmedabad, Trivandrum 
Jail in Kerala, Sub-Jail in Mangalore, Jails in Ferozepur. Amritsar rad 
Rrditak in Punjab, Raipur Jail in Madhya Pradesh and Central Jail in 
Delhi. 
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Byadla Home for CoirectioB 

5. The Team met male and female convicts undergoing their respective 
terms of imprisonment in the Home for Correction at Byculla. 

A prisoner who had settled in Bombay, had come from Banaras several 
years ago in search of employment and had drifted to illicit distillation and 
become fairly a£Buent in this business, which he had been carrying on for 
the last twelve years. He bad employed four persons in his service for 
purposes of distiUation. He claimed that be used to manufacture a 
superior quality of drink costing him Rs. 20/* for 24 bottles. This covered 
the actual cost of the raw materials as also the incidental charges. He sold 
this stuff for Rs. SO/-. 

He was paying a fixed ’hafta’ to the police of Rs. 200/- per mensem. 

He used to convey liquor in milk containers, which have a little milk in’ 
the top compartment and liquor below. He complained that owing to large 
scale illicit distillation, the prices of liquor bad come down during the last 
three or four years. 

Disfillatton in Andberi 

6 . The next prisoner we met had come from Mysore. He had been in- 
the underground liquor business for a year and us^ to work four stills in 
a day. His sale price was from Rs. 6/< to 10/* per bottle. He used to 
store his botdes underground and the police collected from him Rs. 2S/- 
per mensem as bribe for an average output of 12 gallons. The amount of 
‘bafta’ according to him, ranged from Rs. 2S/< to SOO/- depending upon 
the quantity of the liquor produced. He was caught by spei^ police but 
not by those who gave him protection. According to him, illicit distillation 
is done on a large scale in Andheri and almost Ae entire locality makes 
distilled liquor. This was his second Offence- 

Female lepers 

7. At Byculla, four women convicts were interviewed and three were 
lepers from South India. Women lepers were in considerable demand by 
trackers as carriers of liquor. The more revolting the appearance of the 
leper, the greater chances she has of transporting liquor without being 
caught. A leper women carries three bottles of liquor wrapped round her 
body in bags or tubes. This gives an impression of pregnancy and also 
helps in d^ging the police. For the work of carr^g liquor on person, 
the remuneration paid was Rs. 3/- per trip, /.e. Re. 1/- ^r bottle. The 
three women were employed by one and the same person but under no 
circumstances were they willing to disclose his identity as on release they 
expected to be re-employed by him. 

Yervada Jail, Poona 

8 . In Yervada JaO, we met three male and nine female prisoners. 

The first prisoner had been engaged in illicit distillation for eighteen 
months. Now he was earning Rs. 250/- per month. He was distilling 
twentyfour botdes at a time at a cost of Rs. 33/- and sold them for Rs. 60/- 
to 70/- and according to him, five to six persons together can manufacture 
one hundred botdes. 
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niidt distillafion in Lonavila 

9. Lonavala on the way from Bombay to Poona was the centre of illicit 
production. Accordmg to one prisoner, there are about one hundred ilfidt 
distillers in Lonavala. The total population of this place is 7,000 and there 
is an influx of tourists whose liquor requirements are being catered to in 
Lonavala. The raids take place once in two months. According to the 
information volunteered, everyone in the business, whether be is a manu* 
tacturer or a seller, must pay ‘bafta’ to the police. A convict said that be 
used to pay Rs. 2S0/- per mensem. In case of delay in payment of ‘bafta’, 
the distillers run the risk of prosecution. 

Another convict deposed that in Lonavala there were fourteen large- 
scale manufacturers and a considerable number of small-scale distillers. 
The former runs three stiUs at a time and the total output in 24 hours is 
324 bottles. The police, according to him, offers full protection to the 
distiller or trafiQcker who pays ‘hafta’ regularly. These persons ate cau^t 
when police outside the particular section catches them. The outside poOce 
receives information from a rival or a person inimkally disposed. The 
second prisoner was a fisherman and as such he used to earn Rs. 2/> to 
3/- per day. Now he was earning Rs. 25/* to 30/- per day. He had been 
doing business in partnership and had been distilling for seven 
years. He paid Rs. 200/- as ‘hafta’ per mensem. He complained that 
‘bafta* rates had increased recently. There are a number of (^tillers. He 
candidly admitted that if it were not for payment of ‘hafta’, it would not 
be possible to manufacture liquor. If ‘bafta’ is regularly paid, advance 
information is-always given of the oncoming raid; but not otherwise. In the 
latter event, the distiflers are surprised and caught The wholesaler 
purchases Rom the distillers and when he retails liquor further, he also 
has to pay ‘hafta’. 

Transport by taxis 

10. The third prisoner was a taxi driver and was caugjit with ninety-six 
gallons of liquor in his taxi, on his way from Lonavala to Poona. He had 
undertaken to convey the stuff on receipt of Rs. 50/- besides cost of petrol 
Rom Lonavala to Poona, a distance of 34 miles. He was doing this 
business on his own and managed to transport liquor twice a month and 
thus supplemented his income by Rs. 100/-. He had been transporting 
liquor for the last five years. Apart from the convicts mentioned above, 
we received considerable information that Lonavala has become rather a 
notorious centre for illicit distillation where contraband lucrative trade ^is 
flourishing. There are many ‘Dadas’, who as leaders of pangs teworise 
those who question their authority or interfere with their trade. This fact 
incident^y has also been noticed by a news-magaane of Bombay.** 

Repeaters among women prisoners 

It. Nine women prisoners were interviewed, one of whom admitted 
that this was her sixth conviction. Another was undergoing her sentence 
for the fifth time, and some others were also previous convicts. Some of them 
were adivasis. One was a Bhil and the rest represented low income groups. 


••Blitz: July II, 1964—Page 15. 
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One of them said that her previous occupation was brick-laying wliid) 
brought her Rs. l-SO per day, but now her average was Rs. 12/- per day 
from distilling liquor twice a week. 

Childem in Convent: Motli» in prison 

12. A fisher women claimed to have an income of Rs.l5/- to 16/- 

per day from distilling. We came across two female prisoners who were 
from a better class. A Goanese Christian who could speak English 
fluently said, that on the death of her husband she took to distilling which 
brought her Rs. 10/- per day. She was educating two of her children in 
a convent. She did not pay any ‘hafta’ but the reason she gave for not 
having been detected earlier was that she was doing her business on a 
small scale. She also said that in Chandanwadi loc^^ty in Bombay, dis¬ 
tillation was rampant and the raids were few as ‘haftas* were being paid 
regularly. Some of the women prisoners had been in the business for 
the last six or seven years. One of them claiined to have been manu¬ 
facturing for the last fifteen years. She also said that she did it in a small 
village and managed not to pay any ‘hafta’ and thus had come to grief. 
In the case of some women, their husbands were also Iq diik 

tillation. 

Gujarat State Central lail, Sabaimali 

13. A prisoner told us that in and near Ahmedabad, there were about 
5,000 persons who were engaged in illicit distillation and allied pursuits 
like transportation and sale of arrack. This seems to be a tall story. 

Police protected business 

14. The prisoner disclosed that he had been in the business for the 
last ten years and there were others who were in the business for the same 
period and still many more who were even for more than ten years, ^me 
of the persons, who have been carrying on distillation for ten years or 
even more, have not been prosecuted even once though the police knows 
them very well. He disclosed that he had eight previous convictions to 
his credit which ranged from one to two months. The conviction which 
he was then undergoing was for six months. 

Vijaypurias’ output: two track-loads 

. IS. He related that a large number of persons were engaged in illicit 
distillation in village Vijaypur and their total output was two truckloads 
which was exported. One of the distillers exported to the city of 
Ahmedabad about six maunds of liquor per month which is about 252 
bottles. The stuff was transported sometimes oy rail and at other times 
by road. 

Operational and bribing costs 

16. According to the prisoners, the liquor was made out of mahuwa 
flowers and jaggery. One of the prisoners told us that in one operation 
he utilised one maund of jaggery out of which he prepared 20 bottles. 
The total cost including the cost of bottles came to Rs. IS/- for 20 bottles. 
The break-up of the cost of the arrack distilled was: 

Jaggery Rs. 81 - 

Ammonhun Chloride I5 HP. 

Rs. 6.8s 


Miscellaneous 
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He disclosed that fermentation was completed after five days. The 
average sale price was Rs. 10/- per bottle. If the arrack was diluted with 
water then its sale price was reduced to Rs. 6/- per bottle. The average 
output was twenty bottles per day. An amount of Rs. 500/- per mensem 
was the total expense on bribes payable at dffierent rates to Afferent 
individual members the police force. Thus, the profit from the iffidt 
arrack was enormous. 

Mote pnrfit from tinctures and denainred spirit 

17. The illicit liquor from tinctures was even more profitable. A 
one-fmund bottle of tincture iodine yielded 11 bottles of liquor. Several 
chemicals were being used for extracting spirits by eliminating injurious 
substances from iodine. The arrack thus distilled from tinctiures had 
greater alcoholic strength. The tincture was usually obtained from friends 
serving in hospitals and also from the chemists. One crate containing 
20 one-pound bottles costs Rs. 44/-. The cost of re-naturing came to 
Rs. 55/-. The yield of potable liquor from a crate was about 220 bottles 
which were saleable at Rs. 12/- per bottle. Thus, on an investment of 
Rs. 100/-, the illicit distiller made more than Rs. 2500/-. 

Another convict related that liquor out of mahuwa flowers cost 
Rs. 100/- for 30 bottles. The sale of each bottle was Rs. 10/- thus yield¬ 
ing a margin of Rs. 7/- per bottle. A bribe of Rs. 100/* per month was 
paid to the police for the consideration that a distiller be left alone and 
not molested. 


Police knows notorioos Astillers 

18. The convicts said that all the notorious distUlers operating on 
large scale were known to the police. The police were le^arly paid 
their hush money in conaderation of which they did not interfere with 
illicit distillation. In case police from the other section raided, advance 
intimation was given to the distiller by the local poUce. Thus, the dis¬ 
tillation is going on with the active connivance of the police. 

Mode of tran^ft 

19. The liquor was transported from one place to anotiier by taxis 
and other carriages. Even women labourers and children were employed 
for the purpose. The truck driver who carried five to six maunds of 
liquor got 100/- p» trip. He was seldom checked as the police was 
regularly paid. Even if there was a checking, the police was paid bribe 
varying from Rs. 50/- to 100/-. TTiey did not f»l any difficulty whatsoever 
in transporting liquor from one place to another either by rail or by road. 

Tbe Chharas 

20. In Ahmedabad, there were three women prisoners who were inter¬ 
viewed. For themselves they said that they had brought the liquor for 
massaging and for medicinal purposes. They, however, srud that regular 
distillaticn was being done by members of chbara community. The dis¬ 
tillation operations are discontinued when information is received of 
police raid. 
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Central Jail, Raipor (Madlijra Pradesh) Hotel-keeper 

21. We interWewed setwn convicts in Raipur Central Jail out of whom 
one was a female. 

One of the convicts was convicted for the second time—six months 
on both occasions and was found guilty of selling Uqoor. He was a Dogra 
from Jammu and was running a hotel in partnership with a Sndhi. He 
told us that liquor was available in eight or ten hotels in Ae city. The 
customers were persons from all classes. 

Liquor was prepared from mahuwa and gur. The cost of extracting 
liquor came to Rs. 30/- per gallon and it was sold at the rate of 1^. 6.SO 
per bottle, thus yielding a profit of Rs. 9/- per gallon. He also said that 
he sold liquor uom two gallons to four gallons per day. 

ImportatioB from Orissa 

22. The second convict who was a refugee from Sind said, that he 
imported liquor from Orissa on his own and sold it in Raipur. The pur¬ 
chase price was Rs. 8/- per gallon and selling price was Rs. 28/. The 
dealers in Raipur, diluted the stuff and got eight bottles out of a gallon 
instead of «x. The retail price of one bottle was Rs. 7/-. Thns, the profit 
was made hundred per cent 1^ the retailer. 

Adivasi teenager 

23. Another conrict, an adivasi by caste, and aged sixteen years, tdd 
the Team that he purchased liquor at Rs. 7/- a gt^on and sold it at 
Rs. 25/-. He also knew some twenty persons who were engaged in a 
■similar business. 

Bribe to railway staff 

24. He also supported the version of another convict that the railway 
staff was regularly bribed. He said that liquor was transp(»ted by nil and 
road. If liquor was not readily available in stock, it cotdd be procured 
in a day. 

Liquor brought from Orissa 

25. Another refugee from Sind, aged sixteen, told us that he had been 
hawking things at railway station and was simultaneously carrying on the 
business of transporting liquor for a hotel-keeper. The purchaser of 
liquor used to pay him Rs. 5/- to 6/- per trip in addition to raflway fare 
and other charges. Generally, he could do four trips a month. The 
liquor was carried in motor tubes and one tube contained five to rix 
gallons of illicit liquor. The railway offidals were regdariy bribed by 
the outstUl licensees of Orissa, so that the liquor was transported without 
check. He further told os that he knew twenty to twenty-five such carriers 
who brought liquor in cannisters by road in trucks and private cars. There 
were also stiffs for distilling iffidt liquor in die ndgbbouriiood but the 
people preferred iffidt liquor transported from Orissa side. 

A rickshaw poller of Mahasamond was also intervievmd, who used to 
transport iffidt liquor from raflway stadon to shop. He was a prerions 
convict. 
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An adivasi said that he used to bring liquor from Orissa, la one trip, 
he used to bring nine to ten gallons and got a profit of about Rs. 2S0/- 
on them. He carried business for two years and was caught oa informa> 
rion supplied to police by his enemies. 

Convicted head amstaMe 

26. A convicted head constable under section 324 told the Team that 
be was prosecuted under Section 302 and was con^cted under Sec¬ 
tion 324 IPC. During the period he was at large bn bail granted by the 
High Court, he engaged himself in the business of illicit traffic since there 
were no means of livelihood for bis fomily. He was caught and bad been 
undergoing sentence simultaneously for me offence along with sentence 
under Section 324 IPC 

Cond convict 

27. An adivasi gond, who was convicted for illidt distillaticin told ns 
.that he bad been distilling in a riverine area. He did this buuness for about 
two years. The base for manu&u:ture was mahuwa and fif^n seers of 
mahuwa flowers yielded three bottles of liquor, the cost of which was about 
Re. 1/-. No other expenditure was involved except that of the price of 
jnabuwa flowers. The sale price was Re. 1/- per bottle. Thus me profit 
was two hundred per cent He also did distilladon for his own consump¬ 
tion. STunilarly, aU the gonds and other communifles whidi wm lidng 
in that area were also given to drinl^ and were engaged In ffistillatkm. 
He recollected ttot at the time of one raid a number ot stills were detected. 
The police generally raided the idflage once a year. 

Cond woman prisoner 

28. A gond woman prisoner admitted that she bad been disti^g liqnw 
for the last two years. The cost price per gallon was Rs. 8/- in Onssa 
and she used to bring it to towns wrapped m doth and used to sell it in 
Raipur at 20/-, thus maldag a profit of Rs. 12/- per gallon. This was 
her second conviction. 

Vidts to fails in Pnn|ab 

29. In Punjab, three jdls were virited: two In the wet ffistricts of 
Ferozepur and Amritsar and the third in the only dry district of Rohtak. 


•Central Jail Ferozepur 

In Ferozepur Central JaQ, four pmoners were interviewed. These 
prisoners used nosbadar as a fermenting agent fcv distilling liquor. The 
first prisoner said that he was making hundred per cent profit on liquor. 

The second prisoner stud that he distilled liquor in the cattle shed uring 
cannisters as boilers. The cost price was 50 nP. per bottle as agdnst sale 
at Rs. 2/-. He used to sell his liquor to customers who were predously 
known to him. In this area, Rai Sikhs are notorious distillers and con- 
ddered to be experts. According to this prisoner, one could earn from 
Rs. 200/- to 300/- per month vrithout difficulty and at a small investment 
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District Jail, Amritsar 

30. In the District Jail. Amritsar, seven convicts belonging to different 
communities: Jats, Mazahabis (Harijans), Rai Sikhs, Sansis, were inter¬ 
viewed. The last two were included among the criminal tribes before 1947. 
The convicts belonged to the low income group and they were landless and 
resorted to illicit distillation in order to supplement their otherw'ise in¬ 
sufficient income. 

IKstrict Jail, Rolitak 

31. A conrict confined in District Jail, Rohtak, said, that distillation 
was carried on in the homes in the villages and in jungles. Besides using 
as ingredient gur, kilcar bark and noshadar, aniseed and tartaric acid were 
also added. According to him, five seers of gur could produce four to 
five bottles of liquor at a cost ranging from Re. 0’80 to 2/- and the stuff 
could be sold from Rs. SI- to 9|-, per bottle. At a time, four to ten bottles 
could be distilled. In his village which consisted of 500 families, fifty to 
seventy had engaged themselves in distillation. Rainy season was preferred 
as during this time the raids were few. Customers purchase liquor at dis¬ 
tillers’ homes provided they were preriously known. This prisoner had 
been engaged in liquor distillation for the last four years. He said that there 
were others who had been distilling for ten years and some of them had 
been convicted four or five times. He said, that it was easy money that 
lured the distillers. He said, that as barber, he made Rs. 125|- per month 
and distillation brou^t him additional Rs. 80|-. 

Another prisoner said that he used to smuggle liquor from Muzaffar- 
nagar in Uttar Pradesh and retailed it in Rohtak. His cost price was Rs. 2/- 
per bottle and be could sell at Rs. 5/- to 6/- per bottle. 

Vlrit to Trivandnim Jafl 

32. The Team interviewed the conricts in Trivandrum Jail on May 18, 
1964. Out of 900 inmates of the Jail, about 200 had been convicted for 
prdiibition offences. Oiriy four or five of the convicts of prohibition offences 
have been awarded the maximum sentence of six months. About a hundred 
were previous conricts. Half a dozen of them had been convicted more 
than ax to seven rimes. There were about twenty females convicted of 
prohibition offences and two of them were repeaters. 

Poorteen previons convictioiis 

33. The first prisoner we met had been a truck drivesr in the Army. He 
was dscharged in 1946 from the Army and had been able to eke out a 
bring as a casual manual labourer till he was drawn to illicit distillarion. 
As labourer, he was making Re. 1/- to 1 *50 per day. He took to disrilla- 
rion. He admitted to fourteen prerious convictions for illidt disriHaricm. 
The length of the present sentence was three months. He said that he dis¬ 
till^ openly and never botlvsred for the consequences. The longest sentence 
awarded to him so far was one for nine months. He said that since he had 
no other means of livelihood, on his release he would resort to illicit dis¬ 
tillation again. He said that a number of people were engaged in illicit 
distillation and bribes were paid regularly. Occasionally even those who 
paid bribes were caught. Ha produced 84 ozs. per day wluch he sold at 
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Ri. 0:25 per oz. The cost price of the liquor he produced was Rs. 10/- 
which he sold for Rs. 21/-. He was catering to the requirements of fifty 
persons per day. As his production was not adequate to meet the require¬ 
ments of all his customers, he purchased the stuff from other manufac¬ 
turers and then retailed the same. 

Twenty previous convicttons 

34. The second prisoner lived in a place thirteen miles from Trivandrum 
and was undergoing his twentieth sentence. He was only thirty-three years 
uld and was first convicted when he was only twenty-two. He said he was 
running a tea shop which brought him an income of Rs. 2/- to 4/- a day 
and he, therefore, decided to engage himself in illidt activity. He procured 
the stuff from others and he was aware of as many as ten people from whom 
be could buy the liquor. 

Mother of six-Septugenariaii’s fifth craviction 

35. The third prisoner was a woman who had six chfldren of ages of 
five to sixteen. She had been deserted by her husband and in order to 
make a living, she started a petty eating place from which she could not 
make both ends meet. She then sold her ornaments and has finally taken 
to illicit distillation which brings her good profit. She had a couple of 
convictions but the sentences were running concurrently. 

The fourth prisoner was a woman aged seventy-one years, the ages of 
her five sons being twenty-six to forty-one. This was her fifth convic¬ 
tion. She was ma^g Rs. 3/- to 3‘5 per day in distilling and her present 
term of sentence was one year. She was both a dealer and a distiller. 

Vfait to Jail in Mystm 

36. We interviewed four con^cts lodged in Sub-Jail of Mangalore. 
Etyht previona convictions 

The first was a barber who was undei^oing seven months' rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and had previously been convicted eight times. He earned 
Rs. 60|- per mensem and he had a wife, three sons and a daughter, who 
looked to him for support. He admitted that he sj^nt 25 nP to 40 oP per 
day on drinking. The income of other members did not exceed Rs. 25(- a 
month. He was ^ven to arrack drinking and he knew of as many as one 
hundred illicit distillers engaged in die business. 

Tbirteeo {wevions coDvictions 

37. The next man was also a barber by caste. He admitted to thirteen 
previous convictions for violating liquor laws. He was convicted for having 
sold liquor. He said that he earned Rs. 3/- to 4/- per day and spent 75 nP. 
per day on his own drinking. 

Twelve pievions amvicthme 

38. The third convict was a prisoner who had been sentenced twelve 
times before. As a dealer he earned about Rs. 1*50 a day and spent 
Rs. 2|- per week on arrack. He said that drink was available freely and 
he knew of one hundred places around, where illicit (fisriDation went on. 
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Sale is made to pe^ns already known and not to strangers. The liquor 
is usually prepared in rural areas and is brou^t into town in rubber tubes 
and air piUows. At ni^t it is brought in taxis and cars. He said, *!»»« 
boys star^ drinking from the age of fifteen onwards. 

Five previous convictions 

39. The last person we met was a fisherman who had been convicted 
five times before. He also said, that many people were preparing arrack 
clandestinely and it was not easy to catch them as they bribed £e town 
police constables. If they did not pay the money to die pdice regularly, 
then they were liable to be prosecu^ 

Visits to Codral Jail, Delhi Illicit fiqnor passed off as genniiie 

40. We met a number prisoners confined in Central Jail, Delhi. One 
•rtf them said that country liquor was smuggled from Alwar and other places 
in tins of kerosene oil and plastic tubes. Taxis, trucks and railwa 3 rs 
brought liquor into Delhi. The contents were often known to the railway 
officials. The cost of production as calculated by the first prisoner came 
to Rs. 12|- to 14|- per gallon and bis selling price was Rs. 32|-. He said 
that the ^lice staff was aware of what was gmng on and they were in 
receipt of bribes. 

The second convict said, that he used to bring liquor into Delhi from 
Gbaaabad in Uttar Pradesh at Rs. 4'SO a botde wfficb fetched him in Delhi 
Rs. 8/> to 10/>. This man said, that he took care to property label and 
seal the bottle which he could pass off as genuine and sold for Rs. 60|- to 
70|>. He said the manufacturer and the customer never came into contact 
with each other as the liquor passed through many hands in between. Dis* 
tOlatioo goes on at night in the homes and the tell tale smell of liquor is 
smothor^ 1^ burning rubber tyres which exude stronger smeU. Ihe Mbes 
accepted by the police are regular, the amount depending upon the quantity 
jnroduced. The man who actually distils does so for his emplctyer who re- 
mams in the background and never comes cm the premises. 

Regular bribes 

41. The third prisoner was interested in the misuse of denatured spirit 
and diverrion of rectified spirit The jmfit was very high. He said, that 
the two licensed country liquor shc^ in Delhi had as many as ISO un¬ 
authorised branches. The exdse staff connive at it. Liquor can be made 
available on dry days. Certain rich persons were engaged in the trade and 
they bad been supplying liquor, clandestinely to hotels and restaurants. It 
was also stated that homoeopathic Ucences were bei^ misused on a con¬ 
sideration. A homoeopathic ucence is obtained from ite holder and spiritu^ 
ous tinctures and other spirituous prenarations are sold dandestinely. After 
the removal of denaturants, spirit is sold at 25 nP. per oz. No such business 
can be run without payment ot regular bribe. An individual can obtain 
foreign liquor licence for nine botties at a time. These bottles serve as a 
camouflage for possession of illicit liquor. 

The overall pattern 

42. It was not considered necessary to meet prisoners in other jails. 
Apart from the paucity of time, the overall pattern of their operation was 
the same. From what was disclosed by the convicts, the foDounng conclu¬ 
sions emerge: 
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(a) Both in wet and dry areas, illegal tra^ in liquor is considerable; 

(b) The main reason wh^ people ate drawn to illicit distillation is the 
temptation of making very high pro&s which no other legitimate business 
can bring them. Hie operation is simpte and does not require much invest¬ 
ment; 

(c) For a few offenders caught very many remain untouched. The 
infinitesimal anests as compared to extensive breaches of law afford encour¬ 
agement to the law-breakers; 

(d) The risk in carrying on the illicit business is purchased throu^^ 
payment of bribes and those who are iiicharge of enforcement ate vulner¬ 
able to corruption. Smug^g is also engaged in and the chances of detec¬ 
tion are few. Moreover, the infractions of law are being connived at 
the police or excise; 

(e) The sentences are not deterrent and the professional illidt distillers 
and tteir employees become hardened criminals and repeatedly commit 
offences. This applies to both males and females. 

(f) Illicit disdllation and other illicit traffic is generally indulged in by 
peoide who otherwise do not have sufficient income. In a large number cu 
cases, it is ffie economic want that compels them to sup|dement their income 
by illegal means; 

(g) There does not appear to be any public opinion out of respect for 
whidi such persons would hesitate to infringe the law; 

(h) Prison sentences do not insifire awe or dread. They ate sure ffiat 
the employer who merates from behind the scenes looks after tb^ families. 
Ih^ are not worried for ffieir future as gainful re-employment is mraiting 
thdr release. They know that imprisonment is an occupational hazard for 
which they are prepared; and when it comes, they accept it with stdcal 
indifference. In the case cff most convicts^rison sentence ate trrated 
as a bri^ sojourn in tiie nature of a lark. There is no trace ot penitence 
and no desire to reform. The only effect that imprisonment has on such 
peojde is to remove its dread. They do not lose face. No element of 
dispace is associated to commission of liquor crime and they ate not 
subjected to ridicule or disgrace. The prison is almost a revolving door. 
Tb^ enter and soon return. 

(i) In large towns, tiieie are big bootleggers and gangsters who are 
maldng large profits and who purchase protection throng bribes. They 
are rarely if ever seen in prisons. If need be, they can always offer stooges 
at the instance of the enforcement for statistical satisfoction. Those who 
go to prison are the small fry, hirelings, uho are ready to undergo imprisoii- 
ment at the behest of tiieir employer as they have not much to lose- These 
financiers live in good houses, own cars and are not avcnded or ostradsed 
by sodety. 

(j) A noticeable feature is the strong loyalty uniting the convict to his 
master. The prisoner would never reveal the identity of their boss and 
dare not squeru or peach. This is true of employees of either sex. 
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(k) Lepers serve as carriers; their forbidding countenances, filthy rags; 
in short, their dreadful disease secures them immunity from arrest by the 
police. The jail authorities arc reluctant to find accommodation for them 
lest they become a source of contamination and contagion- The financiers 
are exploiting to the fullest their abhorrent loathsomeness. 

Underground operations 

43. We learn a good deal about underground operations, graft and 
corruption and other infringements of law from the prisoners than we could 
ever get from the officials and the non-officials. 

^Etenrive and thorough surveys desirable 

44. We counsel a number of extensive surveys to be conducted among 
the prison population. Shri Achuta G. Ranade, Hony. Secretary of Nava- 
Jeevan Mandal (Released Prisoners’ Air Society) of Poona has conducted 
two sample surveys; one at our request in 1963, and miother in 1957. 
At the first survey, 100 released prisoners who had been convicted under 
the Prohibition Act were interviewed and they included 20 women. At the 
later survey, 103 prisoners were examined out of which 31 were women. 
These surveys have yielded useful information and reveal certain tendencies 
some of which have also been noticed above. In order to be really useful, 
these surveys have to be extensive and thorough and representative of ^ 
States. The reports are reproduced in the appendices. Indulgence in 
alcoholic beverages has led to conunission of crimes and other anti-social 
conduct. There are several causes affecting consumption of intoxicating 
drinks; and they are pre-disposing as also exciting. 

Pretfisposh^ causes 

45. Among the fenmer, prominent were ethnolo^cal factors, certain 
societies beii^ prone to excessive indulgences while among others drinking 
was tempered and yet among other races, it was unknown, "^e Aiyams 
in India and the white races elsewhere were acquainted with intoxicating 
beverages but ffie drinking habits were tempered. In conttast, the abori¬ 
ginal races—Santhals, Bhils, Gonds, Nagas and other hill tribes—have been 
excessive drinkers whenever opportunity came their way. 

Religious and social factors 

The reli^ous and social factors, the practices of castes and groups also 
have had their effect. The Mohammedans and among Hindus, the Buddhas, 
the Jains and the Vaishnavas, as a rule, practised prohibition.^ On the other 
hand, the Tantric sect of shaktas were ^ven to excessive drinldng. 

Influence of occupation 

Occupation has also had its influence in the same way as old customs. 
The miU hands, the workers in mines as a class, drink. The quantities 
consumed by the industrial population is far in excess of their numbers. 

Ciimatic factors 

Oimatic factors also have a certain bearing on drinking habits. In 
areas of heavy rainfall, e.g. mountainous tracts of the Himalayas, Chota 
Naepur and along the Western Ghats, preference is for fermented and weak 
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distilled liquors. In climates which are dry, such as those of Punjab and 
the U.P., the liking is for strong spirits, ^pboric needs are served by 
alcoholic drinks in order to tide over the feelings of fatigue weariness, 
worry, frustration, dullness or monotony. 

Influence of economic conditioas 

Economic conditions are not without thdr influence. The consumption 
of intoxicating drinks has been kuown to rise in good years and to fall in bad 
vears. Consumption also rises after the harvest season when people have 
•nore to eat. In mill areas, consumption rises on pay daj^. This, however, 
uoes not rule out the fact that on the poorer section of the communiQ^t 
drinking has had a devastating effect 

Exdting causes 

46. Among the existing causes which have lured people to use alcoholic 
beverages. Sir R. N. Chopra and his collogues, have a^buted the habit 
to “contact or association with other habitues, to a desire for experience 
to satisfy curiosity, to obtain a thrill, or to tiiw use during emotional d^ 

tress.'ITie underlying causes of habitual nse of alcohol w related 

to the inherent constitutional make uo of the inditddnal. Individuals of 
unstable nervous systems are more prone to the habituid use of alcohol and 
other drug habits than Aose with a stable institution**.* The mental 
and hygienic factors as also the company of drinkers account for initiation 

and habit. 

Alcohol in relation to crime was also studied by Sir R. N. Chopra and 
the relevant extract having a bearing on the matter will be found in Appen¬ 
dix III (D. 


•Alcoholic Beveraws in India by Sir R. N. Chopra, Dr. G. S. Chopra and Dr. I. C. 
Cliopra ; Ti e Indian Medkal Gazette Volume 77 —pp. 295-296. 




CHAPTER LXV 

PALM GUR INDUSTRY IN ANDHRA PRADESH, MYSORE AND 
KERALA—^ME ABUSES 


Palm jaggery 

The palm tree has from time iounemorial occupied an integral part 
in the economy of the country. The fresh unfermented juice is a palataNe 
beverage but when left for a few hours it gets fermented and is intoxicating. 
At that stage, the juice becomes an inebriating drink*. The juice is also 
used in the manufacture of jaggery. In Kerda State, there are three 
varieties of palms which are found plentifully. All along the coastal area, 
there are cocoanut palm trees. In me Southern and Eastern re^ons, there 
is palmyra palm. The Central region has sago palm. Hiere are harcfly 
s<ny date palm trees. With the increased production of cane sugar, palm 
ja^ery which previously was the source of sugar has declined in popularity. 

Misuse 

2. It was said that palm jaggery was not being made and that the sap 
of the three varieties of palm trees was being turned into toddy which 
fetches higher price than palm jaggery. The tapping community has been 
adversely affected by reason of introduction of prohibition. With a view 
to rehabilitate them, a programme for reviving palm jaggery industry had 
been launched. As the cocoanut tree has many other remunerative uses, 
the jaggery produced from cocoanut palm had not been a promising 
business. The carrying out of the Government’s policy was taken up by 
the Khadi & Vilkge Industries Commission and the activities were extend* 
ed to Kerala and other States as well. It was believed that the revival 
of palm jaggery would materially help in successfully carrying out prohi¬ 
bition, but the results have not been true to expectations everywhere. It 
was bitterly complained that palm jaggery industry was only a camou¬ 
flage and was defeating probitHtion. 

Cause 

3. At a meeting vnth the officiab at Trivandrum we were told that the 
net income of a tapper from tapping palmyra trees (30 to 40 per day) 
was Rs. 2*50 per day. This was the income which he obtained if he con¬ 
fined the tapping to palm jaggery. If he were to convert the smne 
quantity into toddy, his income would be at least double—probably a little 
more. The tapper tapping cocoanut padm cannot legitimately make more 
than Rs. 1*25 per day as he can only climb ten to fifteen trees per day. 
Palmyra jaggery production is not uneconomical to the tapper but the 
same cannot be said of jaggery produced from cocoanut palm or sago 
palm. In Kerala State, including dry and wet areas, the recorded number 
of licensed tappers was about 40,000. No account can be taken of un¬ 
licensed tappers doing tapping clandestinely. 

•Valuable infonnation will be found on alcoholic beverages including toddy, generajK 
used in India, in special articles by Sir R. N. Chopra, Dr. G. S. Chopra and Dr. I. C. 
Chopra, published in the Indian Medical Gazette (1942) Volume 77, pages 224-232, 290-« 
and 361-367. 
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Palm Got Adviser coosnlted 

4. In view of the serious complaints a^inst the unsatisfactory world^ 
of palm gur industry by the jaggery societies, the mattm: was examined in 
consultation with Shri Gajanan Naik, the Palm Gur Adviser of Khadi A 
Village Industries Commission, with a view to remove the compl^ts, and 
further, to ex[doie the future of palm gur industry both from the employ- 
ment an^e as also as an instrument in aiding promotion. 

Andhra Pradesh societies 

5. Neera tapping in Andhra Pradesh goes by the name of sweet toddy. 
The State Government has framed “Sweet Toddy Rules*’ la^ng down 
certain conditions with the object of utilising the sweet toddy before fer> 
mentation sets in. There were in the State 500 sweet toddy co-operative 
societies. As a result of enquiry, it was found that Aey generally misused 
their licence and made pront by converting neera into fermented toddy 
and selling it as such. There were similar complaints against palm gur 
societies which numbered above 500, and dierefore the State Government 
reduced their number of 40. There were complaints of laxity of control 
and misuse of the concessions granted. The malpractices ate being 
connived at and the neera 8hq}S have virtually beccnne toddy shops. 

Mysore sodelies 

6. The present Mysore State comprises three regions: (i) old 

Mysore State; (ii) Stouth Kanara district carved from old Madras State; 
and (iii) Kamatak districts, which were at one time part of die Bombay 
State. In South Kanara district, palm gur has been made from times 
immemorial. Even now, jaggery societies are producing jaggery and not 
diverting sap into toddy. In ^ areas constituting old Mysore State, 
diere are general complaints against jaggery sodedes which instead 
produdng gur are diverting neera into toddy. Against such societies, 
serious steps need being taken. A closer tn^ance on the part ot the 
authorities is imperative. There should be effective diecks and rounter* 
checks and red efforts need bdng made to see that palm gur indus^ 
strengthens prohibition rather than weakens it Khadi & Village Industries 
Conunission must make a proper probe and dedse ways and means for 
avoiding abuses. 

Kenda societies 

7. In the districts of Trivandrum and Palghat in Kerala, palmyra 
grows in abundance and the sap of palmyra trees is being converted into 
palm gur by Primary Palm Gur Co-operative Societies. In the districts 
of Cannanore and Calicut (Kozhikode) where palm gur from cocoanut 
trees is made, it was said that in Cannanore. there was genuine production 
of palm gur but there were serious mis^vings as to its production in 
Calicut. Some societies were misusing neera and sdling it as toddy, 
though making false entries in their records regarding production and sale 
of palm gur. In Thelappilli sub-division of Trichur district, palm gur 
from sago neera is product. Against some societies, there are allegationa 
that they are misusing neera from sago palm. 
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Report of Kerala Euquiiy Committee 

8. Iq the Report of Kerala State Palm Gur Bnquiry Committee 
(19^), the cocoanut tree tapping was stated to be an uneconomic pro¬ 
position so far as the tappers were concerned. 

“The only way in which the tappers are making a living out of the 
job is by indulging in illicit use the juice by fermenting 
it and selling it as toddy”. 

They further observed: 

“Prom the evidence before the Committee, it has to be inferred 
that the cocoanut jaggery societies except probably a few 
are so orgmised and run that they are functioning not for 
the purposes for which they were intended, but for the pro¬ 
duction of illicit toddy which is a source of ea^ money. 
As stated above, cocoanut jaggery production is not at 
all a remunerative occupation for the tapper because 
it does not at all ensure a fair wage for his labour. 
So it is but natural that they are induced to indulge in this 
illegal trade to eke out a livelihood. The existence of a 
large number of societies coupled with the registration of 
new ones, the expansion of area of operation of some of 
the societies and the rapid swelling of their membership 
should not at all be mistaken for an indication of the pro¬ 
gress of the industry. On the contrary, thes: factors only 
prove that in the passage of time corrupt practices have 
become the main object of the majority of sodeties”. 

Fictitious book entries 

9. The Committee referred to instances of gross irregularities and 
fictitious book entries. It was said that the palm jaggery societies never 
dealt in jaggery which was neither brought in nor sold by them. False 
and fictitious transactions figured on the books. The cooking up c4 
accounts and other irregularities were committed in collusion with the 
members by the Board of Directors of jaggery societies. The Committee 
was of the unanimous opinion that most of the jaggery societies were reaUy 
trading in fermented toddy in collusion with the prohibition staff. The 
office-bearers of the co-operative societies were themselves helping the 
tappers to act against the prohibition policy. Such societies instead of 
fostering the palm gur indust^ were rather undermining prohitfition. The 
forces working to defeat prdiibition were well organised. They went even 
to the extent of forming Toddy Protection Societies’ cafied ’Kallu 
Samrakshna Samitis’. Their members and office holders would go to the 
extent of victimising informers and threatening witnesses. 

10. The Enquiry Committee concluded by observing that the majority 
of the members of most societies were not manufacturing jaggery; but 
instead, converting the juice into toddy and selling the same to the cus> 
tomers. This was conspicuously so in the cocoanut re^ons thtm ^ In 
palmyra and sago areas. It was further found that most of the sodeties, 
in particular, cocoanut palm societies, did not actually handle jaggery but 
merely kept fake accounts of production and sale of jaggery. The Com¬ 
mittee. however, thought that there was scope for production of jaggery 
from palmyra and sago palm which could be on an economically workable 
basis. 
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liccaoes for fireol taitj gfiwiiy upfomi 

11. The licmoes are to tappers for oonvertiiig sweet toddp into 
palm jaggery and they are abused. The tappers never produce pahn 
jaggery which is not suffidently remunerative. They dlow sweet todity 
to get ferment^ and tten sell it as intoxicating beverage. This ^verdon 
goes on to the knowledge (rf all concerned and the enmicement generally 
connives at it The income of tappers gemdndy migaged in converting 
sweet toddy into palm gur is assessed to be one-fourth of what ttey woulo 
make by converting the sap into toddy. No jaggery whatsoever is being 
product though false entries to that effect me bdng made. 

After the abuses in Kerala and other States were brought to our 
notice, consultation was held with the Palm Our Adviser, Gajanan Naik 
at IMi^u. In the li^t of discussions with and the factual data 
furmshed, we have thou^t it prt^r to bring out the point of view of the 
Khadi ft VUlage Industries Commission, which is reflected in the next 
Chaptm. 

Committee’s suggestions 

12. In order to prevent glaring malpractices indulged in by the jaggery 
societies, the Committee made the fcfllowing suggestion with whidi we ma 
ourselves in agreement: 

(i) Establishment of commcm boiling units; 

(ii) Subsidy on sale of jaggery; 

(iii) Managerial asnstance; 

(iv) Provinon for propor supovising staff and pron^ andtt} 

(v) Establishment of collection depots in suitable centres; 

(vi) Establishment of sugar production units; 

(vii) Training in improved methods; 

(viii) Establishment of neera parlours conducted witii utmost caution; 
and 

(ix) Protnsion to give working caintal loans. 

We further suggest that the marketing of palm gur should be entrusted tP 
apex bodies as that will ensure closer check. These apex bodies should 
inMitf upon surrendering of minimum quantity oi gur, syrup or cancfy pres¬ 
cribed on the basis of yield pet tree. 


49 P.C.—25 



CHAPTER lAVI 

PALM GUR INDUSTRY—ITS POTENTIALITY 
Potentialities of palm gor 

It has been mentioned earlier that abundance of palm trees of different 
kinds is a menace to prohibition as each palm tree is virtually a toddy tap. 
It has been claimed that the existing palm wealth in the country if properly 
harnessed can yield revenues, if not exceeding, at least, equal to the liquor 
revenues. Besides the utilisation of sap for manufacturing gur, sugar, 
candy, syrup and sweets, the fibre, the leaves, the s^tbes and timber can 
be utilised in producing a variety of fancy and utiUty articles. The latter 
have a considerable demand in foreign markets. We are told that even to¬ 
day exports worth a few crores are beiqg made to thirty-four foreign coun¬ 
tries. The present annual production of palm gur and other palm products 
including sale of neera may be about Rs. 10 crores. The industry offers 
emjdoyment to three lakhs. Palm wealth has not been tborou^y tai^>ed 
so far. The scope for development is vast. On a fair estimate, there are 
six crore trees immediately available for tapping to obtain neera and other 
edible palm products. There are another two crores of neera yielding trees 
which may also be utilised for producing articles from leaf, fibre, etc. 

Palm programme 

2. The economics of paJm gur industry can be improved by pooling 
technical and financial resources and by modem and scientific adaptation. 
We have in the country nine crore acres of waste land. Some of it is avail¬ 
able for plantation of different varieties of palm. A programme for raising 
20,000 plantations (10 acres each) may be taken up. The existing sugar 
yielding palms have an irregular growth and therefore the efficiency of the 
tappers cannot be raised to the maximum- It is claimed that the technical 
efficiency of the tappers can be raised ten-fold if there are regular planta¬ 
tions. The programme as conceived by Kliadi & Village Industries Com¬ 
mission consists of rai.?ing in regular plantations 20 crore palm trees out 
of which 6 crore will be exploite<J for catering to neer.a needs and to pro¬ 
duction of cur and sugar, while 14 crore are to be utilised for other palm 
products. The turn-over u.tdcr the planned programme would be of the 
following order:— 


Rupees 

Crores 


8 ! 


Neera 
Palm gur 
Palm sugar 
Palm products 


Total . 


140 

29 

28 

300 


497 
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The financial tequirements would be— 


Rupees 

Ciores 


(0 Woridng capital .' 134 

(n) Machinery and implements ... 67 

(im) Plantation. 24 

(iv) Miscellaneous and unforeseen ... 8 

Total . 233 


Reduction of loss feasible 

3. It is esUmated that It would be feaable to reduce the revenue loss 
dm to prohibition at least SO per cent immediately and the remaining can 
be counter-balanced within a course of IS years, by a systematic plantation 
of pa&n on land which is not otherwise useful for agricultural purposes. 

The revenue loss comes to Rs. SO crores annually and making allosp* 
anCe for finances required for enforcement of prohibition, the total Toss has 
been assumed to be of the brder of Rs- 60 crores. By allocating 2S per 
cent of the existing trees to catering of neera, production of gur, sugar and 
palm products each, it is believed that the net commercial revenue yield of 


Rs. 48 crores can be realised. From this revenue, allocation can be made 
as under; 

Rupees 

Crores 

(1) 

To loss of revenue towards prohibition 

30 

(2) 

To organisational cost (Dmlopment Coipotc- 
tion) .. 

3 

(3) 

To Industry Development Cost 

15 


(a) Committed expenditure , 

3 


(W Planned expenditure. 

12 


Total 

48 

The commercial transactions will be of the following order— 

Rupees 

Crores 

(1) 

Nccra catering . 

140 

(2) 

Palm gur. 

a 9 

(3) 

Palm sugar. 

at 

(4) 

Palm prodocta *. 

m 


Total . " 

9 ^ 
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Hie faaarhJ leqnuementi for the programme would be: 


Riq>ee8 

Crotet 


<t) Woritiae capital . 83 

Machinery and implemf tt ... 64 

H) MlaoiBaiMOut. 3 

Total . 130 


4 . Apart from Ibe ttvenw potential of die programme, the impact of 
ill implementation on die unemfdoyment problem will be con^erable. 
Under tbe immediate programme of utilising the exisdng palm wealth of t 
erores of trees, emplO]mient would be provided to 12i lakhs both skilled 
and unskilled, while the planned programme would provide employment to 
2,186,000 workers. The wages earned would be Ks. 87^ erores under tbe 
imme^ate programme and 153 erores under the planned programme. 
Statements contained in Annexure I—^VI illustrate tbe above concludons. 

Tappers^ famhga 

5 . A tapper can earn in legitimate tapping business upto Rs. ISO per 
annum if the requidte facilities are made avi^ble to him. Thk is illus> 
Hated hy Annexure VIL 

CimcIn^Mis 

6. Tbe material contained in diis Chapter has been obtained from tbe 
brochure TroUbition through Palms’ and the statements prepared by Shii 
Oaianan Naik. We feel that what is contained in this Ctopter deserves 
doro stu^. If what is held out is found feasible, then ways wd means 

be found for development of palm gur and allied industries. 





ANNmn I 


R$vt$uM mi AUotm$mat*G1mt9 
IMMBDIATB PROGRAMME 


Commercial Revenue 

R*. ia 
cforcs 

Allotment 


i(«) Net profit brneeraaalet 

35-00 

(a) Towards prohibItiM 

iU*on 

an Met profit bTgutealei 

( 

e) Net profit by soper u!e* 

3*€0 

an Orgaaitedoiial Ceet (!>•« 
Tdopmeu Cotpontiea) 

3*0U 

3*00 

(e) Industry Devdopnent Coat 


Net profit by pelm product* 

eeles 

Gmnd Total . . 

7*00 

48*00 

(t) Committed expenditure 
«>Rs« 3 crofts. 

(tO Plamicd expenditure 
»Rs. 12 crereso 

1 “ «!.«• 



Gkand Torair 

4 fi«* 



Nom— 50 per oeut. of prehibiriou deteit le 
compeaieted hi die iaeaediata plaa 
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Annvuw II 

IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME 

DittrSmihn of Trm and Camnmdal Hwnmfrom oight craros existing palm* 


8cf» Paiticidan 

No. 

No. 

of tract 

Total 

Number 

in 

crores 

Profit to Total 
the Corp- profit 
oration (Rt. in 
^ tree crores) 

Palmyra 
in crores 

Date io 
ctoret 

I Keen 

* X 

I 

a 

17*50 

35*00 

a Falo) gar 4 • 

• a 

• • 

a 

1*50 

3*00 

3 Palm tugar . . 

• •• 

a 

a 

1*50 

3*00 

4 Palm prodocta 

• S 

3 

8 

0*88 

7*00* 





Total 

48*00 


l|qn t'-^Goaam'ciiiRoveiiiie ill cefpeg( of palm products liAs been worked out for the 
Hdr^ cye>erpiia|8 — mr nuteneU for ma nufa c t u re of palm productsare 
eveU.b e fsam atm tapped trees. 
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ANwnm HI 


SI. Puticulait Quantity Coit of Market- Profit Profit Sale No. of Total 

No. finished produc- ing ex- to the to the value trees tali^ 

product non pead(- produc- Corpor- per in rtim 
per tree per tree ture ing in- adon tree crores (Ri. i » 

pertree stitu- pertree pro- pro- 

tion per duoe crores) 

tree 




Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

1 . Keen • 

TOO 

bottles 

19*20 

6*6$ 

2 . Palm gur . 

Sfilbis 

I2’3T 

0*35 

3 * Palm sugar 

24 

11*40 

0*55 

4 . Palm products 

Total . 

U-34 

1*00 


Rs. np. Rs. nP. Rs. np. 


6-ds 

17-50 

70*00 

2 

14^ 

0-34 

I-go 

14-5« 

2 

2P 

0*55 

1-50 

<4*00 

2 

2S 

0*78 

0-88 

14*00 

8 

112 


1?3 





Amiodcuu IV 

lAtMEDIATB PROGRAMME- 
ExptttHtuft {Imtstmnii 


SL 

NO. 

Particulars 



Turnover 
(Rs. in 
croret) 

Working 

capital 

27 % of 
the turn¬ 
over 
(Rs. in 
crores) 

Lay-out 
coat(Ri* 
in cnxes) 

Total 
(Rs. in 
croies) 
(4+5) 

1 

2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Kem catering 

, 


140 


34 

n 


Palm gar . 




8 

3 

11 

3 

Palm sugar • 

• 


• 28 

7 

20 

27 

4 

Palm products 

• 


• 112 

30 

4 

34 

5 

Miscellaneous 

• 


• 

.. 

3 

3 

6 

Unforeseen 

• 


. 

•• 

3 

3 



Total 

. 309 

«5 

67 

150 
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AMNBnntE V 
IMMEDIATE 


Bn^lcymtHt Patmuialititt 


1 

Parti colan 

No. of 
trees (in 
crors) 

No. of 
tappers 
Onld^) 

NO. of 
helpers 
(iaUI^) 

Total 
(in lakhs) 

Averafe 
rate of 
wages per 

anniiyn 

Total 
wages 
ptf annum 
(Rs. in 
aores) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

Pdm:pia (tapped 
trees) 3 


4 

10 

700 

70*0 

a 

Date palm 

3 

•5 

I 

2-5 

700 

17*5 

3 

Paim products* 2 


•• 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 


Total 

. 8 

7-5 

5 

12*5 

• • 

« 7-5 


• OfF'teatonal employment to the tappers and helpers. 
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Annbxurb VI 

PLANNED PROGRAMME 
RmM$mtaMiAtle*mtm at agfaau 


Commercial Revenue 

Rs. in 
crores 

Allotment Rs. in 

crorcs 

(a) Net profit by neera sales . 

360 

(1) Towards prohibition • 

6o*o 

(6) Net profit by gur sales 

4-0 

(2) Organisational pQfSt (Develop¬ 
ment CorpOzadoh) 

5*0 

(c) Net proffit by su^ sales 

4*0 

(3) Industry Development Cost 


If) Net profit by palm products. 

340 

(a) Committed expenditure 3 \ 

(b) Planned expenditure 10 f 

13*0 

Grand Total . 

780 

Grand Total 

78*0 
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ANNBXmtEVlI 

ECONOMICS OF PALM OUR 
Paint gur making and other pdm products industry 

I. Ba^ data 

(X) Variety.Dtte prim 

(a) Season.October to May—8 mootha 

( 3 ) Tapping method.Alternate days tapping— 

100 trees per day 

I Group—aoo trees—4 moodsa 
n Group—aoo trees 4 mondis 

(4) Employment . . f Tappet 

t iMpar 

t gur boiling sraman 

(5) No. of trees required for aq>ping . 400 trees 

(d) Average yield per tree per season . 136 kgs. per tree per season. 

II. Production 

Kgs. 

(1) Yirid of neera from 400 trees® 136 kgs. per tree per ssason 
(a) Recovery of gut at ia% on neera . * * 

IIL Bacuning Expenditure 

Rf. 


(4 Battlieapots40o Nos,®|^fAilpit» , . . . , sa*oo 

(3) Limeforneeta® Re.o*fSP«ttwpc'M**°o dO'btf 

(4) QNr<rtwgsiw^iipapa r si koo 

(5) Bamboo pots for Mm lo*oa 

Kerosene, potathg etc. i5*oa 

Of) Superphosphate. . 

(8) Fuel ..•SO-oo 

(si) Furnace, etc..5^*oo 

(10) Wages of one Helper® Rs. 60*00 per mcmth for 8 months • 480*00 

(11) Wages of one gur boiling woman ® Rs. 45*00 per month for 

8 months. .... 360*00 

(la) Miscellaneous ... 


Total . 3,617*00 
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IV. Non^recumng expenditure 

Rt. 

(x) Tipping tools « ..25*00 

(2) Aerial xopewtys . « . ..500*00 

(3) Pans^etc. 50*00 

(4) Dnims^ budcet8> etc. 100*00 

(5) Furnaces 50*00 

(6) Sheds.150*00 

(7) Miscellaneous.125*00 

1 , 000*00 


"V* Working capiud . 

VI. Expenditure 

(1) Recurring e]q;)enditure (Item III) 

(2) Depreciation on non-recuning 

(3) Interest on capital investment @ 6% on Rs. i/nooj^ 

(4) Interest 00 woiidng capital @ 3 % on Rs. 2^ooo/« 

(5) Maricedng cost @s% on turn-over of Rs. 4,859 
(5) Sales commission @ 6% on turnover 


VII. Turnover 

Sale value of 6528 kgs. of gur @ Re. 0*75 per kg. 
Less expenditure .... 


Average income per tapper per month 
1204 

— — Rs. 150»50 
8 


2 , 000*00 


Rs. 

. 2,6X7 *00 

. 4X6*00 

. 60*00 

. 60*00 

245-00 

* 

3,692*00 


Rs. 

4,86900 
. 3,692*00 

X204*00 


X 50-50 


Voxel —If Uiir l&iiuly membeir ^ i^9ertake glirboili^ he can cam 
Rs» 195-50 per month (Rs.- 45*00 hjis^b^n included as wages for 
gur boiling-Wommi—item No* ni*il).* - • 

A tapper with one he4>er can tap^ 100 date palm treeg by adopting 
improved methods like aerial topeway, etc. 
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DEPREaATION 


ScriAl 

No. 

Partkiilirs 

Total 

coat 

1^0 inji 
ytmM 

Depredttioo 
per year 

I. 

Tippingtoob • 

. 25*00 

3 

8*00 

a. 

Aerial npeway* . 

. 500*00 

3 

170*00* 

3* 

FniitOtCa • • • • 

• 50*00 

2 

25*00 

4* 

Dnimtt InidcetBf etc. 

100*00 

2 

50*oa 

5* 

Fumioet • • • « 

. 50*00 

2 

25 'OO- 

6 . 

Shod • • • • 

. 150*00 

2 

75-00 

7. 

MitceUanooiit 

125*00 

• • 

63-00 



1,000*00 

• • 

4 X6-00 




CHAPTER LXVn 


SCHEDULED TRIBES AND PROHIBITION: EFFECTS OF TODDY 

AND PACHWAI 

Tribal attitude towards drinking 

There are certain communities in our country who prefer to spend their 
lives in isolation avoiding contact with others- Sometimes it is their habi¬ 
tat in jungles and hills which makes it difficult for them to associate with 
others, but more often, it is a preference for their secluded existence, and 
a liking for their traffitionai and customary mode of living. This has 
been a marked feature of the tribal communities in the county whether 
adivasis, hill folk or jungle folk. The aboriginals live an uninhibited exis¬ 
tence and their lives are regulated by their own customs. They have been 
keeping aloof, especially cmturally, from the main body of citizens. 

Drinkii^ amoi^ scheduled trflies 

2. Drinking among scheduled tribes is a common feature. Any 
occasion is taken advantage of as an excuse for drinking. They drink on 
births, marriages, deaths, panchayat meetings, at the reception of guests, 
festivals, business gathering, etc. The women and children have also 
their due share of drink. The scheduled tribes are doing themselves untold 
damage by addiction to drink. The food products particularly rice are 
made into a fermented decoction which becomes intoxicating. This 
causes them to remain under-nourished, ill-fed and ill-clothed, lazy and 
neglectful of their occupational pursuits and careless of their future. But 
they are not irredeemable and their condition is by no means hopeless. 
They themselves have a desire to uplift themselves, Uve well, and share in 
the enjoyment of the good things of civilised existence. They are not 
impervious to civilised influences. The beliefs are fast disappearing when 
“the child whose birth was not celebrated bv drinking, including putting 
liquor in the baby’s own mouth, was not lilcely to have much luck in 
life; and that if one of their people died and his death was not attended 
by an orgy in which the corpse too got a drink, his chances of a good 
rebirth were definitely poor’’.* 

Signs of change 

3. The tribes today are getting out of their shell which had encysted 
them. The onslaught of change has not left them unaffected. They are 
receiving education and also employment in larger numbers h) tea estates, 
factories, etc. The impact of association breaks down social barriers. 
Efforts at changing the traditional outlook of the tribals are bound to 
succeed provided tiie approach is not aggressive, and the propaganda is 
suitably oriented to their individual and collective psycholo^. Visits to 
certain States showed clearly that the tribals were responding to social 
welfare efforts, and they were even reciprocating the efforts of sodal 
workers, and progresrivdy realiring the ben^cial effects of prohibition. 


*Report on ths Aboriginal and Hill Tribes of the Partially Excluded Areas in the 
ftovinoe of Bombay p. 6s. 
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By way of example, there was a strong feeling among women’s organisa¬ 
tions in Assam, that the Government should take effective steps to bring 
prohibition among the tribals as the ill-effects of the drink evil were telling 
on them.* There are also signs of change among the tribals of Chhota 
Nagpur in Bihar,** and among Bhfls in Rajasthan*** and neighbouring 
areas who are followers of the Bhagat cult. 

Syn^gton’s Report 

4 . Mr. D. Symington, ICS., was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in 1937 to submit a report on die abori^nal and hill tribes of 
the Partially Excluded Areas in the then province of Bombay. His report 
was published in 1939. Part II of his report deals with w pracdce of 
drink among them. Mr. Symington believra that a change in outlook on 
the subject of drink was talcing place .among them. He do 6 s not consider 
it axiomatic, that the aboriginals cannot lx made amenable to prohibi¬ 
tion either because their reli^ous belief in the efihca^ or necessity of 
liquor for all his ceremonies, or because of the many fa^ities for obtain¬ 
ing fermented or distilled drink. The previous policies of the Government 
mainly centred on the fact that rince the abori^nal must drink, it was 
better for turn to drink Government liquor than his own illicit brews. 

Symington i^e to difficulty of relyii^ on statistics 

5. Several efforts, though feeUe, were made to reduce illicit distilla¬ 
tion. In this connection, Mr. Symington in para 139 of his report said, 
“The difficulty of this experiment lies in the fact that it is not possible 
to know from statistics whether illicit distillation is decreasing or not, 
and it is unsafe to place reliance on figures of detection of excise crime. 
Detection of excise offences in these areas is always very difficult and in 
some places by ordinary methods, is practically impossible.^ A niethod 
frequently adopted in Khandesh is for an excise officer to visit a viUage, 
call the people, and announce that he expects a certmn number of cases 
to be put up. Since there are many guilty consciences, and every one 
knows that the abkari officer will not cease his importunities until he gets 
what he wants, and in any case the fine is not much and will be subscribed 
or borrowed from the sowcar, the necessary number of cases are detected 
without much difficulty. Everywhere it is the energy, or inventiveness, 
of the local officers that is the deciding factor, and not really the volume 
of crime. No blame attaches to them; they merely feel that they must 
produce the results expected by their superiors, and they work under great 
diffi' ilties. Nevertheless, it can be readily imagined that the reported 
figures of illicit distillation can swell alarmingly or decrease surprisin^y 
while the actual amount of illicit distillation remains the same; and if local 
officers know that Government expect a reduction in crime as a result 
of a certain policy, the required reduction is likely to be produced—on 
paper.’’t TTiis conclusion of Mr. Symington drawn more than two de¬ 
cades ago holds good even now and being convinced of the futility of 
making deductions from the furnished statistical figures relating to detections 
and prosecutions, we have refrained from resting our conclusions on them. 


•Cluq>teT L—pMitt 31-34. 
••'Cb^er LV—ptm 13 -ao, 
•44(i^tcr LVlii—pans 3 sod 3 . 
tJMfpatc<4. 
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Redocfioa of price if • barrea 

6. Opposing the new policy of the Govenunent of reducing the price 
of licit liquor in order to pot down illicit distillation, Mr. Synungtos 
said, **It is however graeraUy believed locally that the aggregate amount 
drinking will be very greatly increased... .Mdt distillation is bound 
still to continue to meet the needs of the many who cannot afford to buy 
liquor even at the new price, or who ate not within ea^ reach of a shop. 
I believe that the new polity will result in more drinking, and mote 
penditure on drink on the of the aboriginals and that Qlidt distilla^ 
tion will only partially diminish. They will still di^ as much as suits 
thdr purpose. Ibe new policy is designed to preserve excise control, 
but is this control? Local public opinion in all rile areas is practically 
unanimous in condemning the present policy, and I am afraid I agree with 
it. It is a barren policy, leading nowhere.”* 

Prohibitioa jnstifiaUe in Hie case of tribols 

7. Lately from several quarters it has been urged that prohibition 
among aboriginals can never succeed and to endMvour to introduce it 
throu^ persuasion is a waste of money and to enforce by rigour of law 
is perpetration of cruelty and the only result will be exacerbation (rf their 
attitude towards the administration thereby making them resentful and 
emtrittered. Mr. Symington however viewed it Aus, *This is not the 
place to discuss either the ethics and economics prohibition in tbeopr, 
or the difficulties and abuses which encounter the administrator who tries 
to put it into practice. But I cannot avoid stating the opinion tiiat if 
prdiibition is justifiable at all, it is particularly jurafiable in the case ot 
people like the Bhils and allied tribes... .With the aboriginals, matters are 
different. They drink as a race; their children are brought up to it, and 
no man or woman can avoid the habit The only persons in these areas 
who do not drink are those, e.g- the Bhils in Sha^da who both cannot 
afford Government liquor and have no facilities for illicit drinking, ^ese too 
will drink if they can beg or borrow the means to do it. The BhQs, Varlis 
and others as a whole are a race of drunkards and it is scarcely possiUe 
for any individual among them to make himself an exertion to the 
general rule. In a word, they have no freedom of choice. As a race 
mey have very little diance of improvement, economic, social or moral, 
so long as their hatnt of drinking remains. In my opinion therefore, pro> 
hibition, if feasible, is required more in these areas than in places wnere 
individual freedom of choice is at any rate possible and where the racial 
damage is not so obvious.”** 

Symington’s views on control of mahuwa flowers 

8. Outside foodgrains, jaggery and molasses, mahuwa flowers furnish 
the main base for ffistiUed liquor in a large number of States, viz. U.P., 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat, etc. 
The mahuwa trees are present in large numbers and are found all over. 
The collection of stocks of mahuwa flowers and concealing of illicit liquor 
in the jungle does not present any difficulty; and these places are not 
within the usual beat of enforcement agents. When faced witii the 


*Ib<d page 65. 

• *Ibid pages 65-66. 
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{voUeins, Mr. Symington thou^t that it could be tackled and this is what 
he said in paras 143—145 of his report, “The root of the evil is the 
mhowra (mahuwa) £k>wer. If it were possiUe to get control of the whole 
mhowra crop, illicit distillation in these areas would largely cease... .On 
the whole, however, mhowra flower is die base actually used for ninety per 
cent, of illicit manufacture. At present the Hkcise Department collects 
a certain part of the annual crop in the mhowra-growing talukas of the 
partially excluded areas for the Nasik IM^Ue^. This is done throu^ 
contractors who undertake to produce a certain number of maunds for 
which they are paid Government at a fixed rate. The contractors pay 
the viUagers, usually Bbil women and children, who collect the flower in 
the jungle and revenue lands near their homes. The price at which the 
latter are supposed to be paid has lately been fixed in some tadukas, e.g« 
Nawapur, Nandurbar, Feint, usuaUy at one rui(^ per maund, but my 
eMuiries among the people showed that in this, as in all other deahnp 
with outsiders, the aboriginals are dften cheated. 

‘Tt is possible to make an approximate estimate of the total mhowra 
crop in each taluka. In Nawapur Petha, for instance, the opinion of the 
local officers is that die total crop in a good year is roughly 20,000 maunds. 
Government expect to get about 5,000 maunds of this through its contrac* 
tors, but the latter are inefficient and sometimes, e,g. last year, collect 
less. The balance is left in situ and collected by the villagers pardy for 
lawful purposes— e.g. for human consumption or for fodder. The fruit 
is also sometimes used for the extraction of oil for making soap,—but to 
a greater extent for illicit ffistillation of liquor. It is obvious ffiat the more 
flower Government can lay its hands on the less is left for iOidt purposes; 
and Government could get control of the whole crop, there would be 
none at all for ifficit purposes. 

'1 consider that Government should cause thorough investigations to 
be made by the Revenue. Forest and Excise Departments into the possi* 
bility of obtaining omtrol of the whole or the major part of the crop. 
Departmental collection and the payment of attractive prices might alone 
go a long way towards achieving this object. Illicit distulers now pay four 
or more times as much for flower as the Government contractors, so 
Government collections are naturally smidl. 

**If this method is found inadequate, I would recommend the contide- 
ration of more extreme measures. e.g. as follows:— 

(i) In each tiduka, an estimate should be made of tiie annual 

reqmrements of ndiowra by Govnnment; ' 

(ii) A similar estimate should be made of the legitimate require¬ 

ments of the people in each dUage, based on the amount which 
is at present devoted to such purposes; 

( ii) A certain zone in the neighbourhood of eadi villa^ should be 
demarcated wUch it is calculated produces suffiaent mhowra 
both to meet the leptimate requirements of the peotde and to 
provide the village’s quota towards Government’s requirements. 
If necessary, tiie trees may be numbered and teetered In the 
same way as toddy trees are; 

49 P.C.—26 
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(iv) The collection of Govenunent’s tequirements in each ^^age 
should be made the responsibility oc the village officers (or in 
the case of inforest villages of the ranger or forester); 

(v) Government shoidd be prepared to pay for flower at suffident- 
ly tempting rates, and payments should be made in prompt 
cash by the village officers. On the other hand the collection 
ol flower from unauthorised areas should be punished; 

(iv) Att nUiowra trees outdde the zpnes selected should be tdlled; 

(vii) Border areas should be specially watdied, as at present, to 
prevent importation. 

‘"This would admittedly be a heavy task and the c^eradons may take 
a year or two to complete; but if sufficient determination is shown it should 
not be impossible. The Forest Defortoent is accustomed to carrying out 
thinning and other silvicultural operations over large areas of reserved 
forests, and the co-operation of that department coidd doubtless be secur¬ 
ed in a campaign against superfluous mhowra trees-in revenue lands as 
well as in the forests.”* 

Sqgestioii to allot minimam mahiiwa 

9. Mr. Symington suggested that each village could be allotted a bare 
minimum mabuwa bearing zone for food and f<^er purposes, in somewhat 
the same way as area is allotted for grazing. He then proceeds to say, 
“When the annual crop has thus been redui^ to measurable proportions 
and localized and has passed into Government contrd, it would be possible 
—and in my opinion desirable—to enforce prohibition in the partiafly 
excluded areas-’’** He did not anticipate any active opposition from the 
aboriginals as they were beginning to appreciate at least in theory the 
advantages of abstinence though they could not gather suffident courage 
and self-control to abstain of their own accord. 

Impression is that Government is not keen to sof^Nress excise crime 

10. Regarding the propendty ot the Bhils to break exdse laws, Mr. 
Symington said, “At jwesent they break the excise laws because they have 
always been accustonied to manufacture their own liquor, and because ex¬ 
perience has taught them that, under our present somewhat Gilbertian 
system of exdse administration, a certain number of offences are expected 
by Government, whose officers would be perturbed, and posdbly penalised, 
if they could not ‘detect’ suffident cases; ffiat the fines are li^t and can 
easily be arranged for by subscription and through the sowcar; and that 
in any case the worst offenders are never caught. They have thus got the 
impression that Government besides not wishing to keep them from drink, 
are also not really seriously bent on siq>pressing exdse crime, and they 
have lost dl respe^ if they ever had any, for the exdse law. Th^ would, 
however, be likely to dew things very ffifferendy if Government were to 
dose its own shops and adopt deterrent measures (e.g. imprisonment 
instead of fines) against infringers of die law, espedally if by then Govern¬ 
ment were also in control of die whole or the greater part ci the mhowra 


*IUd page* 66-67. 
**/Nd page 68. 
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crop. Hiey would both be more afraid of breakup the law as well as 
finding it.more difficult to do so, amd would also realise that the new poliqr 
tended to their own material advantage. There would naturally be back* ** 
slidings and the Old Adam would put in many reappearances. Nevertheless, 
if Government showed that they really meant busmess, I believe prohibitioa 
could be made effective.*** 

DesinUlify ot propaganda among Bhils: Conmernttractions to drink 

11. On the efficacy of suitably oriented pro^amme of education among 
Bhils, Mr. Symington bad some tbought*provoldng suggestions to make. 
He said, "A great deal of help can and should be rendered to an anti-drink 
campaign by the provision of counter-attractions and by propaganda. For 
instance, the Bhil is musical, and much enjoys listening to tiie gramophone, 
etc. I have beard this statement on all hands and myself bad an opportu¬ 
nity of verifying its accuracy when one evening I found a group of Bhils 
in the Akrani sitting down and listening apparentiy enthralled to Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony. If they can do (hat, Marathi (or stih better, if they 
could be made, Bhili or Varli records) would transport thmn with deUgbt; 
and if the present liquor shops could be replaced by tea and sweetmeat 
stalls, where gramophone music or radio prr^rammes could also be provid¬ 
ed, I believe they would constitute a strong counter-attraction to drink. 
Such an experiment was once tried 1^ missionaries in the Akrani, and I 
understand it was very successful, but tiiat it lapsed with the transfer (ff the 
missionary whose idea it was. Elsewhere I suggest the provision of a 
touring propaganda unit for each taluka and petha. Much useful anti 
drink propaganda would be carried out by this unit.**** 

The method of approadi and Bhil psychology 

12. Mr. Symington had studied closely the psychology of the Bhils and 
the other tribal denizens of forests. Sermons and lectures are too duU to 
interest him and too. obtruse for his understanding. Those who wmk 
among them should mix instruction with entertainment vidth a broad appeal 
to their self-interest. Mr. Symington suggested that the mganiser incharge 
should be provided with medicines and with a ^amopbone and magic 
lantern. Ihe Bhil*s taste for mudc should be utilised for audiences. Ibe 
visit propaganda unit should be considered bv the adivasis as a source 
of entertainment Nobody cares to be continuously reminded of his short¬ 
coming and therefore anything in the nature of tirade of unctuous advice 
must be avoided. Tlie place of the lecture may be given to music and dia¬ 
logues containing wholesome advice served in an acceptable manner, and in 
agieeahle form. 

Symington on attemalive policy 

13. Mr. Symington also examined the pmnt of view rff those udu> con¬ 
tended that Government should make and keep its liquor cheap in the 
expectation of inducing the Bhils from obtaining his liquor from contraband 
sources. Such a policy in his view would be demoransing and ruinous in 
effect. He said, 'The economic drain on the people, not to mention the 
moral and physical , ill-effects, therefore becomes greater instead of less. 
In my opinion, whether the mhowra flower can be got under control or 


*Wd page 68. 

**Ibtd pages 68-69. 
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not, it would be a blessing to the aboriginals not only to restore liquor to 
its previous price but to close the Government shops altogether. Illimt 
distillation will increase, at any rate at first, but this tendency can be coun¬ 
tered even without an increase in preventive staff, by a combination of 
deterrent punishments, by propaganda, which will cause puUic opinion to 
co-operate in suppression of the evil, and by counter-attractions. In any 
case the aggregate amount of drinking will I believe be less than it is now, 
and the economic drain on the people will cease, two results which are much 
to be desired. The State will certainly lose its excise revenues, but if a 
long view is taken it must be conceded that increased prosperity of the abori¬ 
ginal tribes will make them more useful members of the community and 
potentially better taxpayers.”* 

Christian Missions 

14. The comments (rf Mr. Symington on the activities of Christian 
Missions are not without interest. He has expiressed his apj^edation of 
the services Christian missions rendered in the way of education, medicine, 
the sheltering of orphans, etc. While referring to the Christian missions, he 
also said, “They also forfeit much of the confidence which they might other¬ 
wise inspire b^ause of the efforts at proselytization which often accom¬ 
pany their social services. In a country where freedom of speech and 
thought prevails nobody can deny their rights in this matter; and after all 
since it is the church congregations in Europe and America which pay the 
piper, they may presumably also call the tune. A frequent complaint is 
that the conversions they make are not ^nuine, but that the Bhil adopta 
Christianity for his stomach’s sake. So far as this is true, it may at fiist 
si^t appear to be irritating to the community at large; but a moment’s 
reflection surely shows mat ’converts’ of this idnd not only are a i^r 
acquisition for Christianity, but actually have never been lost to EQnduism. 
A few years will see them back again, and that without any effort. Agmn 
although the work of the mission stations is regarded with suspicion by the 
Hindu community in general, nobody I think denies that their influence as 
a whole is very much for the good; that they can and do render great service, 
especially in times of epidemics, famine or other calamities; and that actual¬ 
ly it is they who ha^ shown the way to Indian social workers. 


“In sfHte of this I am of cminion that their effectiveness as social workers 
is definitely hampered by their desire, nay even ffieir willingness, to make 
converts. 

“But if it is true that many Christian missions have handic^I^ them¬ 
selves in their social activities by their proselytising tendencies, it is equally 
true that, with only one exception in these areas, the Bhil Sewa Mani^ 
the Hindu Community has done nothing for their backward co-religionists 
whatsoever. Indeed the old-fashioned orthodox Hinduism has nothing to 
offer the backward and the untouchable except a perpetuation of their 
soda! inferiority.”** 


*/Miipage69. 
**Ibid pages 90-91. 
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THbal problems follow a commoa pattern 

15. We do not think that undue space has been given to the extracts 
from the report 6t Mr. Symington. He has studied the problems of the 
scheduled tribes closely and his conclusions cannot be said to be coloured 
by any tinge of partiality or influenced by his own predilections. The 
report is corroborative of the conclusions we have arrived at Tbou^ it is 
confined to his studies based on conditions of the aboriginal and bill tribes 
of the then province of Bombay, but in our view, its scope is far-reaciung 
as the peculiarities and prejudices of the tribals described by him as also 
the modes of tackling their problems apply equally to the adivasis living in 
other parts of the country. Most of their foibles and failings, their rugged¬ 
ness and exclusiveness, meir simplicity and trudifulness, follow a common 
pattern. What has been noticed in this Chapter generally apiflies to adi¬ 
vasis, be they ia Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
or Rajasthan, or in any other part of the country. TTie report of Mr. 
S)rmington deserves a deeper study. 

Toddy and Pacbwai inebriating and hannfnl 

16. There is a general impression even amtmg knowledgeaUe quarters 
that country beers like pachwai, lugdi, etc. are not inebriating but only 
exhilarating on account of their low alcohol content. Some have gone 
to the length of even asserting that these beverages do not cause drunken¬ 
ness. This is apparently erroneous, as the quantities quaffed of these 
beverages are usually copious, with the result that those who drink stay 
drunk for long periods. The nutritional value of toddy is a considera¬ 
tion in the case of a moderate consumer while the beverage is fresh; but 
not so, where the quantity drunk is excessive, which is the case fairly 
often. According to Sir R. N. Chopra and his colleagues: “It should 
be remembered that the nutritive factors are of little advantage to the 
consumer who drinks in order to get drunk and the large quantities 
tori consumed have injurious effects. There is a popular saying that the 
confirmed toddy drinker soaks, he becomes bloated and lethargic, while 
the drinker of country liquor is soon under the effect of alcohol. Hiere 
is, moreover, a larger amount of medical and other evidence on record to 
show that considerable injury results from drinking of stale tori, which is 
described not only as a powerful intoxicant but, on account of its acid 
content, as highly productive of such metabolic disorders as gout and is 
detrimental to health in other ways’*.* 


The harmful effects of the abuse of toddy and other ostensibly mild 
beverages were experienced fairly eariy. According to Copras: 

“These liquors (country beers) are not always inoccuous and sus¬ 
taining, as is sometimes claimed, and they undoubtedly 
lead to much waste of food material. Cases of excessive 
drinking are not uncommon, and even deaths have been 
recorded after heavy indolgence”.t 


*Alcoholic Bevera^ in India by Sir. R. N. Chopra, Col. Q. S. Chopra and Dr. 
I. C. Chopm : The Indian Medical Gazette ; Voltune—77-p. 364. 

••Ibid p. 364. 
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Allld b e vetag M catuing dnmkwMieaa 

Tipu Sultan found dnukenness from toddy so prevalent diat he ordered 
all toddy trees to be cut down. SSmUar orders were ^ven by Sir Brown 
Ellis for the date palm trees growing on the Government waste lands 
in the Presidency of Bombay. The Excise Commissioner in Bengal found 
in 1884 that much of the drunkenness was due to toddy drinkbg. The 
enquiries made by Chopras in parts of Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 
from old alcoholics showed that “before the introduction of control, it 
was not uncommon to find the entire village, induding men, women and 
children, drunk with tari”. They said: 

“This state affairs is sometimes met with even in these days in 
remote areas, in forests where Government control is not 
effident, for instance in the Agency Tracts of Madras, the 
Panch Mahals of Bombay and the areas inhabited by the 
Maria Gonds in the Chanda district eff the Central Pro- 
vinces. In certain parts of Bihar, which are populated by 
aborigines, and the mining areas of Bengal, there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of difficult in keeping women or servants 
sober”.* 

As to drunkenness from drinking pachwai, Choimis said; 

“Some of the aboriginal races drink this beverage to a stage of 
intoxication, when they get an opportunity. Among the 
hill tribes in Chota Nagpur, Bengid and Assam there is a 
tendency to take large quantities of pachwai if it can be 
had ready-made in shops, but on account of the paudty 
of the supply of rice they do not manufacture it in their 
own homes. Drunkenness due to pachwai is not uncommon 
in the mining areas in Bengal and Bihar. The evidence 
in favour (A pachwai being taken mostly for its nutritive 
effects is also not so strong as in the case of such beers 
as zu and laopani, as the rice in the former becomes un¬ 
palatable and bitter after fermentation, and is not consumed 
but thrown away. 

”Among the hill tribes in Assam the beers ordinarily consumed 
are weaker and the manner of their consumption is also 
different, the beverage being taken in the form of a thick 
gruel and rice eaten, \rith it. It is a part of the dietary ci. 
the inhalntants of the vriiole range of hills right up to 
Tibet and Burma. These tribes, who have a fine phyricrae 
and are hardy, use as much as 25 per cent of their rice 
crop for this purpose. This in itself is proof that this beer 
cannot be very harmful and probably is not abused. 
Drunkenness of a convivial nature, however, does occur 
among Aese tribes and many individuals may become in- 
capadtated for days together after drinldng bouts. Amongst 
the tea garden coolies tte state of affairs is much worse and 
there is considmuble drunkenness ftom this source. The 
coolies get so accustomed to the use (ff beers that they will 


*lNip>ge 343. 
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starve themselves in order to get rice for brewing laopani 
or zu. In the United Provinces the evidence we nave 
collected goes to show that excessive use of beer and 
drunkenness is confined chiefly to festive occasions. In 
Jaunsar taluk pachwai and rabra are chiefly used on sudt 
occasions as New Year’s Day, Dewali and certain other 
festivals. In the Punjab, although evidence of drunkenness 
and even of debauchery was produced before the Exdse 
Committee, lugri drinking usually is only conduciv.; tt% 
merry-making of a harmless type." 


'im page 363. 



CHAPTER LXVin 


DRINKING IN HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

Aadent Babylon, China and Sparta 

Among other early societies, reference has already been made in 
Chapter IV to the Cc^e of Hammurabi, the King of Babylon, and to the 
Chau period (1134—^256 B.C.) in Chinese history. The (%inese have 
b^n reacting erratically to alcohol, having several times enacted and te> 
pealed laws as to production, sale and consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
From the period 1100 B.C. to 1400 A.D. ho less than forty-one times 
such laws were made and changed.* In Sparta, death penalty was iniposed 
on soldiers who on account of inebriety had disaUed themselves from 
waging war.* 

The celestial drink of Vedk period 

2. In ancient India, the earliest mention of the beverage obtained by 
fermentation is ol soma juice. 

It is difficult to state with definiteness the contents of soma whi^ 
according to some Vedic scholars, was beUeved to be an intoricating drink 
while according to others, it merely produced an exhilarating effect. The 
entire Chapter (Mandal) IX is devoted in Rig Veda to soma. This 
Chapter contains 114 hymns in honour of Soma. Nearly all the hymns are- 
addressed to the deified soma juice or to Soma or Indu, the Moon. It is a 
celestial nectar, the drink of the gods and is identified with the soma plaiit, 
the juice of which refreshes and invigorates. In the Vedic hynms, it is 
said that the drinkers of soma were blessed in many wajfs. Their bodies 
were strengthened, their hearts were filled with courage, joy and enthus¬ 
iasm, their minds were enlightened, and in an inun^iate experience 
eternal life, they received the assurance of their immortality. The experi¬ 
ence of sotna drinking was transcendentally blissful and enlightening. 
Soma was a vision producer and a tranquilliser; it was also a stimulant of 
mind and body and a creator of active euphoria.** 

Soma is identified with the mythical tree of life, the juice of which 
imparted immortality. Though sever^ plants have been called sotm. it 
is generally supposed that the plant indicated is sacrostemma viminale. 
It is said to be a climbing plant of the milkweed family, with slender jointed 
stems and succulent branches. It ^ves a milk like juice. Various plants 
with milk latex are said to have been the true soma, notably sacrostemma 
brevistigince or some other plants of the asclepiadaceae. As the drink of 
Indra and other gods, it was poured in libation and drunk by the 
worshippers. 

• VcohoUsm and Society—by Chafetz and Demone pages 109-10. 

•• Udous Huxley, in his book “Brave New World Re-visited ” Chaijter VIII on Che¬ 
mical Persuasio.i, h« referred to so n 1 iuice and its e-Iects on body and mind. 
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Sura drinldng condeiniied 

3. Without being dogmatic, the evidence now available is hardly suffi- 
dent to justify the conclusion that soma was an alcoholic drink. Andent 
literature refers to another drink which was definitely intoxicating; that 
was sura. It was denounced as Mt^tapaiaka great sin. There are a num* 
ber of references in Atharva Veda boA to soma and sura. Grififith has 
translated sura as wine. References to sura will be found in Atharva Veda 
in Book IX, hymn XXXIV (6); Book VI, hymn LXI(l), hynuj LXIX (1) 
and hymn LXX(l): and in Book XV, hymn IX(2). There are also several 
references to soma plant in Atharva Veda vide Book VI hymn XV (1, 
2, 3). In Book XX; hymn LVII (2, 4), Indra is addressed as soma 
drinker and is invited to drink soma. During the smriti period, the laws 
severely punished drinking.* 

Arthashastra and Neetisara 

4. The subject of intoxicating drinks has been dealt with in con* 
siderable detail by Kautilya in his Arthashastra, which is a celebrated work 
on state-craft, written in 4th century B.C. Hie restrictions on liquor 
traffic have been elaborated therein. He prohilnted drinking in army 
camps as that undermined discipline.** In the 4th century A.D., Shukra- 
charya in his book “Neetisara” said, that liquor shops should be located 
far away from the crowded localities so that temptation to drink be lessen¬ 
ed. He was of the view that the number of shops should be limited and 
their sites fixed.*** 

Early Regnlations 

5. To what extent, if at all, manufacture and sale of intoxicating bem- 
ages, was subjea to governmental regulations during the Hindu and Muslim 
period, is not known. There are a few .fragments on the basis which it 
is not possible to form a judgment as to governmental approach to drink¬ 
ing in the country during the Hindu period. 

Commandments of Bnddha 

6. The Commandments of Buddha counselling abstention from drink, 
though largely effective, cannot be considered legd injunctions; they laid 
down a rule of propriety in the modern sense. Fa-Hsien, who visited India 
during the Gupta period, noticed that the people did not drink intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor.**** The effect of the inculcation of sobriety in Buddhism was, 
that the use of intoxicants was subject to reli^ous taboo. Owing to 
unabated efforts of Emperor Asoka, abstention from liquor had touched 
the culmination point. According to Buddha, ‘intemperance is the source 


•For details, See Chapter IV—^para, 9. 

••Kautilya’s Arthashastra by Dr. R. Shammasastry— 

See pages 131 and 134 (Book II, Chapter 25) and 
391 (Book X, Chapter i). 

•••Prof. T. K. Tope on the History of the Temperance Movement in India : Aitic e 
reproduced in the Report of the Asian Institute of Scientific Studies for the Prevention of 
A^holisni, at page 481. 

••••economic Life of Northern India in the GupU Period by Sacdiindra Kumar 
Msity—psge 68—see alto p. 117. 
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of degeneration and failure in life* {Prabhavato mukham) while teInpe^ 
ance is the highest blessing (uttamam mangalam) which prevents down¬ 
ward fall Magasthenese, who visited India, during the Mauriyan period, 
speaks of a system employed to suppress drinking. Brahminical revival 
which succeed^ Buddhism, stood by strict abstinence, thou^ there were 
certain sections of the society given to intoxicating drinks. Indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks became an unhealthy phenomenon of Tantriks and Kapa- 
liks who not only drank openly but acclaimed drin^g.* 

Tlw Muslim Period 

7. The Islamic culture has been abstinential and the alcohol taboo has 
bad a religious basis: 

‘During the fli^t from Mecca, Mohammed’s lieutenants had been 
gambling and drinking and were unable to function. As 
a result Mohammed forbade both drinking and gambling. 
He supported this injunction by reference to the fable of 
two drunken angels who disobeyed God’s commandments 
and wme punisbed. Following this action, God forbade the 
use of wine by His Servants for ever.** 

The early Muslim rulers were very strict and forbade the use of intoxicat¬ 
ing beverages. On the authority Ibn Batuta, who visited India in the 
time of Ala-ud-Din Khilji: 

‘Spirituous liquor was strictly forlndden; and the Sultan himself set 
an example by giving up the habit of drink. China and 
glass vessels of the Sultan’s banqueting room were broken 
into fragments and jars and casks of wine were brought out 
ot the royal cellars and emptied at the Badaon Gate in such 
abundance, that mud and mire were produced in the rainy 
season. The notdes were permitted to drink individually 
at their house but all social inter-course was strictly 
prohibited’,* •• 

The Mughals did not consider dealing in liquor as source of revenue to 
the State; and the Government of Akbar “refused to levy taxes from 
liquor shops (sharab khana), although it was believed that they brought a 
large revenue”. 

Other foreign travellers, including Vasco Da Gama, Bernier and 
Tavernier, observed that generally people were free from the evil of drink. 
It was never considered as a legitimate source of State revenue. At no time 
is there any evidence of the State undertaking the manufacture and distri¬ 
bution ot alcoholic liquor. 


Drink) drink and drink again, uH you Ml to the ground. Then rise again and drink, 
and there is no rebirth ther^er (That is, you will get salvation). 

See Satyarthaprakash by Swami Dayanand Saraswatt (Chapter XI). 

^^Alooholism and Society—by Chafetz and Demone—p. 97. 

^^^History of Medieval India by lahwari Prasad—pp. 245 and 537. 
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Policy oi the East India Company 

8. This position, however, changed with the advent of the British rule 
in India. The East India Company thought of excise on alcoholic liquor 
as a regular source of revenue to the State and the year 1790 saw the 
commencement of the excise system. The administration in this respect 
followed the pattern ol^ining in the United Kingdom and did not trouble 
to ascertain whether the use of alcoholic liquor by the local people was 
permitted by religion, custom, tradition or heritage* The articles chosen 
for regulation were (Stilled country spirit or arrack and the system in 
general vogue then was that the ri^t of manufacture and sale was given to 
Ae highest bidder without any restriction being placed on the number of 
shops or, on the quality of the spirit manufactured. This was the outstill 
system prevalent in Bengal, but this system with local variations was in 
force in other parts as well. This system appears to have continued for a 
considerable period. 


The OotstiB and other Systems 

9* After 1790, attempts were made to modify and improve the outstiU 
^stem but the measures adopted to introduce the desired regulation and 
control were worked out in each province separately with reference to local 
pecitiiarities. Since the second half of the nineteenth century, a somewhat 
uniform policy was laid down by the Government of India, though the 
methods pursued in carrying it out in the different provinces differ^ In 
1859, the Goverrunent of India suggested to all Ic^ Government the 
expediency of extending to populous localities the Central Distillery System, 
with fixed rate of duty per gallon. The broad features of the system were 
that the liquor farmers or the thekedars were given the right of distillation 
and the sale of liquor by auction or by inviting tenders according to the 
usual rule that hipest bkl was to be preferred. These thekedars appointed 
their own agents who worked their s^ in the areas allotted to them. In 
order that they might earn large profits, they were instrumental in spreading 
the drinking habit The interests of the liquor farmers and of the British 
Government coincided to the detriment of the people who were encourag¬ 
ed to drink. In certain areas, the thekedars combined, in order to keep tlte 
bid down, and with a view to appropriate to themselves huge profits. The 
Government, in order to forestafl this attempt, changed the "Antral Dis* 
tillery System”. This experiment was begun in the United Provinces in the 
year 1862. Its principd feature was that distilleries were established in 
large dties and under the supervision of the officers, the liquor, after 
sensation of the excise dufy, was supplied to the retaflers. This was 
known as ”Still*Head Duty”. In 1864, auction system was re-introduced 
in certain parts. In 1871, the Government orden^ auctions of licences of 
excise shops under the “Central Distillery System”. In 1879. the Govern¬ 
ment practice again underwent a change in the eastern districts of Uiuted 
Provinces and the more lucrative outstill system was introduced. Licences 
for distillation were now given for each working stiD. The ‘OutstiU Keeper* 
was not required to maintain any account of ^es and he was not bound 
to adhere to any prescribed standard of alcoholic strength. In 1881, dds 
system was further extended in U.P. to eteven more ffisticts. 
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Tluree ObJecflTes 

10. In the year 1892, the Government laid down three objectives of 
their excise policy; 

(1) Any extension of the habit of drinking among the Indian 

population was to be discouraged: 

(2) the tax on spirit was to be as high as possible without giving 

rise to illicit methods of making and selling liquor: and 

(3) consumption was to be reduced to a minimum. 

Sbri Ktdub Chandra Sen’s Memorial (1874) and Bei^ Excise Comnns- 
sion (1884) 

11. The system led to the spread of drinking among the people and the 
intemperance Aat it caused, especiaUy among Ae En^h educated classes 
was noticed by the socid reformers. Shri Keshab Chandra Sen submitted 
in 1874 a memorial to the Viceroy alleging, that intemperance had increa¬ 
sed and requesting, that steps mi^t be taken to counteract the growing 
increase of drinking and drunkenness. He attributed the increase to two 
causes: the unsettlement of the popular faith and ideals in consequence of 
F-n gliah education, and the unnecessary multiplication of liquor shops. He 
complained that Ae British Government had brought Shakespeare and 
MQton to them but also brandy bottles. It is not possible to say whether 
this had any effect on policy, but the Bengal Excise Commission was 
appointed in 1884 to improve the system of excise administration in Bengal- 
The outstill system prevailing in that province had proved unsatisfactory. 
Though it was not open to the objection of forcing the people to illicit 
practices, it did not discourage drink, as it admitted in some cases, of liquor 
being sold at very low rates. The Commission noticed an increase in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquor and felt that the primary cause of this 
increase ought be the effect of social, moral and religious changes, relaxing 
the restrictions which at a former period had kept large classes from indul¬ 
ging in spirituous liquors. The Commission recommended the re-introduc¬ 
tion of the Central Distillery System in several large towns, the more effec¬ 
tual regulation of the working of the outstill system and the restriction of 
the capacities of stills and vats to sizes sufficient to meet the local demands. 
They also proposed that the price of liquor should be raised by raising the 
prices of shops at auction and that a minimum price of liquor should be 
fixed in each district below which it might not be sold. The Commission 
found that at the best every system of excise that had been devised had 
evils inherent in it and dangers which had to be guarded against. Memorials 
were presented to the Secretary of State for India and the Government of 
India in 1886 against the excise policy which had fostered intemperance. 
Resolutions were passed in the House of Commons in 1889. This led to 
further enquiries by Government and the appointment of Indian Excise 
Committee. 

Congress Resolutions in 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1900 

12. At the fourth session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Allahabad in 1888, tiie following resolution was passed: 

‘Resolved—^That, having regard to the fact that a serious increase 
in the consumption of intoxicants has taken place under the 
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systems of Abkari and Excise now prevailing in India, the 
Government be respectfully urged to adopt some such 
improved system as shall tend to discourage insobriety.” 

In the early days, the Indian National Congress, alarmed at the serious 
increase in the consumption of spirituous liquors, demanded the adoption 
of a policy promoting sobriety and temperance. This matter was brought - 
up before the House of Commons by Messrs W. S. Caine, a ^eat temper¬ 
ance reformer, and Samuel Smith. In 1889, a resolution in this behalf was 
passed. The Indian National Congress urged that effect be given to it. In 
1890, the Congress expressed its pleasure at ‘the increase in the import duty 
of spirits, the taxation imposed upon Indian-brewed malt liquors, the d^- 
sion of the Bengal Government to abolish the outstill system and the closing 
of over 7,000 liquor shops by the Madras Government in 1889-90’. 

The Congress at its fourteenth session held at Lahore in 1900, reverted 
to the question. It resolved; 

‘That this Congress views with grave alarm and deep regret the rapid 
increase in the consumption of intoxicants, specially liquor, 
in this country, and the Congress is of the opinion that the 
cheap supply of liquor, etc. is alone responsible for this. The 
Congress, therefore, fervently appeals to the Government of 
India to pass measures like the Maine Liquor Law of 
America, and introduce Bills like Sr Wilfrid Lawson’s 
Permissive Bill or the Local Option Act, and impose an 
additional tax upon intoxicants not intended to be used as 
medicine. The Congress records its firm conviction that if 
the Government do not take these practical stq>s immediate* 
ly, the moral, material and physical deterioration of those 
classes, among whom liquor, etc. have obtained a firm hold, 
would be inevitable; and as intoxicants have already effected 
the great labouring class, the benevolent intention of the 
Government to help the growth of the Indian A^ and In¬ 
dustries would bear no fruit. The Congress givw great 
importance to this question which, it strongly bdieves. is 
ultimately connected with the material progress of the coun¬ 
try, and emphatically protests against the cheap supply of 
liquor, etc.* 

The P<di^ of *Maxiniuni Kvenne with minbnoni consumption* 

13. The next stage in the excise policy was evolved after the Report of 
the Indian Excise Committee in 1905. The Government of India then laid 
down the general policy in the following terms: 

‘The Government of India have no desire to interfere with the habits 
of those who use alcohol in moderation and it is necessary 
in their opinion to make due provision for the needs of such 
persons. Their settled policy, however, is to minimise tem¬ 
ptation to those who do not drink and to discourage excess 
among tho» who do, and to a furtherance of this policy all 
considerations of* revenue must be absolutely sutordinated. 
The most effective method of furthering this policy is to 
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make the tax on liquor as high as it is possible to raise it 
without stimulating illicit consumption to a degree, whidi 
would increase instead of diminishing the total consumption 
and without driving people to substitute deleterious drugs for 
alcohol, or a mote or less harmful form of liquor. Subject 
to the same considerations, the number of liquor shops 
should be restricted as far as possible and their location 
should be periodically subject to strict examination with a 
view to minimise the temptation to drink and to conform as 
far as is reasonable to public opinion. It is also important 
to secure that the liquor which is offered for sale is of good 
quality and not necessarily injurious to health.' 

This is the policy which has come to be identified commonly as the 
policy of maximum revenue with minimum consumption. The administra¬ 
tion in actual practice laid more stress on obtaining the maximum revenue 
and less emphasis on discouragement of consumption with the result that 
consumption of liquor increased enormously and led to public protests both 
in India and in England against the policy. Temperance deputations waited 
in England on the Secretary of State for India in 1907 and 1912 and on 
the Viceroy in 1913. 

Shri Gopol Krishna GoUiale's views 

14. At the beginning of the century, Shri Gokhale speaking at a tern* 
perance meeting in En^and, said: 

T may state frankly at the outset that personaUy I am a prohibi¬ 
tionist and 1 believe that total prohibition is really in keep¬ 
ing with the sentiments of the Indian people. Meanwhile, 
the well-wishers of India are prepared to join in every 
endeavour to check the growth and, if possible, to reduce 
the extent of evil which I venture to thi^ is inseparable 
from the present system of excise administration in India. 
Any one who has studied this question have been struck 
by three outstanding features of the situation. 

'The first is that the consumption of liquor, moderate or immtvlf» r- 
ate, is contrary to the sentiment of the great majority of the 
people of India and in many classes in Indian societies it has 
never been practi^d. The second fact is that in pre-British 
times, the State did not have this extremely large revenue 
from drink, and this fact in a way disqualifies the British 
Government from being an impartial judge in the matter. 
Thirdly, and lastly, there is no doubt that the consumption 
of liquor is on the increase. There is a universal consensus 
of opinion in InrUa on the subject among nonK>fficials,— 
missionaries included—and I think that even officials 
admitted to a certain extent 

T%ere is no doubt that the Government have no 
wish to spread the haltit of drinking. Everybody 
recognises that at once. They do not want to spread drink¬ 
ing but they are interested in the revenue that arises from it 
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and that constitutes a serious difficulty in dealilig with the 
question. Hieiefoie, the revenue authorities should not be 
the licensing authority. My second point is that the qrstem 
of putting licences to auction must hie abolished. These are 
two important steps without which no real improvement in 
the whole situation can be effected.’ 

Views of Shri Bdgangadhar Tilak 

15. In 1908, Lokmanya Tilak said: 

‘Even after the British leave India, the evil of drink will be present 
Hence we must start agitation against it from now on. Om 
freedom struggle will not be complete unless and until there is 
agitation against the evil influence of drink.** 

Another social reformer in Bombay State was Shri Deshmukh, popular¬ 
ly known as ‘Lokahitawadi*. In 1908, he prophesied that even after the 
Britishers leave India, one thii^ would remain of their rule, and that was 
drink. Though British regime as a whole did not encourage the temperance 
movement, there were, however, two notable British administrators who 
were all for prohibition. In 1908, Lord Elphinstone. Governor of Bombay, 
expressed the view in favour of the closing of the Excise Department Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, who succeeded Lord Elphinstone in 1912 as the 
Governor of Bombay expressed his eagerness to introduce prohibition. 

Voluntary organisations 

16. In Poona, non-official bodies were formed in order to carry on 
agitation against the evil of drink. The society known as ‘Madyapan Vina- 
shak’—the destroyer of the drink evil, was formed in last century. In 1907, 
‘Madyapan Nisbedha Sabha’ was organised to denounce the drinldng 
habit** In 1907-08 was witnessed the first picketing of the toddy shops. 
The organisers relied upon the bold example of Miss Carrie A. Newton, 
popularly known as “The Saloon Smasher” and known for breaking up rum 
shops with a hatchet, at the turn of the century. The picketing did not 
remain successful for long as the police allowed the people to enter the 
shop by the backdoor.*** Apart from Shri G. K. Gokhale other public 
leaders, e.g. Shri Balgangadhar Tilak, severely criticised Government for its 
excise policy on the ground that it was degrading and ruinii^ the mass of the 
people. Hlak, Gokhale and Gandhiji were confirmed believers in prohibi¬ 
tion. 

Picketii^ of liquor shops (1921) 

17. The freedom movement in India gave a momentum tp the cause of 
prohibition and in the year immediately following the First Worid War,^ it 
found a new champion in Mahatma Gandhi. From 1921 when Gandffiji's 
influence began to dominate the Congress, prohibition became part of tiie 
constructive programme of the Congress and the nation resolved to fight the 
drink demon on all fronts. A wgorous campaign was launched agmnst the 

•Report of the First Asian Session of the Institute of Scientific Studiet>-p. 487. 

**/waHp. 487. 

•••Prohibition by Sinclair—p. 74 et-: *«<)• 
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use of intoxicating drinks and other beverages- It was felt that the salvation 
of the people lay in deliverance from the degenerating habit of drink. A 
movement for peaceful picketing of liquor shops was started under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi who maintained that nobody was safe in the 
company of those who drink, that there was no cause of destruction greater 
than that of drink and that no State was entitled to rule with the help of 
the excise revenue which he condemned as ‘tainted money’. This move¬ 
ment had immediate response and some of the liquor shops were closed 
down voluntarily.- The attitude of Government, however, was hostile and 
every possible device was adopted to wreck the movement. 


Resolutions in Legisiatnres 

18. After the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, the .subject of excise was 
handed over to the control of a Minister responsible to the Legislature. This 
was the time when prohibition was introduced in America, which had an 
impact on the excise policy in a number of countries in ^e world and it 
had also its repercussions in India. A number of resolutions were passed 
both in the Central Legislative Assembly and in the State Le^slatures 
recommending total prohibition- But Government was not responsive to 
public demand and no action was taken on these resolutions. In 192S, 
Shri R. G. Pradhan moved a resolution in the Council of States, Bombay, 
for the appointment of a Committee to examine the financial aspects and to 
propose measures to give effect to the policy of total prohibition. The 
Government accepted the recommendation and tried to introduce prohibi¬ 
tion by stages but retraced its steps subsequently, and reverted to its old 
policy. 

Gauhati Sessfan of the Congress 

19. At the Gauhati Session of the Indian National Congress (1926), 
President S. Srinivas Aiyangar, while speaking on the causes of poverty 
in India added, 

“... .while the fi^t for Swaraj is carried on hi the Legislatures and 
outside, we must devise effective ways of removing the 
drink evil which is among the greatest causes of poverty in 
many provinces.” 


Congress Resolutions at Calcutta Session (1928) 

20. At the forty-fourth session of the Congress held in 1928 at Calcutta, 
a resolution favouring prohibition was passed. In the same year, the Indian 
National Congress finally adopted the following clause in its Bill of Rights: 

“The Congress declares that any Constitution which may be agreed 
to on its behalf should provide or enable the Swaraj Gov¬ 
ernment for the following— 

‘Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited except 
for medicinal purposes’.” 
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All Puticr C^oBvcotlon in DeceBdicr 1928 

21. In December, 1928, the AH Parties* Convention which met in 
Calcutta for drafting the Constitution for an independent India, incorpo¬ 
rated the following clause: 

*It shall be the doty ci the Commonwealth to save its dtizens from 
the evil and temptations of alcoholic liquor and intotdcat- 
ing drugs and it shall as soon as possible after the estab- 
lidunfent of Commonwealth Government, make laws for the 
total prohiUtion of the manufacture, import, possession or 
sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs, except for 
medicinal or industrial purposes*. 

Early in 1930, Mahatma Gandhi stated his eleven terms to the Viceroy, 
upon the fulfilment of whidi civil disobedience wQl not be punned. In 
this offer, total prohibition figured as tiie first condition.* 

Karachi Sessfoa (1931) 

22. The Congress pursued the cause of prohibition vigorousW there¬ 
after. The Karachi Session of the Congress held in January 1931 em¬ 
phasised the prime importance prdtibition for the welfore of the masses 
and the progress of the country. Resolution No. 7 on total prdiibition 
read as un&r: 

*Iliis Congress notes with satisfaction the iddble fwogress of the 
nation towards total prohibition during the past twelve 
months and calls upon all Congress organisations to con¬ 
tinue the anti-drink and drugs campaign vdth renovated 
vigour and hopes that tite women of foe country will re¬ 
double their efforts in weaning foe drunkard and drug 
addict from a haUt that ruins both body and soul and de¬ 
solates happy homes*. 

At this session, a resolution on fundamental rights was passed and it was 
declared that any Qmstitution tiiat might be agreed to on behalf of foe 
Congress should include fundamental tights which were enumerated 
therein and item (16) was “total prohibition of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs*’. 

Working Committee Resointioa (1937) 

23. Six years thereafter in 1937, the Indian National Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee directed foe Congress hCnistries which had^umed ^cem 
certain provinces to bring about total prc^Wtion. Gandraji receded foe 
resolution of the Working Committee as foe greatest act of foe Comn^ee 
at any time of its chequered career and hidled it as a step m foe direction 
of the “greatest moral movement of the country”. He observed: 

“The Ministers will have to take courage to sacrifice crores of 
rupees of revenue in the Provinces because the State dow 
not cater to foe rices oi its people. We do not provide 
fodlities for tlueves to indulge m thieving”. 

ofladiuiNatioatlCongcettby Or. PttttbW Stomnayys—Votame I p. 3W. 

49 P.C .—27 
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After Gandhiji bad placed his views on total probilation befcve the 
Working Conunittee of ibe Congress, it passed the following resolution: 

“Inasmuch as Prohittition has been one of the Chief planks of the 
Ccwgress since the inauguration of the N.C-O. movement 
in 1930, and thousands ai men and women have had to 
suffer impriscmment and pbytical injury in furtherance of 
this cause, the Working Conunittee is of 0 |wion that it Is 
incumbent upon the Congress Nfinistries to work to this 
end. The Committee expects them to bring about total 
prdtilnticm in thdr respective provinces withm three years. 
The Working Committee appeals to the ministries in the 
other provinces and to the Indian States also to adopt this 
programme of moral and social uplift of the people”. 

First introduction of prohibition (1937) 

24. In 1937, for the first time, Gandhiji’s ideas bej^ to turn into 
reality. The Cragress Ministries introduced probilntion in parts of 
Madras, Bombay, U.P., Bihar, the Central Provmces—certain areas were 
selected for this purpOM and it was gradually extended. Simultaneously 
with the legislative ban, pre^aganda, recreation centres, counter-attractions 
were carried on to make prohibition a success. In Madras, prohibition 
on an experimental basis was introduced in the Salem district when 
Rajagoiralachari was the Chief Minister. 

PitddUthni in Bombay (1939) 

25. Prohilntion was launched in Bombay on August ^ 1, 1939 amid 
great popular oithutiasm. The celebrations of the day included a huge 
procession te rminating in puUic meeting at which late Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel said: 

“The entire Bombay and India were watching and the entire world 
was waiting for the day. That day had come. For the 
people of mis country this day was the day of redemption 
and the day eff deliverance from thdr bondage and from 
thdr slavery to the demon of drink. Today Bombay killed 
its past history and opened a new chapter”. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent the following message: 

“I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimate¬ 
ly prevail and all will comltine to make the brave reform 
undertaken ^ the Bombay Ministry a success it deserves 
to be. I am quite sure that the removal of the curse of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs will confer lasting benefit on 
the country”. 

Dr. M. D- D. Gilder announced that the bold and ambitious plan of 
prohibition would be pursued vigorously. 

At the Wardba meeting of the Congress Committee in August 1939. 
the following resolutimi on prohibition in Bombay was passed: 

“The Working Committee ctmgratulates the Bombay Government 
and the people of Bombay on the happy inauguration of 
prohilMtion in Bombay accomp^ed as it was by the 
magnificent demonstration in which all Bombay participated. 
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The Wor^g Committee call upon the Ministries in the Provinces 
with a Congress raajori^ to speed np prohibidcm so as to 
complete the programme within the time prescribed by the 
Working Committee, and where tlnw have demonstrable 
iinanciaT difficulty to call upcm the central Government to 
make up the defidf*. 

In Madras, the excise revenue was reduced by Rs. 180 lakhs out of a 
total Rs. 320 lakhs. ProhiUtion was at first enforced under the pro* 
visions of the Bombay Abkari Act and when its validity was challenged, 
the Bombay Prohibition Act was passed in 1940. 

The experiment introduced in 1937 achieved within a short space of 
time encouraging results. Since then it became a part of the national 
recrmstruction programme. From 1940 to 1946 when the Congress was 
out of office, the policy was watered down and virtually reverb- But 
when the Congress took office again in 1946, the Ministries in Bombay 
and Madras, decided on introducing the reform throughout the St^^ with¬ 
in a period of four years. These four years saw grroual introducdon of 
prohimtion so that by October, 1948, Madras became aiioliy dry and in 
April 1950, Bombay also was made completdy dry. 

A Diiccllve Principle 

26. Later, on achieving freedqm, the Congress accor^g to the cons¬ 
tructive programme chaUc^ out 1^ Gandhiji made prohibition one of the 
impctftant items in the dection nnmifesto and when the Con^tudon of 
the country was framed the Consdtuent Assraibly, the policy of pro- 
hiffidon was incorporated in Artidc 47 of the Constitution as a IMrerave 
Prindple of State Policy: 

. .the State shall endeavour to bring about prohibition of the 
consumption except for medicinal purpo^ of intoxicating 
drinks and of drugs which are injurious to health.” 

Coi^piesa Election Manifestoes 1957, 1962 

27. The Congress Party in its electicMi manifesto of 1957 mentioned 
that: 

“Prohibition has long been the Congress poliqr and has been in- 
trodu^d in some parts of the country. Progressive steps 
should be taken to introduce it in other parts”, (para 44). 

The election manifesto (1962) erf the Congress Party contained the foUow- 
ing declaration on this subject: 

“The Congress policy of prohibition should be maintained and 
encouraged- In doing so, while efforts are being made to 
increase its effectiveness, care should be taken to remove 
the evils that have flown from the manner of its implemen¬ 
tation” (para 46). 

Views of Shil Jawalnalal Nehra 

28. In Chapter XXXV (para 20) of the first volume, the views of the 
late Prime Minister. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru were ^ven. His omer obser- 
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vations are equally significant. As to bis opposition to drink under all 
circumstances, to a question put, he said: 

"You know, I dmi’t have one drop in my cellar. 1 never serve it 
to anyone who comes to my house. • It doesn't make any 
difference who it is, if anyb^y asks for something to drink 
in my house, he doesn’t get it. In fact, that's the policy 
of our Government. We do not serve alcoholic beverages 
at our state functimis at any time”. 

Present position 

29. Today, about one-third of the total area and a quarter of the total 
population are under prohibition- At present, total prohibition is in oper¬ 
ation in the States of Madras, Maharashtra and Gujarat and in eleven 
districts in Andhra region of the Andhra Pradesh. In Assam, Madhya 
Pradtesh, Orissa, Mysore and Kerala, there are certain areas which 
have b^ brou^t under prohibition. The States, despite the difficulties 
met with in implementing prohibition, are making some efforts to bring 
about pre^ibition. The pace could be faster. 

During the fourteen years following the introduction of prohibition, 
the Govemmwit of India and the State Governments appointed from time 
to time various Committees to enquire into the working of prohibition. 
They reported that where prohibition has met with a measure of success, 
the standard of living of the poor classes had gone up as also of domestic 
felicity. The social values underwent a change for the better. This is 
the experience of social workers and Achatya Vinoba Bhave has endorsed 
it. 'ITie picture, however, is not without its seamy side. 



CHATTER LXIX 

WICKERSHAM COMMISSION REPORT—SALIENT FINDINGS 

By the time Volume I was completed, we could not obtain a copy of 
the Report on the enforcement of the ^ohibition Laws of the United 
States of America, dated January 7, 1931, made by a committee of 11 
under the chairmanship ti G.W. Wickersham- A photostat com has been 
received only recently and in view of the similarity of the subject matter 
under study, a detailed reference to the discussions, observations and 
findings is of considerable significance. We have, therefore, thought it 
proper to give a ^st of the Report at this stage though its appropriate 
place was along mth paras 44 to 46 of Chapter V. 

President Hoovei*s message 

2. President Herbert Hoover, in his message to the Congress regard¬ 
ing the Report, said: 

“The Commission, by a large majority, does not favour the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment as a method of cure for the 
inherent abuses of the liquor traffic. I am in accord with 
this view. I am in unity with the spirit of the report. In 
seeking constructive steps to advance the national ideal of 
eradication of the social and economic and political evils 
of this traffic, to fnreserve the gains which have been made, 
and to eliminate the abuses nmch exist, at the same time 
facing with an open mind the difficulties udiich have arisen 

under this experiment.My own duty and that of all 

executive officials is dear to enforce the law with all the 
means at our disposal without equivocation or reservation. 
The report is the result of a thorough and comprdiensive 
study of the situation 1^ a represmitative and authoritative 
group. It clearly recognises the gains uhich have been 
made and is resolute that those gains shall be preserved... ”** 

Purpose of the Commission. 

3. The purpose of the Commission named after the Chairman, George 
W. \^ckersham, was to make, 

“a thmough inquiry into the moblem of the enforcement of pro¬ 
hibition under the provisions of the Eighteenth /amendment 
of the Constitution and laws enacted in pursuance thereof, 
together with the enfomement of other laws”.* 

The wisdom, advantages and desirability of probilntion in tlie abstract, 
were not within the province of the Commission, whose primary function 
it was to ascertain the facts bearing upon the problem of enforcement and 


••Report of the Wlcfcerthem CommlMton—p^e IV. 
•itid p. f. 
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to make such recommendations as the ascertainable facts might seem to 
jwtify. Tbe essential purpose was to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the abuses that existed and the causes therefor and to suggest deflate and 
constructive remedies. 

Matarials med 

4. The materials used by Wickersham Conunission were similar to 
those upon which we based our conclusitMis. They were reports of investi¬ 
gators, statements of ofBcials, surveys, statemoits of witnesses who appear¬ 
ed bef(m tbe Commission and before die Committee on Prohintion, 
letters in answers to questions or questionnaire, memoranda from the 
State, reports of Cragressional beatings and reports and statistics from 
foreign countries besides printed books, papers and pamphlets. 

Heads die proMem 

5. Tbe Commission after tracing tbe history of prc^bition examined 
the basic i»oblem under the following beads: 

(a) The Present Condition as to Observance and Enforcement; 

(b) The Bad Features of the Present Situation and Difficulties in 

tbe way of Enforcement; 

(c) The Degree of Enforcement demanded; 

(d) Plans which have been proposed toward more Effective En- 

f(»cement; 

(e) Necessity of Federal Contrtd; 

(0 Benefits ot Prohibition to be Conserved^ 

(g) Summary of Foreign Systems; 

(b) Proposed Alternatives to the Present System; 

(i) Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Condnsions and RecwmnendadoiiB 

6 . We intend giving a gist of the salient findings and observations ot 
tbe Commission, rat it is desirable to change tbe order in one material 
aspect The conclusions and recommendations in which most readers of 
this Vcfiume will be interested, may advantageously be considered first. 

We reproduce below all their twelve conclusions and recommendations: 

(1) Tbe Commission is opposed to repeal of the Eighteenth Amend¬ 

ment 

(2) Tbe Commission is imposed to die restoration in any manner 

iff ^ legalized saloia. 

(3) The Commission is oppo^ to tbe federal or state govern¬ 

ments, as such, gomg into tbe liquor business- 

(4) Tbe Commission is opposed to the proposal to modify the 

National Prohibition Act so as to pemut manufacture 
and sale of light wines or beer. 

(5) Tbe Cmnmission is iff opinion that the co-operation of tbe states 

is an essential element in the enforcement of the Ei^teentb 
Amendment and the Nationid Prohibition Act throughout tbe 
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territoiy of the United States; that the support of public opi¬ 
nion in the several states is necessary in order to ensure such 
cooperation. 

(6) The Commission is (Mf opinimi that prior to the enactment of 

the Bureau of Prohibition Act, 1927, the agencies for en¬ 
forcement were badly organised and inadequate; that sub¬ 
sequent to that enactment there has been continued im¬ 
provement in organization and effort for enforcement. 

(7) The Commission is of of^on that there is yet no adequate 

observance or enforcement. 

(8) The Commissimi is of cnrinion that tiie present organization 

fen enforcement is stiff inadequate- 

(9) The Commission is ot opinion that the federal appropriations 

fen enforcement eff the Ei^teenth Amendment should be 
substantially increased and that the vigorous and better 
organized efforts which have gone on since the Bureau of 
Prohibition Act, 1927, should be hirthered 1^ certain 
improvements in the statutes and in the organization, per- 
scmnel, and equipment of enforcement, so as to give to en¬ 
forcement the greatest practicable effiden^. 

(10) Some of the Commisdon are not convinced that Prohildtion 

under the Eighteenth Amendment is unenforceable and 
believe that a further trial should be made with the help 
of the recommended imfoovmnents, and that if after such 
trial effective enforcement is not secured there should be 
a revision (ff tiie Amendment Others of the Commisdmi 
ate convinced tiiat it has been demonstrated that ProhiU— 
tion under tiie Eightemth Amendment is unoiforceable and 
that the Amendme nt should be immediatdy revised, but 
recognising t^ the process of amendment will re^re 
some time, they unite in the tecommendatiom of Con¬ 
clusion No. 9 for the improvement of the enforcement 
agendes. 

(11) AD the Commission agree that if the Amendment is revised it 
should be made to read substantially as follows: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate or to 
prohibit the manu&cture, traffic in or ^nsportation of 
intoxicating liqums within, the importation thereof into 
and the exportation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for bever¬ 
age purposes. 

12. The recommendations r^rred to in condusioo Number 9 are: 

1. Removal of the causes of irritation and resentment on the 
part of the medical professiim 1^: 

(a) Doing away idth the statutory (bring of the amount which 

may be prescribed and tiie number of prescriptions; 

(b) Abolition of the requirement of specifying the aflment for 

which liquor is prescribed upon a blank to go into the 
public fm; 
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(c) Leavi]^ as much as possible to regulations rather than 
fixing details by statute. 

Z Removal of the anomalous provitions in Section 29, National 
Probitntion Act, as to cider and fruit juices by making 
some uniform provision ftH' a fixed alcohdic content. 

3. Increase of the number of agents, storekeeper>gaugers, pro- 

hilntioo investigators, and special agents; increase in the 
personnel of the Customs Bureau and in the equipment 
of all enforcement organizatioi^. 

4. Enactment of a statute authori»ng regulations per 

mitting access to the premises and records of wholesale 
and retail dealers so as to make it possible to trace pro* 
ducts of specially denatured alcohol to the ultimate con¬ 
sumer. 

5. Enactment of legislation to prohibit independent denaturing 

plants. 

6 . The Commission is opposed to legislation allowing more 

latitude for federal searches and seizures. 

7. The Commission renews the recommendation contained in its 

previous reports for codification of the National Prohibi¬ 
tion Act and the acts supplemental to and in amendment 
thereof. 

8 . The Commission renews its recommendations oi le^slation 

for making procedure in the so-called padlock injunction 
cases more effective 

9. The Commission reconunends legislation providing a mode of 

prosecuting petty offences in the federal courts and modi¬ 
fying the Increased Penalties Act of 1929, as set forUi 
in & Chairman’s letter to the Attomw General dated 
May 23, 1930, H.R. Rep. 1699.* 

It may be mentioned that recommendations under items ( 11 ) and ( 12 ) 
do not directly help us as most the items relate to special features of 
their administrative system. 

Indivldnal reservations 

7. At the end it was also mentioned that there were differences of view 
among members of the Commission as to certain of the conclusions and 
also as to some matters included in or omitted from the Report The Re¬ 
port was si^ed subject to individual reservation of the ri^t to express 
individual views and separate supplemental reports were annexed to tire 
main Report 

The existing comHtion as to observance enforcement 

8 . Under the heading ‘Observance’, it was stated that the mass in- 
fOTmation before the Commission, pointed to a general prevalence of drink¬ 
ing in homes, in clubs, and hotels; of drinking parties dven and attended 
by persons of high standing and respectability; of driomng by tourists at 
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winter and summer resorts; of drinking in connection with public dinners 
and at functions- This was due to new standards of independence and in* 
dividual sdf-assertion, changed ideas as to conduct generally and the 
greater ^pbasis on freedom and the quest for excitement It was felt 
that a significant change had taka place in the social attitu^ towards 
drinking as evidenced by the conduct of social leaders, business and pro- 
fessimial men. The Conunissirm observed: 

“It is evident that, taking the country as a whole, people of wealth, 
business men and professional men, and their families, and, 
perhaps, the hi^r paid workinpoen and their families, 
are drinking in large numbers in quite frank disre^rd of 
the declared pdicy of the National Prohibition Act”.* 

Wideq[»ead contempt 

9. The Commisaon then referred to the widespread and scarcdy con¬ 
cealed contempt for the policy of the National Prohibition Act and the 
effects of that ermtempt, must be weighed against the advantage of dinunu- 
tion of the amount in circulation. It concluded: 

“The disquieting features above referred to should, of course, be . 
weighed against the recognised feet that very large num¬ 
bers of peoftie have consistently observed the law**.** 

Main sources of illicit liqnor 

10. The problem of enforcement was e xamin ed from the point of view 
of importation and manufacture, sale, transportation, and some other allied 
matters. 

The main source of illicit liquor dealt with in the Report were importa¬ 
tion, diversion or industrial alconol, illicit distilling, brewmg and production 
of wine. Diversion of medicinal and sacramentd liquor was also one 
though a comparatively minor source illidt liquor. 

(i) Importation 

11. The proUem of importation, was from both sides—from Canada in 

the North and I^xico and Central Amerka in the South- Transportation 
was 1^ land, by water and ^ air and smuggling of liquor land was b^ 
rail or motor, mostly from Qmada and to some small extent by pack am- 
mals. Smuggling by rail took place by concealment in or mixmg with 
legitimate freight. As to secondary roads and tracks, adequate supervision 
was substantiay impracticable as the organi^ smugglers had excellent 
equipment, knowledge of the terrain and efiSdent q>ies besides nei^iboar' 
hood sympathy. Comments were also made on transportation by sea- 
gdng vessw and by small crafts contact with the mother boats 

carrying contraband liquor. The illegal organisations bad the advantage, 
that they could operate profitably even if they could land one boat lou 
out of five. The margin of profit was more than enough to take care of 
ordinary activities of oforcement agendes. 


*IUd p. 21. 
**Ibid p. 22. 
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(ii> Diversion of industrial alcohol 

12. The problem of denaturing was also examined and it was felt that 
denaturing beyond possiUlity of renatoring was not wbcdly feasible. Stimu* 
lated by the enormous margin of profit, chemical skill was employed in 
defeating as also in perfecting the denaturing process and industrial alcohol 
was being diverted and misused. Regarding illicit distilling the conditions 
were s imilar to those prevailing in our country and it was remarked: 

“These {dants, often elaborately guarded against discovery, if 
operated but a shor time pay for themselves and begin to 
make large profits. When destroyed they are prompdy re¬ 
placed. The business of maintaining and operating them is 
well organized, has found how to shift locations systematical¬ 
ly, and has learned to calculate for seizures and destructioB 
of stills as part of the overhead. The employees are assured 
counsel in case of prosecution. If convicted, their fines 
are paid for them. If imprisoned, their ftunilies are cared for 
and they are re-employed on release.’** 

llUctt distillatioii 

13. Regarding iUidt production in the homes, it was said that adults 
living in such an atmos|riiere and evasion of law and law-breaking and 
chUtften brought up in It. were an obstruction to the present enforcement 
of the law and a serious threat to law and order in the future. On this 
disquieting aspect, the Commission tocdc into consideration the compara¬ 
tive ineffectiveness of the coercive method and the promising result of 
educative efforts. It said: 

“Necessity seems to compel the virtual abandonment of efforts for 
effective enfcxcement at this point, but it must be recognized 
that this is dcme at the price of nullification to that extent 
Law here bows to actualities, and die purpose of the law needs 
must be accomplished hy less direct means. An enlightened 
and vigorous, but now long neglected, campaign of education 
must constitute those means. Throu^ tltis there can be 
brou^t into'the home the knowledge of the moral, ph^cal 
financial, economic and social benefit arising from liquor 
abstinence, and the thou^t can be impressed tlmt law oteer- 
vance is one of the prime requirements of good dtizenship 
and of the reservation of public and private security. It is 
not too moco to eiqiect that such knowledge wiQ have a very 
large effect in supplying what the law itself cannot furnish and 
result in a decided and steady diminution ot home violations. 
If such a situation should be reached, the fact that such 
violations might never completely cease would present only a 
condition sinular to that (Obtaining in regaM to other bws 
which ate commonly considered as being satisfactcMrfly 
observed”.* 

Bad Fealiives of thf; Sitnation nd Difficulties Etifovcemeiit 

14. With respect to sale and with respect to tran^rtation, the Corn- 
mission encountered a situation not altogether dissimilar from what is 

*Ibid page 29. 
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prevailiog in India. They said that the big operators or head men in the 
traffic were rarely caught Those who were found distilling or transport* 
ing or selling were mere employees. Behind them were the beads of an 
organisation supplying the capiti^ making the plans and reaping the large 
profits. It felt that me real proUem was to reach those hea^ of the un¬ 
lawful business. They were carying on Uieir business with impunity as 
they were harder to catch. 

The Commission Hdd: 

“Moreover, the means available for catching the employees, name¬ 
ly, information from neighbours, patrolling roads, watching 
suspicious places where men loiter, talking with persons 
occasionally met and learning where liquor may be bou^t and 
buying it, are generally not effective to catch the men higber 
up. These leaders are often at a long distance frcnn the single 
act of violation discovered by the prohiffition agent”.* 

“-Organized distribution has out-strij^d organized enforce- 

ment”.** 


The Commisaon were not satisfied with the destruction of alley breweries 
as that merely gave an appearance of enforcement without the reafily. 

Regarding the difficulties met by the enforc^nent on the tide of trans¬ 
portation and smuggling, it was pelted out that it involved interference with 
(estimate use of roads in order to be effective. The motorists resent d^y 
and violation could only be checked if every vehide bad to be stopoed and 
examined. 

Social driaUiv 

15. Regarding social drinking by people iA rank and status, it was felt 
to be a demoralising feature; open or hardly disguised drinking was gene¬ 
rally winked at. People of wealth, professional and business men, public 
officials, etc. were drinking in hotels and cafes under circumstances where 
knowledge on the part of the enftMxeinent agents of unlawM traffic was an 
inescapable inference. It was also noticed that cheap poor grade and even 
poisonous liquor was constantly produced and was in general drculation. 
It was animadverted that fair ctK)peration in certain localities was not fmrffi- 
coming. 

Bad Featnres M the Sitnation and Difficnities of Enftncemcnt 

16. A separate Chapter was devoted on this aspect of the matter and 
several difficulties were examined, among others, corruption, initial bad 
start, state of public opinion, economic geographical, political and psycho¬ 
logical hurdles. 

Connptton 

17. Corruption involved the police, prosecuting and administrative orga¬ 
nisations. The Commission referred to the revelations as to poUoe corrup¬ 
tion in evepr t 3 rpe of munldpaOty, in prosecuting cases as revealed in sur¬ 
veys of criminal justice. It also referred to ffie evidmee of connection 

•JMi page 36—37. 
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between corrupt local politics and gangs and the organised unlawful liquor 
traffic and of systematic collection of tribute from that traffic for corrupt 
political purposes. 

The Bad Start 

18. The over-zeal betrayed at initial stages was considered to be the bad 
start There were unwarranted searches and seizures which led to the 
dismissal of the prosecution cases. In many instances, the character and 
appearance of the prohibition agents inspired no. confidence and the juries 
disbelieved their testimony. There was a tendency on the part of the pro* 
hibition agents to secure a large number of arrests or seizures than to pro¬ 
secute cases of actual importance. Many of the attorney and judges dis¬ 
trusted the prohibition force. In the second place, the magnitude of the 
task was not appreciated and it was not realised that violation was mudi 
easier and enforcement much more difficult than had been supposed. The 
means of enforcement proved increasingly inadequate. In theu enthusiasm, 
the enforcement officers conducted their duties as if the guarantees of 
liberty and of sanctity of the home had been abrogated. Hig h-handed 
methods, shootings and killings were adopted and this alienated thoughtful 
citizens who believed in law and order. 

“Unfortunate public expressions by advocates of the law, approving 
killings and promiscuous shooting and lawless tavk and 
seizures and deprecating the constitutional guarantees involved, 
aggravated this effect. Pressure for lawl^ enforcement, en- 
couragemem of bad methods and agencies of obtaining eviwiice, 
and crude methods of investigation and seizure on the part of 
incompetent or badly chosen agents started a current of adverse 
public opinion in many parts of the land”.* 

Politics and want of ctMirdination 

19. Another cause was that in the enforcement of prohibition, politics 
intervened dedsively from the beginning, both in the selection of the per¬ 
sonnel of the enforcing organisation and in the details of cperations. The 
political interference was particularly bad in connection with the liquor 
permit syston. It was only during the later years that the enforcement bad 
been reasonably emancipa^ from political interference. The other causes 
were lack of administrative technique, want of co-ordination of several 
federtd agendes and non-cooperation between ‘department and department, 
bureau and bureau, and services and services*. The Commission wound 
up by observing: 

“Finally, enforcement was relied on in and of itself without any 
reinforcing activities to promote observance. After the pasdng 
of the National Prohibition Act, the educational activities to¬ 
ward a public opinion opposed to the use of intoxicating liquor 
gradually lost their impetus and largely became dormant For 
a decade little or notmng has been done in this connection, 
although such activities were peculiarly needed in an era of 
relaxing of standards of conduct and general free self-assertion. 
As a result too heavy a burden was put upon enforcement from 
the beginning and during the critical period in its histoiy”.** 


*IbiJ page 46. 
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^bHc opinioB emce f bated 

20. The CommissioD also coDimented upon the state ot puUic.oi^on 
as presenting a serious obstacle. It bad heca exacerbated as a r^im of 
irregularities committ^ by enforcement officers and by reason of pret^ng 
corruption. It was felt a serious impairment of the legal order to have 
national law upcm the books theoretic^y governing the whole land and 
announdng a policy for the udiole land which pubUc opinion in many im¬ 
portant centres would not enforce and in some instances would not suffer 
to be enforced effectively. The Commission nevertheless said: 

“Means should be found of conserving the gains while adapting, or 
making it possible to adapt, leg^ation under the amendment to 
con(fitions and views cff particular states. 

“Improved personnel and better training of federal enforcement 
agents under the present organization may well effect some 
change in public ofnnion, espedally in loc^ties where indigna¬ 
tion has hUn aroused by crude or high banded methods 
formerly in vogue. But much of tiiis indignation is due to the 
conduct of state enforcement, which effects opinion as to en¬ 
forcement generally. A change in the public attitude in such 
localities should follow an overhauling ot state agencies’*.* 

The Commission then proceeded on to say that it was axiomatic that under 
any system of reasonably free government, a law would be observed and 
might be enforced only where and to the extent tiiat it reflected, or, was an 
expression of the general pubfic opinion, of the normafly law-abiding ele¬ 
ments of the community. 

Hi^ profits facilitate violatioB 

21. On the question of economic difficulties, the Commission noticed that 
the high margin of profit in smuggling liquor, in diverrion ot indnstrial alco¬ 
hol, in illicit distilling and brewing and bootlegging raised serious obstacles, 
particularly when the perfection of orgaiusation of uidawful manufacture and 
distribution had devrifoped faster than the means of enforcement. The high 
tnofits made possible s)rstematic and oigamsed violation cff tire National 
Prohibition Act on a large scale and made lavish expenditure in corruption 
possible, and thereby, it put heavy temptation in the way of everyone 
engaged in enforcement or administration of the law. It thus afforded an 
official basis for organised crime. 

Geogra^cal ffifficoHies 

22. Geographical difficulties of the nature of mountainous regions, 
swamp areas, islands in the great rivers, forested regions and barrens in 
relatively dose proximity to cities hdped steady and profitable markets Iot 
illidt liquor and inovided very good opportunities for unlawful manufacture. 

Menace of political firierference 

23. Under the tide Tolitical Difficulties’, the Comnussion said, that aO 
administration in the United States must stru^e with a settled tradition 
political interference. At the outset of enforcement of proltibition, the dioice 
of enforcement agents was influenced for the worse, both by politidans and 
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by pressure! of organisations- Positions in the enforcement organisation 
were treateil from the standpoint of patronage. There was constant com¬ 
plaint of interference by politicians with the ^'anting and revoking (A per¬ 
mits. with ufforts at enforcement and with detaik of administration. Poli¬ 
tical interference was considered to be a threat to effectual enforcement. 

Psychological Afficnltlcs 

24. Under the heading ‘Psyoholo^cal Difficulties’, it was felt that the 
law and the manner of its enforcement furnished cause of resentment or 
irritation to a consideraUe part of the puUic. The result was that many rrf 
the best citizens in every community who ordinarily would be relied t^n 
for upholding the law were at most lukewarm as to prohitntion. The Com¬ 
mission said: 

“Many who are normally law-abiding are led to an attitude bosffie 
to the statute by a feeling that repression and interference with 
private conduct are carried too tar”.* 

Apprehension of the insignifleant immunity to the wealthy 

25. Another rich source of public resentment was the apprehension erf 
small offenders with immunity to the larger operators. The Report men¬ 
tioned: 

‘Thus the law may be made to a|^ar as aimed at and enforced 
against the insignificant whQe the wealthy enjoy immumty. 
This feeling is reinforced udien it is seen that tiie wealthy are 
generally able to procure pure liquors, where those with less 
means may run the risk of poisoning through the worldng over 
of denatured alcohol, or, at best, must put up with cheim, crude, 
and even deleterious products. Moreover, searches of homes, 
especiaUy under state laws, have necessarily seemed to bear 
more upon people of modemate means than upon those of wealth 
or influence. Resentment at crude methods (ff enforcement, 
unavoidable with the class of persons employed in the past and 
still often employed in state enforcement, disgust with infor¬ 
mers, snoopers and under-cover men unavtndably made use of 
if a universal total abstinence is to be brought about bv law, 
and irritation at the inequalities oi penalties, even in adjoining 
districts in ffie same locality and as between state and federal 
tribunals—^something to be expected with respect to a law as 
to which opinions ffiffer so widely—add to the burden under 
which enforcement must be conducted”.** 

.Strain on Courts, Proseenting Ma^ineiy, etc. 

26. The organisation of courts and of prosecution were ill-adapted to 
the task imposed on them by the National Prohibition Act. In the early 
years of national prtdiibition, the volume of liquor prosecutions in the libe¬ 
ral courts had multiplied by seven. The only practicable way of meeting 
the situation was to make bargains with the defenders or thdr counsel 
whereby they pleaded guilty to minor offences and escaped with Bght penal¬ 
ties. During the first six months of 1930, over 8/9ths of convictions were 
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of this character and bargain method was adopted for clearing the dodcets. 
This method played into the hands of organist illicit traffic by enaUing it 
to get protection for its employees. Sentences were sdmost tudfotmly ot 
sm^ fines or trivial imprisonment. These criminal convictions, in view ot 
the exigencies of disposing of so many cases in courts were a feeble deter¬ 
rent. By tffis method, the courts suffered in dignity. A new undedraUe 
type of politician lawyer entered the incture. His practice contisted in 
procuring of permits, the giving of legal advice to liquor rings and organisa¬ 
tions lx>otieggers, and the acting as go-betweens between law-bmdters 
and political organisations with a view to protection on one side and cam* 
paign contributions on the other. After enumerating the bad features of 
the situation, the Commission thought that as to the state of public oitinion 
the way toward improvement was chiefly throu^ education wmdb had been 
neglected and instead the whole emphasis had been upon coercion. Favour¬ 
able public attitude could be induced by remo^ng causes of resentment. 

The Degree ol Enforcement Demanded 

27. The Commission viewed the enforcement as a reasrmable appro¬ 
ximation to general observance as no laws were absolutely observed or en¬ 
forced. Referring to the detrimental effects of enforcement of the parti¬ 
cular provision, the Cmnmissioners said: 

“But if the National Prohibition Act is not enforced, the collateral’ 
bad effects extend to everv side of administration, ptffice, and 
law and order. In view of the policy announced in section 
three (ff-that Act, any large volume of intomcating liquor conti¬ 
nually in drculation shows a serious falling short of the goal, 
and is highly prejudicial to respect for law. The enforcement 
to be aimed at must be one operating as an effectual deterrent 
upon manufacture, importation, transportation, sale, and pos¬ 
session in every part of the land, resulting in a nniforndy high 
observance of the announced purpose of the act ever^here 
and restricting the liquor in general circulation to a relatively 
negli^ble amount”.* 

Plaa propowd for moK dieclive enforcement 

28. The Commission maae several suggestions for more effec tive en- 
forcement, vfs. 

(1) Partition of the field of enforcement between nation and State; 

(2) Better organisation cff enforcing agencies with a better co-ordi¬ 
nation between several units; 

(3) More adequate force and equipment; 

(4) Improvements in the statutes and regulations, preferably uni¬ 
form State laws; 

(5) Improvements in court organisations and procedure; 

(6) Divorce of enforcement from politics; 

(7) More civic activity and co-operati<m with civic organisations; 
and iastly. 
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(8) Educatiog puUic opimon towards observance and enforcement 
of natioi^ prohibition. 

Education and elfaninatioa <4 had featnres 

29. Under the last bead, it was emphasised that however important 
educative activity may be, but mere propaganda to that end would accom¬ 
plish little if the bad features of the ensting »tuadon which operate to 
foster adverse public opinion were not remedied/ Their continuance un¬ 
abated would counteract educational efforts however well-or»nised and 
conducted. Along with education must proceed side by side elimination of 
the bad features. FinaDy, they said; 

“This subject (education of pubhc o]Mnion) and the sul^ect of in- 
crea^ civic activity are hardly to be separated from the ques¬ 
tion of inducing a better observance of law generally”.* 

Economic benefits 

30. In the seventh Chapter, the Commissioners dealt with the economic 
and social benefits of prombition despite defective enforcement. They do 
not mince matters so far as shortcomings in the enforcement jof the National 
Prohibition Act were concerned. While dealing with the sombre side, they 
also took into account the bright side. They said:— 

“Such benefits as are clearly shown to have followed from the 
Ei^teentb Amendment and the National Prcdiilntion Act bear 
immediately tq>on the problem of enforcement They cannot 
have resulted from abstract pfohiWtion. They must have 
resulted from such enforcement as there has bwn in the past 
decade. Hence in passing judgment upon enforcement we 
should determine and appraise these benefits as something to be 
conserved in any programme of improvement”.** 

Indnstrfal benefits 

31. The Commisrioners said that the subjects upon which there was 
objective and reasonably trustworthy proof were industiid benefits— 
increased production; increased efficiency of labour, elimination of ‘blue 
Mondays* and decrease in industrial accidents—increase in savings, and 
decrease in demands upon charity and social agencies. Th^ also ffiought 
that there was strong and convindng evidence of a notable increaw in pro¬ 
duction consequent upon increase, effidency of labour and elimioation of 
the dironic absence of great numbers of workers after Sundays and holi¬ 
days, as (fircefly attrilmtable to doing away with saloons. ^ After taldi^ into 
account the other contributory factors towards amelioration of conditions 
after enforcement of prohibition, they remarked: 

*3ut with all deductions we are satisfied that a real and significant 
gain following National Prohibition has been established”.** 
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Savings increased 

32. They also noticed that there had been increase in savincs evidenced 
especially by savings deposits. They, however, took into consideration the 
fact that this might also be contributed by other factors. As to economic 
'benefits, they concluded with the words:-- 

“Looked at over the decade of prohibition, the most that may be 
said with assurance is that there has been a real and far*rea(^ng 
improvement in the efficiency of labour, especially in mecba* 
nical industries. Even if we concede the contention of some 
labor leaders Uiat in the last few years there has begun to be 
an increase in drinldng among workers, an improvement t»> 
mains. In an industrial country, in an industrial age, this 
established fact must be of great wdght*'.* 

Social benefits 

33. As to the social benefits it was noticed that there had been distinct 
improvement in standards of living amoi^ the workers which mutt be 
attributed to prohibition. The Commissioners said that upon weighing all 
the evidence, there was a dear preponderance to establish a gdn. 

They also noticed that there had been great improvement In domestic 
relations, but they candidly said that this could also be due to causes othev 
than those which were alcohol caused. They finally obttrved:— 

“Any program of liquor control should go forward from these eco¬ 
nomic and social gains. It should be^ by conserving these 

benefits.PuUic opinion almost if not quite everya^ete 

would sustain keeping the saloon closed as a permanent achieve¬ 
ment for good order, good working conditions, good morals, 
and improved domestic life”,** 

fropoeeJ sfitematives conttdered 

34. In the eighth Chapter of the Report, summary of foreign systems ams 
^ven and in the next, the proposed alternatives to the existing system were 
considered under four beam:—> 

(1) to repeal the Ei^teenth Amendment; 

(2) to repeal or modify the National Prohibition Act leaving the 
Bghteenth Amendment as it was; 

(3) to cure proved defects in the National Prr^Mtion Act and 
supplemental legislation by a further le^slation, to^ go on adtb 
the development and improvement of the organisation and 
personnel federal enforcement and to aa^ results; and 

(4) to revise the Eighteenth Amendment 
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Hie considered views under each of these heads were as toBows:—> 

Under the first bead, the Conunission thought dud the repeal die 
Bghteenth Amendment was not advisable. Tb^ said:— 

**We are convinced that it would be a step backward, that it would 
not conserve the achieved benefits of National Prohilntion, and 
that it would be likely to lead to conditions quite as bad as 
those we are seeking to escape”.* 

The. proposal under the second bead did not meet with die ^quoval of the 
Commisrion. They said: 

"The bad features and bad possibilities involved in such a course am 
manifest In our opinion, it is even less to be thought of than 
repeal of the Amendment It would not be honest’’* 

The proposals for the legislation of light alcoholic beverages were not 
countenanced. Hiese proposals, they thought, involved pro tento nulUfl' 
cation of the Eighteenth Amendment 

bapfovmcnt of orgaidsadon 

35. Under the third count whidi offered the m^n hurdle, they discussed 
a number of matters which have a bearing on what goes on in our country 
and the suggestions ^ven are well worth adopting so far as the conditions 
are pari mauria.. .The Commission said:— 

"It is worthwhite to repeat that changes in the fundamental orgi^ 
zation, fluctuating personnel, low salaries, methods of aproint* 
ment and recruiting ill adapted to the work to be done, and lack 
of adequate training led to bad results at the start of enforce¬ 
ment tile ^ects of which are stiU manifest in some quarters.. 

"In view of this bad start, of the defective organization, unsatisfac¬ 
tory personnel, and insufficient ^uipment, and^of the want of 
co-ordination among the agencies concerned, itTs no wonder 
that there was a steady decline to the enforcement of prohibi¬ 
tion from 1921 to 1927. Unfortunately, this steady dedihe 
gave im impetus to the illicit traffic whidi makes it hard for any 
organization and personnel to cope with it. 

"On the other hand, it may be urged that the primary difBculties iw 
the way of enforcement lie deeper than mese things. 

"That a main source difficuhy b in the attitude of at least a very 
large number of respectable citizens in all communities, and of 
a majority of the citizens in most of our large dties and in 
several states, is made more dear when the enforcement of the 
National Prohibition Act is compared with the enforcement ot 
the laws as to narcotics. There is an enormous margin ot 
profit in breaking the latter... .Hence a program of improve¬ 
ment should be directed dso toward a more favourable public 

opinion.It is to be wi^edlbat a ffivorce from politics ntighf 

be brought about in lai^ measure as to aU enforcement of 
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law.... .More meo, more money, and more and better tq^ 
ment for the enforcing agendes would undoubtedly achieve 
much but no improvement in loiachinery avail 

without co>operation from the states. This state of cooperation 
will ultimately depend upon local public ofrinion. So long as 
public opinion is adverse or indifferent in large dties and in 
many states, so long as there is no practicaHe means of t e a ch i ng 
home manufacture (which may eadly run into commercial manu¬ 
facture), and so long as tile mar^ of profit remams what it is, 
serious obstacles in the way ct satisractory enforcement wiO 
continue to be b^ond the readi 6l improvra organiation per¬ 
sonnel and equipment and tightened statutory and administra¬ 
tive provisions”.* 

KevMon considered 

36. Under the fourth he^, several proposals which had been submitted 
to the Commission suggesting reddon of the Eighteenth Amendment, were 
conddered separately. The Commisdon ezpres^ the hope that American 
State-craft was equal to devising some plan whidt would conserve the bene¬ 
fits thus far achieved and do away with or minimise the bad effects cd 
national prohibitum as it stood. Ihey did not categorically addse such a 
course; but if there was to be revidon of the Eighteenth Amendment after* 
watds, they were inter aUa of the view that it should be such as to conserve 
the benefits of the present dtnation by national and State' represdon 
saloons and open drinking places. &veral otiier suggestions were made 
which are hardly germane to matters and conditions confronting os in our 
country. 

Cononisslon gainst rqieal 

37. In their joint statement, the ten Commisdoners said: 

"Hereinbefore we hare 0ren our reasons for the conclusion that 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment is not advisable. We are 
convinced that it would be a step backward, that'it would not 
conserve the achieved benefits of national prohibition, and that 
it wquld be likdy to lead to conditions quite as bad as those 
we are seeking to escaped”.** 

The above is a resume of the joint statement which bore the signatures 
ten members, including the Chairman. 


Separate statements 

« 

38. Beddes the joint statement referred to above, the d’St'en 'nembers 
also submitted separate statements. A reproduction of t^'fs^ picture of 
tile Report necessarily calls for the inclusicm of preds of me snierate 
statements,, of the eleven Commisdoners, which are being condensed oelow. 
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gfrtwwt by Heniy W. AndenM 

39. With the essential facts as stated in the joint report, Mr. Anderson 
concurred. In his introduction, he said: 


The (provisions of the) Eighteenth Amendment and the National 
Prohilntion Act have not been and are not being observed. 
They have not been and ate not being eidorced. We have 
prohibition in law but not in fact”.* 


Mr. Anderson felt perturbed by new evils of far-reaching and disturbing 
consequence. He said:— 

”We are in ^ave danger of losing aU that has been gained through 
the abolition of the legalized liquor traffic and the saloon. Tro 
fruitless efforts at enforcement are creating public disregard 
not only for diis law but for all laws. Public corruption through 
die purchase of offidal protection for this iUe^ traffic is 
widespread and notorious. The courts are cluttered with 
prohibition cases to an extent which seriously affects the entire 
administration of justice. The prisons, State and National, are 
overflowing, but the number of law-breakers stQl increases. The 
people are being poisoned with bad and uniegukted liquor to 
the permanent detriment of the public health and the ultimate 
increase of dependency and crime. The illicit producer, the boot¬ 
legger and the speak-ea^ are reaping a rich harvest of profits, 
and are beconfing daily more securely entrenched. The enor¬ 
mous revenues (estimated at from two to three billion dollars 
per annum) placed in the hands of the lawless and criminal ele¬ 
ments of society through this illegal traffic are not only enabling 
them to carry on this business in defiance of the government, 
but to organize and develop other lines of criminal activity to 
an extent which threatens social and economic securit3r. The 
country is growing restive under these condidons. The situadon 
demands some definite and construedve relief.”... ."Between 
the one extreme of a legalized traffic conducted solely for private 
profit, and the other extreme of absolute prohilridon, a 
j^at middle ground of unexplored territory. Social organiza¬ 
tion is never absolute; the truth is generally to be found in this 
middle ground”.** 


Certain obstades examined 

40. He emphasised the fact that no law could be enforced unless it 
bad the general support of the normally law-atfiding elements of the com¬ 
munity. The habits and conceptions of personal or political conduct were 
stubborn, and unyielding, and could not be hurriedly transformed by mandate 
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of law. According to him, where demand ensts and that demand can be 
supplied at an adequate profit, the supply will reach the point of demand. 

It is the operation of this fundamental economic law that the State tegula* 
tion and State prohibition was falling. Another thing, he said, was that the 
error was committed by the State in undertaking to control the supply at 
the point of outlet and sale. Efforts, on the other hand, should have been 
made to control the amount or source of supply from tibe profit The 
State did not take adequate steps to eradicate the demand. He also refer¬ 
red to the other obstacles in the way of an unregulated supply of alcoholic 
liquors at low prices, the psychological appeal in gratifying a forbidden 
taste, the adventure of breaUng a sumptuary law and the romance whlclt 
surrounded the leaders of the illicit frame. He said: 

“With the illegal liquor trafiic the prime soufoe lies in the profits of 
the business. Remove this and the business will end.”* 

“So long as human nature remains unchanged and lawlessness is 
profitable it will persist Make lawlessness unprofitaUe by 
holding it in check so far as practicable and by using the forces 
of social and economic law against it, instead d trying to enforce 
direct control in violation of those principles, and the results 
will be successful".* • 

He also dealt with heavy moral casualties by reason of bribery and com^ 
tion in the organisation called upon to enforce law. He saiu: 

"I am compelled to find that the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
National Prohibition Act will not be observed, and cannot be 
cmorced”.*** 

<^posed to l^bt wines 

41. He was opposed to the proposal that the law should oe amended 
so as to permit the sale of light wine and beer. According to him, if tne 
limit of alcoholic content were placed so low that the beverage sold would 
not be intoxicating in effect, it would not satisfy the demand. On the ether 
hand, if the akoboHc content was placed high enough to be intoxicating in 
effect, it woukl to that extent be nullification of the Amendment. 

Principles of Anderson’s plan 

42. Anderson submitted his own plan of liquor control, the underlying 
principles of which were these: 

ntSJK USSimuSSx W . • * t '* 2.S. -t A 

(a) Such a plan must presets the benefits wMch have be«n gained 
throu^ the abolition of the legalised fiqnor traffic and the 
saloon conducted solely for private profit. 

(b) Whereas the plan must provide for effective control and rega~ 
lation of individual conduct to the extent that the use of 
alcoholic liquor it becomes anti-social or injurious to others, h 
must respect and protect within reason freedom of inffividud 
action. 


• INJ page 95. 
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(c) It must be sufficiently flexible to admit of ready adaptation to 
c hang in g conditions and methods of evasion. 

(d) It must conform to the requirements of sound economic prin> 
ciples. It must take the profit out of eve^ phase of the illegal 
traffic and employ the force of economic law to defeat that 
traffic instead of attempting to oppose the principles permitting 
them to operate in favour of the law-breaker. 

(e) The profits of liquor traffic should be used for the destruction 
of that traffic and prevention of crime. To the extent that the 
demand for alcoholic beverages cannot be prevented, it must be 
tolerated. A better product be furnished at lower prices so 
that it would become impossible for the illicit traffic to con¬ 
tinue. The profits in excess of a return fixed by law should 
go into the Treasury and this profit should be used to eliminate 
the breeding grounds of crime instead of financing lawlessness 
and crimind activities. 

His conclusion was that ‘We must not lose what has been gained by the 
abolition of the saloon. We can neither ignore the appalling conditions 
which this Commission has found to exist and to be steadily growing worse 
nor submit to their continuance’. The plan proposed by Anderson was 
(indorsed by Commissioners Kenyon, Loesch, Mackintosh, McComuck and 
I>ound. 

Only Baker favodred repeal 

43 . Newton D. Baker was the solitary Commissioner who was for 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and for remitting the whole question 
of policy and enforcement to the states. He said: 

“The efforts now being made to enforce the law are sincere and 
intelligent and aided and supplemented, as recommended in 
the report, a higher degree of effectiveness will be certain to 
follow, but in ray opinion the problem is insoluble so long as 
it is permitted to require a nation-wide federal enforcement of 
a police regulation, at Variance with the settled habits and beliefs 
of so large a part of our pieople”.* 

Com-stock for revision 

24 . In a statement covering one paragraph Ada Cotnstock said that he 
felt convinced that adequate enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
autl the National Prohibition Act was impossible without the support of a 
much larger proporticDnof the population. He said: 

“As I still hope that federal regulation of the liquor traffic may prove 
more effective than that of the States, I favour revision of the 
Amendment rather than its repeal”** 

Grttbb tor further trial 

45 Williani I. Grubb said that he believed that prohibition under the 
Eighteenth Amendment was entitled to a further trial before a revision or 
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•repeal coidd be recommended. According to him, the experiment bad not 
b(^ completed and had not yet had a fair trial. He iJso thought that no 
satisfactoiy substitute for it bad been shown to exist. According to him, 
improvement in the machinery alone would not accomplish satisfactory en> 
(orcement; a favourable change in the attitude of the public towards the 
law was idso required. Voluntary observance of a law of that nature was 
essential; otherwise the law was powerless to enforce prohibition. So long 
as improvement continued, experiment must not be abandoned. He 
said:— 


**An abandonment of prohibition and a return to regulated private 
operation would be a step backward in the evolution of the 
liquor question, and one that should not be taken until all hope 
ot a reasonable enforcement and observance of prohibition under 
the Amendment and the enforcement laws had disappeared**.* 

Be^on criticizes political patronage and corruption 

46. Williams Kenyon was also of the view that the enforceability of 
the prohibition laws bad never been subjected to any fair and contdndng 
test. The appointments to tiie force to execute the laws bad become a 
matter df political patronage. There were many honest, capable and 
patriotic ofiBcials in the prohibition serWce but quite a good many swre 
^different and even corrupt. In his report, references were made to poli¬ 
ticians attempting to force upon PrombitirMi Administrations, men with 
criminal records—some the very lowest grade of vote-otters—^whicb seem- 
■ed to be the test of the politician for good prohibition agents. Prohilntion 
was thought by some politicians to furnish a fine field-for the rotation of 
the spoils system in politics. Kenyon said: 

“Some offi^rs were directed by political bosses to let up in their 
activities and iay off on their work until after some particular 
primary or dection**.** 

The main reason why the law bad not been better enforced was that the 
enforcement of prohibition had been reeking with corruption. It was 
found in a case by the Grand Jury investigation that “some of the police 
force were depositing more in the banks than thdr salaries amounted to.** 
Bootleg^rs* deposit accounts were running up to huge figures. Illegal 
breweries were operating in the heart of a great city with the knovdedge of 
prohibition agents. Truck-loads of liquors were being transported under 
Ae protection of police. 

“The gangster and his crew have taken an important part in politics, 
and in connection with politidans and under their protec¬ 
tion control' the liquor business in many of the dties. In 
one of them, gangs have entered into agreements (fiyiding the 
city for plunder, and providing that the beer privilege shall 
belong in certain parts of the dty to certain particular gangs, 
and criminal syndicates take care through politics of those 
who buy from the gangs”.*** 


• Ibid p»ge Il 6 . 
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^*In some cities there is complete protection by ward politicians who 
must have back of them the influential political bosses. The 
speak-easies could not run a day if the authorities v/ould act. 
The combination of liquor and politics has been almost fatal 
to law enforcement, but surely the government is not power¬ 
less to strike, and strike hard at such a situation’*.* 

Reference was also made to political influence which had been exerted to 
secure permits and the reinstatement of revoked permits. Kenyon ob¬ 
served: 

“No law can be enforced without reasonable public sentiment be¬ 
hind it. Public sentiment against the prohibition laws has 
been stimulated by irritating methods of enforcement, such 
as the abuse of search and seizure processes, invasion of 
homes and violation of the Fourth Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, entrapment of witnesses, killings by prohibition agents, 
poisonous denaturants resulting in sickness and sometimes 
blindness and death. United States attorneys defending in 
the federal courts prohibition agents charged with homicides, 
the padlocking of small places, and the lack of any real 
attempt to padlock clubs or prominent hotels where the law 
is notoriously violated, the arrest of small offenders and com¬ 
paratively few cases brought the larger ones.”** 

He also criticized the of poisonous denaturants in alcohol as death or 
blindness was too heavy a punishment to administer to one who may in¬ 
dulge in a drink of liquor. Non-poisonous denaturants should be added 
which would make liquor nauseating but not fatal. Such illegalities and 
improprieties would not help to create a friendly attitude towards the pro¬ 
hibition laws. 

Some improvements noticed 

47. Despite all this, Kenyon observed some improvements as the liquor 
bill of the nation before prohibition was staggering. 

•‘It required a tremendous outpouring of liquor to support 1,78,000 
saloons openly selling and soliciting business. Most of the 
witnesses agree that there is less drunkenness under pohibi- 
tion than before*'. *** 

He thought that there was much to be placed on the credit side of the pro¬ 
hibition. Closure of 1,78,000 legal saloons was a great achievement as the 
saloon was in partnership with crime and was an important aid in political 
corruption. “The saloon”, he said, “never did a good thing or omitted 
to do a bad one”. The other improvement was noticed among the indus- 
tial employees. The President of a Coal Company had stated before the 
Conimiss;on:— 

“There is some moonshine liquor, some home-brew, and some bootleg, 
but the old days of the payday whoopee are gone. What 
drinking there is, is under cover, the practice of drinking up a 

♦ Ibid page 120 
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whole month’s pay, and challen^g the world to mortal 
combat has passed. A drunken miner in public is so rare a 
sight that when it happens one would think a dancing beet 
hod come to town, and even his chance acquaintances rally 

to get him out of sight.I have wen pay days when 

it was not safe to ride on the branch line trains going to 
and from mining towns. I have seen at Christmas season 
the station platforms januned with a swearing, fighting, vomit¬ 
ing mob, with cheap Christmas toys thrown away, tramped 
on and lost. I have lain awake listening to the crack of 
revolvers as miners staggered up and down the railroad 
tracks. I have fought with cra^ drunks at the pay window. 

I have seen Christmas-tree entertainments broken up, reli¬ 
gious worship interrupted, and Sunday School picnics turned 
into a stam{^e of terror^.* 

It was also stated before the Commission that the industrial people after 
prohibition were spending more money for things the whole family enjoy, 
are better fit for work, tetter fed and economic condition of such famuiet 
is much better now dian prior to prohibition. Accidents have been fewer 
and efficiency greater. The working men and their families are more pros¬ 
perous dian before prohiUtion. *’11ie contest for the Saturday night to 
pay-cheque between the wife and the saloon keeper is no more"... .That 
prohibition has been a factor contributing to our prosperity cannot well 
be denied”. 

Whai Commander-in-chief of Sahatkni Army said 

48. Kenyon cited the following passage from the statement Miss 
Evangeline Boot^ of the Salvation Army who according to him was en¬ 
titled to speak with authority on the subject She said to the Commisrion: 

"... .To sura up, the conclusion of the Salvation Army in a sentence 
or two, I desire to state in unmistakable terms that the bene¬ 
fits derived from prohibition far outweigh any difficulties 
that may have been raised against its enforcement, that the 
wettest of wet areas is less wet today than it was when the 
saloon, usuaUy accompanied by the speakeasy, were wide 
open, and that much of the outcry against the Volstead Act; 
so far from undergoing a faUure of enforcement, arises from 
persons who in fact cannot obtain all the liquor that they 
desire. 

"As Conunander-in-Chief of the Salvation Army in the United States, 
and with full su|^rt of my officers, I warn the Commisrion 
that any surrender to the forces of crime and indulgence at 
fills time wilt be followed inevitably by a heavy toll in human 
life and by a loss of the prosperity which has been an untold 
blessing to millions of our homes. The hope that crime will 
be dimini.shed by concessions to crime is preposterous on 
the face of it. 
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"Tlie Salvation Amy knows the underarodd. Tens of thmi— 
of its victims nave been rescued by our efforts, and a victory 
of the wets over the law of the land, if permitted, urill he a 
signal for an orgje of exultation and renewed excesses, by 
those whose entire life is a reb^on against ordedy dtaeo- 
ship”.* 

Other words of Miss Booth that challenge attention ate: 

**Yon can hush every other voice of national and individual entreaty 
and complaint! You may silence every other tongue—<ven 
those of mothers of destroyed sons and dau^ters, of wives 
of profligate husbands—^but let the children sp^l The 
little diildren, the wronged children, the ctippM children, 
the abused children, the blind ohfldren, the imbedle children, 
the dead diildren. This army of little children! Let their 
weak voices, hunt with oppressicm, cold and hungry, be heard! 
Let thdr little faces, pinched by want of gladness, be heeded! 
Let their challenge—though m^e by smdl forms, too mi^ty 
for estimate—be reckoned with. Let their writing upon the 
wall of the nation—although traced by tiny fingen, as stu* 
pendous as eternity—be correctly interpreted and read, ^at 
the awful robbery of the lawful heritage of their litde bodies, 
minds and souls is laid at the brazen gates of Alcohol!”** 

What Herbert Hoover fett 

49. Kenyon adverted to “the upper crust” or the fashionable sodety 
and felt that the so-called high society which buys bootleg liquor was in 
reality *under-world*. Kenyon dted certain passages from the addresses 
of Herbert Hoover, both before and after he became the President of the 
United States. In dew of the fundamental truths enshrined in his weighQr 
words, these passages are reproduced: 

“Modification of the enforcement laws which would permit that 
which the Constitution forbids is nullification. This the 
American people will not countenance. Change in the Cons* 
titution can and must be brought about only by the straight¬ 
forward methods provided in the Constitution itself. Hiere 
are those who do not believe in the purposes of several pro- 
vitions of the Constitution- No one denies tiieir right to seek 
to amend it. They are not subject to criticism for asserting 
that right. But the Republican Party does deny the ri^t 
of anyone to seek to destroy the purposes of the Constitution 
by indirection”.*** 

In his inaugural address of March 4, 1929, he said: 

“But a large responsibility rests directly upon our citizens. There 
would be little traffic in illegal liquor if only criminals 
patronized it. We must awake to the fact that this patronage 
from large numbers of law-abiding citizens is supplying the 
rewards and stimulating crime”***. 
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**... .The duly of citizens to support the laws of the land is coequal 
with the duty of their government to enforce the laws wUdi 
exist No greater national service can be {pvai by men and 
women of g(^ will—^who, I know, are not unmindful of 
the responsibilities dtizenship—than that they should, by 

their example, assist in stamping out crime and out>lawry by 
refudng pa^cipation in and condemning all transactions 
with illegal liquor. Our whole system of seif government will 
crumble either if officials elect what laws they will enforce 
or citizens elect what laws th^ will support The worst 
evil of disregard for some law is that it destro]^ respect few 
all law. For our citizens to patronize the vidation of a 
particular law on the ground that they are opi^sed to it 
is destructive of the very basis of ail that protection of life, 
of homes and property which they rightly claim under oth« 
laws. If citizens do not like a law, their duty as honest 
men and women is to discourage its violation; ffieir ri^t is 
openly to work for its repeal”.* 

In his address at the annrial lunchetm of the Associated Press in New 
Yoric CSty, April 22, 1929, he said in part: 

”What we are facing today is something fer larger and more funda¬ 
mental—the possibility that respect f(w law as law is fading 
from the sensibiUties oi our people. Whatever the value of 
any law may be, the ^orcement of that law written in 
pli^ terms upon our statute books is not, in my mind, a 
debatable question. Law should be observed and must be 
enforced until it is repealed by the proper processes of our 
democracy. The duty to enforce the laws rests upon every 
public official and the duty to obey it rests u^n every 
citizen”.* 

”No individual has the right to determine what law shall be obeyed 
and what law shall not be enforced. If a law is wrong, its 
rigid enforcement is the surest guarantee of its repeal. If 
it Is ri^t, its enforcement is the quickest method of com¬ 
pelling respect for it. I have seen statements published 
within a few days encouraging citizens to defy a law be¬ 
cause that particular journal did not approve of the law 
itself. I leave comment on such an attitude to any dtizen 
with a sense of responsibility to his country".* 

• • • 

“....Respect for law and obedience to law does not distinguish 
between federal and state laws—it is a common con¬ 
science”.* 

Kenyon concluded thus: 

“It seems to me, in fairness to a ereat social and economic ex¬ 
periment, that the enforceability of the prohibition laws 
should have further trial... .”..*• 
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Lemaim saw no attemative to repeal 

50. Monte M. Lemann was the only member who did not sign tbe 
joint statement. His conclusion was that tbe Eighteenth Amendmenf could 
not be effectively enforced without the active general support of public 
opinion and tbe law enforcement agencies of tbe states; that such support 
did no longer exist and be saw no alternative to repeal of tbe Amendment. 

Lemann, in his report, dealt in the main with the difficulties confront¬ 
ing tbe enforcement and referred to the ease with which spirits were 
manufactured in stills both upon a large and small scale. He also ex¬ 
amined the court problem and the situation with respect to tbe penal in¬ 
stitutions. He emphasised the securing of the necessary co-operation from 
the states and cities and of arousing public opinion in favour of tbe 
enforcement and observance of the law. 

Loescb against repeal 

51. Frank J. Loescb came to the conclusion that effective national 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment in its present form was un¬ 
attainable. Tbe liquor traffic bad become a matter of national concern. 
Nevertheless, he said, that it would be unwise to repeal tbe Eighteenth 
Amendment, but it should be revised. He said: 

“A strong reason, among others, why I favor immediate steps being 
taken to revise the Amendment is in order to destroy the 
power of the murderous, criminal organizations flourishing 
all over the country upon the enormous profits made in 
bootleg liquor traffic. Those profits are tbe main source of 
the corruption funds which cement tbe alliance between 
crime and politics and corrupt the law enforcing agencies 
in every populous city”.* 

“Those criminal octopus organizations have now grown so audacious 
owing to their long immunity from prosecutions 

for their crimes that they seek to make bargains with law 
enforcing officers and even with judges of our courts to be 
allowed for a price to continue their criminal activities un¬ 
molested by the law”.* 

Madontosb for intensifying effort 

52. Kenneth Mackintosh felt dissatisfied with the progress of enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition and advocated taking aU further steps forward. He 
was greatly in favour of creating public opinion and getting public support. 
According to him, it was incumbent to build up a will in the States to 
undertake their part of the duty of control, to do the local 
policing, to curb the local violator, and to destroy the local small producer. 
He wanted that the force opposi^ to the use of intoxicants take up at 
once their long abandoned burden of teaching the benefits of abstinence, 
make it one of the principles of national character and thus create a will 
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to obey the law in both community and home. If a general public senti¬ 
ment could be aroused throughout the nation for prohibition, the law 
could be enforced as well as any other police law. He said: 

“This is a ‘consummation devoutly to be wished’ and worked for. 
But if unattainable, nullification cannot be tolerated, if we 
are to continue to have a Constitutional Govenunent. Such 
a condition means not Government but chaos”.* 

He deplored the change that had taken place for the worse as the bootlegger 
with more cunning and cash had taken the place of the bartender. Re¬ 
ferring to the Eigliteenth Amendment, Macintosh said: 

”... .In addition to being an experiment noble in purpose, it has 
achieved splendid results in that it has destroyed the then 
existing organized liquor business with its sinister grip on 
our political life and abolished the legalized saloon, with 
its malignant influences. But the effect of these great bene¬ 
fits must not be sacrificed by stopping with an amendment 
which cannot reach the later developed evUs. What must 
be done is to continue the battle against intemperance by 
meeting present day problems with new weapons and fight 
the go^ fight until the American nation becomes sober and 
law-abiding. This can ultimately be done if we do not rest 
satisfied with what has been accomplished up to this time. 
The next advance must be to honestly and intelligently 
face the modem equipment of the illegal Hquor business with 
new and eflScient metiiods”.** 

According to Mackintosh: 

“Civilization will not allow this nation to end the long attempt to 
control the use of alcoholic beverages. The necessity for 
such control increases as the public feels more resptmsibility 
for the protection of the home and its children, as Ac 
medical profession gives more recognition of alcoholism as 
a disease, as industry requires more eflBciency, as the 
machine age demands more alert and clear-eyed operators 
of its swift and intricate parts”.f 

McCormick for fair trial 

53. Paul J. McCormick reached the conclusion that the outstanding 
achievement of the Eighteenth Amendment had been the abolition of the 
legalised open saloon in the United States, but no other national moral 
improvement could be credited to prohibition. ‘Nevertheless, the gain 
should not be jeopardised until it has been demonstrated after the various 
possible trials that the experiment is completed and has proven to be a 
failure’. He was not entirely convinced that complete and irreparable 
failure had been shown. He thought that the law did not have a fair 
trial. The proximate causes of extensive public statements against the 
enforceability of the law were fanatical, illegal and corrupt methods of 
enforcement. He did not consider that the situation was utterly hopeless. 

• Ibid page 152. 
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He felt that much could be done to moOify and to change public opinkna 
by intelligent dispassionate and reasonable legislatitm and administrative 
effort A sincere public sympathy could be nationally devdoped for 
prohibition and the £sw could be intelligently enforced. State co-operation 
supprMTted by wholehearted favourable local puMic opinion was absolutdy 
necessary. The facts and the circumstances warranted further trial of 
the experiment He said: 

"Absolute repeal is unwise. It would in my opinicm reopen tSto 
saloon. This would be a backward step that I hope will 
never be takmi by the United States. The open saloon ia 
the peatest enemy temperance and has been a chief cause 
of much political corruption throughout the country is 
the past These conditions should never be revived”.* 

He supported the plan developed by Mr. Anderson. He finally said: 

"I am in accord with all of the Conclusions and Recommendations 
except that in which a revision of the Eighteenth Amend- 
m^t is suggested immediately. I am not convinced by the 
evidence that the experiment has had a bur trial under the 
most auspicious conditions, and I believe an opportunity 
should now be pven to the Congress and the administrative 
agencies to immediately give it such trial. If within a 
reasonable time observance and enforcement conditions are 
not clearly proven to be nationally better than they ate now, 
then the Amendment should be revised as recommended 
in the Commission’s report”.** 

Roaeoe Pound for conaming gidns 

54. Roscoe Pound thoi^t that the evidence befom the COmmissicm 
bad established certain definite economic and social gains following national 
prohibition, which had accrued bom closing saloons rather than from 
uie more ambitious programme of complete and immediate universal total 
abstinence to be enforced crmcurrently by nation and State. The task 
before the country was to crmserve the gains and to find out how to 
eliminate the abuses and bad results which had developed in the past 
decade. Those results were due in the main to: 

(1) The enormous margin between the cost of producing or im¬ 

porting illicit liquor and the prices it commanded; 

(2) Hie hostility or at best luke-warmness^ of public opinicm in 

important localities; and ' . . 

(3) The tendency of many states to leave the matter to the Federal 

Govenunent and of the Federal Government to seek to 
confine itself to certain larger aspects of enforcement. 

He was apprehensive of the machinery of enforcement and organisation 
and equipment successfully changing public opinion in the places where 
it proved an obstacle. He advised the r^rawing of the Amendment se 
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M to pieiem fed^ control and check npon bringing back of the saloon 
anywhoe. In the bad places, effective control la to be adapted to the local 
oooditioQS as it would be futile to enforce general total abstinence. 

Chaiman abe critical cafooceMnt 

55. Mr. Wkkersham, the Chairman, expressed his individual view 
in the final statement attached to the report He criticised the bet that the 
enfcxcement largely had expended itsra upon multitude cl fwosecutioos 
ot petty offraders; it measu^ success in enlbrcement by the numbn ci 
cases—most of which were trivial and in few of which were substantial 
penalties imposed. He said: 

*1 cannot believe that an experiment of such far-reaching 

momentous consequence as this of National Prohibition 
should be abandoned after seven years of such imperfect 
enforcement and only three years of reorganization and 

effect to repair the mistakes of the earlier period. 

I unite viith my colleagues in agreement that the Eighteenth 
Amendment must not be lepeued and differing with stnue 
of them, I have bCtm forced to emdude that a fur^r trial 
should be made of the enforceabili^ of the Eighteenth 
Amoidment under the present organization, with the hdp 
of the rectmunended improvements**.* 

He deprecated the absence of oo-operati<m of the states and of the support 
public opinion. He bad faith in more favourable turn in public oj^itm 
as a result of better orgaiusation and methods of enforcement and a cam¬ 
paign of exposition of toe evils of toe old state of afWrs and toe dangers 
a return to the saloon and corrupt saloon politics. His condu^g- 
words are: 

•TTie whole subject is one of great difficulty. ITjere is room for 
difference of opinion on mosf of toe elements involved. 
Therdore, despite toe well financed active propaganda of 
opposition to Prohibition and toe development of an in¬ 
creasingly hostile public opinion, I am not convinced that 
the present system may not be toe best attainable, and that 
any substitute for it would not lead to toe unrestricted flow- 
of intoxicating liquor, with toe attendant evils that in the 
past always were a blight upon our social organization.**** 

Tan Coonnlssiouers agree on fandamentab 

56. A perusal of the jdnt statement as also of toe separate statements 
would show that except in toe case of Newton D. Baker, there was no 
conffict as to toe hrndamentab. The Commissioners differed as to the 
advisabiUty of revision and as to what action Cemgress should take if It 
were given jurisdiction over the question. With toe exception of Baker, 
toere is nothing in toe separate statements to^t contradicts the ermdurions 
in the joint report. There was complete agreement that the liquor trafflo 
was a sodal and political menace, that there should be no relaxation in the 
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struggle for its suppression, that the saloon must not return, that the 
Eighteenth Amendment must be neither nullified nor repealed. There was 
an agreement that if the Amendment were to be revisra, Congress should 
be given power to control or entirely suppress the liquor traffic and that 
there should be honest and vigorous enforcement of the law. The 
Wickersham Commission while highlighting the difficulties did not consider 
them insurmountable. The Commissioners ultimately came to the con* 
elusion that despite difficulty of observance, prohibition has benefited the 
people though not to the extent expected if ffie enforcement had been more 
effective. 

A sigidficant contribution 

57. In the words of President Hoover, the Report of the Wickersham 
Commusion was— 

"thorough enquiry into the problem of the enforcement of prohibi¬ 
tion”. 

According to Dobyns: 

"If it had not been garbled, distorted and falsified by wet propa- 
ganffists and ffie wet press, if the facts it set forth and the 
recommendations it made had been honestly and fairly pre¬ 
sented to the people, it would have made significant con¬ 
tribution to the ultimate settlement of liquor problem.... 
No person who is unbiased by financial or political con¬ 
siderations, can study this Report without arriving at the 
conviction that the liquor traffic is a menace to our dviliza* 
ticHi, and that the only debatable question is how it can be 
most effectively restrained and put on the road to extinction 
at the earliest possible moment”.* 

The interested wet propagandist press, however, thought differently. 

The causes which led to the ultimate repeal of the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment have been given in Chapter V of the First Volume which need not 
be repeated here. 

Onr reaction to Wickersham Reptwt 

58. While giving the g^t of the joint report as also of the individual 
views separately given by the Commissioners, we have tried to retain, as 
far as possible the ip^ima verba and avoided to intersperse our comments 
expressing our agreement or disagreement. There am essential differences 
of approach of historical background, of the peculiarities and habits of the 
people and of the local circumstances varying with separate segments of 
the community constituting the American nation. We, however, feel con- 
s^ced, that any reader who has had the patience to go throu^ the two 
Volumes of our Report wifl after careful perusal of this Chapter, find a 
striking resemblance so for as fundamentals of the {Mroblem are concerned 
between the conditions as they existed in that count^, and as we now find 
in ours. This is so despite essential differoices by reason of religions 
background, of past history, of the traditions and mores of a society 
-tradng its lineage to an ancient civilization. What is more, in our country 
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there still are certain communities who have lived their lives from genera* 
tion to generation wearing a strait-jacket, following their ri^d customs 
happy in their own insulated cells. Despite diversities, there are common 
features which cannot be overlooked. 

Conunoa iadon 

59. The evil effects of intoxicating liquors on the human ^tem of 
an individual and the society as a vriiole, have remarkable similarity. The 
evils in the wake of drinking which beset the victims have a similar pattern. 
The dcohol-caused problems in our country and in any other country are 
siirilar. The toll claimed by alcoholic beverages on human happiness and 
weU-being is equally exacting, and the evil effects are uniformly pernicious. 
Homan psychology and human reactions to certain forces and approaches 
have simQarity of reaction. Human weaknesses, particularly tendency to 
surraider to temptations, readiness to succumb to allurements held out by 
influential and affluent anti-social forces, and the limitations on the power 
to resist or reject advances made to crumble moral defences have an 
identity of pattern and reaction. 

A person who has once given in to corrapt influences becomes pro¬ 
gressively incapacitated to resist overtures made, to deflect him from the 
course of duty. These are some of the human weaknesses to which 
common men fall a prey whether they be rich or poor. The Report of 
the ^^ickersham Commission has dealt with the difficulties, the risks and 
the comj^exities, which also content us. After studying ffle Report and 
after tal^g careful note of what was said in the joint statement as also in 
(bt individurd statements, we cannot but endorse the concludmi that gains 
of prohibition must be conserved and ways and means must be found to 
eliminate the abuses. We also feel fortified in our conclusimi that the pto- 
hiUtion in our country has not had so far a fair trial. We believe that 
the efforts and the energy of the nation have not been harnessed to produce 
a suffidtntly vocal and effective public opinion in favour of toUd abstinence 
and the various organs of enforcement suffer from the weaknesses referred 
to by tlie members of the Wickersham Commission, and also, noticed ^ 
us at several places. We have not yet come to grips with the anti-social 
forces endeavouring to defeat prohibiticm. They are not merely the boot¬ 
leggers; the smugglers, the corrupt members of the enforcement but also 
the other sections of the society, some of whom consciously and others 
perhaps unwittingly are aiding and abetting breaches of law, ^ and^ are 
endeavouring to create a climate hostile to prohibition. Prohibition is not 
receiving the support and co-operation frmn the quarters wlUch should 
sustain it. We also concur with Mr. Wickersham mat the whole subject 
is oat of great difficulty and that there is room for difference of opinion on 
certain matters. 
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CHATTER LXX 
POST SCRIPTUM—A CAVEAT 

The melhod of itad^ 

B^ore arriving at our contusions, we studied the statements a 
number of officials, non-officials, the representatives of different organisa¬ 
tions and the written memoranda sent to us. The notes sent by different 
departments of the Govemmmit and by the voluntary organisations, 
the replies to die questionnaire and letters received from a number of per¬ 
sons were considered. We also examined statistics wtuch were suj^lied to 
us. Some observatiems were made on the basis of our virits to different areas 
notorious for illicit operations in liquor. There is Extensive Uteratnie 
in the form of printed books, brochures, magaanes, charts etc. which were 
studied. Our purpose was an objective examination of the problems 
rtated in the terms of reference. We have endeavoured to portray 
the lecture as we saw it without any effort to retouch it, or to exaggmte 
or minimise vdiat was noticed by us. 

19 COlHrOTcigwl 

2. We concede that tiie subject of prohitntion is such as which evokes 
sharp controversies, sometimes acrimonious. There always are zeolous 
protagonists vehementiy extolling the virtue of the cause espoused by them, 
and denigrating the opposite point of view. For a proper study of die pro- 
blmn. , die approach has to be less dogmatic but more judicious, and com¬ 
pletely unaffet^ by any prepossessions and predilecticms. It has been our 
effort to bring to bwr on the study, ol^ectirity unobscured by bias, so far 
as humanly possible. The result of such a course often is diat opinionists 
and positivists are not satisfied. 

Chalkiigiiig pcsydexHIes 

3. Drinldne'of intoxicating beverages has been as ancient as their con¬ 
demnation. The necessity oi ccmtroiling consumption of liquor has been 
agitating all civilisations at different periods. For centuries, the problem 
has vexed societies. Ordered sodety endeavours to get to grips widi die 
challen/png perplexities im^ved in experimenting with social control, cer¬ 
tain settled baUts and customs- Resistance has often been offered to 
legal action. liquor control ffiroudi legiriation has had a long history in 
most countries and the effort is still going on. 

Campaign of Sanity and Sobriety 

4. In a country where alcohd had, till recendv, held its sway over the 
people, and the rate of alcoholics was the world’s highest, and drinking 
was deeply embedded in the culture, and the national economy was geared 
to the vineyards, the state and the dtizens are now educating themselves 
into consciousness of the dangers of inebriety, and rousing the people out 
eff drink besotted stupor. Frisnehmen ate ik) lopget flagging 0^ ^ 
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problem but are reacting to it with alarm. In tbeir posters and in their 
press ‘Health and Sobii^, ‘Sanity and Sobriety*, ‘Secotity and Sobriety* 
are the new slogans agdnst drinkmg. Colouiftd street posters and Imge 
UU'boards along the highways are uttering warnings; the message is even 
printed on stamps and blotters. Popular magazines and brochures are 
publishing articles advising against drinking. A pictorial poster shows an 
emadated sad-faced soulful boy with the caption Tapa, Ne Bois Pas .. 
Pense a md—^Papa, do not mink, consider me*. Franoc*s 
physidans, sdentists, industrialists and political leaders have organised 
thnnselves to give a fight to the drink evil. This is an entirely new ^velop- 
ment which it was difficult to imagine a few years ago. France seems to 
be turning the comer. 

The Press ud ffie Directive Prindples 

5. In Chapter XXXTV, while mentioning the tendentious press 
approach of some newspapers, we had expres^ a hope that if the press 
of the country were to ffirow its weight on the side of the prohibition, that 
would go a long way in achieving the object underlying Article 47 of the 
Constitution wmch enshrines the directive prindple requiring the State to 
endeavour to bring about prohibition of the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks. The directive prindples of State policy enumerated in Part IV of 
the Constitution are fundamental in the governance of the country, even 
if they are not justidable in a court of law, and it is the doty of tfo State 
to app^ tiiese prindples in making laws. A section of the press has not 
only withheld its support to tire constitutional prindple, but is studSoudy 
opposing it and championing the wet cause: ffie attitude is not merely 
depreciatory, but downri^t denundaltory of the prohibition. To tiie 
dir^ve prfaidples of State policy, there attaches a veneraUlity, approach¬ 
ing sanctity, as they are not mere jrious declarations, but the basis of dD 
legislative and executive action. An attitude of contempt towards any 
one of tiiese prindples is not comprehensible for less befitting any medium 
of mass communication. 

The candle-boMNa of tire wet cnse 

6. Glancing throng the press cuttings, certain editorials and comments 
on tile report on inohilntion (Volume I) were ntfensively personal, pdnted- 
ly partisan and cynically ungenerous. Motives were imputed, accusations of 
partiality were levdled; and there was name-caDing and pouring of ridicule 
and scorn, in a section of tile press. Revilements and invectives rnav be 
overlooked as also rdfetences which are flippant or even pert. 11 is ffifficnlt 
to efface the impression tiiat certain newspapers in the country are acting as 
tiie eandle-holdm of the wet cause and have become sounding boards for 
liquor i^opaganda. There has been a pnrposehil perversion of reality as 
also slanting of the news. Facts favourable to prohiWtion have been 
diluted, distorted or even omitted. Frequently, the news has been loaded* 
and inconsequential features have b^ ‘played up* and vital matters 
*played down*. ‘The extreme form of ‘playing down* is the voluntary 
suopression of facts, or, vdiat tiie joumafists euphemistically call the 
*silent treatment*. Recourse was had to taunts, quips, vituperatives, 
arrogant sneers and even too coarse iests; and liberties were taken with loric. 
This codc-cyed approach does not always deceive the discerning reader, but 
not every reader Imows the difference between an instrument of illo mina - 
tion and an intytem en t for tiWbsqgtiblli not effpryoiia cm detect tiie conn- 
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teifeit soi^istiy that is being passed off as troth. No canon of journalistic 
ethics can countenance or contend, that facts may be trifled with, sup¬ 
pressed, or invented. The widest connotation of freedom of the press can¬ 
not include a licence to express half-fruths and untruths or to muffle 
facts. The pillars of journalistic ethics on which the unsputious freedom 
of the press must rest, are fairplay, impartiality, sincerity, truth, accuracy, 
responsibility and independence. 

The UphDl tas^ A Wandng 

7. If what has happened in the recent past is gt^g to be the promise 
for the coming future, a section of the press is determined to act as the 
liquor lobby, and bent on putting the case of prc^iintion in an un¬ 
favourable U^t. Those who are called upon to implement prohibition, 
and to trandate what has hitherto been a directive principle, into an 
enacted law to be uniformly enfor<%d, as also, those, who have to educate 
the people and to bring home to them the deleterious effects of imbibing 
alcoholic beverages, shall not only have to counteract the harm at the 
hands of the hostile newspapers but also to put up with ccmtumely. An 
uphill task lies ahead before those who have taken upon themselves the 
respondbility of brin^g about a climate for total abstention, as, some 
newspapers are likely to foul the atmosphere and their ‘calumnists* will 
busy themselves in ^i^g and smearing; and in taking advantage of the 
credulous and the compl^nt among their readers. The impact of the 
press cannot be under-rated. Most newspaper readers in forming their 
impressions, emotions and attitudes about most matters entering their daily 
lives, are influenced by the day to day (hssemination of die news and 
views, and even by subtle propaganda. The scope, formideadingthe unsus¬ 
pecting, can be condderable. Those who have to carry out die drective 
princi^ are warned to be on the Qui vive. The penalties of the wet pro¬ 
pagandist press in impeding prohibition by a designed assault on unsus¬ 
pecting minds cannot be underestimated. 

Respect for law 

8. For any orderly democraqr to thrive, respect for Its laws, 
espedally for its ccmstitutional principles, is imperative. Before the 
enactment of a law, the policy underlying it may be criticised: its pro¬ 
visions may be subjected to severe censure and its desirability, questioned. 
After the passing of an Act, its amendment or repeal may be advocated. 
But so long as a particular law is on the statute t^k—even if passed by 
a bare majority—obedience becomes the bounden. duty of eve^ citizen. 
It is a principle which the organs of public oi^ion must inculcate. 
Irrespective of the fact, whether the law is acceptable to an individual or 
a group, dlsd{dined people shoidd not defy, abet, or wink at its in¬ 
fringement, or otherwise be a party to its being treated with disrespect. 
The ringing words of Abraham Lincoln are as axiomatic today as they 
wire when uttered on .January 27, 1837; 

*Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught 
in schools, seminaries, and in colleges, and in almanacs; 
let H be preached from the pulidt, proclaimed in legislative 
balls, and enforced in courts of justice. And; in short, let 
it become the political religion of the nation, and let the 
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old and young, the rich and the poor, the grave and the 
gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions 
sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars’. 

Abraham Lincoln, Speech, Springfield, HL 
Janua^ 27, 1837. 

’Let every American, every Iovm of liberty, every well wisher to 
bis posterity, swear by the blood m the Revolufimi never 
to violate in the least particular the laws'of the country 
and never to tolerate their violation by others’. 

Abraham Lincoln, iUd. 


The Report 

9. Any body of men who are required to make an objective survey 
and submit their reactions, have to impervious to abuse, derision or 
bellicosity. No committee of men who are required to submit a report 
on any matter admitting of two or more views, can permit themselves to 
be coaxed or coercedpwheedled or bullied into adopting a particular 
course ot a^ob or recommending any canvassed or importuned pdnt of 
view. ’• 

This Report is the result of independent assessmmt and uninhiUted 
appraisal 



AtDSNDA TO CHAPTER II—TBRMSAUt) PHRASES 


AdivtaU . . Original inhabitants. 

Cbaimod . ia the name of a comparatively stronger liquor popular 

with the Mikir tribe of Asnun. 

Dada . In Maharashtra and Gujarat in colloq^al sense It means 

Inder of gangsters or boss of bootl^gers or persons 
engaged in Ul^al liquor operations. 

Daatun . . literally means according to custom, is a well known 

euphemism for payment of regular bribes. It means 
the same as mamuls. 

Oangtee . . is a cereal beer like Pakhari used mostly by Jaunsaries 

in Jaunsar Bawar area of Uttar Pradesh. 

Gudumba . . liquor made from jaggery in Andhra Pradesh. 

Haftaorlfophta literaUy weekly payments, oiphemiaticalfy bribes paid 
at r^:u]ar intervals. 

Handia . . is a fermented rice beer like padiwai with alcoholic 

strength ranging firom 3 to 6 per cent. 

Hor . . is a fermented drink from rice, maize and plantains 

popular among the Mikir tribe of Assam. 

Mamul . . literally usual, euphemistically regular bribes—same as 

ha^ ' 

Mashirnamas . See Panchnamas. 

Pad Yatra . . literally means pilgrim^e on foot. The term is used in 

the sense of a walking tour from vill^ to villa« to 
prop^te social, educational, religious or cuhural 
mission. 

Pakhari . . is a traditional drink ofjaunsaries, prepared by fermenting 

barley, mandvi or some other oereaL Its alcoholic 
strei^^ is low. 


Panchas . . (0 respet^ble inhabitants of the locali^ who under the 

provisions of Section 103 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code are required to attend and witness the search 
under Chapter VII. They are required to sign a list 
(rf'all things seized in the course of w search, 

(m) members of panduQwts. 
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Pmdina ma s . Memos of recovery, seizure or search. 

Parishads . . Assodation, assembly. 

Salapa . . is a fermented drink obtained from the sap of aalapa 

tree. 

Sauri . . is a customary social entertainment prevailing among the 

tribes in Assam, when collective assistance in agri¬ 
cultural (mentions is offered. The person helped 
offers drink to the entire community fbr the services 
rendered 

Shibir . . Seminar. 

Taluka . . Tehsil—a part of a district. 

Zoo . . is a fermented brew of rice used mostly in the hill areas 

of Assam. 
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Amttbtx ! 

PLANNING COMMISSION 
PlOBBRlOl) STODT TMM 


QUBSTOWINAIRB 
P**r—I 


J%K«- 


“Dat^ 


Num. 

r> —igwtkm/ftrr-i^parinn . 

Am for wbidi you aie gMng information 

yfOtivKA .C**^. 

Diatrict.State . 

Otbae*••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Nora: t. Mcaaeanawer only and: questions aa you fed competent to do. 

a. Tlie unit of measurement volume throughout this study is gallons. All 

other such as bottles etc. may kindly be converted into gdlons. 

A. Drialdac BaUta 

t. In your area, what percentage of adult male 
population do von mink abmns oompletdy 
stm drinking intoxicating liquor ? 

a. Of the remaining percentage whidt drin^ 


Inlng percentage wnicn t 
how will you dass&y petoentage>wlte 
the foUoi^ heads ? 

(a) Dry Arta 


under 


FBR CENT 


Populitioii 

Addieta 

Fairiy regular 

Occasional 

consmnata 

Total 

s 

1 

3 

4 

5 

Rtnal 





Urban 





(k) ITat Arta 




PERCENT 

t 

a 

3 

4 

S 

Knral 





Uiban 

■ 
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3* Among those who drink how will you classify 
percentage^wise under the followmg heads ? 

(a) ProhAUsd Ar$a 


PER CENT 


Population Imported IMFL Licensed country liquor Illicit country liquor Total 

liquor . ' — — 

Dbtilled Fermented Distilled Fermented 



( 6 ) UftprMHud Atm 



4* If the price of illict liquor is lowered: • 

(a) Will more people take to drinkiag 

d) Will tboee who already drinki drink 
njorc ? . 

(s) Will a siseable proportion of those drink¬ 
ing illicit liquor take to licit liquor ? • 

B. niielt prodMtlo0« illicit anlc and 

5. What ate the ina)oi types of aloohdicditakti 
illidtly ptoducedaiKr told in yont area ? 


d. Would you say illidt pioduction and tale It 
lest more than tale of lidtliqnor? • 

d* I By'idiat percentage appiosimately will it 
he ktt or mote ? 

Non: Give basis of your es tim a t e. 

7. Hat illicit production, illicit tale and smuggling 
increttM during the last five yean? 

7*1 Ifto,tovdiatestcat ? .... 

7*a It the incteate due to .... 

(a) Larger number of petaOnt drinking. . 
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(6) Larger quantity being drunk by the 
same number. . . • • 

8. What are the main occupational categories of 
persons engaged in: 


Illicit Production Illicit Sale Smuggling 


I. 

a. 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 


9. What are the different ways of illicit produc* 
tioH} illicit sale and smu^inS ^ 

10. Describe briefly some of the commonly used 

methods of smuggling and adulteration of 
liquor . 

11. What are the methods employed to detect 
illicit production^ illicst 8ale> smuggling and 

adulteration ? • . • • 

II* I Which are relatively the more effective 

methods > # • • . . 

C. Uqaor Laws 

12. What changes will you suggest in the existing 
laws to secure more efferave enforcement: 

(i) Substantive .... 

(«0 Procedure. 

(w) Evidence . • . . . 

1$. What are the loopholes In the following jmact* 
ments which enable the misuse of medicinal^ 
toilet and other preparations for potable 
purposes ? . 

(•) Dangerous Drugs Act 

(tO Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duties) Act .... 

(m) Other allied acts .... 

14. Do you think the sentences awarded for 

commission of offences under liquor laws are 
sufficiently deterrent ? . . . . 

15. Isthereanyprovbioninthelawfor previous 

oonvicUons to betaken Into account ? J 

16. To what extent should the Law provide for 
imposition of minimum sentences ? 




17* Whtt steps do yoa suggest to improve the 
existing legal nudunery tomahe it more 
effective for prevendng : .... 

(t) illicit distilUition .... 

(n; illicit sale. 

(m) smuggling. 

(to) adulteration. 

(o) other breaches of liquor laws 

t8. Should the offences under liquor laws be made 
non-bailable ? .... 

19. Do you think the liquor laws should be 

amended on the lines of the Arms Act 
(Section 35) so that the onus of proof is 
placed on the accused in cases of {oint 
possession ?. 

20. What are the reasons for inadequate enforce* 

ment of the liquor laws ? ... 

D. Admlnlatrntlve Set-up 

21. Among the staff enga^ in liquor laws what 
is the percentage of: 

(a) Occasional drinkers . 

(b) Frequent drinkers 

(c) Tee-totallers. 

22. Do you agree that the enforcement of liquor 
laws should be entrusted to a separate cadre» 
the members of which should furnish a de¬ 
claration that they are tee-totallers ? 

23. Do you think there should be periodica^ 
refresher training courses for the enforce¬ 
ment staff ? If yess please give your sugges¬ 
tions about the content^ duration etc. ? 

24. What additional facilities (transport, equip¬ 

ment, etc.) do you think should be provided 
to the enforcement staff to improve imple¬ 
mentation of liquor laws ? . . . 

25* What is the extent of cooperation that the 
enforcement staff is at present receiving: 

(a) from other departments of the Govern¬ 
ment ? " .... 

(^) from bodies like the Panchayad Raj 
Institutions in rural areas and local 
bodies (municipalities) in urban areas? . 

25*f On what lines do you think there is scope 
for increasing this cooperation ? . 

B. Educatioiuil Work by Non-offleiot A^sndea (ReUglona, 
bodioa or groups)* 


dal mad Pollticul 


26. Are there State/Distrlc^ahik Prohibition 
Boards or Committees f • . • 



Vhftt it the btdt of dxdr co m potitioo ? 

t6.a Do ^ey indude xepmentathet of active 
local xKm-olfidal agcndea I 

How often do they meet ? , • • 

a6.4 How do yon think theaeBoaida/Conunitteea 
canbeenergitedto aectne nuodnium iniblle 
eoopefttkm in the impkmentation of 
Prohibition Policy ? . . . . 

ay. What methods can yoo toggett to sectife a 
more intimate attocmtkm of non-offieial 
agendet 7 . 

aS. What attittance will you lecomraend ftiat the 
Government should extend to the non-official 
agendet taking up educatkmal work for 
Prohibition ? 

ap. Do you think the non-offidal workers lequiie 
some orientation for effective working ? If 
so, give your sxtggestions regarding the con¬ 
tent, duration etc.. 

SO. Would you advocate payment of some hono¬ 
rarium to the trained non-offidal woikeis ? 
If s<s how much > .... 

SZ. In what manner can the following agencies 
help in creating public opinion in favour of 
Prohibition ? ..... 

(0 Onema . 

00 Radio . 

(t^ Press ... 

(to) Writers . 

(o) Women*s organisations 

31.z In what way can the following media be 
utilised ? 

(t) Dramas . 

(«0 Bhdaus, Kiitans, etc. 

(wO Posters, lesDets .... 
(to) Maps and charts .... 
(o) Hoardings. 

Sa. To what extent has the commission of offences 
received impetus ftom: 

(a) the fashion set by 

(t) serving officers .... 

00 retired officers, partieulaily military 
peraonnel .... 

(MO local leaders .... 
(f) iacreaaing aeculariaation of life . 

(c) wfiikening of the reUgioua hold 
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33 * WtaX in your opinkm should be the mam 
point to be highlighted in the educational 
programme for Pn^bition 

(o) Health haiarda of drink 

(k) the moral aapecta 

(e) the economic aspects 

(d) the religious aspects 

(a) the legal aspects .... 

(/) any other. 

F* Qneadoiia to be eatseered by iiott«olBcial ergniilaetloiia Mly* 

34* It advancing the cause of Prohibition one of 
the objectives of your organisation ? 

34*1 If not^ is it because your organisation feels 
there is no scope in this field for work by 
non-official agencies ? 

Sr2 If you agree, there is scope for work by 
non^offidal agencies, what particular 
activities would you suggest tor being 
taken up by such agencies 7 

3 S« How do you think the non-official agencies 
should be assisted by the Government ? 

3 d* £K) ^rou chink non-official woricets should 
receive orienution for doing effective work ? 

37* Would you suggest that the trained non¬ 
official workers should receive hono¬ 
rarium. If so, how much ? . . . 




QiatHanmiin^OK EXCISB DEPARTMENT OF BACH STATE) 

Pan ll-^Summmis 

State ■ ■ ■ — - ■ 

I. The unit of meesurement of vduoie throughout diis study It gaUont. AH other units 
such Si bottles etc. may kindly be oonveited into galions. 

a. Use separate statement sheets for wet and dry areas within each State. 

3. For dry areas ignore the years column and give details for only two years immediately 
prececung prohibition. 

4* Statements II and III and IV however should be filled for all the years statetL 
separately for dry and wet areas* if possible. 


1961 population of 


Area in sq. miles : 


Stater. State ... 

Dry (Prohibited area). Dry area 

Wet (NoO'^prohibited* or partially prohibited) Wet area 
area . 


STATEMENT I 

Par DRYIWBT AREA {Strika off whichever is irreUvmt) 


A. Statewise Estimates of Licensed Sale of Uqiior (Gallons) 


Year 

Imported IMFL> 

Indian Country 

Country Other 



Manutac- Liquor 

Liquor 



tttred Beer (Dbtilfed) 

(Fermented) 

I 

a 3 

4 5 

6 7 


€ 958-59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

Hndian Manufactured Foreign Liquor (excluding beer). 
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B. StstcwlscEadmatc of LIccaacd Imporuof liquor(Oalloaa) 


Year 

Whisky 

firandy 

Gin 

Rum 

Beer 

Wines 

Otheit 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1958-59 

*959-40 

*940*^1 

I96i>4a 

I96a^3 



a 

Stmtewlee Eadiiuite of Uccnsod Production of liquor (Gnllons) 

Year 

IMFL' Beer C>>untry Country Other 

Other 

Liquor Liquor (Specify) 
(Distilled) (Fermented) 

(SpedfyX 

I 

a 3 4 5 4 

7 

* 958-59 

*959-40 

1960^1 

t 96 i* 6 a 

I96a-d3 

• 

• 


'Indian Manufactured Foreign Liquor (excluding beer)* 



D. Mofortsrpoofdrlnkoooldoiidtlielrpiicooaad'tu 


I. IMPORTED VARIETIES 

Whiaky Brandy Gin Rum Beer Winet {(Other* 


TbeUnfe of Measurement 
(gallons, bottles, litres, 
etc.) 


Bquivalenoe in gallons 


Retail sale price per unit induding tax on 31st March and tax per unit during the Snancial 
year. 


Price Tax Price Tax Price Tax Price Tax Price Tax Price Tax Price Tax 


I a 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 to It la 13 <4 15 


*95«*59 

1959-40 

1960^1 

t 96 i> 6 a 

I9da-d3 
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a. Isdigenou* Tariedet (IMFL) 


IMFL 

WbUcy 

Brandy 

Gin Rum Beer moea Odiet 

Z 2 

3 

45678 

The Unic of Measmement 



(galloQSt bottlesi litm^ 
etc.) 



Equivalenoe in galkms 

RetaO sale price per unit oa 31st Match and tax per unit during the Bhandal year. 

Pike Ttt Pike Tax 

Pike Tax 

Price Tax Price Tax Price Tax Price Tn 

1*345 

< 7 

S 9 10 11 u ; 14 IS 


1958- 59 

1 959 - <o 

t9<So><t 

t96i-«a 

1962-63 


COUNTRY UQUOR 




Fermented 

Variety 

Variety Variety 

Variety Variety 

Variety 

z 

a 3 

4 

s 

6 

The Unit of Measure- 





ment (gallons> Bot¬ 
tles, litres etc.) 





Equivalenoe in gallons 

Retail sale price per unit including tut on 3 itt March and tax 

the financial year 

per unit during 

Price Tax Price Tax 

Price Tax Price 

Tax Price Tax 

Price Tta 

1 2345 

67s 

9 zo 

zz 

■n 


1958*59 

l 959 -«o 

196061 

io6i-6a 

1962-63 










C0lUetim(ifBx€is$R0oemi${txd^ ftom Uqaor) 

(i* Gift ntpMU ttaumentt for dry and wet treat. a« For both treat ghre info rm ation fot all the yem) 

DRY/WET AREA 
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196»43 
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STATEMENT III 
BXaSB STAFF 

(l)Glvt Septisttttitemeiit»ifpoisibl^fordf7«iidiittafeit^ 
(a) For both areas ghre informarion for all the yeaxs. 


Nomber of 


Expenditure of Exdse dq)aitment 
(Rs.) on 


Gasetted Staff Non-Gazetted staff Total Gaaet- Non* Other Toad 

I, , I ■■■— . . . ted gaaet* iteiu 

Field Super* Filed Others staff ted 

staff nsory staff 9t»S 

staff 



I 95 S -59 

1959 - ^ 

1960- 61 
X96x-6a 
19$2*63 


(B) PorDryArMigiviiftfarmatum fartwoy$anhrfor$PrMhiiion. 
Year 1 (Spedfy) 

Year a (Specify) . 


(C) Additiona! ttag the effective enforcemm ef ( existing liquor lam (sQ total 

prohibitum. 


Additional staff xequired 


Gazetted 


Non-gazetted 


Super- Field 
visory staff 

staff 


Othen 


Esthnated coat on 
additional staff 


Gazetted Non-gazet- 



Existing liquor Laws 
Total PrcdiibitioQ 







4S2 


BxmH and PcUa Sutff Maginmts and Mmbnri of th* Lfigal ProfnHon and Social 

Organisations 

STATEMENT IV 

1) Gbe separate statement, if possible^ for dry and wet areas* 

(a) For both areas give iaformatioa for all die years. 


Years Number of cases 


niegalpossessionof liquor trader Act, Secdon/s'^ 


Detected Prosecuted Ginvicted Amount of fines 


Plea of Contested Imposed Collected 
guilty 


I a 3 4 5 d 7 


ip5fi-59 

1959 ^ 

lp6o-6x 

X 96 l-d 2 

tpda-ds 


a. Number of cases of illidt production^ possession of apparatus, equipment etc. and 
working stills (under Act, section/s). 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 

* 958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-tia 


* 96»-63 



a* In convicted cases for unlawful possessi o n of liquor and fi>r poss e ss io n of equipment 
and working stills, cat^rize the sentence of imprisonment awarded. 


Possession of Liquor Posses s i o n of Equ^ 
ment for illidt d»- 
tillatkm and of 

Punishment awarded working stills. 


Number of cases Number of cases 


I96x*fia Z 96 a «63 X96z-6a 1962-63 


I.eS8 than 3 months. 

3 mondis and above but less than 6 months 
6 months and above but less than 1 year . 

X year and above 

Detention tiU the rising of the court 

Reference to higher {udidal authority for 
enhancement of s ent ence 
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STATEMENT V 

Mtdiemalattd Teiktpnparadomeapd^iUofbdngmsusedatakohcikfituors 


'Name of the Strength Whedier Yeata 

■pteparation of alcohol piepara* 

tion 
was 
declared 
standard 


, QUANTTIY Total 

-. ■ ■- r evenue 

Produced Consumed Exported receipts 
(L.P. gal- within the to other (Rs.) 
Ions) State (L.P. States 

gallons) 


12345678 


I. 1960-41 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

^ 1960-61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

3. 1960-61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

4. 1960-61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1. For items sent out of the State please mention the des tin a ri ona. « 

2. Total number of licences and quota issued under Medicinal and Toilet p r epa r ations 
(Excise Duties) Act. 


No. of licences Quota (gdlons) 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 


3. Widi respect of medkioal and Toilet preparations widi alcoholic content, is there any 
control on retail sale regarding price, licence etc > 

.4. Could sudi p rep ara tions be usedas substitutes for alcohol inspite of tbeirhaving been 
dedaroi as standard by experts ? If so please name these preparations. 

\7ouldilbeadyisabletodedaieany of the preparations restricted becauKof their wide 
ud Uiih strength ? Please mention names of sudi preparations. 
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STATE 

UCENSEI> 


Mature of Eatablislmtait (distillery, bre«-ery, contractor, retailer etc^ 

Marne 0 licensee Address 

Year 
(ist Apr 
to 3m 
March 

Licensed quota for 
production sale- 
(gallons) 

License fee (Rs.) I.M.F.L. 2. 

Whisky Brandyj Gin 

IMFL Country 

2 liquor 

IMFL Country 
liquor 

X 

2 3 

45678 

* 958-59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 


VOLUME OF 

195^59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

Estabiishmenc 
charges (Rs.) 

RECEIPTS FROM SALE 

Labour costs (includ¬ 
ing manager's salary) 



DUTIES PAID 

1958.59 

1959-60 

t9^6l 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 



195»-59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

APPROXIMATE COST OF PROEUCTICM.PKCC t H MI ^T 

(per 


I. Production data may b« gtven in this cohimn only by producing imits aod sales data 
by other establishments* 

2» Iniian Manu&cttued Foreign Liquor. 

3. Cost of production data may be given by prodndng establishments and cost of pro- 
cttiemcnt by other estabUshmentSi 





4SS 

Pmr liunud distQlma, Br€nm$$> 
Wanhou 

salm and Retail Vtndm. 

MENT VI 
SALES Era 


Location 

Sute 

District 

City 

Village 


Country Liquor 

Rum Beer Wines Others Variety Variety Variety ^ Variety 
(stren* (stren* (stren* (stren* l a 3 4 

gth) gth) gth) gth) (Spe^) V 

Strength Strength Strength , Strength 


9 to II la 13 14 15 16 


SALES (GALLONS) 


(INCLUDING DUTY) (Rs.) 


(SPECIFY) 


gallon) (Bxduding duties, establishment charges and labour costs) 
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STATEMENT 

PrktcminnnithofDiffifgntUgucfS Sold 


Price per bottle capacity of bottle Strengrii 


IMFL-* 

X. Whisky • • 

3 * Bmndy 
3* Gin 
4« Rum 
5, Wines 
A. Other (Specify) 

COUNTRY UQUOR- 

7. Variety i (Specify) 

8. Variety a (Specify) 

9. Variety 3 (Specify) 

la Variety 4 (Specify) • 


Average price per bottle ofilllcitiydIstiUed liquor in the neighbourhood (Rs, ) 
Average price per bottle of other substitutei for liquor • • . (Rs. ) 
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STATEMENT VI 


For Gustoms Dtpcufmnts 


AUlnMaCoU^ctionitfCustmsRmMnimAfmngOutoJ Imported Liquor 


Yew 

Qnsnti^ imported 
(gsilons) 

Total Table 
(cJX) (IU.laU)t) 

Tocsl 

Customs Revenue 
(Rs. kkhs) 

I 

2 

s 

4 

«»5«*59 

i95>-«o 

X 9 < 0 - 6 t 

X96i-6a 

3963-63 





This 8is3r indude revenue from fines impoicd bf courts etc. 






Appbndiz II 


List oj Persons Inttrvietoed by the Prohibitum Sttufy Team. 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
Ministers 


1 

Shri 

N. Sanjiva Reddy 

« 

Chief Minister. 

a 

>9 

M. R. Appa Rao 

Officials 

• 

Minister for Excise and Prohibi¬ 
tion. 

3 

Shri 

M.P. Pai . 


Chief Secretary to Government 

4 


A. K. K. Nambiar . 


Inspector General of Police. 

5 

» 

S. P. Sattur 


Commissioner of Police. 

6 

>1 

J. P. L. Gwynn 


Member, Board of Revenue. 

7 

$9 

V. Rajeswara Rao 


Member, Board of Revenue. 

8 

99 

C. Sheshagiri Rao 


Revenue Secretary. 

9 

99 

D. Aurora 


Jt. Secretary (Revenue Excise). 

10 

99 

M. A. Haleem . 


Dy. Secretary, Revenue. 

11 

>9 

A. T. M. A. Khader . 


Director of Medical Services and 
Drugs Controller. 

la 

99 

S. A. Hameed Rajvi . 


Dy. Commissioner of Prohibition 

13 

99 

Prabalad Singh. 


D.I.G. of Police, Visakhapatnam. 

M 

9 > 

B. V. Rama Rao 


Drugs Inspeaor. 

*5 

99 

C. Saldahna 


Supdt. of Police, Visakhapatnam. 

i 6 

99 

G. Hanumantha Naidu 


Supdt. of Police, Vizianagaram. 

*7 

99 

Sajdar Hussani . 


Supdt. of Police, Vizianagaram. 

l8 

99 

K. Subramanyam 


Collector and District Magistrate,. 
Krishna. 

19 

99 

Vidya Sagar 


Collector, Visakhapatnam. 

ao 

99 

P. V. Ramana Rao . 


Magistrate, Vijayawada. 

ai 

99 

P. Bali Reddy . 


Magistrate, Vijayawada. 

aa 

99 

Mohd. Abdul Azeez Sultan 


Magistrate, Vijayawada. 

33 

99 

Garuva Reddi . . 


Distt. Prohibition Officer, Visa¬ 
khapatnam. 

34 

99 

Satyanarayana Muithy 

• 

District Prohibition Officer, East 
Godavari. 

35 

99 

Lakshminarayana 

• 

District Prohibition Officer, Kri* 
sbna. 
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36 Shrl Abnhim .... District Prohibitioa Officer* 

Srikakulam. 

37 M M. A. Hameed * • • Chemical Examiner to Qovem- 

meat. 

38 M k'T* Dharmareddy • • Chemical Examiner to Qovem- 

ment. 

>9 M fcY. Bhatadwaj . • • Labour Officer* Hindustan Ship¬ 

yard Limited. 

30 M * V. Suryanxiarayanna . • SpecUd &ade B.D.O. of Pan- 

chayat Samitis of Araku Valley. 

31 Dr. ‘SreeRamulu ... Medical Officer* Araku Valley. 

NoN-OmciAU 


1 

Smt. 

Masuma Begum • 


Ex-Minister for Social Wel£ue. 

3 

Dr. 

6 . S. Mdkote, 


M.P. 

3 

Shri J. C Nagi Reddy 


M.P. 

4 

M 

G. Latchanna . 


M.LA. 

5 

M 

M. V. S. Subbarafu . 


M.L.A. 

6 

n 

Chennupati Ramakotaiah 


M.LA. 

7 

» 

R. Tirupathi Rao 


M.L.A. 

8 

9f 

Bhattam Sriramamurthy 


M.L.A. 

9 


Kottapalli Punoaiah . 


M.L.A. 

10 

99 

Alluri Bapireedu 


M.L.A. 

II 

99 

Pillalamarri Venkateswarlu 


M.L.A. 

13 

99 

B. Dhaima Bhiksam 


M.L.A 

13 

Smt. 

A. Kamala Devi. 


M.L.A. 

14 

Shri M. Subbareddy. 


M.L.C. 

15 

99 

V. Gopalakrishnayya . 


M.L.A. 

16 

99 

G. Venkateswarulu . 


M.L.A. 

>7 

99 

K. Suryanarayana 


M.LA. 

18 

99 

S. R. Datla 


M.L.A, 

19 

99 

; A. Venkatapathi 


Zila Parishad Member. 

30 

99 

' M. K. Krishnamurthi Das 


>9 

21 

99 

‘ S. V. R. G. Narasimiharao 


99 

22 

99 

' M. Aniariah 


99 

*3 

99 

B. S. Mahadev Singh . 


Vice President* Hindi Mazdoor 
Sabha. 

24 

» 1 

' B. Ramiah 

• 

President, Vijayawada Bar Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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25 Shri 

B. B. Sankara Sastri . 

• 

Visakhapatnam Bar Association.. 

26 

n 

Kandala Srinivasa Rao 

• 

99 

vj 


Kodali Anjaneyula 

« 


a8 

*9 

>» 

Pederala Venkatasubhay3ra 
Repala Budiirama Sastry 

• 


30 

•> 

N. Narasimha Rao 

• 


31 


Mallikharjuna Gupta . 

• 


3a 

n 

P. Simhachalam 

• 


33 


Uppuluri Rama Sastry 

« 


34 

n 

Sadhu Subramanyam . 

• 


35 

n 

Akkinani Bhaskar Rao. 

• 


36 

» 

Musiri Chinnaya 

• 


37 


Y. Ugadi Naidu 

« 


38 


R. Appala Naidu 

• 


39 


Sankarla Kasanna 

• 


40 

>» 

Sunkuri Sobanna 

• 


41 

39 

Sagaru Gangadhara Naidu 

• 


4a 

99 

Y. Kannam Naidu 

♦ 


43 

99 

Bebaratha Ghasi 

• 


44 

99 

KiUe Hori Naidu 

• 


45 

99 

Tantani China Ghasi . 

• 


46 

99 

Labudubariki Langagamurthy 


47 

99 

Seragen Bamburu Dora 

• 


48 

99 

B. Appala Naidu . 

« 

Member> State Prohibition Advi- 

49 

99 

B. Ch. Ranga Reddy . 


sory Board. 

Member* State Prohibidon Advi> 

50 

99 

U. Kesava Rao 


sory Board. 

Member, State Prohibidon Advi> 

51 

99 

Tennethi Viswaiuttham 

• 

sory Board. 

5a 

99 

T. Ramacbandra Reddy 

• 

EX-M.L.A., Member, State Pro¬ 

53 

99 

T. K. Brahma Sastry. 

• 

hibidon Advisory Board. 

Member, State Prohibidon Advi¬ 

54 

99 

Sh. Ch. Govindarao . 

% 

sory Board. 

Member, State Prohibidon Advi¬ 

55 

99 

Pasaia SuiyachandraRao 

• 

sory Board. 

99 

56 

99 

Ravipeta Anjaneyulu . 

• 

99 

57 

99 

M. Radhakrishnaiah . 

• 

99 

58 

99 

H. Narasinga Rao 

* 

99 

59 

99 

P. Muni RMdy . 

• 

99 



m 


to Shri 

C Pratapalingam Gowd 

• 

Secy.> Geeta Pariahranuka San>>- 
gam. 

6l 


V. Venkateswarlu 

* 


6a 


A. Dayananda Gowd . 

• 


63 

9f 

T. Narsimhulu Gowd 

• 


64 

99 

M. Adinarayana . 

• 


65 

99 

K. Ganapati . 

• 


66 

99 

T. N. Gowd • • 

• 


67 

99 

K. Pattabhiramaiah • 

• 


68 

9* 

K. Meera Sahib 

• 


69 

»» 

Vempati Pursuotham 

• 


70 

99 

Sita Ram * 

• 


71 

99 

Moorthy * . • 

• 


72 

99 

P. Randhor . 

• 


73 

Dr. 

N. Ramesh Gandhi . 

• 


74 

99 

A. Venkata Rao 

• 


75 

99 

Ramachandra Rao . 

• 


76 

Shri Appa Rao . 

• 


77 

99 

B. V. Sreenivasa Rao 

• 


78 

99 

A. Venkateswara Rao • 

• 


79 

99 

A. K. Pathro . . 

• 


80 

99 

Victor Joseph . . 

• 


81 

99 

V. Suryanara3^a 

• 


8a 

Dr. 

C. Sree Ramulu . 

• 


83 

Shri 

C. V. H. Rao . 

• 


84 

99 

T. L. Kapadia . 

• 


85 

99 

R. Ayyana Gowd 

• 


86 

Dr. 

Jethanand Rashtrivadi 

• 


87 Shri 

Krishna Rao . . 

Ministers 

• 

ASSAM 

1 

Shri 

B. N. Mukherjee . 

• 

Minister for Excise. 

2 

99 

C. S. Teron • « 

Officials 

• 

Minister for Tribal Afikirs. 

I 

Shri 

S. N. Barkatdd 

• 

Commissioner of Hills Divisibn.. 

2 

19 

1. All 

• 

Inspector General of Police. 

3 

99 

M. E. Perry . . 

• 

Secretary (Excise). 

4 

19 

R. Z. Ahmed 

• 

Excise Commissioner. 

5 

• 9 

A. Ahmed 

• 

Deputy Secretary ( Excise). 
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6 Shri B. W. Roy . . • Joint Secretary, Tribal Affiura 

Department. 

7 „ D. Dass .... Commissioner of Agricultural Pro* 

duction and Rural Devdop- 
ment. 


8 


B. H. Pal^tein 

• 

• 

Secretary, Planning and Deve¬ 
lopment Department. 

9 

n 

P. C Barbara . 

• 

• 

Supdt. of Police, Kamnip. 

10 

99 

K. K. Phulcan . 

• 

• 

Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup. 

11 

99 

S. H. Hazarika 

• 

• 

Deputy Commissioner of Excise, 
Assam. 

12 

99 

K.K. Bania 

• 


Supdt. of Excise, Kamrup. 

t3 

99 

D. N. Rao 

• 

• 

D^uty Commissioner, Tezpur* 

14 

99 

R. V. Lingdoh . 

• 

• 

Deputy Commissioner, Jorhat. 

15 

99 

B. K. Bhuyan . 

• 

• 

Deputy Commissioner, Lakhim 
pur. 

i6 

99 

H. N. Bhuyan . 

• 


Supdt., Exdse, Lakhimpur. 

*7 

99 

B. Bhattacharrya 

• 

♦ 

Assn. Political Officer, Tirap 
Transferred Area, Mar- 

gherita. 

i8 

99 

G. Bhuyan 

• 

• 

Block Development Officer, 

Margherita. 

19 

99 

Khagendra Nath Mohan 

• 

Inspector of Excise, Margherita. 

20 

99 

Dinesh Chandra Debroy 

• • 

Inspector of Excise, Digboi. 

21 

99 

R. N. Sarma 

• 

# 

Commandant Home Guards. 

22 

99 

C. Thomas 

• 

• 

Deputy Commissioner, Nowgong. 

23 

,, B. B> Rai * 

Non-Officials : 

• 

• 

Supdt. Excise, Nowgong. 

1 

Shri D. Basumatari . 


• 

M.P. 

2 

» 

B. B. Lyngdoh . 

• 

• 

M.LA 

3 

99 

S. Nichols Roy 

• 

• 

M.L.A. 

4 

99 

D. N. Sarma 

« 

• 

M.L.A. 

5 

99 

Ghanashyam Das 

• 

• 

M.L.A. 

6 

99 

Dwijesh Chandra Dev Sarma 

1 M.L.A. 

7 

99 

Lila Kama Borah 

. 

• 

M.L.A., Nowgong. 

8 

9 

99 

99 

Haladhar Bhuyan 
M. Idris 

. • 

• 

EX-M.L.A. 

M.L.A., President District Con* 
gress, Nowgong. 

lO 

99 

J. S. Hardman 

• 

• 

Adviser, Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, Shillong. 

II 

99 

E. Bareh 

• 

• 

A.P.H.L.C., ShiUong 

12 

99 

J. Swet 

• 

• 

A.P.H.L.C., ShUlong. 




13 Shri V.M.Birla . • 

■S M B<rioramN«g . • 

t6 w I. Ahmed 

17 9 t Bkl c fl • « 

18 ,, D. R. Sahar 

19 Mn.R. Lamar 

ao Shri P. K. Dekka 

ai H G. S. Bhattacharya 

aa Smt. C. P. Saikiani . 
as Smt. UshaDas 
a4 Shri D. N. Chakaravarri 
as „ G. Bhattadiarya 

a6 Mrs. R. P. Bordoli 
ay „ I.J. Ingty 

a8 Shri Debeswar Sarmah 
39 Dr. K. L. Ghose 

30 Shri R. C. Chan^cakti 

31 M Sonaram Phukan 
3a M F.L. Knight . 

33 M S. B. Datta 

34 t$ Chauken Oohain 

35 „ Ilgra Gohain 

36 „ Duania 

37 » K. N. Goswami 

38 . M K. Gohain 

39 „ Chouta Khamti. 

40 Dr. Chawkhak Gohain 

41 Shri Tale {..angsing . 

43 M Nowang Mosang 

43 Mias A. Kenwar 

44 Shri G. C. Bhumij . 

49 i» S. Lai Balmiki . 

49 F. C.**3t 


4<3 

• General Secretarv, Tea Garden 

Students As8omtion» ShiUonf. 

. Member» Tea Garden Students 
Association. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Tympang Women's As8oda> 
tion, Jowai. 

. Hony. Organiser L.P.P. for Kam* 
rup and Nowgong. 

. Advocate 
. President, A.P.M.S 
. Secretary, Assam Mahlla Samiti. 

• 

Member, Pn^bhion Committee. 

. Representating Mothers Union* 
Garo Hills. 


Acting C h a irm an, A.B.I.TA. 

Secretary, A.B.I.TA. 

President, Kumsai Oaon Pan> 
diayat. 

President, Intham Oaon Pan* 
duqrat. 

President, Qulai Oaon Pan* 
diayat. 


Headmistress, Mission Sdiod, 
Nowgong. 

Secretary, A.C.M.S.* Nowgong 
Bran^. 


Medical Practitioner, Dibrugarii. 
Advocate. 
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46 Shri 

L. Texon 

• 

0 

General) Secretary Karbi> 
A-Durbar» Diphu. 

47 

8> 

Ruhini Kumar Bey 

• 

0 

Secretary* Karbi-A-Durbar* 
Diphu.*] 

Member* Karbi-A-Durbar* 
Diphu. 

48 


BonglongTerong 

• 

« 

49 


D. R. Rcmgpi . 

« 

• 

Chief Executive Member* Mikir 
Hills* Council. 

50 

Smt. T. Tariang 

MlNlSTBRS 

• • 

BIHAR 

Seaetary Tympany Women’a 
Association* Jowau 

1 

Shri 

K. B. Sahay 

• 

• 

Chief Minister.’J 

a 

M S. K. Bage 

OpnoALS 

• 

• 

Minister. 

Desionation 

I 

Shri 

T. P. Sing^ 

0 

• 

Chief Secretary. 

a 

8» 

C K. Raman 

• 

« 

Member* Board of Revenue, 

3 


S. Ohri . 

• 


Inspector General of Police. 

4 

»> 

R. A. P. Sinha . 

• 

• 

D.I.G.*(CI.D.) 

5 

>5 

J. P. Srivastava . 

# 

• 

AddL Secretary (Revenue). 

6 


B. B. Srivaatava 

• 

• 

Commissioner of Excise. 

7 

M 

J. Mishia 

• 

• 

Dy. Commis8ionei(Excise)*Patna 

8 

M 

J. Prasad . 

• 

• 

Dy. Secretary (Revenue). 

9 

M 

G. Prasad. 

• 

• 

Dy. Commissioner (Excise). 

10 


V. B. Pande 

• 

• 

AddL Legal Remembrancer. 

II 

s> 

Mahabir Prasad 

• 

• 

Advocate General 

la 

>» 

S. N. Singh 

• 

• 

Commissioner* Chhotanagpur 

Division. 

*3 


M. P. Ray 

• 

• 

Deputy Commissioner ( Excise)* 
S. R. Ranchi. 

M 

5> 

J. Mishra- 

• 

* 

Deputy Commissioner (E xcise) 
E.I.B.> Patna. 

15 

» 

S. V. Saran 

• 

• 

S.D.O.* Simdega. 

i6 

>5 

K.K.P. Sinha . 

• 

• 

S.D.O., Gumla. 

17 

$* 

S. K. Mukherjee 

• 

• 

Dy. Director* Panchayati Raj* 
Randii. | 

i8 

M 

N. K. Mehra 

0 

• 

Qvil Surgeon* Randii. 

19 

l> 

C. S. Prasad 

0 

• 

Deputy Commissioner* Ranchi 

ao 


S. N. Prasad 


• 

Judicial Commissioner, Randii. 

at 

>5 

S. B. Manki 

0 

• 

Supdt. of Exdse* Ranchi. 

aa 


P. K. Mitra 

0 

• 

Special Officer, Molasses, Patnat. 

33 


S. P. Shahi 

0 

• 

Chief Conservator of Pores, 
Ranchi. 
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24 Shri 

N.Khlkho 


• 

Deputy Director, Public Relation* 
Ranchi. 

>5 

»$ 

D. K. Sinha 


• 

Conservator of Forets S.R. 
Ranchi. 

26 

m 

L. P. Sinha 


• 

Labour Officer, Ranchi. 

a? 

H 

Sadiidanand 


• 

Director, Tribal Research lnsd> 
tute, Ranchi. 

28 

H 

K. K. I.eova 


• 

Asstt. Commissioner of Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

a9 

Dr. 

A. Chattoraj 


• 

R^onal Dy. Director of Health 
Services, C. N. Division, 
Ruidii. 

30 

Lt. 

Col. M. Sudam 


• 

Officer Commanding, Military 
Hospital, Randii. 

31 

Shri 

Z. N. Bhagat 


• 

Divisional Forest Officer, Randii. 

3* 

» 

S. K. Sinha 


• 

Coal Mines’s Wel&re Commis. 
sioner, Dhanbad. 

33 


M. Minz 


• 

Distria Wel&re Officer, RandiL 

34 

ft 

R. B. Mishra 


• 

District Industries Officer, Ran¬ 
chi 

35 

9» 

S. R. Sinha 


• 

District Statistical Officer, Ranchi 

36 


R. N. Dwatra . 


• 

Assistant Commisrioner , of 
Scheduled Castes and Sdie* 
duled Tribes. 

37 

»» 

N. Singh 


• 

Sub-Divisional Education Offi¬ 
cer, Ranchi. 

38 


G. D. Pandey . 


• 

Distt. Panchayat Officer, Randii. 

39 

» B. Mandar 

NoN-OpnaALS : 



Distt. Developmet Officer, Ran¬ 
chi. 

I 

Adiarya Shri Badri Nath Verma 

• 

M.LA. 

2 

Shri Jaglal Chaudhary 

* 

• 

M.L.A. 

3 

$9 

Basawan Singh 

• 

• 

M.L.C. 

4 

>9 

Mohamad Zahoor 

• 

• 

M.L.A. 

5 

Dr. ] 

B. N. Roy 

. 

• 

M.LA. 

6 

Shri 

T. Bodra 

• 

. 

M.L.C 

7 

99 

Samar Ram 

• 

• 

M.LA 

8 

99 

P. C. Mitra 

• 

• 

M.P. 

9 

99 

SaimanTigga . 

• 

• 

M.L.A. 

10 

99 

Hari Krishna Lai 

• 

• 

M.L.C. 

11 

99 

Badiyanath Chaudbury 

• 


12 

99 

Ram Narain Sinha 

• 

• 


13 

99 

Ram Ballav Oiaturvedi 

• 

Secretary, Nashabandi PariShad. 

>4 

•9 

Gafanand Dasa 

• 

• 

Secretary, Khadi Gnunudyog 
Board. 
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■5 Shri SwiaiiHaiiK«nqniiaoaiulJI Bharat Sadhu Sioii^* 

16 Seoeiatyt Adioejati Sewa Mandal* Bihar 

17 Secxttaryf Pidiaiia Sewa Mandal, Bihar 

18 Shri Naseadra Narain Sitdia Secretary, Bihar Harifaa Scwak 

Sangh. 

19 Prof. Baldeva Narain. 

10 Shri AwadheahNandanSahaya . Advocate 
ai M Manik Qiand Sing^ 

aa M GauriShankerDalmia . Secy., Santhal Paharia Sewa 

MandaL 

23 n Jainarain Sahaya 

24 „ HaridyaNarayanChaudhury 

35 »» SariuPraaad' 

a6 ,, A. 1 C. Seo 
ay M Balbhadra Sharnra 
38 n Bdram Dass 

2g „ Bhagwati Satan Daa . Secy., Bihar State Sadhu Santa 

30 M Sheonarain Jaiaawal 

31 it K. Kumar 

3a M Vday Shankar Praaad . 

33 „ SitaRamGupte 

34 M Bhaiya Ram Munda 

35 M Ugrah Narayan Qoswami 

36 „ Guru Dayal Sahu 

37 ,» RamRaksha Prasad 

38 M Jogendra Singh 

39 t» Khuti Naik 

40 M Sail Bahan 

41 . ,, Jambuwa Bhagat . 

4a „ Bharat Mahto . 

43 M Shiwdeb Bhagat 

44 M Madan Lai 

45 M Phabianus Khalko 

46 „ Bihari Lakra 

47 M K.N. Bharti 

48 M A. K. Banerjee . . Advocate, Randii. 

49 H Edwin Tiga Vice President, Randti Munici¬ 

pality. 

50 M T. Munzni 

51 n AmanatAli 

5a „ Rev. M. Bage 
53 ,, Rev. P. Keiketta 
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54 

Sbri A. K. (Sloth 

• 

55 

M Alimuddin Annci 

• 

54 

» D. H. Barham • 

# 

57 . 

n Ram Natain Khalko 

• 

58 

M Nago Munda 

• 

59 

„ Vithnu Charan Mahto 

. Adfocate. 

6 o 

M Madhusudban 


6 i 

» Mohinder Sioih 


43 

u Raghunandan (Otaon) 


43 

M R. N. Prasad . 

. Ri». of Tata 4 Potkess, Union, 



jamahedpor. 

44 

Shanker Bose . 

. Rep. of India National Mine 



Workers* Federation, 



Dhanbad. 

45 

„ H. P. Kanth 


46 

„ Randhir Singh . 

• 



DELHI 

OmoAU 


I 

Shri S. K. Botfcer 

Drugs Controller (India). 

a 

„ C 0. Pandit . 

Secretary, I.CM.R. 

3 

Shri V. R. Bapat 

. Excise Commissioner, Orihi. 

N<»i-OmciALs 


I 

Shri H. V. Kamath, MJ» 


a 

„ Aldmr Ali Khan M.P. 


3 

„ C D. Pande, MP. 


4 

N. C Kasliwal, M^. 


5 

„ Khandubhai Desai, MP. 


4 

„ D. Baaumatari, M.P. 


7 

Dr. H. K. Mahatab) MP. 


8 

Shri Subodh Hansda,MP. 
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MnnsiBRS OmARAT 

I Dr. Jivraj Mehta « . ♦ Chief Minister, 

a Smt. Indumatiben Sheth . . Minister (Education & Labour). 

3 Shri Rasikhial Pardch . . . Home Minister. 

4 M Manubhai Patel . . . Dy. Minister for Prohibitien. 

OmciAU 


1 

Shri V. L. Oidvani . 

Chief Secretary to Oovemoaent. 

a 

M G. L. Sheth 

HcMne Secretary. 

3 

„ N. D. Budi 

Secretary (Educadon 6t Labour 

4 

J. D. Na^arwala 

1 . 0 . of Police. 

5 

M VithalbhaiR.Patd 

Director of Prohibidrm & Exdae 

6 

ff B. V. Patd » • . 

DiiectoTi Drugs Control Admiida- 
tradoiL 

7 

Dr. T. B. Patd 

Director of Healdi and Medical 
Services 

8 

Shri K. M. Sativani 

Chief City Magistrate. 

9 

„■ P. M. Mehta . 

Chief Ciqr Magistrate. 

10 

P. R. Chauhan 

Directed, Soda! Welfare. 

11 

M M. M. Shah . 

Director, (Infonnadon). 

la 

If P. B. Joshi ... 

Dy. Director (Prohibidon and 
Excise). 

13 

B. B. Brahambhutt . . 

Dy. Secy. Education 9c Labour 
Department. 

14 

Shand Lai Shah 

Labour Wd&re Commissioner. 

NoM-OmciAU 


1 

Shri Manddal Chhotelal Shah» MR. 

a 

Smt* ^sysbctt StiAha P* 


3 

Shri Idiwarbhai C. Dead, M.L»A. 

4 

^ Brahmkumar Bhatt* M.L.A. 


5 

„ Devika Nanavaty. M.LA. 


6 

„ Rad Shanketji Mahard 


7 

,1 Qiandravadan Lashkari 
QangaRamRawal 


9 

BabubhaiP.Vaidya 


10 

.. Va)abhai Shah 


It 

„ CL. Lakhani 

Office Secy., Qo}arat Nashabanu 
Mendel. 

12 

M Man Saheb . 

Kabir Ashram, Junagadh. 

*3 

„ Dhatam Sin^ Patel 




V4 Shri 

Jayamalbh^ Parmar 

Divisional Honorary 

ProhiUtion Organic. 

Rdkot Dividon. 

*5 


Lalit Chandra Diwan 

Diddonal Honorary 

Prohibition (^ganiser. 

Baroda Division. 

t6 

»» 

Yuvraj Ud^bhan > 

Chairman, Distt. Panchayat, 

*7 

Pf 

Ahmedmiya Shaikh 


l9 

ft 

Saramt Alwaitanandji Mahan^ 

*9 

fP 

Manubhid Ba^d 1 

> 

Representatives of Onfarat 

Raiya Khadi and Gram Udhyog 

ao 

PP 

Dinubhai Manked J 

Board. 

ax 

I* 

Paniubhai Dsiai . 

Member of Bar Associadon. 

aa 

»9 

M> Somt 

PP 

*3 

«« 

H.K. Thakore 

PP 

M 

»» 

Hathalal Dave 

PP 

*5 

Smt. 

Manoramaben 

PP 

a 6 

Shri K. U. Parmar 


*7 

PP 

Chandubhai Mdata 


aS 

PP 

Keshav Lai Patel 


a> 

PP 

Manshah Thakoie 


30 

PP 

Navin B. Patel 

. Svratantta Party. 

31 

PP 

Prem Shankar Bhatt 


3* 

PP 

Y.G. Naik 


33 

PP 

R.D. Dead 


34 

PP 

L.R. Desai 


35 

PP 

Father Herbert D’Souaa 


36 

PP 

Ram LaiParikh 


37 

n 

Chimanbhai Patd 


38 

pf 

P. C Vaidya 


39 

PP 

Yaahwant Shukla 


40 

PP 

P. 0 . Mowlankar 


4* 

PP 

Umaahankar Joahi 


4* 

m 

Jhinabhai Ratanii,Dent 


43 

ft 

Jugatrambhai Dave 

President Nashabandi Mandal, 
Gufarac 

44 

ft 

Lalhibhai Makanfi Patd 

Secretary, Prdiibitkm Board, 
Gdarat 

45 

PP 

R. U. Parmar 

46 

PP 

ShyamprasadJRupahaOkar 

Vaaavada. 
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47 Sltfi YuvnI Udhai Bhan Siohji 

48 M Ftauudal Ziweri 

49 M Manuvaryali Mahanj 
|0 M Dayabhai Naik 

$x m Tiibhiivan Oas Patd 
5a «• Pariksbit Lai Majumdar 
13 m' Maganbbai Prabhudat Desai 

54 mi MaganbbaiPandihodjiPatd 

55 M Gordbandas Choaddwwala 

56 m Kalyanjibbai Mdita . Kaaturba Sewa Aahram, MarolL 

57 m'. A. R. Dead . Principal, Sir K. P. College of 

Commieroe. 

58 N Jaswant Chauhan 

59 m Prabodb Jodii 
do m Vasant Dalai 

61 m Vasant Jariwala 

62 M* Popat Vyas 

63 „ Sbambbubbai Patd 

64 m' Jyotsnaben Sbukla 

65 „ Chinubbai Shah Divisiond Honorary Prohibition 

Orgadser, Ahmedabad 
Dividon. 

66 m' Shii Narottambhd Patd 

67 m' Ramrikhld Maniyar 

68 ,, Prabhudat Patwari President, Labour Wdfaro 

Board, Ahmedabad. 

69 Smt. 'VasumathibenChritan 

70 Dr. Tataben Patd 

71 Smt. Sarojben Patd 


7» 

88 

Amola Derosari 

73 

•9 

Maniben Patd 

74 

•9 

KutumbenDesd 

75 

99 

Sarala Ded Sarabbd 

76 

99 

Chanimati Yodia 

77 

99 

Hemlata Hegiahte 

78 

99 

Pushpaben Mehta 

79 

99 

Saiayuben Deni 

80 

99 

LUuben Dead 

81 

99 

Lalitaben Deni 

8a 

99 

Sunandaben Vdira 

83 

99 

Damubhd Sfaukla 
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JAMMU k KASHMIR 

Mnnsms 


1 

Shri Bakshi Qhulam Mohammed 

Prime Minister 

a 

M O. L. Oogra 

• 

Finance Minister 

3 

M D. P. Dhar 

• 

Minister (Industries A CooH 
metoe). 

^ h^» SsdiQ • 

Omncuojt 

• 

Minister (Education) 

5 

Shri Rai Puri 

• 

Vioe-Chainnan (Planning BoanQ 

6 

f$ Kulhtf Singh • 

• 

Chief Parliamentary Secretary 

7 

„ P. N. Caiaku 

• 

Rnance Secretary 

t 

M Khwi^ Abdul Rashid 


Excise & Taxation Commissioner 

9 

„ C R. Naidu 

« 

Director of Health Senrices and 
Drugs Controller. 

10 „ S. K. Raina 

NON-OmOALS 

• 

Transport Commissioner 

I 

Shri S. N. Fotedar . 


Chairman, Legislative Council. 

2 

m' Yahya Sidique 


MLA. 

3 

M M. A. Shair 

* 

M.LA. 

4 

» G. M. JaU 

♦ 

ML.A. 

5 

Pandit Prem NatbDogra 


M.LA. 

6 

Shri Rishi Kumar Kaushal 


MLA. 

7 

M Gopi Krishna . 

• 

Secretary, Bharat Sevak SamaJ 

8 

M G. R. Mattoo 


President, K. C. C. and I. 

9 

„ D. S. Sawhney 


President, Kashmir Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry 

10 

„ R. K. Sawhney 


General Secretary, K.CC. and I. 

It 

M J. Dechen # 

• 

Secremry, Red Cross Society 

12 

Dr. (Mrs.) Shanra Raina 

• 


13 

*4 

15 

„ T. S. Razdan! . 

Parhar 

„ Manhar 


Pharmaceutical Chemist 

l6 

Shri Ram Nath Balgotra 

• 

Advocate 

17 

^ G. C Dewan 

M Dhawan 

• 

Kashmir Fruit and Chemical. 
Industries Limited 

18 

„ S. K. Jain 


M/s Pharma Drugs, Jammu 
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KERALA 


AiDnSTERS 

X Shri R. Sankur . . Chief Minister 

a „ 'K. A. Damodara Menon . Minister for Industries and 


3 „ 'P. P. Ununerkoya 

4 „ K. T. Adiuthan 

5 „ fK. Kunhambu 

6 „ T. A. Thonunan 

OmoALs 

t „ C. Thomas 
a M P. S. Padmanabhan 

3 Director (Public Health 

Trivandrum 

4 Inspector General of Police 

5 D.I.G. Poiice (CI.D. & Railways) 

6 Secretary, Home Department 

7 Supdt. of Police ‘X* Brandt 

8 Secretary Industries Department' 

9 Additional Secretary, Plaiming 

Dq>tt. 

xo Director of Ind^enous Medidoes 
XX Director of Health Services 

xa Secy., Khadi ^^Ilage Industries 
B^d. 

X3 Palmgur Organiser 

X4 Commissioner, Agricultural Pro* 
duction & Rural Devdop- 
ment 

15 Dq>uty R^istrar of Co-operative 
Sodedes 

t6 Distt CoQecmr, Trivandrum 
X7 Director of Public Rdations 

18 Secretary, Law Dqiartment 

19 Joint Seoetaty, Revenue Dqtart* 

30 Secretary, Revenue D^tartment . 
ax First Member, Board of Revenues 
aa Fourdi Member, Board ofRevennes 


Fmance 

. Minister for Public Worica 

. Minister for Transport and 
Labour 

Minister for Hari|an Wdibre 
Minister for Law and Revenue 


. Chief Secretary 

Second Member, Board of 
Revenue 
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23 Dq>uty Commissioner of Esdse^ 

Bovd of Revenues. 

24 Asstt Secretary, Board of Re¬ 

venues (Excise) 

25 Assistant Secretary, Revenue 

Dq;>tt. 

26 The Technical Assistant 

to the Drugs ConuoUer. 

27 Secretary, Public Dq)tt 

28 Shri N. Sreedharan Ndr 

29 Shri E. A. Narayanan 

30 Shri S. Govindakutty Nair 

31 Shri C. O. Abraham 

32 Shri Zacharia Madiew 

33 Shri K. Sundara Rama Iyer . 

34 Shri T. K. Karunakaran 

35 Shri K. Kanaran 

36 Shri V. Narayanan . 

NON-OFFiaALS 


1 Kaviraj Parmeswaran PQlai 

2 Shri C Achuta Menon 

3 M K. R. Alangat 

4 » A. Gopalan 

5 „ Zacharia Kozhy. . 

B. A. Augusthy 

7 M N. Govindan Nair . 

8 „ N. A. Thomas . 

9 ,, V. Chandapillai 

to „ Thomas Vettam 

iz „ M. K. Thomas 

12 M Dr- Kuriakose Parakhal 

13 M A. K. Ra}a Padmanabhan 

14 A. L Atmham . 

15 »> T. P. Ndr 

16 w K. A. Madiew . 

ty Mrs. Rosamma Josqih 


District Collector, Trichur. 
Supdt. of P(^ce, Pal^iat 
AddL Dist Magistrate^ Palghat 

Asset Excise Commissioner, 
Trichur. 

Distifct Collector, Koihikode 

Asstt Excise Commisdoner, 
Kozhikode 

ExdseTnspector, Pal^t 
Excise Inspector, Kozhikode. 
Excise Inspector, Cannanore. 


M.LA. 


Advocate Kott^am 


Manam, The Press Trust 
India, Kott^fam 

Member, Kerala Prohibidoa 
Committee 


Secy., All Kerala Tenoperanoe 
Movement 


President, Rotary Club, Kotta* 
yam. 
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18 

ShriP.CCberianl . 

M.L.A. 

19 

David Pttippadan 


ao 

Shri A. T. Vui^iese . 


ai 

m V. Balagangadharan . 

Muiddpal Commiaaionert Tri> 
dnir. 

aa 

n Shri C C Geofge . 


>3 

M Kurian' Nanavalam 


M 

w K. C Vasudevan 



m' K. P. Ptrabhakaran 


26 

.. B. Giyalakriahna Menoa 

Member, State Prohibition 
Advisory Board 


M V. N. Kriahna Iyer . 


at 

Dr. K. N. Pisharody . 

Retd. Principal, Cabinet Medi* 
cal College.t 

39 

Shri P.S. Raghavan . 

Principal, Victoria College 
Pal^iat 

30 

n T.R.S. Sahasranaman 

Municipal Chairman, Palghai 

31 

„ T. K. Govinda Iyer 

K.P.C.C. Exec idve Member. 

33 

M N. S. Hatiham 


33 

Dr. A. K. Ra^iavant 


34 

Shri Talur Md. Yusuf 


35 

M M. V. Sukumaran 


36 

M P.M.G. Namboodripad 


37 

„ C Rajagopalan . 


3 * 

„ E. Raoiakrishna Vanna 


39 

w CP. Sukumaran 


40 

M P. R. Ramakrishnan . 

Advocate, Chittur 

4 * 

n K. Kuttan Meaon 

Advocate, Outtur 

43 

n C A. Ponnu Chami . 


43 

n Appukuttan 


44 

„ K. Ghandraahdouran . 


45 

M E. Karunakaran. 


46 

M I. Imbicbddoi . 


47 

„ C Appu 


48 

M K. Balakrishnan Nair] 


49 

M TJ*.R. Nambissan 

Seqr., Kerala Harijan Sevak Samat 

50 

M K. Kdappan . 

All India Sarva Seva Sangh 

5 * 

M M. Ra^iavan 


53 

M T. N. B. Menon 


53 

», K. P. Mohammed 


54 

Pooarasaeri Appuoini'. 


55 

M G. C Umanathan' 
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56 Shri E. K. Nayanar . 

57 „ P. B. Kunip . 

5$ „ R. V. Easwara Varner 

59 „ Pappu Vaidyar . . 

60 . „ K. T. Madhavan Viddfu 

61 „ Malappuram P. Mooaa 

62 „ U. AbduUa Koya 

63 M K. N. Ramdas . 

64 „ A. Viswanathan Nair 

65 „ Mavis Oomez . 

66 „ A. Geo^ Chadayammnfy 

67 „ C. K. Kesayan. 

68 „ Bhaskara Pilhu 

49 „ Krishana Pillai . 

70 Smt. Kausalya . 

71 Smt. Chinna Karthiyayani . 

72 Shri K. T. Gervaais . 

73 Shri K. N. Nambiaan 

74 Shri K. N. Unni 

75 Shri Ra^iavan Puzhakadqfil 

76 Shri A. N. U. Mannadi Nayar 

77 Shri K. G. Warriar . 

78 Shri C C. Valsan 

79 Shri C C. Gopi 

80 Shri M. Mukundan . 

81 Dr. K. Das 

82 Shri K. P. Ramunni Menoa 

83 Shri V. K. Nair 

84 Shri V. K, nialgunan 

85 Shri D. Ramadtan ran ocd 

86 Swami Anand Thirth 

87 Shri V, G. Thomas . 

88 Shri T. K. Chandran 

89 Shri K. Raghavan Pillai 

90 Shri Stephan . 

91 Shri N. K. Narayanan 

92 Shri C. Uthama Kurup 

93 Shri T. V. Raman 

94 Shri E. K. Narayanan 

95 Shri M. K. Krishnan 

96 Shri T. K. Parameswaran . 

97 ^ui P. A. Kuruvila . 


Advocate 


Chairman, Municipal Council, 
Enukulam 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

OmoALs 


1 

Shri R. P. Naronba . 

• 

Additional Chief Secretary 

a 

$$ 

M. Y. Godhole . 

• 

Finance Secretary 

3 


N. V. Krishnan 

• 

Dq}Uty Secretary 

4 

*> 

K. F. Rastomji . 

• 

I. G. of Police 

5 

*» 

B. M. Shukul . . 

• 

D.I.G. of Police 

6 

•1 
w; 

P. R. Rajgopal . 

• 

D.I.G. of Police 

7 

If 

Narain Sin^ . 

• 

Excise Commissioner 

8 

»f 

A. W. Kshetrapal 

• 

Dq>uty Excise Commissioner 

9 

$9 

R. S. Pramar 

• 

Asstt. Conunissioner (Exdae) 

10 

II 

L. S. Naidu . 

• 

I. G. of Prisons 

11 

II 

M. L. Agarwal . 

• 

Drugs Controller 

la 

M 

R. S. Naidu'; • . 

• 

Collector & Distt. Magistrate, 
Jabalpur. 

*3 


S. Matfaor 

• 

Collector, Mandla 

14 


S. K. S. Chib . 

* 

CoUectcHT, Durg 

15 


K. C. Tdang . 

• 

Additional Collector, Durg 

l6 


R. P. Kapoor . 

• 

Collector, Raipur. 

17 

n| 

Mahar^a Vir Bhadra Sing^ 

Divisional Commissioner, Raipur 
Dvn. 

l8 

II i 

Madan Gopal Agarwal' 

♦ 

Magistiate, Durg. 

19 

II 

V. M. Pandit 


Magistrate, Durg. 

ao 

II 

S. N. Khaie 


Additional Distt. Magistrate, 
Raipur. 

ai 

nl 

Radhe Sh^m PurNiit 

• 

Honorary Magistrate, Raipur. 

aa 

II 

S. R. Hasan 

• 

Supdt, Central Jail, Raipur. 

*3 

II 

S. M. Kumar . 

• 

S. D. M., Mandla. 


II 

P. R. Khurana . 

• 

Senior Supdt. of Police 

25 

* 

II 

K. G. Deshmukh 

• 

S.S.P., Raipur. 

a6 

M 

K. V. Sin^ Chauhan 

• 

Supdt. of Police 

27 

II 

M. C. Tirkha 

• 

Supdt. of Police 

as 

II 

Shri B. D. Soni 

• 

Distt. Excise 0 £Bcer 

29 

II 

C. B. Pandua . 

• 

Distt. Excise Officer. 

3 ° 

3 X 

II 

J. N. Bhatnagar . 

• 

District Judge, Mandla 

32 

II 

S. K. Sastri . 

• 

Government Pleader, Mandla 

33 

II 

C S. Sengupta . 

♦ 

Civil Surgeon, Jabalpur 

34 

Dr. C S. Mehta • • 

• 

Addl. Civil Surgeon, Mandla 

35 

Shri 

S. K. Tiwari . 

• 

Distt. Pandiayat & Social Wei* 
fare Officer, Mandla 
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36 

Dr. T. P. Niyogi 

• 

• 

Qvil Surgeon* Durg 

37 

Shri A. V. Narayanan 

• 

• 

Magistrate, First Class. 

38 

Shii Dinesh Mishra . 

Non-Officials 

• 


District Welfare Officer, Mandbu 

I 

Shri Hari Prasad Pathak 

• 

• 

M.LA. 

a 

Cbandrika Prasad 

• 

M.LA 

3 

»** Jagpati Singh 

• 

• 

M.LA. 

4 

D. P. Biltbara 

• 

# 

M.LA.1 

5 

Roop Sin^ (Gond) 

• 

• 

M.L.A. 

6 

SmL Narayani Devi Jha 

• 

• 

M.L.A. 

7 

Shri Dhal Sin^ 

• 

• 

M.LA. 

8 

Dr. K. L. Dub^ 

• 

• 

Dy. Mayor, Jabalpur 

9 

Shri V. S. Pandit 

• 

• 

Predden^ District Bar Assoda* 
tion, Jaba 4 >ur. 

10 

w Jagannath Saida 

• 


President, District Bar Associa¬ 
tion Mandla, 

II 

„ Bhagwat Oi» . 

* 

• 

„ Durg 

la 

Smt. Shyamalata ShuUa 

• 

• 

PresUlent, Mahila Mandal, Durg* 

13 

Shri G. D. Bazdi * 


• 

Secretary, Merchants Chamber of 
Commerce, Raipur. 

14 

„ J. P. Srivastava 

• 

• 

Jt. SecrMaiy, Merchants Cham* 
ber of Commerce, Raipur. 

15 

M iC. C Rathor . 

* 


President, Mandal Congress 
Committee 

l6 

M Gwaldas Di^. . 

• 

• 

President, Distt. Congress 
Committee 

17 

M. P. Agarwal. 

* 

• 

Secretary, Swatantra Party 

l8 

Smi. V. P. Munshi ). 

• 

• 

Member, State Sodal Welfare 
Board. 

19 

ShriV.N.Bajpai . 

• 

1 

Pleader, Mandla. 

ao 

M* L. D. Pathak . 

• 

4 


at 

Sardar Rajendra Singh 

• 

« 

Advocate 

aa 

Shri Chintamani Sahu 

• 

• 

Advocam 

*3 

*4 

„ L. G. R. De Silva 
„ Beohar Rajendra Sin^ 

• 

Advocate 

35 

M Sheshrao Naidu 

• 

• 


a6 

„ G. K. Kapoor . 

• 

• 

President, Madhya Pradesh 
Jan Sangh 

»7 

„ C S. Raghavan . 

• 

• 

Principal, Govt, College, Mandla 

as 

„ Shankar Lai Pagal 

• 

• 


39 

M Br^ Lai Pardhan 

. 

• 

Tribal 
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30 Shri Agarla Btigi Tribtl 

31 w Bhairav Nadi Chatumdi 

3a M Giilab C 3 iaiid Jain 

33 M Puran Chand Sharma 

34 M Madan Mohan Sharma 

35 Dr. S. C Barat. 

36 Shri Ganesh Prasad Naik . 

37 »• Gauri Shankar Agaiwal 

38 M B. N. Gu{>ta . 

39 M R. N. Khare 

40 M P* Mishra . 

41 M Mool Chand Agarwal 

4a M V. Y. Tamaskar. . Advocate 

43 Dr. B. B. Patanker 

44 Shri Laxmi Kant Sharma 


45 

» 

V. T. Mandalya 

44 

it 

S. R.KaIe 

47 

ft 

Sunder Sin^ . 

48 

tt 

Mansha Ram . 

49 

it 

Kanhya Lai Bazari 

50 

tt 

P. R. Ahuja 

5X 

tt 

Ram Parayan . 

5» 

it 

Sunder Lai 

53 

it 

Gopal 


MADRAS 

Mmunas 

1 Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam] . . Chief Minister 

a » P. Katdcan. . . . Home Minister 

3 „ R. Venkataraman . . Minister (Labour & Industries) 

C^OALS 

4 Shri T. A. Ver^ese . . Finance Seaetary 

5 n A. Venkatesan . . . Home Secretary 

6 t, Balakrishna Shetty . I. G. .of Police 

7 „ Balkrishna Menon . . I. G. of Prisons 

8 M B. Vijaya Raghavan . . Secretary, Board of Revenue 

9 M Razak Hussain . . Dq>uty Secretary, Home Dqm. 

10 Dr. Kumari Maricair . . Director of Medical Serrices 




St 

Shri R. Kelandaivdu 


xa 

n 

A. Natxajan . 


*3 


A. Padmanabhan 


U 

>• 

T. V. Vasudevan . 




Adiuthan Nair . 


«6 


A. V. Rajgopalan 

< 


*7 

n 

S. Natarajan .. 


rtS 

$$ 

R. Kridinamurdii 


19 

H 

T. D. John 


ao 


M. A. Sheriff . 


XI 

» 

S. M. Dias 



M Smt. C S. Rajeswari 
^ Shri A. Venkataraman 


M 

33 

S. Minakshisundram « 

*5 

33 

P. Raju . 1 

a6 

33 

S. M. Kandaswamy 


33 

T. B. Nagrajan . . 

a8 

33 

U. Subramaniyam . 

39 

33 

A. Pimhai . • 

30 

33 

0. Palaniappan . 

31 

33 

P. Krishnara} . 

33 

33 

Guruswami 

33 

33 

B. L.'J.Mabhutam 

34 

33 

C. Gajendran . 

3S 

33 

P. J. Vaz . 

36 

33 

CD.Kinl 

37 

33 

S. Veerabadran . 

S> 

33 

Jedsen Abd . 

39 

33 

'B. L. R. Rao . 

40 

33 

A. Ktdud . 

41 

mi 

N. Bivaramakrishnan 


. Director of Information & Pub- 
lidqr. 

. Dq>uty Re^strar> Coop. Socieda^ 
Kanche^uram. 

. Collector, Salem 
. District Revenue Officer, Satem 
. Spe^ Dy. Supdt. of Pdloa 
(Inhibition), Madras. 

. Supdt. of Police, NJk. District 
Neilote. 

. Deraty R^istrar of Coopera- 
nve Societies, Coimbatore. 

. Itevenue Divisional Officer 
Coimbatore. 

. Supdt. of Pcffice, Coimbatoie 
. Dy. Collector, Coimbatore 
. D.I.O. of Police. Coimbatore 

. District Women Welftre Officer, 
Coimbatore. 

. Social Education Organiser 
. B.D.O., Walalabad 
. B.D.O., Kandieepuram 
. Tahsildar, Kandieepuram 
. Dy. Supdt of Police, Kan- 
cheepuram. 

* Revenue Divisional Officer, 

Kandieepuram. 

• Village Industries Officer, 

Kandieepuram. 

. Revenue Inspector, Pallipal^am 
. Supdt of Police, Salem 
. Asstt Supdt of Police, Salem 
. District Medical Officer, Salem 

. Revenue Divisional Officer, 
Salem. 

. Assistant Collector, Salem 
. Commercial Tax Officer, Salem 
. Village Industries Officer, Salem. 
. Project Officer, Omalur 
. Asstt Supdt of Police, Sdem 

. Village Industries Officer, Coim¬ 
batore. 

.. Asstt PubUc Proaecutor, Golm* 
batore. 





4» 

Sbri A. T. Joaq)h . 

• • 

Dy. Supdt of Pbtic^ Coimbatote 

43 

M T. S. Vivdcananthan 

a • 

Dy. Supctt. of Police, Erode 

44 

M T. Ramalingham 

• • 

Dy. Supdt. of Police, PoBadii 

45 

C Sreenivasalu 

• • 

Dy. Supdt. of Police, Gobi- 
dietdpalayam. 

46 

„ S. M. Dawood « 


Dy. Supdu of Police, Tlmppur 

47 

M P. S. Sankatanar^^anan 

Dy. Supdt. of Police, Coim^ 
batore Rural. 

48 

M N. Dias • » 

• • 

Inspector of Pi^ce, Erode 

49 

M B. A. Mascuiiwe 

* • 

Inqjector ofPi^c^ Otebauve 
Cky. 

50 

M Kesavao KutQr . 

• 

Inspector of PoUce, Dharapuram 

51 

„ K. Lakshmanan 

• • 

Inspector of Police, Coimbatora 
Rural 

S» 

S. Ramoo • • 

• • 

Inspector, Crime Branch. 

53 

„ A. Govindankutd' 

a • 

Inspeaor, Valparai 

54 

K. Thadakanathan 

• a- 

District Wel&re Officer, Coim¬ 
batore. 

55 

M S. Appavu . 

a • 

Block Development Officer, 
Anamalai. 

56 

„ S. K. Chidcaliogam 

a a 

]ffiock Development Officer, Peru. 

57 

C Subbiah 

a a 

Block Development Officer 
Thondamuthur. 

58 

„ C Muthusamy . 

• 

Tahsildar, Coimbatore 

59 

„ V. Subramaniam 

a a 

Block Development Officer, 
Erode. 

6o 

N. Ananthataman 

a a 

Block Development Officer, 
Gobi. 

6i 

„ R. Ramachandran 

a a 

Dy. Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies, Erode. 

63 

„ K. Poimuswamy 

• a 

Block Devdopment Officer, 
Udamalpet. 

63 

M A. V. Ramchandra 

NOM-OFnOALS 

Extension Officer (Education), 
Kancheepuram. 

I 

Shri V. Ellama Naick^ 

a • 

M.L.A. 

a 

„ K. P. Palanisamy> 

a a 

M.L.A. 

3 

M G. E. Chinnadurai, 

a a 

M.L.A. 

4 

Smt. A. Anandanayaki 

a a 

M.L.A. 

5 

Sbri Sa Ganesan 

a a 

M.L.A. 

6 

„ T. Mutbukannappan 

a 

M.L.C 

? 

M A. K. Tbaogavehi Mudaliar 

M.L.a 

8 

Dr. A. Chidambaranatbaa 

M.L.a 
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9 

Shri G. V. S. Iyer . f . 

• 

Tamiland Association for the 

10 

Dr. M.A.Kai:eem .< . 

• 

cxemptimi of Toddy from 
Prohibition Act 

II 

Shii B. Kvojitbafatbem . 

• 

Secretary, Congress CommittM 
Kancheepuram. 

la 

T. Neelakanthan 

m‘] SanguGanesan . 

• 

Member, Madras Distt Pro* 
hibitioo Conunittee. 

*3 

• 

xcuf&i ivccoiiscrucuoii 

League. 

*4 

»’] S.EUappaMudaliatj . 

• 

President, Co-Op. Central Bmk 
Ltd., Kancheepuram. 

*5 

w‘| M. Srinivasan . 

• 

Indian Express Correspondent, 
Kancheepuram. 


Smt' Sarojini Varadappan . 

• 

President, Honorary Ma^strate^ 
Association. 

«7 

Shri 0 . Srinivas Reddy 

• 

President, Kaliyampoondi Agri» 
cultural Bank. 

l8 

Smt.‘.Shanmugbam . 

• 

Secretary, Indian Red Cross So» 
ciety, Coimbatore. 

19 

Shri K. Balasubramaniam . 

» 

Advocate 

ao 

Smt. Seethalaksbmi Ramastrami 

• 


ai 

Dr.' Gurupatham 

• 


aa 

Shri M. Kalyanasundaram 

• 

M.L.A. 

»3 

,t'j P. Ratoaswami Pillai . 

• 

EX.M.L.A. 

34 

M G. Veokataraman 

« 

M.L.A. 

35 

Smt Lowidhammal Simoa 

• 


a6 

Dr. P. V. Cherian . 

• 

Chairman, Madras Lagislativo 
Council. 

37 

Shri N. S. Varadachari 

• 


aS 

M K. Balasubramaniam . 

• 

Advocate. 

39 

•t S. Chengalvaraya Naidu 

• 

Municipal Councillor, Kanchee¬ 
puram. 

30 

» S. Arumugfaa Nadar 

• 

President, Pancht^at Board, Tiru- 
ppakuli. 

31 

n C. R. Umapathi 

• 

Vice President, Chingleput Dis¬ 
trict Congress Committee. 

33 

» M. K. Kannappa 

« 

President, Panchayat Board, Ma^ 
garal. 

33 

M C. P. Kanniyappan . 

• 

President, Town Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Kancheepuram. 

34 

M V. Krishnaswamy Moddlar 

Chairman, Kancheepuram Muni¬ 
cipality. 

35 

w G. V. Raiagopal . 

• 

Municipal Coundllor, Kanche^ 
puram. 

K 

m‘] a. Kandasami . 

* 

Mandal Congress Committee 


Pallipabqnua. 
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37 Sbri R. S. Mohideen Badsha 

38 M P. Kasthuri Pillai 

39 t> C. P. Rajamanickam . 

Dr. C S. V. Rajappa 

Shxi N. D. Elumalai . 
n C. Rajupathi 
m P. R. Subramaaiyam . . 

M P. Seetharaman 
M T. B. Bashyam . . • 

w P. Anandan . . . 

M T. T. Ponoambalam . . 

M V.N. Perumal . . 

t* M. Jayaraman . 

M Kembu Cbetdyar . 

M N. V. Kasvan . . . 

M K. Raman 
M C. P. Raiu 

M Kavi Narasimhan . . 

» V. N. N. Mudaliar . 

ft V. Krishnaswamy ModaUar 

M S. Meenakshi Sundaram 
M Masilamani Mudaliar 

n W. D. Nataraia Mudaliar . 
t> Murugesa Mudaliar . 

M T. M. Annawalai 

M A.Nachimattu . 

M Aiumuga Gounder . 

n Nagap|>a Chetdar 

n N. Aninachalam 

M Kuppanna Gounder . 

M A. Muthu Gounder • 

M T. A. Khadar Batcha . 

n M. Krishnaswami 

m K. S. Andhanaraiswami . 

71 i» R. Guninathan Chetty 

7a ,( Selhq;>pa Gounder . . 

MAHARASHTRA 

MmisTBits 

I Shri M. S. Kannamwar . . (Late) Rr-Chief Minister 

» » V. P.Naik . , . Chief Minister 

3 j» P. ILSawant . . . Minister for Home Aifidcs 
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4 

Shri Salebhoy Abdul Kadw 

• 

Minister for Prohibition 

5 

m 

S. K. Wankhede 

• 

0 

Minister for Industries and Law 

6 

m 

Shanti Lai Shah 

• 

0 

Minister for Labour 

7 

M S. G. Barve 

OmciALs 

• 

• 

Finance Minister 

I 

Sfari 

H. M. Seervai . 

• 

• 

Advocate General 

a 

99 

N. T. Mono 

• 

• 

Chief Secretary 

1 

9 » 

B. B. Pi^maater 

• 

o 

Home Secretary 

4 

n 

P. N. Damiy . 

• 

• 

Finance Secretary 

5 

m 

S. W. Dhuntodhar 

• 

• 

Secretary (Law & Judiciary) 

6 

98 

W. G. Subhedar 

• 

• 

Director, Prohibition & Esdse 

7 

88 

K.J. Nanavad . 

• 

• 

1 . 0 . of Police. 

8 

88 

S« MajeeduUah . 

• 

• 

Conunissibner of Police 

9 

m 

D. K. Konte . 

• 

o 

Chairman, Housing Board 

10 

98 

Shri V.G. Kanetkar 

• 

• 

Member-Secretary, FoUco 

Commission. 

11 

88 

J. T. F. Gurr • 

0 

• 

Dy. Commissioner of Police 

la 

•8 

M. K. Rangnekar 

o 

• 

Director, Drugs Control Ad¬ 
ministration 

13 

Dr. 

V. N. Ashtaputra 

• 

• 

Dy. Director of Medical Ser¬ 
vices. 

14 

99 

H. S. Mahal . 

• 

• 

Director, Fergusson Sdence 
Laboratories. 

*5 

99 

BinodRao . 

a 

o 

Director of Publid^ 

l6 

88 

B. S. Modak • 

• 

• 

Director, Anti-Corruption and 
Prohibition Intelligent^ Bu¬ 
reau. 

17 

99 

A. G. Rajadhyakaha 

• 

• 

D.I.G., Poona Range 

l8 

99 

P. J. Chintnulgundj 

o 

• 

Divisional Commissioner 
Poomu 

*9 

Dn 

G. S. Kaabriour . 

• 

• 

Mg. Director, Hindustan And- 
biotics Ltd. 

ao 

89 

H,N.Trivedi . 

• 

• 

Member, Bombay Pott Trust 

ai 

99 

G. A. Sbarma . 

• 

• 

Collector of Bombay 

aa 

M S. L. Chavan 

MON-OmCIALS 

• 

• 

Collector, Poona 

I 

Shrl 

U.K.Dhebar . 

• 

• 

Chairman, Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. 

a 

99 

A. B. Nair 

• 

• 

Sheriff of Bombay 




3 Shii 

Banaisbna Wasiuk 



M.P. 

4 

>9 

T. S. Bharde . 



M.L.A. (Speaker) 

5 

Dr. 

Anjanabai Magar 



M.L.A. 

6 Shri 

K.N.Dhulop . 



M.LA. 

7 

>3 

R. K. Khadilkar. 



M.P. 

S 

»» 

S. S. More 



M.P. 

9 

>3 

S. J. Patkar 



M.L.A. 

10 

>9 

V. N. Desai 



M.L.A. (Dy. Speaker) 

II 

99 

D. V. Potdar 



Vice Chancellor, Poona Univer¬ 

13 

99 

M. D. Bhatt 



sity. 

Former Qiief Secretary to Gov¬ 

*3 

Dr- 

D. V. Virkar . 



ernment. 

Dean, Grant Medical Collie. 

14 Shli 

G. D. Parckh . 



Rector, Bombay University. 

*5 

•3 

N. V. GadgU . 



ffx.Governor of Punjab. 

16 

99 

U. L. Rai 



President, Mandal Congress 

17 

99 

S. M. Joshi 


.1 

Committee. 

L Representatives of P.S.P. 

X8 

99 

N. G. Goray 


• J 

r 

19 

Smt. 

Leela Jog 



Member, Prohibition Board. 

30 

Shri 

A. V. Paril 



Editor, 'Vishal Sahyadri* 

31 

99 

S. James 



Editor, ‘Alert* 

33 

99 

Kedar Nath 




23 

Dr. 

T. R. Naravane . 



Bx. Minister for Prohibition. 

24 

Shri 

Ganpati Shankar Desai 



25 

36 

27 


H. V. Deshpande 


•- 


99 

99 

S. L. Silem 

G.B. Mahashabde 

• 


[Representatives of Nasha Band! 

1 Mandal, Maharashtra. 

38 

99 

D. K. Gosavi 

• 

• ^ 

1 

29 

Miss Mody 



Chairman, Social Education Com¬ 

30 

Prof. N. F. Kaikobad 

# 


mittee. 

Of the Tata Institute of Social 

31 

Dr. 

M. S. Gore 

• 

J 

' f - Sciences. 

32 

Shri D.R. Shroff 

# 

0 

Representatives of the Bombay 
» Wine Merchants’ Association. 

33 

99 

J. H. Catna 

* 

* j 

34 

99 

Dev Rai 

• 

J 


35 

99 

Prabhu V. Mehta 

♦ 

. \Representatives of the AU-Io^a 

36 

99 

G. V. Puranik . 

• 

. / Manufacturers* Association. 

37 

99 

N. D. Sahukar . 

• 

• 


38 

m 

G.P.Nair 

• 

• 


39 

99 

I. T. Mirchandani 

« 


''Representatives of the AU'India 

4<> 

99 

S. S. Cowligi . 

• 


Manufacturers* Assotiadon. 

I 

99 

R. S. Amin 

• 
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4 a Dr. P. Desai . . . ."I Reprcsentarives ofthc All Indi* 

43 Shri H. P. Merchant . . I Manufacturers* Association. 

44 „ P. L. Badami . . . j 

45 M R. D’Souza . . . J 

46 ,, Namdeoramkrishan Mata President, District Congress Com- 

mttee, Poona. 


47 »» Jagup 

48 w R. W. Adik 

49 „ S. G. Pratap 

50 i, N. H. Gursahani 

51 „ M. D. Pathak . 

52 „ M. G. Desai 

53 „ K. K. Khidilkar 

54 „ I. B. Syed 

55 Dr. Jal R. Patel 

56 Shri G. D. Amb^kar 

57 Dr. M.D.D.Giider 

38 „ K. T. Jungalwalla 

59 Shri Devji Ratansi . 

60 „ Shiv Sharma 

4 Si Smt. Gulistan BilUmoria . 

62 Parvati Kailashpati . 

63 „ Lilaben Pandya . 

64 Prof. D. R. Gadgil . . 

65 n V. L. Mehta 

66 Salt. Indirabai Maideo 

67 „ Shakuntala R. Paranipe 

68 Shri D. D. Karve . 

69 „ B. K. Mahalgi . 

70 „ D. B. Mahajan . 

71 Smt. LilaAlvares 

72 Prof. D.T.Lakdawals 

73 Dr. K. G. Gune 

74 „ A. V. Baliga 

75 Shri Nanasaheb Puranik 

76 „ H.N.Jo8hi 

77 Vaidya Dhamankar Shastri . 

78 Shri C. V. Lavangudo 

79 „ S. B. Mahabdeshwar . 

80 Mrs. A. P. Driver 
8-1 Shri Jit Singh Sahni 


Mayor of Poona. 

I 'Members of the Bar. 

\ Secretaries of the Mational Union 
/ of Seafarmers of India. 


Secretary, Bharat Sevak Sama}, 
Mahamhtra. 

Chairman, Schools Con.nittee, 
Municipal Corporation, Bom¬ 
bay. 

Chairman, Khadi Board Com* 
mission. 


Former Magistral 







MYSORE 


MoiisnRS 


I 

Shri 

S. Nifalingappa . . 

a 

m 

S. R« Rant! • 

3 

»» 

B. Rachiah * • 

4 

» 

B. D. Jatti . • 

5 


M. V. Rama Rao . 

6 

Mn. 

Yashodara Dasappa • 


Officials 

I Shri 

K. Balachandran 

2 

88 

B. V. Iyengar , 

3 


B. S. Srikantiah 

4 

$% 

S. N. HosaU . 

S 

f» 

C Narasimhamoorthy 

6 

88 

B. S . Hanuman 

7 

88 

T. S.Narayana Rao 

8 

88 

V.V.Halbhavi . 

9 

88 

M. Gurappa . 

10 

88 

J. T. Viswanathan 

II 

88 

Shanbhogue 

12 

88 

S. Anantha Swamy 

13 

Dr. 

H. G. Sattur . 

14 

Shri 

M. S. Shankars Rao 

*5 

88 

R. D. Anderson 

i6 

88 

K. S. R. Rao . 

17 

88 

L. Krishna Naik 

i8 

88 

T. P. Issar 

19 

>8 

H. Varadaraj Iyengar 

20 

88 

K. R. Ramachandran 

21 

88 

Abraham Verghese . . 


• Chief Minister- 

• Minister for Education 

• Forest Minister 

. Finance AiUnister 

• Minister, Excise» Prohibition and 

Law. 

. Minister, for Social Welfare. 


. Chief Secretary 

. Secretary (Planning, Housine 
and Social Welfare). 

. Secretary (Home). 

. I.G. of Police 

. Commissioner (Excise & Tax) 

« Deputy Commissioner, Bangw* 
lore (Urban). 

. Deputy Commissioner, Banga- 
lore (Rural). 

. Distt. Excise Officer, Bangalore 

« Supdt. of Excise Intelligence 
Bureau, Bangalore. 

. Special Officer for framing Rule* 
under Prohibition Act. 

. Drugs Controller. 

. Deputy Director (Public Health) 

• Director of Medical Services. 

, Dirertor of Anti-Corruption, My¬ 
sore. 

. D.I.G. of Police, Southern Ran¬ 
ge, Mysore. 

. Supdt. of Police, Mysore Distt. 

. Deputy Commissioner, Mysore 
Distt. 

. Deputy Commissioner, Mer- 
cara. 

• Supdt. of Police, Mercara. 

. Deputy Commissioner, South 
Kanara. 

. Supdt. of Police, South Kanarn 
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22 Shii Mohd. Mutta& . 

33 w P« Narasimhalu’J. • 

34 M* K. SubramaQjram’J • 

35 M S. Putta Raj Un. • 

26 Dr. L.N.R^aGopa]aRao‘) 

37 „ S.O. Sampath Iyengar 

38 Shri B. Pushparaja Sbetty 

Non-Offioau : 

I Shri S. S. Narayana Murriiy 

3 » S. Mukanda Rao . 

3 M S. D. Samaraj • • 

4 » R* R* Shettt • • 

3 M R* R* Achar • • 

6 „ J. B. MaUaradhya . 

7 M S. Narasappaya . 

8 Dr. Sanjeevanath Aikala . 

9 Shri Salenna . . 

10 w Ramaswamy Iyengar 

11 Balakrishna Gawda 

13 M S. Shtvappa . 

13 Champa 

14 n R. N. Mallya . 

15 M. A. Castelino 

16 „ A. R. Sevak . . 

17 »*i *r« A. Pai • • 

18 m'I Vishwanath Ramath . 

19 M A. Shreedhar * 

30 mH Ananda Shetti . 

31 „ Q. Somasbdcar. . 

33 Smt. P. R. Jayalakshmma 

33 „ B. R. Saraswathamma 

34 Shri T Ranagarayan Moaea 


. Supdt. of PoUce» Hassan. 

• Depuiy]Gominis8ioDer,'jTuinkiit. 

• Supdt. of Police, iTumkur. 

• Deputy ;Supdt of Polic^^Tum* 

kur. 

• District Su^eon, Tumkur/J 

• District Health-Officer, Tumlm 

. S.I., Prohibition Informatl' 
Bureau, South Ranata. 


. M.L.C 
. M.L.C 

. h^iLiA. 

• M.L.a 
. A^L«0. 

. M.L.C 
. M.L.C 
. A^«Ti..A. 

. hI*L*A. 

. M.L.C 
. M.L.a 

• h^X.*A. 

. AA>L>C< 

. President of the;Bar'Aasodation. 
Puttur; ■ 

.\ Representatives of the Citizens* 
./ Association, Ahmgalore. 

• Mana^ng Director, Sjmdicate 

Bank. 

. Municipal Councillor 

• Municipal Coundllor 

. Municipal Councillor 

. Chairman, Mumdpality Maa-^ 
galore. 

. Deputy Mayor, Bangalore. 

. \^oe Chairman, Mysore'State 
Social Welfare Advisory Board. 

. Representatives of the National 
Temperance SodeQr of 
Bandore. 


*5 


99 


W. M. Moses 
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36 Shri Y. Laxmana 

37 M M. Ranga 

38 M U. Thoma 

39 M B. Bacha Poojaiy 

30 M K. Bheenaa Bhatt 

31 „ K. Koragappa Shettj 

33 „ Hassan Kunhi Beary 

33 M K. Padmanabha Bhat 

34 M N. Bhima Bhat 

35 M K. Jathap[» Rd 

36 K. M. Rudrappa 


37 Smt. Pramila B. Deshpande 


Representatives of die S. K. Palm 
Jaggery Coop. Markedog Fede> 
ration, Mangalore. 


"X Chairman and Members of die 
I Kanyana Panchayat. 


. Member, Taluk Board, Puttor. 

. President of the Law Assodadoa 
and Secretary, D.C.C., 
Hassan. 

. Chairman, Mysore State Social 
Welfare Advisory Board. 


38 

5> 

Shri Gopalan Sama 


39 

55 

Fred A. Lobo 


40 

55 

K. Ramesh Rao 


41 

55 

A. Dumappa . 

EX-M.L.A. 

4a 

55 

Rajeeva Bhandari 


43 

55 

R. A. K. Thingalaya 

President, Gnanodaya Temper¬ 
ance Sodety, Mangalore. 

44 

55 

Manjayya Hedge 

Advocate 

45 

>5 

M. R. Shetty . 

Advocate 

46 

Smt. 

Rukminiamma Narasimhaiah 


47 

55 

G.B.S. Reddy 


48 

55 

L. C. Muniswamy Reddy 

r Indian Institute of Sdenca^ 

49 

55 

P. S. Sharma 

\ Bangalore. 

50 

Shri 

M. P. Roy 

Indian Process Chemical Labora¬ 
tory. 

51 

55 

Y. N. Narasimha Murthy ( 

' M/s. International Chemical and 

S* 

55 

Dilip Das GupU 4 

Biological Institution (Private) 
Ltd., Bangalore. 

53 

55 

Shiv Kumar Swamy 

Bangalore Pharmaceutical Works. 

54 

51 

Sadanand Modi 

55 

55 

K. S. N. Adiga 

Secretary, Bar Assodadon, 
Bangalore. 

56 


K. Subramanya Gowda 

Advcoate 

57 

55 

L. T. Karbe • • • 

I^ident, Distt. Congress Com- 
mttt^ Tumkur. 

58 

99 i 

B. M. Sanikop 


59 

58 

Daddi Gondu Rao 

Advocate, President Distt Cong- 
ress Committee Bellaiy. 
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<0 Shri Govindarao Kanabor 


6 1 „ Siddappa Sindhur 

62 n P. Kodanda Rao 

4 ^ R* IC* Saluuii • 

64 *» O. Sadanand ProUitt 

65 t» M. K. Swamy 

66 M Shiva Kumar Swamy'' 

ORISSA 

MnnsTeas 

I Shri Biren Mitra 


a 

99 

Sadasiva Tripathy* 

3 

99 

K. Sanganna • . 

4 

it 

Bijoyanand Patnaik 

Ofrcials 

1 

Shri 

B. Sivaraman . 

2 

99 

B. K. M'shra . 

3 

99 • 

G. S. Das 

4 

5 

99 

99 

S. K. M shra . 

R. K. Bose 

6 

99 

V. V. Anantha Krishnan 

7 

99 

!K. C. Roy# • • 

8 

99 

P. N. Mohan^ . 

9 

99 

B. Ramdurai . 

lO 

99 

N. P. Parija 

11 

99 

D. P. Das 

12 

99 

Habib Khan 

13 

99 

G. K. Das 

14 

Dr. 

D. Mahapatra . 

15 

Dr. 

G. C Mohanty 

z6 

99 

B. M. Nanda . 

17 

Shri G. C Mahapaftra 

f8 

99 

A. C. Raul 




. Sri Siddaganga Muth. 


. Chief Minister 
. Revenue & Excise Minister 
. Minister of Tribal Welfare 
. Cbainnan, Planning Board 

. Oiief Secretary 

. Secretary, Revenue and Exdse 
Deptt. 

. D.I.G., (CIO), Cuttack 

. Additional Director (Health) 

. President, State Khadi Boards 
Cuttack. 

. Revenue Divisional Comnussioner, 
Cuttack. 

. Revenue Divisional Commissioner, 
Behrampur. 

. Revenue Divisional Commis* 
sioner, Angul. 

. Collector, Ganjam 
. Collector, Dhenkanal 
• Collector, & D. M., Puri 
. Additional D. M., Sambalpur 
. Additional D. M., Puri 
. Qvil Surgeon, Ganjam. 

. Civil Surgeon, Dhenkanal 
. Civil Surgeon, Puri 
. Excise Supdt, Sambalpis. 

. Sixpdx. of Ex c ise. 
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19 

Shri 

B. Bakshi . 

. Ezdse Siipdt» Piui 

30 

$$ 

B. B. Daa • 

• Ezdse Supdt» DhenkanaL 

ai 

m 

P. C Rathoo . 

. Snpdt. of Pdk^ Sambalpoi 

aa 

m 

R. K. Shaianga.’ 

. Member* Board of Revenue and 
Excise CommissUmer. ■ 

»3 

n 

B. Venkataraman. 

. Home Secretary 


M i 

H. K. Ghosh . 

. Finance Secretary 

V 

$» 

B. K. Mishra . 

• Revenue 8 t Ezdse Sectetaiy. 

HoH-Omcuas ■ 


X 

Shri 

Mohan Naik . 

. MR. 

a 

% 

n 

L. Mahapatra : . . 

« A 1 *LA>. 

3 

n 

Delaganjan Chhtnia 

. IA.UA. 

4 


Bhagaban Pradhari 

. hfl.L.A> 

5 

$$ 

N. Senapati 

. Former Chief Sectetaiy* Oriaaa.. 

6 

n 

A. K. Chatterjee 

. Secretary* Ganjam Bar Assod*' 
don. 

7 

99 

N. Swamy 

Rq>ie3entative of the Pnss 
A ssodadon. 

8 

% • 

» 

D. Briiera . . 

* Qiairman, 2^ Faiidiad* 

Chhatarpur. 

9 

99 

J. Sivaramaya . 

. Chairman* Panchqrat Samid* 
Chhatarpur. 

to 

H 

Murlidhar Panigtahi . 

President* Mandal Gongreaa 
Committee. 

11 

Dr. 

S. Feroze Ali . 

• 

la 

Shri 

B. S. Mahanqr 

• 

13 Smt. 

Maid Chowdhry . 

• 

14 Shri 

Girihari Behera 


15 

99 

R. K. Bose • . 

. President^ Sttte Khadi Board, 
Cuttadc.] 

16 

99 

Satyabadi Nanda 

• 

17 

99 1 

Murari Tripathy 

. Secy.* Pori Sabha Samhi* PtirL 

18 

» 

99 

A. Rama Rao • 

• Ez-Munidpal CommUsioner*. 

Puri. 

19 

99 

D. Babaji Bdteta 

• 

ao „ 

Mimsms 

Adiarya Harihar Daa 

PUNJAB] 

X 

Shri 

Piatap Singh Kdion 

. Chief Minister 


a Dr. Gopi Chand . . . Fiaanoe Mini«er’.i 

3 Shri Ram Sana Chand Mittal . Excise Minister 
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OmoMS 


1 

Shri B. S. Grewal . 

• 

Financial Conunissioner 
(Revenue) 

a 

99 

Sampuran Sing^ 

• 

Finance Secretary 

3 

*9 

JagJit Sin^ 

• 

Secretary (L.R. & Law) 

4 

99 

Dalfeet Sin^ . 

• 

Excise & Ttumtion Commisrioner 

9 

99 

Gurdial Sing^ . . 

• 

I.G. of Police 

6 

•i 

Hardev Singh Chhina 

• 

Secretary (Vlgilance)‘| 

7 

99 

Amar Sin^ . . 

• 

Director (NHgilance) 

t 

99 

Col. Bhatia . . 

* 

Director of Health Services. 

9 

99 

Namarain Singh 


lAddidonal Deputy Commistioner» 
Ferozepur. 

lO 

99 

B. L. Kakar . . 

• 

Deputy Conunissioner, Rohtak. 

It 

Dr. Vidya Sagar 

• 

Medical Supdt., Mental Hospital, 
(Amritsar). 

ta 

Shri M. S. Dhaliwal. 

• 

Distt. Eircise & Taxation Officer 
Rohtak. 

13 

99 

Sube Sin^ . 

* 

Dy. Commissioner, Ludhiana 

14 

99 

Bakhtawar Singh • 

• 

Supdt. of Police, Rohtak. 

«5 

99 

Haqit Sii^h 

• 

Supdt. of Police, Ludhiana 

I6 

99 

R. S. GUI . . 

• 

Distt. Public Relations Officer* 
Ludhiana. 

17 

99 

R. P. Kesri 

• 

Distt. Public Relations Officer 

It 

99 

K. K. Opal 

• 

Excise & Taxation Officer, Ferosa* 
pur. 

*9 

99 

Gomam Sin^ • 

• 

A.D.M., Ferozepur. 

30 

99 

M. L. Puri 

• 

S.S.P*, Ferozepur 

31 

99 

C. R. Shrivastava 

• 

Deputy Secy., Excise Depart* 
ment. 

33 

»j 

Narin|an Paul Singh 

» 

Excise Inspector. 


NoM>OmaAU 


I 

Shri Cbander Bhan . 

. M.L.C. 

3 

M Roop Lai Mehta 

. M.L.A. 

3 

n Khushal A hmed 

. 34 .1..^^. 

4 

M Fateh Chand Jain 

Municipal Commissioner, Rohtak 

5 

M V. P. Nanda 

. Member, Distt. Vigilance Coib> 
mittee, Rohtak. 

6 

Dev Rai Sethi . 

. Do. 

7 

M Srikishen Das . 

. Chairman, Municipal Committee, 
Rohtak. 

8 

Ft. Sri Ram Sharma'J 

. Ex-Minister 

9 

Giani Bakhtawar Sin^ 

• 
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10 Sbri Devi Dayal ' . . . Khadi Ashram, Ambala 

n » MahendraPalMdira I . Rep. of Amritsar Nashabandl 

Samiti 


la M Dida Ganeshi Lai 

13 m' Onkar Chand • 

14 Smt. Savitri Bharia ' 

15 Shri Harikishan Chopra . Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Amrltasr 


16 

„ Jagdish Chandra “Jauhar** 


17 

^ Om Prakash Trikha • 


18 

ff ^5de 1• • • 


19 

M Sunder Singh * 


20 

Prof. Jagan Nath Shamia . 


21 Shri Dina Nath 

Pleader 

22 

Pt. Chamanji Lai . 


23 Shri Ujiagar Singh Bilga] 


24 

Dr. M. L. Sharma • 

Proprietor, Fverst Phannaceotir' 
0 ^, Bhatinda. 

25 

Shri B. K. Chadha 


26 

„ Vidya Parkash 


27 

M Saluii Lai 

President, Mandal Congress 
Committee Bhatinda. 

28 

„ Kulwant Rai . . 

Vice President, Municipal Com¬ 
mittee, Bhatinda. 

29 

„ K .R. Gupta . . 

Municipal Commissioner, 
Bhatinda. 

30 

„ Roshan Lai Kakkar 


31 

„ Kuldip Singh . 


32 

M Sardar Surdev Singh 

Hon. Sub-Registrar, Bhatinda. 

33 

„ Member of the Bar Assoda- . 
tions 

^Ferozepur and Amritsar. 

34 

„ Liquor Licensee. . . 


35 

„ Distt. Nasha Band! Committe 

/'Ferorepur & Amritsar. 

36 

„ Industrial Employers. 1 

1 

37 

„ Employers’ workers represen- 
tative of the Atlas Cycle 
Co., Sonepat 


38 

Shri G. R. Sethi . . • 

Journalist, Amritsar. 

39 

„ Banarsi Dass Goel 


40 

„ L. C. Malhotra. 



RAJASTHAN 

MmiSTBa 

1 Shri M. L. Sukhadia . Chief Minister 

2 Shri B. K. Kaul . . . Finance Minister 



4M 


OmcsMS 


1 

Shri 

J. M. Lalwaoi . 

• 


Hnance Secretary 

a 

Ji 

Ram Sin^ • 

• 


Excise and Taxation CommissioiMr 

3 


Shivahankar . 

• 


Secretary (Home) 

4 


G. S. Sii^vi . 

• 


AddL Commissioner* Exdsa 

and Taxaticm. 

S 

Dr. 

D. G. Ohia . 

• 


Director* Medical and Hcaltk 
Services. 

tf Shri 

Goverdhan Sii^ 



I. G. of Police 

7 

»j 

Gidab Singh 



Director of Social Wellare. 

8 

ft 

T. Kijooki 

• 


Deputy Commissioner (Exciaa 
and Taxation. 

9 

»• 

Mangal Behari . 

• 


Addl. Commissioner (Taxation 

10 

ft 

G* L. Mehta 



Collector and D.M.. Jaipur 

11 

ji 

R. S. Gandhi 



Addl. Collector and D.M.* Jaipur. 

la 

>9 

S. P. Singh 

• 


Asstt. Commissioner (Excise)* 
Udaipur. 

*3 


D. S. Vyas 

• 


Statistician (Excise and Taxar 
tion Department). 

14 

J> 

Sultan Singh 

• 


D.I.S. (P.A.C.) Jodhpur. 

15 

t> 

P.L. Richi 



Medical and Health 

Jodhpur. 

l6 

Dr. 

Shurvir Singh 



Medical and Health 0 .hcer* 
Udaipur. 

17 

Shri 

S. C. Tandon 



S. P. Jodhpur 

i8 

J> 

P. C. Mishra 



Supdt. 5 f Police, Udaipur 

19 

JJ 

M. L. Kashyap 



Su xit. of Police, Bikaner. 

20 

»» 

R. V. Sontake 



Deputy Commisioner (Excise St 
Taxation). 

21 

»» 

D. N. Prasad 

• 


Colleaor and D.M., Sikar. 

22 

9 > 

Major Sardar Singh 



Dy. Commissioner (Preventive 
Force). 

33 

>• 

Girish Prasad 

. 


City Magistrate, Jodhpur 

M 

»> 

Chandra Singh 


« 

P. R. 0 . Jodhpur. 

as 

» 

Rajpurohit 



Asstt. Commissioner (Bxcisn 
& Taxation) 

26 

J 9 

K. R. Goyal . 

. 


City Magistrate, Bikaner. 

a 7 

$$ 

Shore Lai 

• 


Supdt. of Jails, BUtaner. 

a8 

»» 

Rameshwar Six^ 



Asstt. Commissioner* Sikar. 

*9 

9 * 

N. V. Sadasukhi 



A.D.M.* Sikar 

JO 

Pr. 

M. G. Nanga 

. 


Distt. Medical and Health OEBocrr 
Sikar. 
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3 * 

Shri 

Shekhar Chandra Kochar 

• 

Qvil and Additional Session. 
Judge, Sikar. 

3 * 


P. C. Sin^vi . 

• 

Addl. Munsif & Magistrate, 

]Kkaner. 

33 


Chowdhury 

• 

Supdt. Engineer (Electrical). 
Bikaner. 

34 

»» 

V. S. Sood 

• 

S.D.O., Bikaner. 

35 

»$ 

A. S. Singhvi 

• 

S.D.O., South Bikaner. 

36 

•9 

Saxena . . 

a 

Dy. Director (EducadonX 
Bikaner. 

37 


Mata Din Sharma 

• 

Dy. D.D.O., Sikar 

38 

M 

D. K. Gupta . 

a 

Executive Engineer, (P. V. D.X 
Bikaner. 

39 

g$ A* Smii • • 

Non-Officials: 

a 

Accounts Officer, Excise and. 
Taxation. 

1 

Shri Manik Lai Verma . 

a 

M.P. 

a 

»9 

Amar Singh • • 

• 

M.L.A. 

3 

99 

Man Singh Mahar 

a 

M.LA. 

4 

99 

Dohhag Sing^ . • 

a 

M.L.A. 

5 

Smt. Sharda Bhargava 

a 

M.P. 

6 

Shri Bhim Sen 

a 

M.LA. 

7 

99 

Ram Chandra Sin^ • 

a 

M.L.A. 

8 

99 

Hardev Joshi . 

a 

M.LA. 

9 

99 

Bhairon Singh • 

a 

M.L.A. 

lO 

99 

Amrit Lai Yadava 

a 

M.L.A. 

11 

99 

Prithvi Rai Sin^ 

a 

M.P. 

la 

99 

P.N. Kathju . 

a 

M.P. 

13 

99 

Nemi Chandra Kasliaral 

a 

M.P. 

14 

99 

Kumbha Ram . 

a 

M.P. 

15 

99 

Shobha Ram . • 

a 

M.L.A. 

l6 

99 

M.A. Vaswaney 

a 

3 

f Representatives, Bharat Sewak 

17 

99 

Balwant Singh 

a 

a 

X Samaj. 

l8 

m- 

Devi Shankar Tewari 

a 


19 

Smt. Shakuntala Srivastava 

a 

Rep. of I.N.T.U.C. 

ao Shri 

Shri Narain Qiaturvedi 

a 

Pramukh, ZUa Parishad, Jupor. 


99 

Gauri Shankar . 

a 

Pramukh, 2 Sla Parishad, Durgn- 
pur. 

aa 

99 

PP 

Kher Sin^ 

G 3 JK. Hoofa . 

a 

a 

Pramukh, Zila Parishad, Jodhpur. 

^^ce-ChanceUor, Agriculture 

University, Udripur. 




m 


■»4 Shri Shriram Prashad 

• 

President, Marwar Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Raja Raghuvir Sin^ 

• 

pradhan,Panchayat Samid Loon* 
kavansar* 

46 

Gen. Jaideo Singh (Retd.) . 

• 


47 Shri Rameshwar Lai Mahavir 

• 

Pradhan, Panchayat Sandtl 

Dhod. 

48 

M Mohan Lai 

• 

Chairman, Harijan Sevak San^, 
Jaipur. 

49 

Dr. Tara Chand Gangwal 

• 

Ragistrar, Rajasthan Medical 
Council, Jaipur. 

30 

Dr. Tara Shankar Mathur 

• 

Senior Vice-President, Rajasdian 
State Medical Assodadon* 
Jaipur. 

31 

Shri N.S. Sharma . 

• 

/ M/s. Presto Pharma Laboratory, 
■J. Jaipur. 


„ C.S. Agarwal . 

• 



M P>C. Kaushik . 

* 

M/s. Victory Chemical Works 
Jaipur. 

34 

» Jai Krit Singh . 

• 


35 

tt Gopal Sin^ 

4 

Pradhan, P.S. I%alodi, Jodhpnr 

36 

„ R.M.P. Singh . 

• 

District Social Welfare Officer 
Jodhptir. 

37 

M ’ Thakur Prem Sin^ . 

• 


38 

„ Bhure Khan 

4 


39 

„ Nani Chand Sharma . 

• 

Sarpandi, Sikar. 

40 

t, Shabda Prasad Rawat 



4 X 

„ Keshav Mai Khatti . 

• 

Chairman, 'Municipal Coun- 
dl, Siluur. 

4 * 

f, Devi Stinker Tewari 

# 



„ Ram Kishore Vyas 

• 


44 

„ Damodar Das . 

4 


45 

f, ' Ramanand Agarwal 

ft 


46 

„ ' Hanuman Sahai 

ft 


47 

„ Rao Dheer Sin^ 

• 


4 « 

„ B.N. Sharma 

• 

Prindpal, R.N.T. Medical Col- 
1 ^, Uddpur. 

49 

„ N.K. Sayhe 

ft 

Member, Jodhpur Urban ^ Im¬ 
provement Trust, and Business. 

«o 

Dr. K.D. Gupta 

ft 

Medical CoU^ Bikaner. 

5 * 

M Mohan Singh . 

• 

Prindpal, V^erinary G>llsge, 
Bikaner. 

5 * 

Smt. Swaranlata Agarwal 


Prindpal, M.S. CoU^e, Bikaner 


41P.C.~SS 
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53 

Shri 

Indra Vikram . 

• 

54 

99 

Om Prakash Parihar . 

• 

55 

99 

Kavagawat Mai Chand 

. Journalist. 

56 

99 

Ladhu Ram Joshi 

• 

57 

99 

Som Nath Trehan . 

. Chairman, Municipal Ciyuncil, 
Sikar. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Ministers 


I 

Smt. Sudiita Kriplani 

• 

• 

Qiief Minister. 

a 

Shri Kamlapati Tripathi 

• 

a 

Finance Minister. 

3 

4 

M Har Govind Singh 
Excise Minister 

OmaALs 

• 

• 

• 

Home Minister 

I 

Shri 

R.P. Bhargava . 

• 

• 

Chief Secretary. 

2 

99 

Kishan Chand . 

• 

• 

Additional Chief Secy, and Dor. 
Commisdcmer. 

3 

99 

V.M. Bhide . 

• 

• 

Finance Secretary. 

4 

99 

Ashoka Sen 

• 

• 

Home Seoetary. 

5 

99 

H.K. Tandon 


• 

Excise Secretary. 

6 

99 

Shanti Prasad . 

• 

• 

LG. of Pcdice. 

7 

99 

B.B. Sahi • 

• 

• 

Excise Commissioner. 

8 

99 

O.M. Murtaza . 

• 

# 

Dy. Commissioner. 

9 

99 

K.C. Shanna . 

• 


Aratt. Excise Commissioner. 

10 

99 

S.N. Verma 

• 

• 

Assn. Excise Commisaiooer 
Varanasi. 

11 

99 

U.C. Mathur . 

• 

• 

State PrNiibition Officer. 

12 

99 

Virendra Kumar 

• 

• 

Sub Divisional Magistrate^ Deb* 
radun. 

>3 

99 

S.N. Khare 

• 

• 

Distt. Excise Officer, DdiraDiaa 

14 

99 

AJ*. Dikshit 

• 

• 

Collector, Dehra Dun. 

>5 

99 

SaianPrasad 

• 

• 

Add. Distt. Magistrate, Ddir» 
Dun. 

16 

99 

M. Wadhwani . 

• 

• 

Distt Mi^istrate, Tdui GailnraL 

17 

99 

R.C Gupta 

• 

• 

Joint Magistrate Tdiri GariiwaL 

18 

99 

G.M. Murtaza . 

• 

• 

Dy. Commissioner, Rai BarelL 

»9 

99 

K.N. Bhatt 

• 

• 

Dy. Supdt of Police, Rai Bareli^ 

20 

99 

H.M. Kar 

• 

• 

Civil Surgeon, Rai Bareli. 

21 

99 

Prithvi Sin^ . 

• 

• 

Disn. Planning Officer, Rai 
Bar^' 




32 Shri 

M.A. Khan . . 

as 

>» 

Lai Ratanakar Singh 

*4 


Hari Singh 

as 

99 

B.S. Sial . 

36 

99 

M.S. Sant 

a? 

99 

G.K. Tandon . . 


Nom-ofpicials: 

1 

Shri 

Brij Bdiari Mdirotra 

2 

99 

B.B. Saran 

3 

99 

Bhagwan Sahai . 

4 

99 

Sant Singh Yusaf 

5 

99 

M.B. Raizada . 

6 

99 

Master Ram Swarup 

7 

99 

Dbarmendra Singh Arya 

8 

99 

Deep Chandra Kukreti 

9 

99 

Birendra Pand^ 

lO 

99 

Prakash 

II 

Mrs. 

L.R. Biswas 

13 

99 

SA.S. Chadha . 

13 

Smt. 

Prem Mahi Devi 

*4 

Shri 

Bahadur Singh 

15 

»> 

Sardari Lai Oberoi . 

l6 

99 

Diwan Singh . 

17 

99 

Keshar Sin^ . 

l8 

99 

Madan Mohan . 

19 

99 

R.K. Bery 

30 

Miss Satya Sud 

31 

Shri 

R.P. Hatwal 

33 

M 

K.S. Parmar 


. Distt. Excise Officer, Rai Bareli. 

. Distt. Mi^;istrate, VaranasL 

Supdt. of Police, Marendra 
agar. 

. Asstt. Supdt. of Police, 
Dehradun. 

. S.D.M. Salon. 

. Distt. Excise Officer, Varanasi. 


. M.P. 

. M.L.A. 

. M.L.A. 

. M.L.A. 

. Principal, D.A.V. Coll^^ Dehra 
Dun. 

. President,QtyBoard, DduaDun 

. Secretary, Arya Samaj, Ddira 
Dun. 

. Vice-President, Distt. Temper¬ 
ance Society, Ddira Dun. 

. \^ce-President, Bharat Sevak 
Samiq, Dehra Dim. 

. Advocate Ddira Dun. 

. Member, Central Wel&re Board* 

. Pharmacist, DdiraDun. 

• 

. President, Zila Parishad, Ddira 
Dun. 

Blodc Pramukh , Kahi. 

. Blodc Pramukh, Chakrata. 

. Chairman, Bharat Sevak Sama}, 
Dehra Dun. 

. Vice-President, Rotary Club, 
Ddira Dun. 

. Social Worker, Mussoorie. 

Vakil, Narendranagar. 

. Chairman, H.A.C., Narendra¬ 
nagar. 
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23 Shri 

Panna Lai . . . 


99 

S.L. Bhadari 


99 

R.P. Raturi 

26 

99 

Hari Dutt Bhaguna . 

97 

99 

Harbans Lai 

28 

99 

Kishore Singh . 

*9 

99 

Ram Narain 

30 

99 

Trilok Singh . 

3* 

99 

Sant Kumar Vaidya . 

3» 

99 

Mahant Gurumandaleshram 

33 

Dr. 

K.C. Barsariya . . 

34 

Shri 

Shyam Sunder Dass . 

35 

99 

Ram Murti Vaidya . 

36 

99 

Janardan Sharma 

37 

99 

Chiranji Lai 

38 

99 

Shiva Nand Saraswati. 

39 

99 

Suraj Prakash Tirkha 

40 

99 

Amar Bharti 

41 

99 

Kuthari Nirmal 

49 

99 

Nir Jigani. 

43 

99 

Kuthari 

44 

99 

Mahant Niranjani 

45 

99 

Tatwala Bhabha 

46 

Swami Sukhdevanandji 

47 

99 

Asim Chetanji 

48 

99 

Sunder Prakashji 

49 

99 

Krishna Nandji Bharati 

50 

99 

Krishna Nandji 

51 

99 

Hanman Prakashji 

5a 

99 

Narayananandji. 

53 

99 

H.L. Sethi 

54 

Shri 

Chiranji Lalji . 


Membar> Notified Area CoouH' 
ittee. 

Members N.A.C 

\^ce-President, N.A.C. 

President, Prohibition Board, 
Hardwar. 

Vice-President, Prohibition 
Board, Hardwar. 

Office Secretary, Seva Samiti, 
Hardwar. 

Gaeral Set^., Seva Samiti, 
Bbrdtmr. 

Secy., Akhara Parishad, Har¬ 
dwar. 

Principal, Gtmikul Ayurvedic 
\ndyalaya, Hardwar. 

Vice-President, Central Body of 
Sadhu Samaj. 

Principal, Degree CoU^, Har¬ 
dwar. 

Secy. Bharat Sadhu Samaj, Hard¬ 
war. 

Sewa Samiti, Hardwar. 

Secy., Punjab Mahavir DaL 

President, Punjab Mahavir Dal. 

Representative of Arya Samaj. 

Secy., Sarva Nath Nagar Samiti, 
Hardwar. 

Bhoiagir Ashram. 

Secretary, Akhara Parishad. 

Bara Pandiayati Akhara, Har¬ 
dwar. 

Representative of Sadhu Samaj. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Manager, Swarghashram. 

Manager, Gita Bhawan. 
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55 

Swami Govindanandji • 

• 


56 

„ Vidya Nandji 

• 


57 

Shri Ram Vilasji . 

• 


58 

„ Hira Lai Agarwal 

• 

Chaitman, Municipal Board. 

59 

ff S*P* Gar^ • • 

• 

Executiiw Officer, Municpal 
Board. 

6o 

„ Deep Cband Jain . 

• 

President, Nagar Suraksha Samiti. 

6 i 

%% P«0* JS4tctal • • 

• 


62 

M Devendra Svmrup Brahmach- 

flri - * - ^ 


63 

M Hari Jiwan Brahmachari 

# 


64 

Swami Bhikchu Ganga Ratan 

• 


65 

Shri Gopi Chand Verma . 

• 


66 

„ O.P. Rajan 

• 

SwargAriuram. 

67 

„ Paripoomanand Paimili 

• 

Secy, U.P. & W. Bengal Harijan 
Sewak.Sangh. 

68 

M Sachidanand Shastri . 

• 


69 

M Chokbe Lai Satyapal 

« 


70 

„ Gyan S. Vijoy* . 

• 


71 

„ Jai Ram Sharma 



7* 

Dr. K. P. Srivastava 


Jt Seqr.* Indian Red* Cross 
(UJ*.) 

73 

Shri Tirloki Singh . 

• 

Ex-M-LA. 

74 

Smt. E. M. Lai 

• 

\ Christian Temperance Union, 

75 

Shri B.S. Lai 

• 

/Lucknow. 

76 

Shri S. B. Virai^ . 

• 

Ek.M.L.G 

77 

Kumari Kanchan Lata Sabherwal 

Principal, Mahila Vicfyalaya, 
Ludmow. 

78 

Shri D.D.Tewari 

• 

Retd. Dy. Director of Education. 

79 

Shri PrabhakarTripathi . 


Organizing Secy., INTUC (UP). 

80 

Shri Ram Sbanker Tripathi 

• 

Chairman, Sla Parishad, Rai 
BarelL' 

81 

Dr. P. N. Mriuotra . 

• 

82 

Shri Rafindra Pratap Sin^ 

• 

President, D.CC, Rai BardL 

83 

M Kailash Nath Bhargava 

• 

President, Banker Udyog Saha- 
kari Samiti, Rai Bar^. 

84 

Dr. B. K. Mukherjee 

• 

General Se^., Proh. Board, 
Rai Bareli. 

85 

Shii Madan Gopal Khanna 

• 

Member, Distt Temperance So- 
day, Varanari. 

86 

M lahtiaq Hussain. 

• 

Chairman, Bar Assn., VaranasL 

87 

M Daibari I 21 I Sharma 

• 

President, Board of Indian 
Medidn^ U.P. 
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t 8 

Slui Munishvrar Ram 

• 

Member^ Harijan Sahayak Sandti, 
Varanari. 

89 

Dr. H. N. Shivpori . 

• 

Ludmow. 

90 

Dr. R. P. Bhargava . 


Professor of Pharmacology»R.G. 
Medical CoU^B> Ludmow. 

91 

M Shiv Maogal Ram Vaidya 


Distt Dalh Varg San^ Vara* 
nasi. 

9 * 

Smt. SitaDeviAshrani . 

# 

Supdt, Govt Protective House, 
Ausai^anj. 

9 ) 

Plot U. A. Ashrani’ . 

• 


94 

Shri Run} BdiariOupta 

• 

Chairman, Rashi Vyapar Mandal. 

95 

M Pratul Rumar Sharman 


Dy. Mayor Corporation, Vara* 

ii^»L 

96 

M Raja Ram Sbastri . 

• 

Rashi Vidya Pith, Varanasi. 

97 

Shri Radha Raman . 


Convenor, Bharat Sevak Samaj, 
Varanasi. 

98 

„ Siddharaj Dhadda 


Akhil Bharatiya Sarva Sewa 
Sangh, VaranasL 

99 

„ DatobaDastur . . 


Jt Secy., Akhil Bharatiya Sarva 
Sewa Sangh, Varanad. 

100 

„ RamSakluRam- 

« 


101 

n Ram Pravesh Shastri 

• 

Secy., Harijan Sewak San^, 
PoorvL 

102 

Smt UmaShankerRao . 

• 

Representative, Qty Exdse Li¬ 
censees, Varanad. 

103 Shri Ram Krishai Sharmi 


Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Varanasi. 

104 

Dudh Nath Chaturvedi 

• 

Prof, of Economics, VaranasL 

105 

M Abhaijit Dave . 

• 

Representative, Gandlu Smarak 
Nidhi, Editor, *Vikesh*, Jaun- 
pur. 

106 

„ Nand Rishote Sin^ . 

• 

Assn. Organiser, Gandhi Snoarak 
Nidhi, Varanad. 

107 

„ Shyam Prashad Pradip 

• 

Harijan Sevak San^ U.P. 

108 

„ Dewan Singh . 

• 

Blodt Prtunukh, Rdu. 

109 

„ Reshar Singh . 

• 

Blodt Pramukh, Qiakrata. 


WEST BENGAL 

MlMlSTERS : 

I 

Shri P. C. Sen 

(Officials:) 

• 

Chief Minister 

1 

Shri R. R. Roy 


Finance Secretary 

2 

„ J. L. Rundu 

m 

AddL Secretary (Exdse). 
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3 Shri A. Bose 

• 

. Bxdse Commissioner. 

4 „ Q. Mazuntdar 

• 

. Dy. Commissioner of Police, 
Detective Deptt. 

5 M P. K. Sen 

• 

. D.LO., C.I.D. 

4 „ S. D. Basu 

• 

. Jt. Dir. of Healdi Services. 

7 M D. Chatterjee . 

• 

. Labour Commissioner. 

8 Dr. A. B. Rudra 

• 

. 1.0. of Prisons. 

■4 Shri A. Chakrabarty . 

• 

. Odlector of Bxdse. 

NoN-OmciALS: 

T Dr. R. Banerjee 

. 

. M.P. 

a „ Narayan Roy . 

• 

. M.L.A. 

3 Shri Anand Qopal Mukherjee 

M.L.A. 

4 „ Nepal Roy 

« 

. M.LA. 

5 M Asoke Krishna Dutta 


. M.L.A. 

S Dr. A. Bhattacharjee 

• 

. M.L.A. 

7 Shri Sisunun Mondal 

♦ 

. M.L.A. 

8 Dr. N. R. Konar 

• 

• 

4 M N. N. Banerjee . 

# 

. President, Indian Medical 
Association, Calcutta Branch. 


<o „ B. R. Sen 


SI Shri Anil Bhattacharya 
„ R. L. Moitra 
m K. Mukherjee . 
Dr. N. C. Das Gupta 


President, Press Club Calcutta. 


Shri Sarat Chandra Jana 
Dr. U. P. Basu 
Shri P.J.Parr . 

Dr. D. Jha 
Shri Probhat Sen 
Dr. A. B. Roy 
Shri Rakhahari Chatterjee 
„ B. Ctudoravarty . 


„ Babulal Hembram 
,, Dhaneswar Saren 


^Tribal Leaders. 


Sibnarain Tudu 
Secretary, National Union of Dodc Labour.' 

Secretary, Dodt Mazdoor Union. 

Swan^ Ranganathananda . Ramakrishna htisaion, Gakutm. 
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(A) Note by Shri U.N. Dhbbax dated 16th June. 1965. 


1. Hie question of illicit distillation has to be looted at from a xatioBal 
angle. 

2. Desfnte the relij^us injunction a^nst drinking, both amongst 
Hindus and the Musliim, drinl^g is fairiy prevalent and cannot be disput¬ 
ed. U anybody expects that the test of effective le^riation is that diinkhig 
must stop hundred per cent, it cannot be considered to be a reascmable 
expectation. 

3. In order to assess the scope of legislation it b necessary to look into 
the history of the present movement 


4. It would be wrong to identify this movement with a political parfy. 
The movement was a part of the soda! reform movement wMch originate 
in the second half or the tiiird quarter of tte nineteenth century. 

Samaj, Prarthana Samaj and Social reformers like Vivekanand, Dayanant^ 
Ranade and others had come to the conclusion that our slavery was due to 
our own failings and these failings bad first to be removed. Politidant 
had the least share in it till Gandhiji came on the scene. Basically it was 
niaoy*pronged struggle to free the sodefy from e^ customs, which humied 
it sodrily, economically or otherwise. All t|bese streams entered fatft the 
dynamic current of Gandhian revolution in the second decade of this 
century. Prohibition became a part of the constructive programme—a 
programme intended to discipline the Nation and bring out its best. U the 
Constitotion provides for it, it is because the task of disciplining the Nation 
and bringing out the best in the Nation is not stiff accomplished. 

5. Why legi^tion: I can understand those who argue against legislation, 
because they think that there is a better method of achieving the objective. 
There the difference is merely about the method. But the vocal section 
who is agitating against the legislation has not got as its objective prohibi¬ 
tion. It is the old story retold between Indra and the Asura: the Indra 
utilising his superior social position to perpetuate surapan 


6. This distinction between the objectives of the people who argue 
against the legislation has to be borne in mind, if we intend to implement 
Ae provirions of the Constitution. Ihere is a vast class which beffeves 
in the provision. There is a small one which does not Nothing should 
be done to strengthen the class that does not so beffeve. It does not believe 
in the disdplines of life, which is the thing most wanted in this unhappy 
land. Tb^ do not draw a distinction tetween luxury and freedom. 
Fireedom has value when it understands its duty. Anyone who has studied 
the problem will say that if the vast masses have to be saved from economic 
plurider 1^ the licensees and social ruination consequent upon it, drinking 
has to go. It was one thing which was responsible for indebtedn^ apart 
from the et^s of customs sdiich promoted extravi^ance in marriage parties 
and olneqinal ceremonies. This was the main reason for the movement 
fn the latlier stages of Indian Rrnaissance. 
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7. Gandhiji was not a believer in legislation. But be was disgusted 
with the attitude of the Rulers of the day and the section of the intelligen* 
tsia that argued in support of the evU habit which ruined the poor in the 
country. He therefore, said that if he were appointed a dictator of the 
country for a day only, the first thing he would do would be to issue an 
ordinance prohibiting drinking. He never wanted to be a dictator nor was 
he in favour of rule by ordinance. But he was shocked that intelligent 
people should consider what in the context of Indian conditions is a crime 
as a yardstick of popular freedom and as a vsdid source to develop the 
country. 

8. I would urge three steps to perfect the present system: 

(i) The Rulers of the day should decide whether they are for the 

article in the Constitution or not. If they are, they should 
accept the evidence of the workers in the field that the only 
manner in which it can be enforced is by treating it as a 
social evil. There cannot be a compromise with a soci^ evil. 
Those who have had something to do with converting a 
habituated drunkard, know by experience that it can only 
be done in one step. There is nothing like a gradually 
lessening of the dose. It keeps up the desire. It is the 
desire that tantalises and draws one to his perdition. 

(ii) The Rulers of the day have also to realise that what Is being 

challenged is not merely the legislation, but the provision in 
die Constitution. Our Constitution is the only bulwark of 
our stability. Once its sanctity is destroyed, there is nothing 
but chaos for the country. The Rulers of the day must be 
clear in dealing with those who undermine the sanctity of 
the Constitution even unconsciously—may be because of 
their prejudice against the legislation. The State whenever 
it comes into the picture has to show its impUcit adherence 
on one side and its displeasure on the other, according to 
as a person or group obeys the Constitution or disobeys H. 
That is bow public opinion is built up. The State should 
cease: 

(1) Conferring honours, awards and recognition to those who are 

addicted. 

(2) Conferring honorary ofBces caning with it the prestige oi 

the State. 

(3) I%ally the Government should recognise that the long term 

aspect of prohibition has to be looked after by education— 

therefore, 

(a) the teaching staff in the schools and colleges has to be 

completely free from this vice. 

(b) The persons engaged in other media of public education 

viz., films, press, public workers have also sinularly to 
be free frum the vice. 
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In other words, none who is addicted should get State help directly or 
indirectly unless be or she confirms to the Article in the Constitution. 

The question of Government services is important. It is its duQr to 
■execute the policy and create a dilute for it; owe their duty to the same 
authority vtz.. the Constitution and tiie Constitutional provision about 
prohilntion. It should include all types of services- No Government 
servant should be permitted to drink. He should choose between nis loyalQT 
^ the Constitution and the bottle. 


(B) Note on Prohibition by Dr. Harekrushna Mahatab. M.P. 

The questionaire as has been framed do not appear to go to the tunda* 
mentals of the problem- The questions appear to indicate that probiUtion 
can be made a success if only certain admhiistrative measures are taken. 
They also want to elidt if, in fact, there is violation of the existing prohil^ 
tion laws and illicit use of contraband liquor on a large scale. My note, 
■tlmrefore, is an unorthodox one from the point of view of the questionnaire- 
Nevertheless, I would stress my point wi^ the hope that the Prohibition 
Team may pass it on to the authorities after their own examination. 

It has to be admitted that there is today use of illidt liquor on a much 
larger scale than ever before. It has to be admitted that today more p^le 
are addicted to drink than ever before. It is difficult to pri^uce statisticf 
to prove something which is illicitly and therefore secretly done. One has 
to depend on the evidence of one’s eye in these matters. This evidence can 
be checked up by some authentic information. The eddence of the eye is 
that more people are seen today in a drunken state in public places than 
ever before. Authentic information is that in almost all towns big and 
smalj, a class of people have come up who earn a lot from sale of illidt 
liquor and at the same time pass on as respectable dtizens. 

What is happening now is inedtable, unless the leaders of the sodeQr 
.and Government tackle the fundament^ of the problem. I am dividing 
drink into three categories, first the drink of foreign liquor, secondly the 
drink of country liquor aid thirdly the drink of toddy in rural area. Some 
years back, the drink of any category was a strict taboo in the Hindu 
Sodety. But it is not only not a taboo against the Parsis, the Christians 
and the tribes but it is considered respectable, being used on ceremoi^ 
■occasions. Amongst the Hindus, the anglicised few used to drink fordgn 
liquor in their houses which nol^y was notidng- Even then that dase 
of peofde used to be looked down upon by the society. The country liquor 
was being manufactured and used generrdly by the lower classes in the 
Hindu Society. Those of the upper classes a<ho used to drink country 
Uquor used to do it secretly. To provide secrecy, liquor shops used to be 
located in the outskirts of the towns in lonely places. Since the bulk ol 
the population consists of Hindus for whom drink was a taboo, liquor 
drinking was never considered respectable in India. But the situation has 
completely changed after Independence. Along with Independent, the 
social outlook has fast changed. Contact with foreign countries has 
increased consideraUy. Adoption of western way of life is more visibli 
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today than ever before. The use of foreign liquor is no longer a secret 
affair confined to a handful of people. Today it is freely used and to 
compensate the loss on account of prohibition of country liquor. Stale 
Governments are encouraging sale, .of foreign liquor. In every town today 
there are more than one foreign liquor shop, openly displaying their adver* 
tisements and openly admitting customers to make purchases. People who 
are considered leaders of the society because of their success in their pro* 
fcssion are regular consumers of foreign liquor. Many political leaders 
also are habited addicts of foreign liquor.* Thus liquor is no longer 
disrespectable in the Hindu society. Except in prices, Aere is no (fifference 
between foreign and country liquor from the social and moral point of 
view. Those who cannot afford to buy foreign liquor are falling back upon 
country liquor. Thus the social stigma attached to liquor is no longer 
there. As regards toddy, it has almost gone out of use not as a result of 
any prohibition law but as a result of progress of removal of untouchability. 
The untouchable classes used to manufacture toddy and others used to 
drink it. Now that education is spreading and social pride is growing in 
these classes, they no longer carry on that profession which made them 
looked down upon. The result is that there is not much toddy-drinking in 
villages. Here the credit goes to the rousing of social conscience. 

There is another reason why social stigma on liquor is disappearing. In 
the days of licensed shops, wayward peofrfe used to go to a distance from 
their homes to drink at the shops without the knowledge of their relations 
and neighbours. Today in the absence of licensed shops, those who cannot 
control themselves, are preparing illicit liquor in their homes, the result 
being that members of die family, relations and i^igbbours are getting 
accustomed to the use of a thing which, at one time, they used to bate. This 
point goes in favour of continuance of licensed shops as long as ftere are 
at least some who cannot control themselves by any means. 

In the days of licensed shops, it was easy for the excise and police staff 
to control illicit use and manufacture of drinks, for there used to be only a 
limited number of shops in the towns. Today manufacture and use of 
drinks are taking place in an Indefinite number of places and at homes 
where no administradve machinery can ever reach. 

Probibidon is a social reform which must depend for its success on the 
prevailing opinion of the society which, again, is manifest in the conduct 
of the leaders of the society. It is power and pelf which make one a leader 
of the society. The fact has to be admided ttot a large number of leaders 
of society to^y do not believe in prohibition and openly drink, even though 
they might advocate prohibition for other people. Here lies the crux of 
die problem. Unless and until people in the higher rungs of the sodety 
give up drink-haUt or are stigmatised openly for their misconduct, no 
administrative device can bring about prohibition. A Police Officer, him¬ 
self addicted to drink, can never enforce the law of probitntion merely 
because be has been employed for doing a certain job. A Minister who 
himself is addicted to drink cannot be serious about prohibition. It is this 
unreal situation whidi furthers corruption amongst officials on a large scale. 

My concrete suggestion is this, that if it is the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to bring about prohibition, they must make it a rule that no one 
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addicted to drink can remain in any Government service. For the Congress 
Parly which is the ruling par^, it is imperative to lay down that no one 
addicted to drink shall be a Minister, Ambassador or any oUier political 
dignitary. Seriousness of purpose must be evident at the top. It is idle to 
d]^ and plan for something which the top people in the society do not 
accept. It is insulting to a common man that his moral behaviour is being 
jndg^ and planned f<»r by reasons who are either immoral thmnsdves or 
tol^te immorality amongst themselves. 


(C) A FEW POINTS IN REPLY TO THE TERMS OF REFERENCE 
OF THE STUDY TEAM ON PROHIBmON 

(By Dr. T. R. Naravane, Bombay) 

(I) Ittidt distillation and sale :— 

(A) (a) Independent inquiry and assessment committees have shown 

that even when there was no probibitioi^ there was illidt 
drinking to die extent oi 25% of total drhiking. 

(b) Even in wet states like Bengal the I.O.P. has stated (Indin 

1960) that the g^test (uoblem before the Police is dheck- 
iqg the crime oi illicit di^aticMi. 

(c) The conclusion is, therefore, that Prohibition is not die cause 

of Oiidt distilledion. 

(d) It is due to the genual tendency in all sectirMiB of sode^ of 

getting easy money by whatever methods without any heed 
to sodal morals. 

(B) (a) But has not the illidt consumpdon of liquor increased due to 

prohibition as it is reported by anti-prohiUtionists tiud Blidt 
distillation has become a Cottage>industry etc. etc.? 

(b) The answer is a definite ‘No\ The propaganda i» carried on 

by anti-prohiUtionists and supported by political parties to 
get a political advantage. 

(c) The probaUe increase in places of illidt manufacture does not 

mean tiiat amount (rf iOidt distillation—mudi less the amount 
of total drinldng—has increased. To take an exanqife, 
siq>po8e a drop in a labour area was selling 10 casks ot 
country liquor every day; now even if one has to mannfiio- 
ture iflO of the amount f.e. one cask illidtly, it has to be 
done at 5 to 10 {daces at least—with a few bottles at every 
{Asce. Hence though the amount of -consumption is reduced 
to IjlOth, the {daces of illidt manufacture are probably 
increased to some mctent Tltis apparent—increase ot placet 
of illidt distfflation has led to the falladous condudon that 
iOidt d^l^g has increased and that it is even mcnre tiiaa 
the illidt dr inking of {>te-probitntion days. 

(d) These are the crmcludons, not only of my observatkm during 

the last 20 years but also those of a study team who worked 
in a definite area for a period M 6 months. 



<C) (a) But has not crime or the tendeiu^ to crime and law brealdog 
increased because of prohibition? 

(b) This observation is also fallacious and misleading It may be 

countered by a counter question. Has not tendency to crime 
and law breaking increased in wet areas? Has not diis 
tendency increased in cities like New York? 

(c) The cause must be sought elsewhere. It is due to hundreds of 

causes—^whiob ate the result of what we caU modem civi* 
lization. The stress and strain of modem life, the economic 
slumps, loss of fear of God or idea of sin with no substitute 
of social contrd. 

(d) It is experience of ages that dtinlring increases crime. 

<II) Measures to check ittidt traffic’.— 

(a) The enforcement machinery, i.e. the Police force must be 

made more ai^ mote *pure*. 

(1) by rewards for good work (ii) by stricter anticorraption 
machinery (iii) by raising the general level of social 
morals—more among the classes than among the masses 
(Gasses:—^The merchants, the doctors, die pleaders, the 
ofScers etc.). 

(b) By creating a psycholo^cal atmosphere for prohiUtion. 

(1) 1^ making prohibition an all India affair immediately. 

(2) the masses know that it is a sin to drink but the classes have 

lost the idea of sin. Let them imUbe the idea that it is a 
sodal vice. . 

(3) Let Prohibition be recognised as a fixed policy and not as an 

experiment. 

(4) Hence there should be no committee of inquiry of any Qrpe 

for the working of prohibition. 

(5) An kinds ci permits most disappear. 

<in) Better implementation of Prohibition Programme:— 

(1) Education and Persuadon. —Education of antiprohiUtioidsts 

by propaganda—press, platform, cinema, dram a^ other 
methods and persuarion in case of driiikerB by (firect ap> 
proach by social workers and by ^ving thmn useful recrea* 
tion by Gubs, Libraries. Akhadas, Games. Gnema shows, 
substitute betwrages like Neera etc. 

(2) Illicit distiUer should mainly be checked by enforcement ot 

law, thou^ this general atmosphere of propaganda wiO put 
a check on him. 

(3) In viDages by organising social pressure against iffidt consomp' 

tion and traffic. 

(4) Not only an illidt distUler or drinker must lose an respectabUiQr 

in sodety but he should be treated as a ‘sodal leper*. 

(3) To create this type of feeling in the sodety must be the aim 
of propaganda. 
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(IV) Exiimine existing Legidation:'-- 

(a) The words ‘except for medidnal piuposes’ ia artide 47 ol 

the Coostitution must be pn^iljr interpreted, clarified and 
if necessary—^motfified; the intention (rf exception must be 
akobol us^ while preparing medicines or in dispensing 
medicine*. 

(b) ‘Health Permits’ is a misnomer. These health permits by 

the rich, wdl-to-do classes vitiate the psydiolo^cal ttimoe- 
phere oomidetely. Qghty to ninety per cent of permits are 
in dties. Why? The whde system leads to corruption. 

(c) Those that administer justice must at least have no health pa> 

mits, nor should they be drinkers of ilfidt liquor. 

(d) AU penal laws are only for a small percentage of people and an 

is prohibition law. 

(V) (a) Nothing particular to say. The administrative set up developed 
in Maharashtra State is satisfactory to a great extent. If sug¬ 
gestions in I, II, III ft IV are fdlowed, the tendency to oor- 
ruption will become minimum. 

(VI) Voluntary organisations:— 

(a) Voluntary organisations would alone be useful for propaganda 

by education and persuasion. Govenunent machinery ^ould 
only help financially and by creating facilities for approach 
to the p^le. 

(b) But voluntary organisations must be careful about the sdectioo 

(d a worker. His main qualification must be that be sboidd 
have a Missionary Spirit —ProhilHtion must be the mission 
of his life. He may or may not be even able to read or 
write. 

(c) Constant training of these voluntary workers and check up of 

their work must be organised. 

(VH) Loss of Revenue or cost of enforcement: — 

(a) Both of these are exaggerated; but I would say that if prohibi¬ 

tion is ‘a total war’ against drinking and other vices also 
tendency to crime, it should be met in that slfirit. AH 
modern wars are total wars and so is the war agahist drink* 
ing and other ^ces. 

(b) I would say ‘Plan through probiltition* and not ‘^an or prohibi¬ 

tion’. ^at is after all the ‘objective of Plans’? P^ does 
not aim at having a society advanced only economically and 
industrially but also morally—a new id^ socie^. 

(c) Even looking from a financial point of view.—What does plan 

aim at? It alms at raising the standard of life economiadly. 
Hence unless tiiis drain on the economic life is stopped, me 
standard cannot be raised. 


4»P.C.—34 
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(d) When Government gets one ni^ as revenue, the drinker loses 

four rupees, that means talong instance of Maharashtra 
State; if the liquor revenue vm ten to fifteen crores, the 
sode^ was becoming poorer sixty m>res per year and 
aU this amount q>ent on an unproductive item. 

(e) If this amount is saved tty the society, would not the economic 

standard rise? Would not the peasant and worker be more 
and more self-reliant, upright and socially a mote useful 
factor? Would not he him^ build bis house, do bunding, 
dig a well, buy implements,, a pair of bullocks and have an 
honourable life than by giving him subsidy and Tagai and 
allow his economy to be drained by vices? 


(D) Dr. K. M. Munshi's statement on the New Prohibition Policy 
OF THE Maharashtra Government. 

I am fcH the Confess polity of prohibition. With Dr. Gilder, I co¬ 
sponsored &e prohibifion policy in 1937 when I was Home Minister of 
the then Bombay State. Our policy comprised giving liberal permits and 
educative propaganda and assodating voluntary workers with the enforcing 
agencies. When we resigned in 1939 the policy was scrapped. The second 
lUier Ministry thereafter re-introduced the policy in a very rigid form. 
There was hardly any educative propaganda and there were no voluntary 
associates. 

What goes on by the name of prohibition today is no prohibition at all. 
Every one can get any drinks he Ukes; only he takes them dishonestly and 
often takes spurious and poisonous stuff. Illicit distillation flourishes; boot- 
Itygmg trade has become widespread, attracting ridi and influential perscms, 
posing the danger of its association with criminal interests. 

There are villages in Greater Bombay where illicit distillation takes 
{dace openly and people from the city go freely there to drink. Prohibition 
arie.sts are phoney; so are the Panches. More often than not, a professional 
jail goer is substituted for the actual culprit. Prohibition as it is today, is 
a fraud and make-believe and Chief Minister Sri V. P. Naik deserves con¬ 
gratulations for refusing to be a party to it any more. 

There are certain people observed by the doctrinnaiie prindple of prohibi¬ 
tion, but they forget that it is for the ministries which operate the ^licy to 
see that it is genuinely and effectively enforced, and, if a genuine and effec¬ 
tive policy could not be pursued, it is their duty to scrap it or modify it 
Once the mess is cleared, a genuine and effective polity would be devised 
in the course of time which might save the pety>le and the government from 
pitfalls. 

Prohibition has introduced an element of curmption in the police force. 
Efficient and honest though they are, it would be more than superhuman 
to be able to resist the abundant tm^tion i^a^ in its way while enforc¬ 
ing prohibition and this insidious element considerably ^dangers both the 
efficiency and integrity of the police force. 
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(E) Mbmorandum submitted to the TBk CtaAND Committee by 
C. Achutha Menon, Secbetary Kerala State Council op the 
Communist Party op India. 

Kerala is a State in which prohibition exists in certain parts only, whereas 
in certain other parts there is no prohibition. Hie three dtotricts of 
Cannanore, Ko^ikode and Pal^at together with Chamgahat Talnk (tf 
Trichor district which formed the Malabar District of former Madras State, 
are completely dry. In the former Travancore-Codun area only the ihstrict 
of Trivandrum and two taluks of Trichur district vU Cranganore and 
TbalappQly are prohibition areas. The rest of the entire State is a wet area. 

This state of affairs has been continuing for’a very long time. Successive 
governments have not dared either to extend prohibition to new areas or 
to scrap it in areas where it eidsts. 

It is our considered view that proI)ibition as it exists to-day is a complete 
failure in the State. It has only encouraged illidt distUlation and crime 
without in any way helpmg to raise the moral standards of the people. 
Illicit distillation has become a very widespread cottage industry m all the 
prohibition areas. And this distillation is carried (m with idl manner of 
materials, from used dry battery cells to centipedes. The worst poison is 
served as drink clandestinely. Very often drinks are soM in the form of 
ayurvedic preparations and essences. Those who want to drink resort to 
these hi^y «ieterious things with consequent damage to their healtii. 

From the pdnt of view ot law and order and puUic morals also illicit 
distillation is very harmful. For this trade can be kept up only by biiUng 
on an extensive scale. And that is what is Iwing done regularly. Hm 
social consequences of this organised illicit distillation and brotlegging is 
indescribably barmfuL 

From the point of view emidoyment and finandal resources of the 
State also, the policy of prohitHtion does not seem to be well considered. 
At the time when prohibition was introduced in the former Malabar district, 
it was estimated that about 30,000 people would have lost their job. No alter¬ 
native employment has been provided for them. The only thing tiiat was done 
was to gjve licences to a few of them to tap toddy for manufacturing palm 
gur. This however has been found to be absolutely uneconomic, the price that 
the manufactured product, jaggery,^ is fetdiing being very often less than 
the cost of fuel that is required to convert palm juice into jaggery. If some 
tappers even now continue with this job, it is oecause they use this as a 
cover for tapping and selling real toddy and not sweet toddy. If prohibi¬ 
tion is extended in this State another 30,000 families will be rendered job¬ 
less. This will add an unbearable burden to the already unbearable load of 
unemployment in this State of Kerala whidi is the most densely populated 
part of India and which suffers most from unemployment. The loss to the 
State Exchequer according to an answer ^ven on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly by Government is to the tune of four crores of rupees yea^. 
Government will not be in a position to find alternative sources cff deriving 
income to this extent 

For all these reasons we urge upon the committee to recommend sen^ 
ping of prohibition. 
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The Committed may if diey think fit make lecomn^endationa for the 
pmpose of legulefing and controlling the sale as wefi as the consunq^on 
of liquor. For instance it would be a welcome thing if they lay down 
that beverages with an alcoholic content above, say five per cent or rix 
per cent, are to^be absolutely prohibited, that drinks ^ould Ite sold only bet* 
ween stated hours of the day, say between 10 a.m. and 8 P.M.; that all 
liquor shops shotdd be closed atier 8 p.m. etc. etc. This should or ought 
to be the proper approach to the proUem rather dian complete prohitnfion 
as it now obudns, which has ^oved to be an utter failure. 


(F) A Note submitted to the study team on PRomBmoN at Ahmeda* 
BAD BY SbRI MaGANBHAI DeSAI, Ex-ViCB CHANCELLOR, GuJARAT 

University. 

In regard to better implementation of the national programme of Pro* 
hibition, which the Constitution of India has enjoined to be one of the 
(fitecdye principles of States policy in India, 1 beg to draw the attention 
of the iStudy Team to the fdlowing few pdnts:— 

Art. 47 lays down Uiis princiide. The point I wish to make here is 
that, 

(a) The {mnciple of Liquor Control is an all>woild accepted 

doctrine of State p^cy. No one ever says, liquor etc. shaD 
or should be free like any items of eating and drinking. 

(b) The way to assure this Omtrol by the State is found to be two¬ 

fold:— 

1. on the basis of Temperance, and 

2. on that of Prohibition. 

(c) The Constitution of India lays down that the latter shall be the 

principle of liquor control in India. It shall inform entire 
liquor control enactment in India. 

(d) Therefore, any State Act or law contravening this directive of 

the Constitution of India would be bad, it being against the 
Constitution. 

(e) Though, I admit it will not be justifiable in a Court; but the 

Art. 47 of the Constitution of India which as so prescribes 
that— 

(i) "Prohibition, except for medicinal purposes, is a fundamental 
principle In the governance of the country; (hence)— 

(u) "it shall be the duty the State to apply it in making laws.** 

Hence all Governments in the Land, whether C^tral or regional, should 
conform to and be true to this duty when making laws for Liquor Control. 
The basis has to be Prcdiibition, and not Temperance; and furAer, the idea 
of Income from drink is taboo under the Fundamental Law of our Land. 

Therefore, the State should-prohilnt manufacture, sale, etc. of drink 
except for medicinal purposes; which means, only a permit system under 
medical grounds, shoidd be considered the valid way of implementing Art 
47—directive. 
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This position under the Constitution of India must be codified by Parlia¬ 
ment in the form a suitabfe cmitral' enacimient, (firecting the State 
munents for due fulfilmmit of this prindjple for liquor le^slation. No lav' 
tbould or could^ ctmtravene this doctrine of State policy. Parliament 
pass a suitable law to cover this pmnt!. The Central Oovemment^ owes this' 
Id the Constiriitioh of India. 

In the m^while, the Government India diould inform all State 
Ooynnments in due manner, about the constitutionid' poufion for enacting 
lid^ laws, and' ask tiu^ to examine and amend, if found necessary, thdif 
eating Acts in the lij^t of this position. In shc^ liquor lea^tion in the 
iritole country must be oriented and attuned to this fundaihratal' prindple. 
This is not so today, which tends to vitiate and demoralise tiie im^emanta- 
fion of the Directive Princiide of Prohil^tion pdicy. 

Next to such coordinated le^ative control oriented to the basic policy 
of prohibition which is inevitable and immediately necessary, comes social 
control, which works through building up an atmosphere of social infamy 
for illicit drink and criminal activities associated therewith. I may only say 
that the truth of the Gita adage—utrrrt'rRr wsf: i w 

I hrfds good here as well. 

I may add here that this applies to ideas too— u H twR uO t 

WW: I 

Such power to educate opinion is very relevant here. For example 
persons in lugb places, the V-I-P.*s <>1^: of our land have 

a task to discharge—a duty to perform here. Ideas contrary 
to this from persons of position and authority in hifdi places in Government 
and society tesically disturb the entire climate necessary for due impk^ 
mentation of prohibition laws and demoralise pubUc opinion and Government 
machinery also- Anti-prohibition idetd^es of even V.I.P.’s should not 

S it prestige as they breed insidious resistance to implementation of prohi- 
tion. '^ey should rather set fashions helping the spread of prohibition by 
lending it prestige and honour in society. Unhappily, this asp^ of the case 
is not looked into in any systematic maimer. Rules and Codes of Conduct 
for Govenunent servants, high officials, governors and ministers also might 
be drawn with great profit to the cause. 

Much loose talk goes on, I think, about what is styled as ‘Success of 
Prohibition’. Some naively believe that it means that no one should drink, 
that there should not be illicit drink. I think this is wrong. Just as the 
success of the law for theft, for example, does not mean that there should 
not be any thief—that thievery should entirely cease, and that if there ate 
thieves and thievery goes on, it proves that the law against theft has failMl 
and hence it must go;—^similarly it cannot be said that the law of prohiUtion 
is a failure, because there are people who drink and there is Qlidt tra^ etc. 
in drink. TIus is not to argue that illicit trade in drink is or should not 
be a matter of deep concern and constant dgilance on the part of Govern¬ 
ment. The police powers of the State have to be duly marshalled agidnst 
it, as against any other illegal or penal activity. And this must be done 
tborou^y well arid with afl the deterrence the judiciary can devise under 
a dem^ratic jurisprudence. My point is that it is irrelevant to all^ 
fiillute of prohibition simply because there is illicit drink and trade. Su^ 
a criterion should be held mis-conceived and wrong. 
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Again, it mu^ be noted that illidt distillation and trade is not a product 
of prohibition. As America abundantly shows, illicit distillation goes on 
even under a non-Prohilntion policy. Rather, it gives decent coverage 
perhaps. Therefore, to adduce it as an argument for repeal of Prohibition 
is fallacious, to say the least. In India, we are required, under the Consti¬ 
tution, to d^ with tiie proUem of Alcoholism on the basis of prohitntion 
and not temperance. 

A question is posed about the magnitude of this evil of illidt drink trade 
by bootleggers and other anti-sodal dements in the body politic. And some 
venture to ^eak of it in terms of wild and unbecoming exaggeration, only 
to ^ow that they do not like the State policy for some reason or another 
of their own. It is very often economic viz. loss of drink revenue that 
mostiy comes from the poor, and consequent increase of tax burden on the 
richer classes. Some, in tii^ self-righteousness, raise the cry in the name 
oi respect for law getting away from the sodal mind. 

That an these things have an element of relevance here—there is no 
doubt My point is, that much is being made out wrongly, so as to scare 

S our people from the right path and policy of prohibition. And the 
ess of their exaggeration is both of sudi prejudice and antipathy 
against Prohibition. Party politics also plays undesirable part in some 
cases. 

I may clear myself that, when I say aU that I do above, I do not at all 
mean to be complacent about the bootlegger and his nefarious activities, 
these are not to be construed to suggest repeal of prohibition, but they only 
call for more effident administration of the law. And what is most danger¬ 
ous here is the corruption in the administrative machinery of Government 
b this regard, I may note that this is a common malady to be found in other 
activities and departments of the State also. I mean, this is an evil that 
seems to have beset our people in almost all spheres of our social activities. 
It is, so to say, a national disaster, challenging our very character as a 
people. It wUl be wrong to single out and make prohibition a scapegoat 
for tUs rampant abuse of power. I may say, particularly in re^d to 
drink, tlmt it is cot so much rampant in the general economic life of the 
community, but is surely a case for having more effective control throng 
proper work on the part of Government machinery. The base for such 
effective work has to be a well oriented all-India policy and a coordinated 
plan of sodal and legislative control covering the whole country. Absence 
of tiiis is a subtle agent for much of the fuss that is bdng made by some 
amongst us against prohibition, in spite of the obvious and immense good 
that it has done to our peoi^e. It is rather true that their poverty and 
unemployment are illegally exploited by the drinking higher classes, who 
could pay for their illidt drink. 


fG) Statement submitted by Shbi S. B. Mahadeshwab Genebai. 
Secretaby, the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee 

On behalf of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, I have the 
honour to submit the foUowmg replies on respective points of lefermice. 

I. MAGNITUDE OF ILUCTT DISTILLATION. 

(a) It caimot be denied ffiat illidt (fistillation has existed long before 
the introduction of Prohibition.and that it does exist today. It thus becomes 
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dear that Piohibition is not tbe cause of ilHcit distillatioa, for it besa 
so it would not have existed before tbe introduction of luohibition. 

(b) Tbe extent of illicit distillation can be judged from tbe ""mbfr 
of people drinking. According to tbe survey cartic^ tbe Tata Institutn 
of Social Sciences before tbe introduction of ^bibition, it is piab* that 
10% of the people were drinking in Bombay. Among those drinlring 
there were some who were drinking for the sake of fun m pleasure, tom e 
on occasions for celebration of some festivals, some on medical founds 
some out of baUt for drinking. As a result of legislation for ProbibituHi, 
drinking on festivals as well as drinking for fon or pleasure and sodal drink* 
ing have vanished from social life, though drinking among tbe a dd ic ts cannot 
be smd to have been effectively controlled as those scenes of drinking in 
public streets and brawls (maramaris) have vanished and drinking from 
the back door is visiUe, accounting for illidt duration. Tbe magnitnd^ 
oi illicit distillation, is thus not as great and wide as it was in pre'prohibition 
days. According to the non-officlrd survey it is, surmised that whereas 10 
out of 100 were drinking in pre-prohibition days, today 6 out of 100 are 
drinking, thereby meaning that illidt distillation has also proportionately 
gone down in probibdoo days. I am sorry that the State Government 
bss not obtained official sanction for the non-official survey nor done any¬ 
thing, so far as I know, in tbe matteil in recmit days. If diat is done, I 
am appreciative of it. 

n. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In Uiis reladon. Dr. Umrootkar’s approadi to the subject ^ven in Us 
celebrated Prohibition Journals puUidied for the Government of Bombay 
some yean ago, will be of immense use. From ffiat it may be dear that 
the author bad suggested eradication of the craving for alcobd or drugs as 
tbe k^ to tbe success of Prohidtion. He had dted number of methods 
and suggested homoeopathic approach as tbe effective one for controlling 
craving and eradicating it He has, being a homoeopath himself ^ven idl 
remedies and demonstrated its efficacy in number of cases treated 1^ him. 
He is a spedalist in tbe line and oAered his services for tbe cause when the 
Hon*bIe Shri Morarjibhai bad been the Chief Minister of the Bombay State. 
I have personally seen few cases treated by him. Had tbe State govemmeitt 
adopted his method, it would have cost the Government 100 per patient 
It means that to treat three lakh confirmed addicts in a population of three 
CTores in the State it would have cost the State only Rs. 3 croresin tea years 
time whereas we have spent hundred times more to see that ffie hydra¬ 
headed monster of illicit distillation is not contioDed and still continues to 
exist. I think that he should be consulted in the matter. 

The craving being eradicated, illidt disdllation will, automatically be 
controfied and other malpractices will naturally go down. Bdng convinced 
of this stand, which was appredated by die Hon*ble Shri Morarjibhd’s 
government in tbe State, Dr. Umrootkar started a Centre for Treatment of 
Alcoholism. It was inaugurated by the then Deputy ProhiNfimi Minister, 
Dr. T. R. Naravane and the move was appredated by the Hon*bte Shri 
B. D. Jatti, the then Deputy Minister for Health and subsequently Cldef 
Minister for Mysore. But owing to offidal leffiargy and subsequent changes 
In posifions of these men Dr. Umrootkar did not get as mudi appredation 
and support 



m. WAYS AND MEANS FOR BETTER IMPLEMENTATION. 

<a) ProUNtion Programme is a Gandhian programme and its proper 
ioqsleBaentation is posnbte only througli men who are missionaries of the 
cause. It is obvious ther^re that the executcnrs ot the programme should 
Ib firm id)^aiaers from drink and drugs by Mth. It is the duty of every 
government to see that none who has not a faith in it should be assigned 
any poet in Ae prehibiticm scheme. The latest comment of ‘Kaka Sahib 
Gad^ once a Governor of Punjab and a great beUevM hi Gandhian 
pbilosf^y', ^ that it is pneposterous to have Prohibition Ministers who have 
no faith in it and expe^ results on the success of prohibition from them. 
This should deserve consideration and attention by the Study Team wMe 
de^sing ways and means for effective implementatioa of the prohibition 
programme. 

(b) Non-official agencies in hands of such men oi faith in the Gandhian 
phil^phy, can do a great deal of good. They should be encouraged to 
Mart journals doing inrohilMtioa prop^anda; they should be asked to 
Mart medic^ centres for treatment and cure of alcoholism and ffiey should 
Pe asked to conduct classes in treatment and should be substantially helped 
by the State and the Planning Commission. 

IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR AMENDING LEGISLATION. 

(a) Amendment in legislation should be on the above basis, 'rte 
lepSlation should be so amended that treatment or punishment for drinking 
should be the rule. For offenders appearing again and again, Magistrate 
should have the option to suggest either treatment sponsored by government 
or punishment for the offence of drinking. 

(b) Illicit distillation should be considered a more serious crime to 
be dealt with by either extradition or a fine of not less than Rs. 1,000 and 
punishment of not less than 2 years. This will create a shudder among the 
traffickers of illicit distillation, and those operating it as a business as it 
will frighten men working for it and further make it uneconomic as a 
business. 

(c) Much corruption is prevailing everywhere in the giving of permits 
on medical grounds. So permit system should either be abolished or made 
free to certain classes on certificate from a re^stered medical practitioner. 

(d) To ensure prevention of misuse of alcohol and drugs, heavy penalQT 
should be there against the manufacturers and traffickers. 


V-VI ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP AND COOPERATION FROM 

OUTSIDERS 

We should do well to promote research in eradicating the craving for 
alcohol and treatment of alcoholism. We have done practically nothing in 
this line. Even Gandhiji had said “Medical men can do lot to wean the 
addict from the habit of drinking and drugs”. Government must start to 
help those who have done some work in the line and extend support to 
them. 



vn. C30ST OF ENFORCaEMENT. 

If the above approach is adopted, the cost of enforcement will dwindle 
down with greater research and success in the treatment and eradication cd 
the craving fat alodiol and drugs. 


(H) Letter prom Shri Brahma Kumar R. Bhatt, M.LA., Gujarat 
Praja Socialist Party, dated 23<6-1963. 

1 want to bring the foUowing few focts to the notice of the Q>mniissioii. 

So far as the ideal of probiUtion envisaged in Article 47 of the Const!* 
tution is concerned, I am not opposed to it as sndi. 

So the only question will be whether it is properly implemented in tiiis 
State. 

I believe that the in^ementation of ProhiWtion has become a farce and 
in short the Government shoitid mend it or end it 

I may tell you that an the figures regarding Prohibition offences are 
not with us as no Police Administration Report is given to M.L.A*s in 
Gujarat State yet The mily report given to us was for 1956 and 1957 and 
during this time it was bilingual Bombay State. 

As per tills report the number of prohibition offences detected were as 
under:— 


Whole Bombay State: 


1955 

51530 

offences 

1956 

69229 

offences 

1957 

73445 

offences 


This shows that every year offences increased. 

Affairs in Gujarat 

So far as Gujarat State is concerned it was formed on 1-5-1960. But 
thereafter no Police Administration Report is given to M.L.As and so it is 
difficult to ^ve year-wise figures. But in a book recently given named 
“Gujarat 1962” on page 385, it is stated that “So far as Prohibition is 
concerned 35888 offences were detected during the year 1961-62 as against 
34610 offences during the preceding year”. It means that 1278 more 
o&nces were detected in Gujarat in 1961-62 than 1960-61. 

Figures speak 

Ihe increase in last seven years will be tremendous, because proportion 
of population iff Gujarat and Maharashtra is 1 to 2. So roughly speaking, 
in 1957 maximum of about 24,000 offences ought have been detected, 
while in 1961*62 the figure is 35888. Thus the figure spe^ for itself. I 
believe that the distillation, sale, smuggling and drink of Uquor and of the 
prohibited articles like opium, ganja, charas, bhang and cocaine is going 
on with the full knowled^ and consent or u>nnivance of Police and for the 
safe condua of Butiness, payments are made to them. I do not say that 
an Police officers are corrupt but *Hen there are such persons about whooi 
nobody is in doubt. 
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How this happen ? 

I know of instances where prohibition articles worth thousand of rupee* 
were recovered from a distance hardly 100 yards from a Police Station. 
At one place a car owned by the bootlegger was attached. Recently a 
whole truck load of bottles of wine was caught on Kaira-Ahmedabad road. 
Only on 18-6-1963 eight stiUs were detect^ by police from Ahmedabad 
Qty. This means that if and when police really wants to trace and catch 
these spots it is not difficult for them. 

Significant Resolution 

This feeling about the “Police and Prohibition” is sufficiently reported 
in a resolution passed by the Prohibition sub-committtee of Divisional Deve¬ 
lopment Council of Ahmedabad Division. It is worthwhile to note that 
Chairman of this Committee is Shri Maganbhai Ranchhodbhai Patel, ex- 
secretary of Gujarat Pradesh Congress. This Committee has resolved that 
the instrument for implementing prohibition j.e. the police itself is infected 
with this evil to such an extent that it is impossible to implement prohibition 
through them. The said resolution pointed out three main points; 

1. Im plem entation of prohibition has much deteriorated. 

2- As the evil is wide-spread in police itself, it is not able to en¬ 
force it 

3. So, it should be enforced in police force itself and if it is not 
possible to reconsider the scheme and agency to implement 
prohibition. 

I believe the resolution is significant and speaks for itself. What ia 
die State Government’s reply to this? 

Apart from wine and liquor, so many intoxicating drinks like tinctures, 
thinners, french polish and others are sold. Some of them are even openly- 
sold in the name of medicinal preparations but, used only as intoxicants. 
And thus the whole purpose and objective of prohibition is rendered 
useless. Apart from such drinks things like opium, ganja, charas and 
cocaine are freely sold and those anti-social elements which deal in such 
sales have really become rich during last several years. Such persons also 
take interest in elections and are used as vote-catchers. 

Even in rural areas the distillation and consumption is on very large 
scale but it is less detected, as there is no police in remote villages. 

I propose to make a special menticui about adivasi areas- Adivasis 
are tapping trees and use neera and tari as part of their food. They are 
used to it since centuries. Their standard of living is so low that even they 
eat mahuwa flowers. I think a special consideration should be given to 
this position of Adivasis and if necessary the Act should be relaxed for 
Adivasis areas, if not scrapped. 

Under the above circumstances it is not possible to honestly implement 
prohibition through tihis corrupt administration and the police, which is 
itself infected with the evil. 
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The successful implementation of prohibition is co-related with tte 
clear and neat a dmini stration and honest and sincere and idealistic s^al 
and political workers. I have to state with regret that this is entirely 
missing and hence there is no other alternative but to scrap prohibition. 


(I) Letter from Shri Ishwar Lal C. Desai, Chairman, Gujarat 
Praja SocuLiST Party dated 22-6-1963. 

I was invited to see you personally during your stay in Ahmedabad. 
Due to un-avoidable reason I will not be able to see you. Hence I submit 
the following statement for your Consideration- 

Prohibition ought to be a great boon to me personally because my own 
and only brother was a victim to the habit of heavy liquor d rinking for 
more than a decade and ultimately he lost his life in the crossing of two 
trains. This tragedy proved more painful to me when I heard about it in 
Goa prison in 1956, As such you can well realise I cannot look at the 
problem lightiy or cynically. Moreover I am a social worker mostly work¬ 
ing amongst the masses with a sense of dedication to the cause of the poor. 
So you can trust whatever views I express; I have not allowed them to 
be influenced by my political thinking, or by the logic of opposition 
politics. I have tried to look at this problem both from a modem as well 
as Gandhian point of view. I hope you will excuse me for this personal 
note in the beginning. I have seen the terms of reference for the study of 
the Team and have gone through the questionnaire prepared by it. 

Gujarat is completely a dry area where total prohibition is the rule of 
the day. This is proudly claimed as Gandhiji’s Gujarat and it can alw be 
rightly claimed that Gujarat has a long line of devoted constructive workers 
and a team of ministers with a Gandhian constructive bias. It is not that 
the State is lacking faith in the policy of prohibition and yet I dare say that 
if any cottage industry has flourish^ after Swarajya both intensively and 
extensively it is the home made distillation of illicit liquor. Thanks to the 
rigidity of the law of the State it is now uniformly a decentralised industry 
spread over the remotest villages. The art of distillation is so simple, 
the ingredients are so easily available and the atmosphere is so homely 
that even women and children participate in the process and preparation 
with confidence. They have also leamt to drink and enjoy in homes 
where formerly the evil was confined to the head of the family. 

The preparations are of two types—^for self-consumption and for 
sale. The ingredients are many but the commonly used are black un¬ 
eatable jaggery and nausagar. For rapid fermentations the traders use 
sacchrine and even ammonium sulphate. The drink becomes so poisonous, 
it not only shortens the duration of life, it shatters the health of the addicte 
particularly the poorer classes who have no adequate nutritive diet. 
Leprosy is the common disease in our area of Surat district. 

You will be surprised to know in almost aU areas some particular 
shops have become popular for traffic in black gur and nausagar which 
was once a rare commodity used for plating the vessels. In spite of res¬ 
trictions on gur declared unfit for human consumption having below certain 
degree of sugar percentage, wagons and truck loads of black jaggery 
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come from U.P- and even sometimes they are further processed here to 
make it uneatable. The State is found to be helpless in stopping tbe un* 
desirable imports and the prohibition police squ^ are tired of chepldng 
due to long delayed reports of chemi^ analysers lodated ait very few 
centres. 

Police action is too inadequate to cope with the situation. In the 
early stages of prohibition policy tbe pohoe behaviour was atrocious on 
tbe poorer sections of the society. Then they gradualy became indiflerent 
to the abuses and mal-practices as they became so widespread and beyond 
control as the judiciary took no serious view of the crime. The affairs 
became so legalistic and the moral force behind tbe prohibition policy 
lost its vehemence so much, tiie police practically refu^ to take note of 
the evil. Now they have altered a third stage of associating with and 
sharing in the traffic with occasional raids mostly formal witn the result 
that a regular system of this decentralised industry is working witii either 
police connivance or active assistance. 

This vice is not only corrupting the police staff. It is responsible for 
the creation of new class of anti-social bootlegging criminal habitual 
offenders. This has become a dangerous class in the sodety. Few dare 
to inform the police as their goondaism is so naked and defiant. The 
traffic goes on unhampered with occasional variations in checks. It is 
to measure local consumption either for sale or self in terms of 
gallons. Here I must say those who are punished are generally the 
bottlewalas and not bhathiwaJas. In the jaUs prohibition offenders are a 
big class, and even in this class hardly the habitual traders are found. The 
socially well-placed class addicted is also not found in jails as they easily 
get the permits. 

There are three classes involved in this malpractice—the drinkers, 
the bootleggers, and the bhathiwalas, the last who deserve the severest 
punishment are the least worried because they know the art of circumvent¬ 
ing the law and order set up. 

Now how far our prohibition policy is full of anomaly. On the on© 
hand consumption of harmful drinks is encouraged in the society and on 
the other firm controls are imposed on exploitation of neera trees—either 
of palm or khajuri variety. I will give one illustration. 

Surat district which was generally a toddv drinking area before prohibi¬ 
tion has become an underground liquor and that too of poisonous type. 
Lakhs of khajuri trees capable of giving finest fresh deliciqjis juice best for 
health are controlled and kept idle. They suck the rasas of the land and 
yet produce no juice for the surrouhding humanity. If these trees are 
made free they can give cheap drinks even to the poorest sections—^roughly 
calculating drinks of ten percent food value. It is commonly argued that 
toddy is also an intoxicating drink and as such it should be forbidden. 
Now to forbid toddy neera is almost forbidden to the society except m 
some certified shops mostly in towns. To me this looks like an irrationm 
prohibition policy. What sense is there in prohibiting neera juice which 
oozes out in the early hours in the fear that it may dctenorate mto sour 
toddy in the day time. In that case I fail to understand how jaggery is 
allowed to be sold knowing full well that it is likely to be misused in pr^ 
paratiiMi of liquor. On the contrary toddy is not at all mjunous to health 
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if it is not ftJIy harmless. It is a little intoxicating no doubt but it has 
more food value. Anyhow toddy is a lesser evU while crude preparation of 
illicit Uquor is definitely a poisonous drink. Sweet toddy extracted before 
ten in the morning has only four percent alcoholic element. Many other 
respectable socially approved drinks have even more percentage of alcohols 
Now I ask the planners of pfohdbition policy why deprive the district oi 
its jb^t natural gift of neera juice—cheapest to the poor. These trees 
which grow naturally are forbidden to the small farmers themselves on 
their own lands. Now what surprise is there if prohibition fails in this 
area. 

Lastly in my analysis, the economic factors are also not fully grasped 
in imderstanding this problem. The illegal traffic in liquor will persist so 
long as ^e economy remains poor and employment opportunities are prac- 
tic^y nil. I know one village which is strongly addicted to this practice.. 
It has a bad economy as 7l)00 people live on only 700 acres of paddy 
fields of poor variety and the village has no other industry. Formerly thfe 
village was engaged' in toddy tapping—^the main source of their income. 
Now unless this class is rehabilitated in better economy S.R.P. police 
camps and raids will not be able to stop the abuse. In desperation this 
class becomes more defiant and sometimes violent clashes occur thus 
endangering the law and order situation in the area. Eventuially, it might 
affect the administrative set up in general. 

Regarding psycholo^cal and educational movement I need not repeat 
the usual moraliting on this subject. Psycholo^cal approaches are im¬ 
portant no doubt. But educational progress is no deterrent wW is 
needed is rational and sdentific approach, over and above that, the 
approach of deep human sympathy from the social workers and refcff- 
mers—a moral appeal which can awaken the conscience of the addicts. 
The drunkards are to be pitied and not hated. The state can restram, 
prohibit and regulate but cannot change the morals of a man. For that, 
man must appeal to man. The noble and the brute are both within. 
Gandhi could change the habitual drunkards because he loved the man 
within them so powerfully. 

I. In nut-shell, this is my view. The prohibition policy on liquor must 
continue. It should be a uniform policy all over India but a new rational 
and scientific basis must be found to effectively enforce the prohibition 
laws. 

n. If illegal poisonous liquor drinks are to be eradicated we must 
gradually change the drink habit. There must be relaxation in control on 
toddy trees. Sweet toddy may be permitted and khajuri and palm tiees 
be made universally free for the use of neera. Panchayats may be given 
the supervisory control to see that the proper use is made of neera trees. 
No police action is to be contemplated for regulating and popularising 
neera drink and its preparations. 

ni. Vigorous steps be taken by the state with the cooperation ot 
public men and bodies to root out prq>arations of illicit liquor. Punish¬ 
ments must be heavy of the habitual offenders. To check the use of black 
jaggery firstly inter-state transactions must be checked by the Central 
regulation. Secondly, police with experts be given summary powers to 
stop trade and conff^ate unfit gur. Thirdly, nausagmr be brought under 
strict regulation. 
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Even for the time being, state trading may be resorted to so far as 
•tfaese two commonly used irgredients are concerned. Rigorous punish- 
mmt for the dealers be prescribed. 

IV. Judiciary may be empowered to conduct and decide summarily 
trials on the spot of the offences. Prohibition be taken out of too much 
legal technicalities. 

V. Separate prohibition police force be created of those who have faith 
in prohibition and who are themselves teetotalers. 

VI. Prohibition itself is a great moral, physical and economic gain. I 
am against thinking in terms of loss of revenue to the state to establish a 
great moral reform. But that should not mean that the state should con¬ 
nive at or ignore the existence of a widespread illegal underground trade 
in poisonous liquor which circulate in die widest market untaxeO- Any¬ 
how this anomaly should be resolved. On the other hand khajuri and 
palm trees can be made a source of revenue within limits. 

Vn. For habitual dinkers there is also a remedy. Permits be liberal¬ 
ly given and gradually water may be increasingly added and alcoholic 
content be correspondingly reduced. 

VIII. As for cultural and educational steps I need not elaborate. 
Good ideas must assert and spread. Rational thinking must prevail. It 
must remain a constructive non-political movement Patterns may vary 
according to regional conditions but the basic policy is applied uniformly. 
Dharma is decidedly a force in influencing the morals of a society. Secu¬ 
larism should not mean non-religion. What is needed is not weakening of 
reli^ous hold but sectarian hold. As such I believe a great role is to be 
played by the non-ofiBcial agendes for advancing the cause of prohibition. 
We must also make allowance for certain human weakn^ses and reiriodel 
our policy on a sure psychological ground. A blind policy of prohibition 
will lead us into social chaos. We must be in search rational and 
sdentific policy of prohibition. Dogmas must give way. 


(J) Letter from Shri A. R. Desai, Principal, Sri Kikabhai Prem* 
CHAND College of Commerce, Surat dated 25-6-63 

Although the Committee is largely concerned with the piroblem of 
enforcement of prohibition measures and since the very basis of the policy 
is being challenged today, I would, at the outset dwell on the economic 
and social aspects of this policy. 

1 . Macro-Economic Aspect: 

Prohibition has resulted in reallocation of the consumption expenditure 
in the case of families of the ex-addicts. This reallocation has diversified 
the demand pattern of these families. It is a happy coincidence that 
prohibition is being enforced during a period of rapid planned economic 
development. It should be noted that diversified demand pattern in a low 
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income community has a large ‘moltiplier effects'-^potential. If prohiUtkm 
to be scrappy diversification will shrinic and ‘mult4>lier effects' 
will get 'short drcuited*. This is the fundamental reason adiy a developing 
Backward economy like ours, should slowly extend prohitdtion so as to 
covm: the wh(^ country. 

n. The Budgetary or the Revenue Aspect: 

It is said that prohibition imj^es loss (A exdse revenue, when tbe^ neea 
It the most for financing develc^ment. This too is not true. In fact the 
reallocation oi expenditure in famQy budgets of ex-addicts has resulted in. 
direct and indirect increase in revenues of different types of public authori¬ 
ties. 


(A) IMrect increase in revenue from consumer expenditure taxes: 

1. Of State Governments from sources sudi as the Salfs Taxes, the 
Entertainment Duties etc. 

2. Of local authorities from sources such as licence fees, from commer¬ 
cial establishments such as hotel {H’emises and from cinema theatres and 
from entertainment premises or wheel-tax e.g. on bicycles. 

(B) There is umilarly indirect effect resulting in increase in the tax 
revenue from: 

1. Excises to the Union (and the State Government since they share 
these) due to favourable impact on production as a result of increased 
demand for commodities such as aluminium, brass and copper wares, 
cloth of various' types, edible oils, including vegetable oils, sugar, tea, etc. 

2. From indirect taxes such as the octroi and direct taxes such as property 
taxes on commercial and industrial jM’emises in the case of urbari local 
authorities due to heavier consumption and consequent favourable inq>aa 
ua productive activities in these areas. 

in. Welfare Aspect: 

It should be noted that diversified demand pattern in the case (rf ex¬ 
addicts families during the period of plarmed rapid development implies 
mcrease in welfare content of prograitunes economic development. This 
welfare content is greater in the case of low-income group ex-ad(Ucts. 

IV. The Social Aspect: 

The Sociological implications of prohibition measures ate of greater 
significance than the economic. Prohibition has at least (i) made the lives 
of the women folk and the children happier (U) has considerably increased 
loyaljy between wife and husband (iil) has made father and mother res¬ 
ponsible in a greater measure in regard to care of their chUdren. At the 
same time dninkeii brawls in the villages and in the towns are a matter of 
past history and the people sleep more peac^uUy to-day than in the vret 
days. 

A sociolo^cal survey can only enable us to assess the significance of 
the measures in this behalf. My feeling is that among the lower classes the 
rate, of divorce and rate of female remarriage has declined contideraUy 
after enforcement of prohibition in Surat District. 
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V. Tht Eniorcement Aspest: 

1. It is said {vcddlatioii has led to an increase in crimes of all 9pes^ 
This point of view lacks proper perspective. It is common Imowledge that 
a period of rapid economic development leading to urbanisatioa and increase 
in moiety or human resources create problems of ‘social’ and ‘individual' 
maladjustment. Increase in crimes therefore is due to this social and in> 
dividual maladjustment and not due to prohibition. 


2. It is said prcdiibiticMi measure has led to crimes such as illidt dSs* 
dilation, bootlegging etc. This is another way of saying that the measures 
are not effectively enforced. This has to be admitted to some extent. Proper 
enforcement requites proper dia^osis of the problem. It should be nded 
that urban areas with their relatively higher income level are ‘^centres' 
of all illicit distillation and bootleg^ng. Of course the' rural periphery cff 
the urban areas also breeds these crimes. If therefore a determined attack 
by a ruthless enforcement machinery is made, in urban areas and its rural 
periphery, on the anti-social elements, the problem of enforcement is easy 
cff solution. The out-lying far off rural tracts excepting the jui^e tracts 
and its surroundings do not breed as much of prohibition crimes as the 
urban areas and its periphery do. This spatial dmension therefore of the 
problem of enforcement has to be evaluate in this manner so as to enforce 
effectively the prohibition measures. 


VI. Enforcement Personnel: 

What is lacking for proper enforcement is proper personnel. Illiterate, 
half starved, underpaid policemen recruited from drinking classes in lai^ 
parts of Gujarat necessarily results in lax and indifferent administration of 
prohibition measures. If some deterrent exemplary punishment is meted 
out to the indifferent and the lax amongst them, the Augean stables of the 
pn^lMtion Police establishment can soon be cleansed. 


It should be noted that since most ot the crimes have their ori^n and 
locale in urban areas, it becomes difficult to convince the court as to the 
guilt of the offender in most cases. It is in urban areas that the rich and 
the inffuential help the enemies of law in disproving the charges against 
them. It is a matter of universal experience that it is easier to prove a guilt 
of a crime in a poorer rural society than in an urban society with vast 
inequalities and complex conweb of human and class relationships thereof. 
It is the nature of this complex urban society that most of the culprits in 
prohibition cases escape punishment in law courts. I am constrained to 
remark that the lower cadres of judiciary do not seem to note that a system 
ot ‘professional panchas* in prohibition crimes has come to stay and that 
it is this fact that has ied to acquittal in most of the cases. 

I feel therefore that a detailed effective enforcement programme should 
be worked out in the light of experience of the {wohilntion cases that have 
been recorded so far. 
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(K) Memorandum presented by the Trivandrum District Commit¬ 
tee OF THE Kerala Ayurvedic Mandalam. 

The Committee is fully aware and conscious of the fact that the policy 
of Prohibition properly enforced is of real, lasting and immense benefit to 
the common man. They welcome all measures that Government may adopt 
towards the fulfilment of this noble objective. 

2. But the Committee regretfully wishes to point out that on account of 
the inadequacy of the measures now adopted and pursu^ and of the several 
defects in the practical implementation of the scheme, the worst sufferers 
today are the bona fide Ayurvedic physicians and practitioners. 

3. ARISHTAS and ASAVAS are a group of ayurvedic drugs that are 
the most popular and most useful amongst all ayurvedic drugs for the alle¬ 
viation of human suffering. They are harmless too. The Government, how¬ 
ever, by categorising and listing them along with alcoholic beverages, have 
imposed several restrictive and control measures, which have done more 
harm to the profession and the practitioners than any good to anybody. 

4. ARISHTAS and ASAVAS are not alcoholic beverages at all. It is 
no doubt a fact that they contain a small percentage of alcohol (not ex¬ 
ceeding 3 to 4 per cent), self generated by storage. Nor are they prepared 
in medical practice with the addition of any alcohol or spirit. 

5. Biit in the DRY areas today where prohibition is said to be in force, 
■several spurious liquors made up of poisonous ingredients, which are really 
harmful and injurious to the human organs, are vended as ARISHTAS and 
ASAVAS by unscrupulous traders and manufacturers whose sole object is 
to enrich themselves at the cost of severe distress to the men who seek 
them for such drinks. It is really distressing to note that the licensing 
system now adopted by the Government to regulate the manufacture of 
such spurious drugs, in the name of AYURVEDA, is scarcely good 
enough to ban or suppress such malpractices. 

6. Genuine, pure and unadulterated ASAVAS and ARISHTAS are 
prescribed by real ayurvedic practitioners, only to patients suffering from 
specific ailments.. The dose prescribed is very little not more than two 
■ounces at a time. It excess quantities are prescribed or taken in by any 
patient, the reaction that follows will not be due to the excess or higher 
alcoholic content of the drug but to the excess of other ingreefients that are 
included in them. And no bana fide Vaidyan will ever prescribe an A.sava 
or Arishta for its alcoholic content or effect. 

7. But profiteers and traders, have taken advantage of the existing diffi¬ 
culty experienced by drink addicts to get alcoholic drinks in the DRY areas, 
and started adulterating Asavas and Arishtas, making them highly alcoholic 
and then selling such poisonous drugs at exorbitant prices and reaping a 
golden harvest. The more licensing of these vendors of spurious and 
poisonous liquors misnomered Asava or Arishta will never solve the problem 
nor are the Government eaeer and keen to prevent the manufacture and 
«ale of such spurious and adulterated drugs. The unscrupulous commerdal 
vendors exploit the situation to their maximum advantage, while the bom 
fide Vaidyan suffers financially and the system gets all the stigma for violat¬ 
ing the prohibition policy. 

49 P.C.—35 
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It may be worth noting in this connection that before the law of 
prohibition was introduced in the country, there was never any attempt by 
aby one anywhere in the land to adulterate Arishtas and Asavas or manu¬ 
facture poisonous' drugs and vend them as Arishtas and Asavas. The real 
drink addict could always then get their toddy or other spirituous drinks 
freely in the market and they were not poisonous either and the Ayurvedists- 
were left free to prepare and prescrite pure, genuine and unadulterated- 
Asavas and Arishtas and prescribe them to their patients. 

Prohibitton should either be made cent per cent successful by banning, 
the manufacture of such spurious adulterated drugs or the use of non- 
poisonous genuine alcohol by the drink addicts shodd be allowed. Therelqr 
alone can A 5 airveda be saved and pure Asavas and Arishtas prepared for 
the patients needing such medicines alone. This is the least that should 
be done in the interest of the suffering humanity. Will this be done and 
Ayurveda saved? 


(L) Memorandum submitted by Shri G. Latchanna, MLA on behalf 
OF THE Andhra Pradesh Geetha Parisramika Sangham datei> 
30-7-63. 

We submit the following memorandum for your kind consideration:— 

How “Prohibition” is to be made a success? 

What are the measures required therefor? 

That Prohibition should be made a success in the interests of society, 
particularly the poorer strata of society, is the most desirable consummation 
that any responsible citizen can wish for. The habit of drink is something 
that deranges man morally, mentally and economically. It is age long that 
the habit is gradually growing in its grip over man. There is not one man 
who does not wish the elimination of the evil for the betterment of the 
individual and the society. The whole defect is in the means. 

Prohibition has to be understood in two ways; one in the sense of 
weaning the people from the habit of drink by means other than repression^ 
another in the sense of getting it done by the legal repression. Which of 
them is effective? Or whether both of them together will be useful for 
attaining the desired objective and without sentimental attachment to either. 
Unfortunately for us, we have a history of sentimental attachment arising 
from the fact that Prohibition was a part of the programme of the fight 
for National independence and immediately after independence, prohibition 
was given the form of a legal repression for a noble end. Once ha\d|^ 
been committed to a particular course, and that too in the name of Gandhiji, 
people are mentally finding it difficult to accommodate themselves to the 
realistic idea of the utter failure of repressive prohibition and the need for 
a change in the method. After all, greatness of Gandhian approach consists 
in realising the mistake and owning it and adopting a fresh approach. 'Hus 
simple truth is forgotten and there is dogmatic, mechanical and unreal stick¬ 
ing to something which is a miserable failure and further which has an 
extremely damaging, corroding and poisoning effect on society. Legal 
prohibition has been in operation for the last 25 years ever since 1937 from 
Ae time of C. Rajagopalachari’s Ministry of Madras, It will be only a. 
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lay man that will ask for statistics in proof the fculure of the repressive 
method of prohibition embodied in the Prohibition Acts. Every man irres¬ 
pective of party, group or section has to unanimously adnut that drunkards 
have grown by multiples, that every house is infested with the manufacture 
of Gquor as a cottage indus^ and that women and children also got addict¬ 
ed to it. If only a man can afford to go round a street after 6 P.M., he will 
be having the pleasure or displeasure of seeing riotous revelry or or^es of 
intoxicated men moving about the streets unquestioned and unhindered. 
What was previously a private affair of a fallen man done in secret and in 
the night is now a fiW, open common affair of die society almost as a whole* 
done even in day time everj^here. 

If only one cares to understand the thing objectively as to why there ia 
such a fundamental growth cff this evil, mie finds that prohilndon is the 
main cause for the growth of this evil. But for the ProUlntion Act, this 
evil could not have grown to the gigantic proportions that it has assumed. 
The moral issue has been reduced to the level a mere legal preventioo. 
Who can su^ illicit manufacture when that has become the means of be¬ 
coming a millionaire over night. 

Who is the Prohibition Officer that can stand the temptation of the 
offer of thousands and thousands of rupees for just winking at the illidt 
manufacture? Even if there be an extremely rare, extraorc^arily honest 
prohibition officer, the incorrigible illicit manufacturer knows how to 
organise his trade instate of him. He is employing persons prepared for 
the arrest and a few months imprisonment if ever a conviction follows a 
case. His payments can be so lucrative in view of his profits. Even 
if the higher prohilntion officers are honest, what about die lower staff who 
can be easily bribed to connive at the illicit manufacture or the sale, 
'ne art of illicit sale of liquor has reached a stage of perfection. Hie liquor 
tin is not kept in a house. The tin is always somewhere as an innocuous 
article under the shade of a tree, bush or some such thing. Suddenly, the 
sajpsman and the customer reach the tin and finish dieir tosiness and walk 
away from the tin. Farther, the moral fibre of the sodety is so diat no¬ 
body in the locality cooperates with any hone.st prohiffition official. The 
prosecution must be ba^ on evidence and no disinterested person comes 
to sui^ort the prosecution. On the other hand numerous are the persons 
who work against him and who lend full co-operation to the fiUcit manuffic- 
turer or seller in foiling any raid or prosecuticm. But the illidt nature 
of the whole thing bnm^t females and boys into intimate contact witk 
the process of the operations and storage which get them involved into it. 

What was the position before the Prohilntion Act. When there is 
nobody interested against illicit manufacture and iffidt sale, there used to 
be the licensed dealer under the Abkari Act, who was very much interested 
in the monopoly of his trade and in the prevention of anybody else tres¬ 
passing upon his monopoly. It was that man who used to organise •> 
private ^ice of his own to watch, prevent and to put down any iOlch 
doing. He used to provide and secure the witnesses necessary to suppmt 
a prosecution. So prohibiting every body else other than the Abkari dealer 
from manufacture or sale was dfective under the Abkari Act, while protti- 
bition under the Prohibition Act is bound to be a miserable failure. Fur¬ 
ther, people also used to prefer die well manufactured arrack to the ill- 
manufactured one when that was availaMe lawfully and they could go 
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straight to the shop and take it. Added to the position, there was the 
temperance propaganda also. Of course, the temperance propaganda in 
the days of the British was very little. 

So the temperance propaganda has to be mounted up thousand-fold and 
the private interest in preventing illicit manufacture and sale has to be 
restored. The Government by itself cannot go into every home and hearth. 
The few prohibition constables are nothing in comparison with the immen¬ 
sity of the prohibition problems, the numerous private police of the Abkari 
licensed dealer prepared to face all risks can alone prevent illicit manufac¬ 
ture and dealings of all others. As it is, corruption has become rampant. 
It is no use blaming the officials. Tremendous lot of inducement, easy 
availability of lakhs of unearned rupees, possibilities of earning millions 
of rupees by illicit manufacture and sale and there being nobody inte¬ 
rested against such happening, all these, are the grounds of the absolute 
failure of prohibition. 


This being our experience, we have to choose our methods and have to 
necessarily prefer the method of the Abkari Act, reinforced by highly inten¬ 
sive moral temperance propaganda. Time was when society as a whole 
was deadly against any individual taking to the habit of drinking and used 
to ostracize him from society. Now it has become a fashion and a 
majority of the people are taken to it. So the only means of making pro¬ 
hibition a success in the real sense and spirit, is to abolish the Prohibition 
Act and restore the previous position with any suitable modifications and 
also restore the moral atmosphere prevailing against the drink habit some 
years ago. The present Prohibition Act is a weightage against the weight 
of the moral propaganda because it creates so many vested interests in the 
breach of law and absolutely no vested interest in upholding law. 


Apart from this, millions of tappers have lost their living and are also 
placed in a desperate condition and it is no wonder that they have lent 
themselves in support of the illicit manufacture and sale. Government have 
failed in all promises they made to the tappers for their economic ameli¬ 
oration. Many were the promises at the time of introduction of Prohibition 
and nothing was done. One of the essential measures therefore of making 
prohibition a success, is to wean the tapper communities from the profession. 
We are now finding the educated boys among the community quite un¬ 
willing to go for tapping or manufacture. So educating the boys free up 
to the secondary grade and absorbing them in employment in the services 
is one of the effective methods of preventing the progress of the drink 
habit. 


Above everything else vested interest in the breach of prohibition law 
ieading to sudden riches in which officials and non-officials rich and poor 
can well have fair and attractive shares is a thing which has to be eliminated 
for making real prohibition a success and that can be done only by the abo¬ 
lition of the Prohibition Act and by nothing else. It will be foolhardy for 
any one to persist in a wrong course in thp name of sentiment when facts 
are so much staring in the face. 
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(M) Note submitted by Dr. T. R. Naravane on behalf of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Nashabandi Mandal on the revised policy on Prohibition 

ANNOUNCED BY THE MAHARASHTRA GOVERNMENT 

We have carefully considered the statement of Government of Maha- 
raslitra on its revised policy of prohibition. We have also noted with appre¬ 
ciation the explanations given by the Chief Minister that the changes 
contemplated are mainly intended to curb the increasing illicit distillation 
and bootlegging, that the Government has no intention of changing the 
prohibition law of the State and also that there is no consideration of 
getting additional revenue from the liquor trade. 

While we are one with the Government in its anxiety to stop the tfow 
of the liquor through illicit distillation and promise support for measures 
intended to vigorously put down such anti-social activities, we are cons¬ 
trained to state that the details of the changes that are proposed to be 
made are likely to defeat the very good-intentioned purpose. 

The total effect of all the changes contemplated, we are afraid, will be 
(1) to ^ve respectability to alcoholism which fortunately does not exist 
to-day; (2) to create temptation for the younger generation; (3) to induce 
those thousands of poor workers and villagers who have left drinking for 
the last 14 years, again to be victims of this evil; and (4) to make it more 
difficult for socid reformers and organisations to carry on the work of per¬ 
suasion. All this ultimately is likely to result in a vast increase in total 
consumption of alcoholic drink rendering the prohibition law totally ineffec¬ 
tive. 

Our reactions to the various detailed changes proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment are as follows:— 

1. 3.5 per cent alcoholic content is a very doubtful factor, since 

experience shows that the alcohol content tends to increase 
with increased quantity consumed and as time passes. Be¬ 
sides, this will encourage all sorts of unhealthy drinks coming 
in open market which will be diffcult to check. A new class 
of vested interests manufacturing and trading in such drinks 
will be created. Toddy and such beverages are generally 
consumed, by poorer people thousands of whom have left 
drinking during last 14 years. They are likely to turn to 
drinking again. 

2. Liberalisation of permits. This is just giving a license to permit 

holders to misuse the permits and a good source of income 
to private medical practitioners. It will be open even to 
those who are not drinking, to take i^rmits either to sell 
and make money or just oblige their friends and relatives 
who may not be entitled. It may also be very difficult to 
strictly enforce the different age limits proposed. 

3. Illicit distillation is not likely to come down as it will continue 
for the benefit ol non-permit holders and to add to the quota 
of permit holders. There will still remain sufficient scope, 
incentive and margin of profit for illicit distillers, to elimi¬ 
nate whom the new policy is said to have been suggested. 
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4. Legal alcoholic drinks coming in such large quantities in open mar¬ 
ket would make it well-nigh imipossible tor the Police to detect and prove, 
crimes of illicit distillation trafficking or excessive drinking. 


<N) Memorandum submitted by Dr. G. S. Kasbekar, Managing 

Director, Hindustan Antibiotics Limited, Pimpri, Poona on 

17th June, 1963 

One has to see the atmosphere currently prevailing in industrial estates 
if one has to really gauge the effect of prohibition. Prior to its introduc¬ 
tion these industrial estates be they in big cities or in mofussals, were al¬ 
ways an open exhibition of poverty, dirt, misery, unruly domestic and group 
quarrels. Not a night would pass without a major anti-social event, the 
root cause of which was excessive indulgence in alcohoHc drinks. The 
pay packets reaching home if they reached at all were small and there 
was complete neglect of family and children. Schooling of children was 
utterly neglected and the colonies were full of irresponsible vagabond 
urchins. 

I have seen with my own eyes a complete transformation taking place 
in these very industrial estates with the -very same inhabitants after the 
introduction of prohibition. The enforcement was also in step following 
each stage of introduction of prohibition. Today in these industrial estates 
there is a much greater degree of peace and harmony and the social life 
of the families is very much more normal. The Estates are clean and the 
residents take pride in the fact that their children are coming up as good 
citizens. 

What I have described above is the general picture of any colony. 
There are bound to be exceptions amongst the residents who are bold 
enough to break the prohibition rules and induce others to do so. All that 
I can say is that their number is extremely small and even these operate 
within the four walls of their own houses. It is rare to find one of these 
in the open public. If proper vigilance is shown in discouraging and curb¬ 
ing the activities of these antisocial elements, they will not flourish. In 
the last few years they have not flourished beyond to a linuted extent and 
it is for the law to see these are completely uprooted. If the hand of law 
is bold, firm and impartial, I feel the entire population of the colony will 
give them the support they need. 

Compared to the organised worker in the cities, the rural worker is very 
much less exposed to these illicit activities and it may be taken that the 
effect of prohibition on him has been nothing but good. 

So far as the middle and upper classes are concerned, the drinking 
habit amongst these developed in the period between the two world wars 
and particulaily during the second world war. It was a habit more for 
a show off and did not have a deep rooted base. Introduction of prohi- 
trition has come in time so far as these groups are concerned as it has 
definitely kept the drink away from the younger generation. It was not 
uncommon to see the young college students and the youth of the country 
fpdnl g ing in alcoholic drinks particularly in big cities. It was good prohi¬ 
bition made such drinks unaccessibld to them. They have never gone 
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back to them or stoop low to indulge in its illicit consumption—certainly 
not on any measurable scale- The cultural bactoound and the high familv 
traditions are a great deterrent to such thou^ts and these factors will 
ccmtinue to influMice these classes for years to come. This is Mrlv res* 
ixmsible section of the society and there need not be the same ri^ty in 
the application of prohibition to these classes. A more liberal issue of 
permits with a deterrent by way of high price would effectively meet the 
objectives of prohibition for these groups. 

I would, therefore, conclude that prohibition has definitely done a large 
volume of good to the low paid working dass population and their families, 
and if anytiiing. it has helped in raising their standard of living. If there 
have been a few drawtracks in the implementation of the scheme, they 
must be overcome, as the overall good of a large number cannot be allowed 
to be sacrificed for the failings of a few. 


(O) Memorandum submitted by Sbrvashri A. Georob Chadayammuri 
AND C K. Kesavan on behalf op the Kerala State Chbthu 
Thozhilali FBDERATI(»( 

The organization we rejnesent, Wz., the Kerala State Chethu Tbodiilali 
Federation is the most representi^ve organization of the toddy taiq>ers in 
the State numbering about 18,000. Along side these tappers, there are 
others. Viz., salesmen shop asdstants, transport workers etc., numtwring 
about 12,000 engagz^ in me transport and sale of toddy who also will be 
adversely affected!^ the introduction of prohiUtion. 

. Past experience has definitely estaUished that the introduction of prohi¬ 
bition oprQpting of the families of thousands of tappers and allied 

workers and throwing them on die streets forcing even the women and 
^children of tU^ familie s to the most heinous immoral modes of exis¬ 
tence. The promise of alternative employment for thc^ displaced wor¬ 
kers have been proved to be a deluaon if not a conscious decdt^ In a 
democratic state, where millions of unemployed are eageriv awtdting a 
chance for employmmit, such promises of alternative emi^yments, eiwn 
though made in good foith cannot be redeemed. When one finds such 
promises bmng repeated even after successive failures to redeem them, 
the very botuhfides behind these promises are apt to be questioned. Today 
nob(^y takM these promises seriously even though emanating from the 
highest quarters. The toddy tappers have their families and their social 
life to safeguard. Prohitntion is the challen^ looming before them. So 
they have resolved, in successive, well attended, and fully representative 
conference to resist the introduction of this scheme whatever foe cost. 
'Being organised, led by a well knit organisation hatdng e^>erience of 
strug^es, they are in a positibn to redeem this resolve. It will be really 
tragic if foe state in its enthusiasm for prohibition deddes to resort to 
yfoysical force to implement this dubious reform. 

If foe very introduction is accompanied by so much misery chaos and 
immorality, the experience of implementation is still worse. Actrauy 
alcoholism is on foe increase in foe dry areas. Injurious dri^ have been 
introduced, illidt disti^tion and bootlegging are thriving industries m 
these areas. Most poisonous stuff is sold as liquor secretly by women and 
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children resulting in the most abject moral denudation, engendering disres¬ 
pect for the rule of law. It is unnecessary to elaborate all these in detail 
here. The very fact that after 16 years of unchallenged sway of this 
experiment, the Government was forced to appoint a study team to suggest 
ways to make prohibition effective speaks for itself. Prohibition remains 
a self confessed failure. 

These abuses have spread from dry areas to wet areas also. Based on 
the policy of prohibition the Government considers the Abkari as only a 
source of revenue and tries to squeeze as much out of it as possible. The 
Abkan Contractors who aid the shops are interested only in the profit they 
make. This has resulted in raising the price of liquor to prohibitive levels, 
making them beyond the means of the common man. So he goes in for 
cheaper types of intoxicating drinks. Thus, all the poisonous stuff pre¬ 
valent in dry areas finds a market in wet areas dso. 

Thus mth the acceptance and implementation of the present prohibition 
policy by Government, a far more dangerous monster has reared its head, 
with the result that the Government is now faced with two evils, instead 
of the one previoudy. To combat this twin evil a totally different ap¬ 
proach is needed. 

The first and foremost thing is to acknowledge that this drink evil, if 
it is an evil, is a universal one and not an Indian pecunately. Once this 
is accepted it can be easily seen that this cannot be tackled by India alone 
in isolation. Eyen while we go full blast ahead with prohibition we are 
forced to permit for competitive reasons, liquor supply to I.A.C. Further 
to encourage tourist traffic, which we badly need, we are forced tO' 
accommodate alcoholism amongst the tourists. As long as our neighbour¬ 
ing states are not dry, alcohol is bound to flow into . India from these 
sources, because alcoholism is a human trait. Hence it follows that this 
has to fought on a world scale. Whatever might have been the condi¬ 
tions in the past, such a world wide campaign is possible today under the 
auspices of the U.N.O. If India, one of the highly respected and valued 
member states of the U.N.O., takes the initiative in the matter the day will 
not be far off when a concerted action could be organised on a world 
scale. In step with this activity India could safely move towards prohibi¬ 
tion avoiding the present type of pitfalls. All independent steps so far 
taken by the various state governments in India towards implementing 
prohibition should till that time be suspended and the entire attack wnccn- 
trated in fighting illicit distillation bootlegging and spread of poisonous 
drinks. 

The second important thing is to admit that alcoholism is a human trait 
and that there are injurious drinks and non injurious drinks- Toddy 
falls in the latter category. It is not only not injurious, but has also food 
value. Hence such drinks as toddy which contains only less than 10 per 
cent of alcohol should be removed from list of prohibited liquors and 
allowed access. 

The entire outlook of the Abkari department, as also the style of their 
functions require modification. Toddy taverns and toddy shops are coe 
ducted in the most filthy manner, where decent people find difficult to 
enter. Just the opposite is the case in England and other developed coun¬ 
tries where pubs are considered places of public resort. Keeping these 
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places dirty and indecent only encourages private and illicit sales. It 
should be made incumbent on the Abkari officials to see that these places 
are housed in good buildings and kept tidy and attractive, and that the 
stuff supplied is pure and unadulterated. 

Today Governments consider Abkari a mere fiscal arm set up to gather 
the maximum revenue possible. This attitude should be modified. The 
main thing should be to make available to the consumer the unadulterated 
stuff at prices within his means. This would mean that the Government 
exercise some self restraint in the matter of rentals. The communist 
Ministry in Kerala had conducted an experiment on this line by farming 
out toddy shops to tappers co-operatives on negotiated contract. This had 
worked well. It will not be beyond the capacity of the various state 
governments to formulate some scheme whereby this end is served. 

In conclusion we suggest that the scheme of prohibition as at present 
formulated be scrapped so that the abuses can be effectively fought and. 
ground prepared for a real attack on the actual evil. 


(P) Memorandum submitted by the Estates Staff’s Union of 
South India, Muttapalam 

Introduction of Toddy Shops and increase of Arrack and other liquor slurps 
in the Plantation Districts—-Adverse consequences 

I have the honour to submit this memorandum on behalf of the Estates- 
Staff’s Union of South India which represent 99.999 per cent of the staff 
working in all the planting districts of Kerala and the adjoining States of 
Madras and Mysore. The staff in the plantations, generally, hold consi¬ 
derable influence over the labour force and therefore this memorandimi 
represents the whole working class in the plantations of South India, with 
particular reference to the planting districts of Devicolaia and Peermade 
in Kerala. 

The Planting Districts of Devicolam and Peermade are two main centres- 
comprising a chain of estates where nearly two lakhs of workers and 
a considerable number of staff are employed. Though these were not diy 
areas, till recently one could not find liquor shops throughout the districts, 
and hence the social and moral life of the working population were main¬ 
tained on an average standard. Of late, the position has totally changed, 
and that too after the opening cff additional liquor and toddy shops at 
various centres. The introduction of toddy shops is a new venture which 
was unheard of in the plantations from time immemorial. It is heard that 
Government have launched this measure with a view to augment its 
revenue, but no significant gain, it appears, has been derived from it as 
anticipated. Apart from the so called monetary gains of the Government, 
the highlighting feature of this new measure is, that it has amply contribut¬ 
ed to the degeneration of social life among working class in these areas. IT 
one has to walk a mile throu^ these areas, it is not difficult to encounter 
at least a dozen drunkards with dreadful weapons. Violation of law and 
order, it seems, is a common feature. Miscreants are mounting up, hooli¬ 
gans are on the increase ana law-breakers are rampant; all ffiese facto/s 
contribute the boosting up of immorality among the worldng class. 
Workers are freely and frequently indulging in all sorts of violence in 
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spite of the intervention of the police force. The worst affected people 
who are subjected to all sorts of trials and tribulations at the hands of the 
intoxicated workers, are the members of staff. For a plantation staff, 
peaceful life on the estate has become an impossible thing and this has 
given cause to hamper the activities of out organization. 

All these factprs would show that the introduction of additional liquor 
shops including toddy, have created a sense of insecurity among th@ popu¬ 
lation and declining of the moral standards, at large. This may look strange 
and awkward to the lofty ideals enunciated by the Father of the Nation 
on prohibition and also runs counter to the very principles and spirit of 
prohibition movement propounded by our national leaders. 

Therefore, by submitting this memorandum, I, on behalf of the Estates 
Staffs Union of South India, have to request you to kindly give serious 
consideration to this aspect of the problem and advise the state Government 
to effect prohibition in this area or at least issue a direction to take away 
the newly introduced toddy shops which are the basic cause for the deran¬ 
gement of social life in these areas. 

I once again request that serious consideration may be given to the 
points I have stated in this memorandum. 


XQ) Letter from the Hony. Secretary of the Nava Jeevan Mandal 

DATED 29th July 1963 forwarding surveys undertaken of 

THE CONVICTS UNDERGOING TERMS OF SENTENCES FOR VIOLATING 

PROHIBITION OFFENCES 

SAMPLE SURVEY 

The survey was undertaken at the request of the Tek Chand Committee 
to find out the difference between the condition of illicit liquor traffic »s 
obtained in 1957 (vide report on the survey of prisoners convicted under 
the Prohibition Act) and in 1963. 

The survey was begun on the 2nd of July 1963 and finished on the 
.:19th of July, 1963. 

In all 103 prisoners were examined out of which 31 were women. 

The selection was made from convicts about to be released and from 
convicts undergoing imprisonment and also from undertrial prisoners, to 
discover their attitude to illicit liquor trade. 

This number was divided into following categories:— 

(1) Drunkards 

(2) Carriers 

(3) Distillers (1. owners—2. artisans). 

Every day the number to be interviewed was assembled at one place 
and were explained about the puq)ose of the interview. They were told 
that the interviewer was conducting a fact-finding survey and were also 
assured that the law had nothing to do with this work. They were also 
informed that the interviewer did not require any specific names of persons 
,and locations involved in the illicit traffic. This preliminary briefing put 
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them at ease and at the time of the interview they had no inhibitions but 
there was—reapproachment between the interviewer and the prisoner. 

Drunkards: 

Total No- 33, including women. They belonged to the following age 
groups:— 

16—25 25—40 above 40. . 

8 19 « 

Youngest was a drunkard 18 years old and the oldest was 70. 

When asked as to circumstances under which the first glass was drunk, 
the reply invariably was either friends, bravado and easy access to liquor 
round the comer. Not even one arrested for drinking belonged to the 
class dealing in illicit liquor traffic. 

There are habitual drinkers amongst them but when they are arrested 
they are either for distilling or for carrying liquor. For an illicit liquor 
trafficker, to be arrested as a dmnkard is considered to be an insult to 
his exalted profession. 

There was no penitence on the face of the drunks. There was no 
desire to reform. Imprisonment had had no effect on them. Drunkarib are 
a liability on their families. God help the family where a drunkard is the 
breadwinner. These convicted drunkards were extreme casM. A larger 
number was convicted since 1957 survey but if compared widi the figure 
of total numter of prohibition offenders the percentage remains constant. 
Prohibition has acted as an incentive to drinking. Prohibit a child sweets 
.and it is bound to hanker after it and get it by hook or crook. 

When asked about the availaWUty of drink the reply was always by a 
counter question “where is it not available?” We were told that it was as 
easily available as a cup cA tea in a comer hotel. The liquor booth has 
become a necessary part of a locafity, as much as a hotel, a hair cutting 
saloon or a grocer’s shop is. We were also told that neany two hundred 
lo three hundred persons including some women drink in those pubs. 

No doubt there are less number of dmnks found on the road as com¬ 
pared with the volume of illicitly brewed and the number of people 
drinking. This perennial streani of liquor does not find its way into the 
drainage but definitely goes down parched throats. The reason for this 
less-drunks-on-the-road anomaly is, that very few drinkers saturate them 
selves with drink. They need not do it as drink is easily available at any 
tim<» and place. This also is a phenomenon peculiar to places where there 
is no prohibition and bars are legally open. 

In the pre-prohibition days a drinker used to slink in and out of a pub 
even when it was licensed. He was afraid of social ridicule but now the 
attitude of both the drinker and the public is changed. The dmnkard 
staggers out of the pub in broad-day light and swaggers away. The public 
pities him. The dmnkard is confident of protection from the law enforce¬ 
ment agency as much as a law abiding citizen is of getting protection of the 
law in case of necessity. The pub owners guarantee their customers pro¬ 
tection. 
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None of the drunks belonged to the tribes where drinking is a tribal 
or a family custom. 

Most of them were from the lower income groups. Only two were 
educated and had decent employment. Two of the women drinkers were 
of easy virtue. 

The drunkard is not bewildered when convicted. He is sure of getting 
the sympathy of the public as the public have come to a definite conclusion 
that he is a product of prohibition. He is not in the least worried over 
his future. Some other practical way than imprisonment must be found. 
Carriers 

Total number-49. They belonged to the following age groups; 





16-25 

25-40 

above 40 




21 

22 

6 

Ovt of this total scape goats (28) 

• 

• 

17 

8 

3 


These scapegoats who had never committed any crime except of r unning 
away from their home town belonged mostly to the Borstal age group. 
TTiey were ever ready to be reached safely back in the family-fold. The 
modus operandi of the illicit liquor trade touts was unimaginatively uniform.. 
These victims were marked out and accosted at the railway station or recnut- 
ed from hotel boys who did not belong to this place. A kind word, a pat 
on the back and a couple of rupees did the trick. The victim became a 
carrier just to obUge his benefactor and arrest followed. Eighty five per 
cent of the whole lot of carriers was made police fodder and landed in 
prison. Formerly the touts at least allowed a couple of days to gain th# 
confidence of their victim but now the operation was instant. In most cases 
they were promised to be sent home by the Aid Siociety. They would not 
allow the Society to contact their anxious parents. They were afraid of 
losing face for ever in their community. 

Out of the remaining 21, fourteen belonged to the age group of 25—40. 
Most of them were repeaters and were determined to return to their 
former masters, not out of fear for their life (which was the case in 1957) 
but for voluntary reernployment. That was the only gainful employment 
possible for them. Thiey were unfit for any other job. On the contrary, 
(hey were worried, lest their former employer might not accommodate them, 
as there was no dearth of candidates to fill in their vacancies. Some of 
them worked both as carriers and salesmen in retail shops where two hun¬ 
dred to three hundred customers were taken care of daily. They informed 
us that the owner at least cleared 500 p.c. profit. 

These carriers have to be very resourceful and have special aptitude for 
adventure and be ready for imprisonment any time. Their daily wages are 
Rs. 2 or 3 per day, all found, no legal aid. If legal aid is promised 
then only rupee one per day, all found, was given. 

There is unemployment in this trade. It has taken roots- When asked 
as to what they would do if prohibition was lifted, they solemnly told us that 
BOW there was not much difference between normal wages in other indus¬ 
tries and the liquor trade. The thrill of adventure has remained the only 
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attraction. They told us that they might then divert their attenion else¬ 
where but not to the humdrum daily grind. These carriers play a very 
exciting and vital role in the illicit liquour organisation as the venue of illir.it 
manufacture is shifting to the villages round about a big city. The liquor 
is carried to the retail shops on bicycles, in motor cars or big trucks by 
lepers or individuals very ingeniously concealed. In some cases even 
trained horses were used to carry liquor. It is very difficult to manufac¬ 
ture it in big cities except in government owned vacant plots. In villages 
lot of land is not owned by private owners. In a raid only the stills are 
seized and it is increasingly difficult to prove ownership.. Reports of 
cinematic chasing of liquor-cars or cycles by the police through crowded 
streets endangering human life and property is almost a daily occurrence. 

Out of the .total number of 49, thirtyfive were illiterate. 

Only thirteen had their relations who were not dependent on them. 
None of them were educated. They were cheerfully undergoing their sen¬ 
tences with malice towards none. They very stoically accepted their impri¬ 
sonment as a necessary hazard of their profession. 

Distillers: Total No. 25. 

Out of 25: 15 were workers 

10 owner distillers. 

These worker distillers were getting Rs. 3 or 4 per day all found If 
the distiller was exceptionally good he was getting Rs- 4 per day. The 
profits were as usual 500 per cent to the employer. When asked'as to why 
they did not ask for more wages when the owner was making such enor¬ 
mous profiis, the reply was that any number of skilled workers were avail¬ 
able. In the last seven years the condition in the trade is radically changed. 
The gold rush is over and it is just like any other normal trade. It has 
almost taken roots. Most of them were repeaters and had decided to 
return to the profession and were arrested due to rival gangs squealing or 
the owner failing to ^ve the instalment (Hapta) to the police. Viffieo 
asked whether the owners were worried if they did not return to them 
for work after release, the reply was that the owners were not in the least 
worried. In the last survey it was found out that these ex-prisoners 
always went back to the owner through fear of physical assault or even 
liquidation by his agents. The owner was also afraid of the ex-employ» 
turning informer. We were told that the owner now felt quite safe on tliis 
point as the police already knew the existence of every still, and there was 
nothing left to inform them about. 

Most of these had their relations but were destitute and had not p«t 
by any money. 


Owner distillers —10. 

Out of the total of 103 prisoners examined, distillers who were the 
chiefs in ttiis illicit trade were very hard to get. The long arm of the law 
reached them only when a human life was taken. Many of them are serv¬ 
ing life sentences for murder. We were told that there were financiers 
who lived in bungalows, had cars, backed these distillers and had remote 
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control over the business and had lot of cash to spend. Some of these dis¬ 
tillers were ex-govemment servants. They had made the use of the first¬ 
hand knowledge they had about this trade when they were in office. 

Statements given by distillers and retail shop owners throw lot of light 
on existing conditions in the trade. Liquor trade is organized on a vast 
scale. There are pitched battles in the streets between rival gangters. 
Human life has no value. The knife is the supreme argimient. Muscling 
in on each other’s territory and hi-jacking of goods belonging to rival gangs 
does not go unpunished. This leaves in its wake a series of revenge 
murders. Anti-social activilies and violence is taking deeper roots. Most 
of them had families and had saved money but the lion’s share in most cases 
had gone for their defence and their families were left almost destitute. 
Two of them had passed their school final. Their families knew of their 
activities. .~ 

Most of the distillers were arrested as either they were defaulters or 
did not pay up when asked for more protection money. 

Women prisoners: 

Out of the 103 examined 31 were women. Their age group was as 
under:— 

Age group 16—^25 25—40 Above 40 

2 16 13 

Out of these, seventeen were widows with chUdren to bring up. In some 
cases there were more than four children. 

These women were mostly from cities. They had entered this profession^ 
as a last resort. The reasons were purely economic. 

Most of them were carriers. 

Three of them had their own stills in fields. They were from villages. 
They were arrested as the instalment was not given to the police. 

Three couples were serving time for distilling. Most of them were 
distilling liquor or dealing in it because it was their tribal custom. 

r 

Almost all the widows who were from cities were scrupulously careful 
not to let their school going children know about these illegal activities. 
They educated tliem, fed them with the proceeds of these activities but 
took care not to contaminate them. 

Law and Order: 

All the 103 prisoners inteviewed, without a single exception, came out 
with statements that the police are given fixed instalments as protection 
money. The distillers, retail shop owners and also the carriers were un¬ 
animous on one point that there was not much profit left in this business 
as the cream was taken away by the police. These statements were also 
made by die prisoners at the time of 1957 survey but were not taken into 
account as the survey was for suggesting ways and means for rehabilitation 
of prisoners convicted under the Prohibition Act. 
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The following is the schedule of protection money given to the police:— 

Money given monthly as instalment by a still owner (UstiUing four gallons, 
per day to the police station in his area:— 


RSa 


90 

Inspector 

30 

Sub-lnspector 

30 

Flying Squad 

40 

Special Branch. 

40 

Cycle Scout. 

^5 

Traffic Police. 

50 

General Police. 
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The city is nearly besieged by more than hundred stills- The amount of 
money involved simply stagers one’s imagination. These gangsters have 
neither any fear of the pouce nor any respect for them. Pitched battles 
between the boot-leggers and the police have become quite frequent. We 
have taken note of this, simply because, without a single exception all the 
prisoners interviewed testifi^ to it. In the absence of any corroborative 
evidence to support it we refrain from passing any remarks thereon. It is 
for those in authority to verify the truth or otherwise in these averments. 

Sotne figures: 

Admissions in the Yervada Central Prison, Poona, from January 1962 


to December, 1962:— 

Total admissions.6661 

Admissions under the Prohibition Act . . . 2177 

January 1962 to December 1962 

.Adolescent prisoners.1774 

Under the Prohibition Act. 511 


Total population of the prison varies betweea about 2500 to 2700. 
From 2tut July 1963 to llth July 1963. 


Total number of No. of admissions Total No. of releases 

admissions under the Prohibi- Prohibition Act. 

tion Aa. 

165 63 125 ?4 


On an average six new convicts convicted under the Prohibition Act 
were admitted per day while five were released. 
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This anti-social element i.e. five per day was again in for ciiculatioii 
amongst their former haunts. Per year 1725 ex-prisoners were let loose 
without any effect on them of jail life. This impnsonment was not refor¬ 
mative, on die contrary, they came out better informed i-e, contaminated 
by other criminals in new ways and means of anti-social activities. They 
came out as graduates with neither any fear of jail nor of the society in 
wluch they moved. They should be classified and placed in different 
prisons, and while undergoing their punishment they should be given instmc- 
tion and training in some useful trade. 


Rekirt on Surveys conducted by Shri Achyut G. Ranade, Hon. 
'Liaison Officer, Yervada Central Prison, Poona made in 1957. 

One hundred intended of released prisoners convicted under the Prohi¬ 
bition Act were taken within a period of nearfy two months out of v^ick 
20 were women. 

On an average 10 to 12 priscmers convicted under the Prohibition Act 
-were released every day from the Yervada Central Prison. Poona, total 
releases being in the neighbourhood rff twenty. 

The offenders of both sexes were divided under the following categories:-^' 

(1) Drunks 

(2) Distillers and Traffickers 

(3) Carriers 

'Only one each from among the drunks and distillers and three from the 
carriers could be interview^ It was much eaaer to get carriers than 
drunks and distillers. 

INTERVIEWERS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS: 

A Liaison Officer (deputed by the Social Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay) and a representative of ‘Nawajeevan Mwdal’ w 
wm-king tog^her inside the jail for the welfare of the inmates, mthout ip- 
fringing the Jail Manual. This type of work creates a sort of confidence in 
the prisoner in the work of the veJuntary agency as well as the liaison 
work. They do get a feeling that there will be someone to look up to 
after the completion of their sentence. TTiey know that they won’t be left 
to their own resources after rdease. 

The liaison officer has already subnutted his report to the Director of 
Social Welfare, with full statistical data and some observations and 
suggestioiK. The limson officer bwng a Government servant is bound by 
rules and regulations, naturatiy the suggestions and observations he makes, 
are made with some reservations. 

On the other hand, a representative of a voluntary agency can make 
them without reservations. He has of course the freedom but not ti» 
licence. Thus this report should not be treated as a criticism of the prohi¬ 
bition policy of the Government. The comidier has to take into account 
die results of prohilrition, as he has to deal with only ex-convicts, ronvict^ 
under the Prohibition Act and report on their rehabilitation. He hM to 
refer to the evidence he gathers in his interviwvs. Thc» references should 
be treated in their iwoper context and not as isolated references. 
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Drunkards 16 (Men 14; Women 2) 

Out of a total number of 100 cases fourteen were drunkards and their 
sentences ranged from three to six months, sentences yarying according to 
the number of times the oSence was committed. Most of them were not 
found drunk or disorderly in public places but were reported to the police 
not out of sense of public duty but due to private quarrels. 

BACKGROUND DISCUSSION: 

An individual convicted under this Act looks bewildered even at the 
time of his release. He is unable to grasp that he has committed an anti¬ 
social act, as it is ingrained into him since his childhood days that offences 
^like theft, pickpocketing or physical assault and other acts of violence, i.e,, 
offences against person and property are alone anti-social. He is sunjtiy 
I unable to understand as to why an act which can be social on one side of 
'.the line in the same country, should be considered an offence on the other 
'Side and land him in jail as a common felon. He feels that it is not ^ 
who has wronged any one, but that he is wronged, not by the society io 
which he moves but by the authorities. He bears a grudge against autho¬ 
rity and thus the seeds of disrespect for law and order are planted into 
him. 

He knows and has experienced too that society, the very people who 
'Will give a chase to a thief, a pickpocket or a molester of women and hunt 
!him till he is caught, these very people will spontaneously co-operate to 
reach a ‘drunkard’ safely home. This is a most usual reaction of tii« 
man in the street, as he treates ‘drunkenness’ as a chronic disease which the 
drunkard is suffering from and which will affect him alone and not as a 
dangerous epidemic which will ravage the community. 

In most of the cases it was found that the bottle was either a life giver 
"to a physically tired worker, elixir to the sick or a necessary part of a 
ritual. 

^SUGGESTION FOR REHABILITATION: 

No doubt, imprisonment has compulsorily separated a drunkard from 
his bottle till the period of his internment and he has learnt to live without 
it, but it leaves lacerations caused by jail life on his mind. He does 
not lose his face in the society he moves in, as it has not accepted 
' “drunkenness** as an offence against its code. He has recourse to the 
bottle again in order to drown his bitter memories. He becomes more 
cautious and the people round Wm protect him through pity.^ A ‘drunkard* 
should be treated as a medical case. He becomes an alcoholic and deserves 
special treatment and care. Persuasion and not jail alone will help reha- 
l^itate him, as long as the community to which he belongs does not treat 
him as a pariah. For this the whole of the society has got to be re-educat¬ 
ed and this indeed is a herculean task. If he is rehabilitated through p«- 
suasion and timely help then no better protagonist of prohibition could b# 
found. He is bound to treat this reform as his life’s crusade and at 
same time become a useful member of the community with malice towards 
Bone. 

.49P.C.--34 
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Distillers interview: (Men 9, women 6)—15. 

This gentry are the key men of the ‘anti-prohibition’ industry. They 
are in it as there is big money, money past one’s wildest imaginations. The 
profits are nearly five hundred percent. This big money in its turn gives 
them a sense of power over human lives. It helps them to carry on other 
anti-social activities on a larger and organized scale. If they will come 
across any business which will give them more they will utilize their 
organizational powers towards that and abandon prohibition. They are 
congenital criminals. They are the Fagins of society and despoilers of the 
Youth—^future citizens of the country. Their watch-word is “every maa 
has his price”. 

The distiller should be given a deterrent sentence and should be put out 
of circulation for a longer period- That alone should teach him and his 
kind a lesson. A few months back a local distiller was released from prison 
after serving his full term. His friends were waiting with garlands and 
brass band at the gate of the prison and he was taken in a triumphant pro- 
cession. What impression he must have made on a young receptive miikt 
standing by the roadside, watching with wonder the reward of imprison¬ 
ment and of crime. 

While interviewing distillers there was a feeling that mostly small frys 
were before us. As for the master-minds the long arm of the law was not 
long enough to reach them. 

Carriers 34 (men 23 Women 11). 

About all the male carriers were recruited by distillers’ touts from 
amongst the footpath truants. Their average age was 21. 

A majority of these candidates had run away from homes and that toO’ 
always with friends. They were mostly lured by the city lights. In most 
cases they had robbed their guardians and had practically burnt their 
boats. Some of them were left to their own resources by their parents due 
to economic necessity. Boys in this category belonged to large families. 

The modus operandi of the tout:— 

The tout s^pproaches the vagrant through the most basic necessity— 
hunger. The tout gives him a delicious feed and takes kindly interest in> 
him. Then after some time gives him a decent set of clothes, takes him 
round the town throws in a couple of cinema shows. First time some one 
has been good to him without any motive. The touts approach is not 
so direct as to arouse his suspicion. After this softening process at the 
right moment the simple act of carrying contraband from one place to 
another is suggested. He is told that this does not involve any risk. One 
good turn deserves another and the job is done with an additional bounty 
of Rs. 5 or 10 each. Success in the very ‘first undertaking’ which involves 
braving the danger of the law gives a sense of achievement. This helps to 
restore his self-respect which in its turn creates self confidence. He gets 
a pat on the back as well, which he has probably never received up till 
tiien. He goes up in his own estimation as well as in that of his benefac¬ 
tors. Prompt payment is always honestly made and without any bickerings, 
too. A fierce sense of loyalty for the master of organization i* bom. 
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Quite a few of the candidates were arrested on their very first trip^. 
They realized afterwards that they were tricked into being &e tncfims of 
the law- When asked if they would repeat the performance again, 
the reply was invariably in the negative. They wanted to make a 
Iwe line to their homes. They had learnt their lesson. They considered, 
themselves lucb^ indeed. 

When questioned, whether their parents or guar<fians had any knowledge 
of their imprisonment, they panicked at the very idea of people at home 
knowing about their dsgrace. They fell on their knees and implored us. 
not to write home. They told us that they won’t have any face to return 
home if they wanted to. 

The average income of a successful carrier is somewhere near Rs. 10 
per day. In cases where guardians who were God fearing and leading 
honest lives had to be blind to the ward’s activities. The ward brou^t 
ornaments for a mother or a sister or had a bank account. Thus it was 
not economic necessity but sheer weight of money which decided the 
issue. Mostly the days earnings were squandered away at hotels, cinemas, 
and women. They shivered at the very idea of drinking their own boot-leg. 
They knew what stuff it was made of, and moreover, did they not have 
money enough to buy a decent drink ? 

The ex-convict when asked about his future programme always expressed 
the desire to return to the master either to get his clothes or outstandings. 
The master had taken care of his dependents and the very idea of sugges¬ 
tion that the master might refuse payment instantly brought out vehement 
protests, for such a statement, doubting the honesty of the master. 

In some cases we could sense that the compulsion for a return to the 
master was bom out of fear. This was due to the ex-<onvict having past 
experience of the summary liquidations made by the ‘Dada’. 

It was noticed that short termers were invariably smiling and happy* 
On questioning it was revealed that they were not happy because of their 
release; for them jail life had turned out to be something unexpected. It 
was nothing but a lark. 

It was decided to interview prisoners convicted under the Act who 
had just started their sentence. Five of them were examined. It was 
found that they did have a fear of the big wall on the first day. It gra¬ 
dually wore off while they were undertrials. This period normally ranges 
from 30 to 40 days. This is where the first offender gets his initiation by 
experts into the jail life. He realizes that it is in his interest to observe 
the discipline of the prison. If the undertrial is not convicted he goes out 
in the world, a better informed person and if convicted, while in quarantine 
much more contamination takes place. In either case he becomes an ex¬ 
perienced person and ripe for further adventures. 

For the reasons mentioned above, these youngsters should not be sent 
to penal institution, where they have easy opportunity of graduating into 
better criminals than better citizens. 
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They have sense of loyalty, fear of social approbation and a sense of 
adventure. All these qualities are active but in an anti-social vvay. In 
order to channelize these, they should be given an institutional treatment 
for a longer period- A useful trade should be taught. At the same time 
sports which satisfy the desire to compete and excel should be encouraged. 
Side by side indoctrination to be done by talks and personal interviews and 
honest advice ^ven very sympathetically regarding the day-to-day life when 
they would be out in the world. This will channelize their energies and 
at the same time give them proper sense of values. 

Amongst the carriers we came across 12 cases of lepers (women 6) 
being used as carriers. Firstly it is presupposed, as they are suffering from 
Ais dreadful disease they are immune to arrest by the Police. No one can 
imagine that any person wiU even touch anything contaminated by these 
unfortunates; then what about drinking it. 

These lepers live in colony, there is intermarriage between different 
leper colonies or amongst themselves. To the distillers they are cheap 
labour and their very disease acts as a prophylactic against arrest. 

Useful work should be found for them. They should be rigoroudy 
•egregated. 

Women Prisoners: 

Most of the women were involved in this act just to make an extra 
money. Many of them were repeaters. They were blackmailed into this 
after they had taken the first wrong step. Some women came from a group 
of a tribe where illicit distillation is a tribal industry. Almost all the women 
vrere sure of being taken back by their menfolk. There were mothers 
with babies in arms and most of the mothers had to leave their children 
behind them. When asked whether they would commit the offence again 
the reply always was that they would never do if. What more deterrent 
punishment could be given to a mother than the separation from her chil¬ 
dren. Rehabilitation in cases of women who had been convicted under this 
Act should not be so very difficult as the first step is taken for economic 
reasons, in order to make the family more comfortable. 

In most cases, to be deprived of the children and at the same time t* 
■deprive the little ones of mother’s love and shelter itself does act as a 
deterrent. 

Both this report and the report submitted by the liaison officer thoahl 
1*6 treated as complementary to each other. 

Statement showing the persons interviewed 


Delinquent Drunkards Distillers Innocent 




34 

14 

9 

iFeatalM 

. 

I 

2 

6 (4 lepers)! I 


To^al 


35 




15 


34 



(R) 5r5iriip^ »jTO5f 

(0 


5rm 5inf!rr fr«risr ^ ^trt wffinmj 

5*T ?ftTr, ^ OTT % «I>T HT«I^ I fit f«TR 

5j%>ar tf % ?fTw ^ fw 11 «fk snc 'srrft 

5w ^ f% ^ ??r sjRHT ^ ij5r 5T srrq I 

( 2 ) 

^ :3|5^T f? tW W<R?f |«n | 

sriw ^ ^ ^snMf ^f, 5rcR *Pt srPT-^ir *Pt firfe^ sftHr % 

WTW # fTR^r 3HT Jlf sft I WTW 50%^ ^ #r 5r55fT ®s qf «ft, sft^ 5PiT-*rW 

»nftr qnn f ^ sr?Nt ^ vjj ^ «ft?rT fq^iFiT forsr *mT «rr i jwppff 

WT 55^ % f%<? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^IW «IT I w tr? 

if WTR ^ ^5T ^ ?5T ^rrtnff ^ 5rnr 11 

%qfaiTff ^^?rTwl’Tf^%gwf q^’T^ntl i 

irT»rr#TT,q!q?^,ftTOT^^rfErTT|frT|; TO^ff ^ ^ urnr 

fqq?gr qf t i 

??T sRiR wTT^ ^ % qrR?r ^ siq^i s>qr snTT«i ^r fr^rw ^fqr | i 

(3) 

3^ «qf5t qr ^ «P «RTr^ 

5iWf qjt KTOT R 5 !t?pt ^ 3ft I qf yjf^ ^rq^r H^wat ^?rJt 

gpw ^R»f 5r I ;— 

1. qnft 5T?rmT^ qf% % gfrqf % sq^ % r rr rtr «h 

tRT 5fqqT ^ RT ^ifT | I ^ft^ Rt? gftqt *Pt gtlRT ^ 

'HOT R gfr% srM r q>R^ sr^ | gfk qrRsf 

RfT ^ OTUOTT Tf I I OTOTT ^ t fHfg 

OTOTOTRT I I 
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2 . w»»ff ^irr Ir 

ih ^pppit 9r^k sqm ^ w 11 «re*T Jf tnj 

»ft ^r I I 

3. f»n^ a^ «Ft trnn Jf jt ^ gi? sr^wf % #5^511 ^r 

srasiY ?M spT gwTT sr^ TK. ^ Tpr I ag fT irrff t 
aPOT-a^ ^ «tHi<fl g I 

4. wg^lr ^ % sfHr lanarO 5f>»r war ant | «tVt 

3^ f I q<.» T f t aftnf ^ ag anaj51 i arf arr^ ^aftarwf % 
awn -1 at gjft t >int at’Jwnnt aRrrt t i af 

ift at aVat wt t Qfv «pn:»r 11 

5. atfttatnf tfersrftfcrw?<ftt anaganr^fa^|i 

tffir, gH t fi i a»d r , arppftanfiry»riftarafefggert 
I ^ ^41 am % arfearrt, atiiFar atar, "ara^ q^ft t 
aftaar aarr ar^ a^ aftr, awr aitaf % ftarrtf anftrar | i 
war-a? 4 t % a T^ »r<r<a at ag faatt awar ^ ai^ | i 

aa aifr a f ^a afea t % asraa wa-aa^t an ja mar aifa a^ ^ a^r 
I ifBT’ltImaWf atm ^fan^afari^arftfasaraaTlaa^ arartfar 


(4) 

HB sma ansja at aasaar f^arfaaf srara a ftaif 3rft 1 1 tfaa aa ^ 
ari^a fsrt an anaa aarar aarf Jt»a a ^ i 

(5) 


waw-a»3t a «t^ aft Ti«? aaaa 

aaia-a«t%aa!3a%4tdaaTaianaaanaanaf afanm afr|ftraf aara 
^tft’tt.ataflaaaTaatanaasranatarataRratat arrftli grar araat 
aas^i aara-a?t3raTF|a anaaaajattfaa^taftmarafiraaaaaTfat, 
aaana at aaai af «fa»w aarf ataar a ar^ i 
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(«) 

^ i?^ ^?«n!i w fir^ WfT% ^ srrwr ^ fSinft % 

iiHT 5i|f I ?r^ g>, sm %m?ff % srtr ^ ?T?!n?r «3iWf w ?i?#rT wr, 
•«fhc?’si% HTT 'wpjcfj^iT ijVk^ ?^cN«rfr, 

7f It 


(7) 

^ 951 «nw fn*?t?nT 

^ ^ ftwRPf ?WT ^5rra! % wn ^irt tft arW Ir 'Jiif» tfir 

sEi4-4nt: if 11 ??lt if f*rrt *prrt ^ #W[iff 

«jferw if unft 11 

( 8 ) 

-fiiRiw «re *1 Tipl <w 

iro^-sp^f 4ir »?s!t "isftJT jm % e«w» it ftrtr % fiw ?ifrl l*fr 
^twsftOTST %^n«TW^4rff %5TOqi5«flff4t<irTT|f|«R[ 

I % trnr «!tif flpr ^ jnjfiprt ^i(Fff 

9?^f I «fk^if ffnfwrfl^ iNf 

wt Mt 45T^!!|fti nTf ^qfcli^ifin(44nnft« 

^1 I 

( 8 ) 

lit «nw KTNtfim 

fRinrew^?iT’jw iw nrttwHnw«FfiiT«rr?4nn«w*niw»<r 
% JifT ’TT n^ttiff liV’C ^ »nw n(«;f<i4 ^rtt vw wflp? i 

( 10 ) 

wPn iwnt «ftT ^ %>nt^ 

«l^W Hl<14^ %^%qTW-yttf»qy^SPW'W q Ftft < |i| t( fin , tfftnf 
•qq % jitT qiqiftwf ^ftqq 41q% q? wWf q%in i ’ftfe; iqrf. 
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^ w:t ?cTt 3;«rT ^i% ^thi- 

^ Jr '^^RT 'RRW'P I \ ?rTflR5’{\ «rr«^^5T Jr % *r? 
lit I I 

^nit % siTT <imT »fk f?r sr^ in^ar 

^qr ^ nrq *riq tftT qq^ qqr Jr w?t ^'ift wk ?im 5f fqm w5t ?to 
qqtiw % fJr^ fqa #!ff ^ ^qm^r q^nq^ft spi ism qiJt qfr 7|| i 

^*pnPT qq, 
sr^^, 

i HIM qT q w, qiann'^t —^pro^r i 

gTo 29-6-63 I 



(S) A List of Artificially fermented country beers with their 

LOCAL NAMES, THE CEREALS FROM WHICH THEY ARE BREWED AND THE 

Localities in which they are used.^ 


Local names of beers and the materials used 

for their brewing. Localities in which used 


1. Sur, lugri, chang (from mandwa and rice) 

2. Chami (from rice and millet). 

3. Rabra, soma, pakhwai, boja, darbahra 

(from rice and millet) 

4« Pachwai, mandia, mama, jaur, chanua, 
nigar, kusha, sugda (from rice and 
millet). 

5. Madh, zu, laopani (from rice) 

Boja, londs, sont som (from millet) 

7. Akki, bhoja (from rice and millet) 

S. Congee (from rice and millet) 


Kangra district Lahoul and Spiti valley* 
in the Punjab and Kashmir. 

Kashmir. 

Jannsarl taluk of Dehra Dun district in 
U.P. and Bhutya taluk of Kumaon division. 

In the western districts of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bhutan, Sikkim and eastern 
parts of Nepal. 

Assam, Nagas, Sadiya Frontier Tract and 
Tibcto-Burman tribes. 

Bombay, particularly Maharashtra, and in 
the Madras Presidency. 

Mysore plateau. 

Used in Burma by Khycn and Karens. 


♦From article on ^Alcoholic Beverages in India’* by Sir R. N. Chopra, Dr, G.S. Chopra^ 
and Dr. I.C. Chopra : The Indian Medical Gazette — Tolume 77 — Page 230. 








(T) Alcohol in Relation to Crime. 

The following extracts are taken from the article of Sir R. N. Chopra, 
Dr- G.S. Chopra and Dr. I. C. Chopra on “Alcoholic Beverages in India” * 

“The relation between alcohol and incidence of crime was also studied 
by the present authors. In the central districts of the Punjab, for example, 
in Amritsar, Lahore, Gurdaspur, Ludhiana and Ferozepur, which are in¬ 
habited by Sikhs who consume alcohol in larger amount compared with 
other parts of the province, the incidence of crime js deddedly higher than 
in the rest of the province. Similarly, the incidence of crime rose in certain 
districts of the United Provinces and Madras and ^l^mbay Presidencies, 
when the consumption of alcohol went up. Of all 'kmds of alcohol used 
in this country, it was found that country spirits were more instrumental in 
leading to a criminal mentality than any other kind of alcoholic liquors. 
Next in order come pacWar, foreign liquors and tari. We tried to trace 
a history of alcoholism among 150 adthcts tried for murder in three areas, 
and found that country spirit was the contributary cause in 12*5 per cent. 

“As regards the relationship between alcohol and crimes of a sexual 
nature, it was found that, in 120 cases charged with rape and other sexu^ 
offences, there were 50 persons who frequently indulged excessivdy in 
alcohol. Criminals sometimes take to alcohol to overcome the sense of 
inhibition and the association of alcoholism with prostitution is often for 
the same purpose. 

“We have already referred elsewhere in this ^per to the relation bet¬ 
ween mental disease and alcoholism. Ins^ty nu^t lead to drunkenness, 
and vice versa- The typical crime committed in mania a potu is one of 
violence, and the terrif^ng hallucinations of deMum tremens mi^t be 
responsible for murder, suicide, violent assault, or d^age to property. 
In the more chronic forms of insanity, theft, fraud, and sexual offences were 
not uncommon. Crimes of violence might be due to hallucinations or to 
delusions. Sexual offence, thefts, embezzlement, or vagrancy might be 
caused by mental deterioration favoured by the abnonnal mental conchtioti 
produced by drunkenness apart from insanity. The impairment of reason, 
the lack of appreciation of the consequences, the emotional disturbance, the 
divorce from retdity, the loss of inhibition, and the consequent unleasing of 
personal predilections were responsible for many crimes committed by 
alcoholics. 

“There was a tendency in some alcoholics to repeat their previous crime, 
thus resemblance mi^t be accentuated, if there were no subsequent recol¬ 
lection of the crime; and if an epileptic had taken alcohol before committing 
a crime, the diagnosis between alcoholic and epileptic automatism might be 
impossible. It is also important that after certmn illnesses, such as head 
injury, brain diseases, or a previous attack of mental disease (especially 
delirium tremens), the offender might be more susceptible to alcohol than 
formerly—the socalled pathological drunkenness. 


*The Indian Medical Gazette—^Volume 77—^Page 367. 
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(U) Mental Disorders and Alcohol 

Sir R. N. Chopra and his co-authors had studied* the case histories of 
the inmates of mental hospitals with a view to find the causative functions 
of alcohol in cases of mental disorders. Their observations are reproduced 
below;— 

“A statistical survey of such conditions has been made in the mental 
hospitals at Ranchi, Lahore, Madras, Nagpur and Yervada. 
These observations were made by the authors in coUabora- 
tion with the superintendents of these institutions, and the 
authors are grateful to these oSicers for the valuable help 
and suggestions given them in this work. The observations 
we have made show that abuse of alcohol is a casual factor 
in the development of insanity in many cases. There were 
altogether 975 cases labelled as toxic insanity in these hospi¬ 
tals, who gave history of alcoholism before their admission 
into the hospital. 

1. Minor mental disorders. —^Our observations in this connection were 
also made on habitual consumers who were not inmates of mental hospitals 
but were persons at large in the towns and villages. Most of them were 
doing their daily work and were earning their livelihood; a few even held 
positions of responsibility and trust. Minor changes in mental faculties 
may take place even from moderate habitual use of alcohol. The follow¬ 
ing are the common changes that have been observed:— 

(a) Minor impairment of mental faculties and judgmertt. —^In a 

series of 250 alcoholics examined, 20 per cent showed these 
symptoms. The degree of mental enfeeblement was some¬ 
times so small that it was diflScult to detect, but information 
could only be obtained through friends and relatives who 
could compare the past of the individual with the present con¬ 
dition and who could observe definite deterioration. 

(b) Progressive loss of memory. —This was observed in indiwduals 

after 40 years of age, and in 15 per cent of this series such 
changes were discernible. These were associated with 
other senile, degenerative changes such as arteriosclerosis, 
premature greyness, and diminution of sexual desire, etc. 

(c) Hallucinations and delusions. —^These were observed in 2 pet 

cent of cases and were generally delusions of persecution. 
Auditory hallucinations were more common, and if care is 
not taken this may lead to paranoia. 

(d) Sexual depravity. —^This was met with in 4 per cent of the 

cases, most of the individuals being below the^ age of 30 who 
were given to life of debauchery. A gradually increasing 
suspiciousness and paranoid attitude develops with a pro¬ 
nounced increase in sexual excitement. 


♦Alcoholic Bsverages in India — article by Sir R. N. Chopra, Dr. G.S. Chopra and 
'Dr. I.C. Chopra : The Indian Medical Gazette — Volume 77, Pages 366-367. 

•Note : The above observations should be read in continuation with para 6 (Alcohol cause of 
insanity) of Chapter XI—-Volume i of the Report. 
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II. Transient mania .—^Tlie most common form seen in Indian asylums 
is an acute mania of short duration which was found in 10 per cent of 
cases labelled toxic insanity produced by alcohol. The onset is sudden 
and invariably follows a drinking bout; it is more common amongst persons 
who have a particular susceptibility to alcohol. There are instances on 
record where half a pint of country liquor rendered a person aggressive and 
violent with homicidal tendency. These persons sometime showed signs 
of exhaltation and a sense of well-being in the beginmng, followed by 
restlessness, noisiness and disorderly conduct. There was a tendency to 
eommit wilful damage, often followed by complete forgetfulness of the 
entire incident. 


HL Hallucinations .—^These were observed in 3 per cent of the cases 
»f toxic alcoholic insanity. Hallucinations and delusions were of frequent 
occurrence, when alcohol was abused for prolonged periods. Tins condi¬ 
tion could be disting uish ed from delirium tremens by the fact that it was 
mostly of a coherent type, and particular hallucinations followed particular 
delusions. The delusions seen were mostly of suspicion and persecution 
and often led to acts of violence. 


IV. Delirium tremens .—^This syndrome has been rarely observed in 
Imiian alcoholics, although it is perhaps the most common of aU the mental 
(Ssorders attributed to abuse of alcohol in the West. The distinguishing 
features are presence of delirium and tremors which are rarely present to¬ 
gether in any other disease. It is believed by some authorities that the 
syndrome is a withdrawal symptom of the drug during an acute illness. This 
belief is supported by the fact that rapid improvement often follows the ad¬ 
ministration of alcohol during early stages of the disease. Others believe that 
H is toxic in nature, as excessive indulgence in alcohol produces an antitoxin 
which enables tolerance to be established and that delirium is caused by 
an excess of this antitoxin. It has also been claimed that the serum of 
confirmed alcoholic addicts yields a toxin which is capable of producing 
delirium in dogs. Tbe reason why delirium tremens rarely Occurs among 
Ttvtians is that it is only in very rare instances that such large quantities of 
alcohol as are imbibed by habitues in the West are taken by Indian habi¬ 
tues. 


V. Paranoic conditions .—^Four per cent of cases vrith history of alco¬ 
holism in the mental hospitals were labelled as paranoia (not true para¬ 
noia). The disorder starts with delusions of suspicion, and rapidly reaches 
a paranoic state. Hallucinations of hearing are frequent, and delusions 
generally referring to persecution by enemies. Such patients are often 
homicidal, and are very difficult to control. The duration of disease is 
Hsually shorter than in true paranoia- Dementia often follows and may 
chanae the picture to a considerable extent. Sometimes, when cases are 
mild "and the drug is withdrawn early, the individual may become a useful 
member of society but he should be carefully guarded all the time. Most 
of these persons were below the age of 30 and were given to a life of debau¬ 
chery and prostitution. A gradually increasing suspiciousness and para- 
noid attitude develop with a pronounced increase in sexual excitement. 
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VI. Korsakoff’s syndrome or polyneuritic psychosis .—^This is a toxk: 
disorder which may also be due to other toxic factors such as diabetes 
mellitus, septic poisoning or chronic poisoning with metallic substances, 
such as arsenic, lead and mercury. Longstanding alcoholic intemperance 
is the most common cause of this disorder. The usual symptoms of the 
disorder are peripheral neuritis associated with the loss of memory^ for 
recent events. There may be extreme dissociation of thoughts and ideas* 
Alcohol probably influences both the cortical nerve cells and the peripheral 
nerve fibres, therefore the symptoms vaiy according to the re^on fiirat 
affected. Not only memory but the self-critical faculty and sometimes tl» 
.•general intelligence suffers. 
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(V) RBSOLimoN No. 1 PASSED AT THE SECc»n> All-India Conpbrbncb 
OP Prohibition Workers held at Hyderabad on the 218T and 22iid 
December, 1964 under the Presidentship of Shri Morarji Desal 

It is now an accepted fact that in order that Prohibition may become 
more and more successful, it is absolutely necessary that complete Prohibit 
tion most be introduced in all the States of India as early as possiUe. This 
is also necessary in mrder to create a pre-prohilxtion psychological atmos* 
phere which is vitally esseniiat for the successful implementation of Prohi¬ 
bition policy. 

In order to achieve this the Conference reiterates its resolution passed 
at the first convention that is “that the Government of India and the State 
Governments should enforce total prohibition throughout the country on 
a uniform basis as early as possible but not later than by the end of Third 
Five Year Plan. It expresses its thanks to the Planning Commission ftK^ 
its definite opinion that financial consideration cannot be treated as decisive 
in carrying out any social programme for the upliftment of the masses”. It 
further adds that 

(a) All States who have adopted complete prohibition should not take 
any steps which whll mean any relaxation in the implementation of the 
polity; they should on tite other hand enforce the law more rigorously and 
side by side plan and organize intensive propaganda to keep up a congenial 
atmosphere and thus set an example to other States who have still to adopt 
complete pre^ibition in their States! 

(b) As for the States who have not adopted complete prohibition as 
yet or have adopted it partially, tMs Conference expresses its strong view 
tiiat they should immediately chalk out a phased prr^amme, so that com¬ 
plete prohibition is implemented in these States before the end of Third 
Five Year Plan. 

(c) In this cotmection the Conference notes with regret the retrograde 
steps taxen by the Uttar Pradesh Government in the name of rationaUza*^ 
tion and strongly urges upon that Government to reorient its policy and 
programme in the li^t of the above resolution. It also notes with great 
concern the statement made by She Chief Minister of Maharashtra State 
which has created doubts and apprehensions in the minds of the general 
public and urges upon him that what is needed to meet the present situation 
ts a more vigorous enforcement of the present rules made under the law. 

(d) This All-India Conference of Prohibition Workers is further of the 
opinion that collective and concerted efforts of the people are indispensable 
along with the laws enacted by the State Government to root out the social 
evils and, therefore, invites the co-operation of all voluntary and non-offidal 
organisations in the country to form a United ^nt in Ais crusade for a 
Common C^use. 

That if the State and Central Govenunents fail to take speedy and ap¬ 
propriate steps to usher complete prohibition within a year from today, th* 
' necessity for starting a country-wide Satyagraha may be considered serious¬ 
ly by the Conference. 
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Sonibay June 8, 1963 

SflRi T. S. Bharde, Speaker, Maharashtra Legislative Assembly 

A social reform must have social impact. Prohibition has not succeeded 
to the extent of our expectations. That is not to say that it is a failure. 
At the time prohibition was introduced, drinking was on a wide scale, 
rhere was a momentum then and all our workers effectively participated. 
When there was a suspicion of an addict, workers went to him. The two 
main reasons for failure are: (i) justice on the part of ^urts; and (U) 
injustice on the part of police. As far as alcoholic preparations were 
concerned, courts held that no ban could be imposed on alcoholic prepara¬ 
tions if they were for toilet or medicinal purposes- Secondly, strict adherence 
to the burden of proof resulted in the acquittals of the guilty. Change in 
the law of evidence making the evidence of police sul>insp^ors and above 
(but not below) as good eye-witnesses, would be des^^able^ Because a 
number of members of the enforcement agency—^hi^ and low—are them¬ 
selves given to drinldng they lack enthusiasm for pursuing the violators of 
•prohibition law. Their hands should be strengthened as a result of coordi¬ 
nation with non-official agencies. No-officials should be given certain legal 
powers in matters of detection and giving of evidence. 

For enforcement, I would prefer a cell in the Prohibition Department. 

£ would not advocate better emoluments but rewards should be given for 
better results. The head of the special cell proposed should not be the 
police officers. Just as the Commandant, Home Guard has some powers 
over the police, the head of the Prohibition Enforcement Agency should 
have similar powers. At present those devoted to the cause are harassed. 
Prohibition squad should have on its rolls teetotallers- If they are to have 
better scales, etc. the punishments in case of default should be correspon¬ 
dingly stricter. It may be under even an official like the Director of Prohi¬ 
bition. but not under DIG. (Deputy Inspecter General Police). 

Drinking is social nuisance. Normal jurisprudenee is not going to help 
so far as prohibition is concerned. There should be tome body composed 
of different parties who should work for the cause. 

Bombay June 9, 1963. 

Mrs. Mody, Chairman of the Social Education Committee: 

That prohibition is not a success is a fact. It has not succeeded to the 
extent we would have wished. Therefore some reorientation is called. In 
Stockholm and Oslo, they had no prohibition law but they were enfordng 
prohibition. The alcoholic content of their •wines is very mild 2 to 3 per cent. 
The upper limit goes up to 6 per cent, which used to be exported. A 
similar experiment could be tried in this country. The production of alco¬ 
holic liquor should be under the complete control of the Government, and 
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the alcoholic strength should be very suitably reduced so as not to be 
injurious. The diluted beverage should be subjected to no restriction. It 
should be available to everyone. If it is kept free, there will be less of 
temptation. It should be available at reasonable prices so as not to en¬ 
courage illicit distillation. 

The imported stuff should be prohibitive in cost. Before the introduc¬ 
tion of prohibition, illicit distillation was being resorted to but on a very 
small s<^e. But now it has reached alarming proportions. It has not 
remained even a cottage industry but has rather become a kitchen industry. 
Because of prohibition we are ruining the character of our younger genera¬ 
tion. The experience in juvenile courts is that small children of poor class 
parents are inducted into illicit distillation and the subsidiary activities of 
transportation and sale by the parents, who are living at subsistence level 
or are imemployed. As the margin of profit is extremely attractive the 
' parents have no moral sense and do not consider illicit distillation as some¬ 
thing improper. The children are not only trained to help in the actual 
process of distillation but they also help the parents in selling the liquor 
and in transporting it in rubber bladders, bags, tubes, etc. in a concealed 
manner. They thus develop criminal propensities and quite a large number 
of them are found on the wrong side of the law in criminal courts for 
various acts of delinquency. Enforcement is very lax and offenders have 
no fear of the law. Prohibition as a policy is acceptable provided ilHcit 
distillation could be curbed. 

Bombay (June 9, 1963) 

Mrs. Leela Jog. Member of the Prohibition Board: 

The causes of failure of prohibition are (i) smuggling from wet areas 
outlying diy pockets; (ii) drinking has become a sociaUy accepted vice and 
almost a fashion; (iii) some people like to break the law as by doing so 
they are satisfying a psychological urge that they can criticise or abuse the 
Government; and (iv) tiie general belief that alcohol is a tonic and makes 
people more mentally alert, and that it is a remedy for drowning one’s bms- 
eries; and lastly (v) want of facilities for relaxation and recreation. 

Liquor is being produced in homes. Illicit distillation has no doubt 
increased. Even chfldren are being affected. Not only the man in the 
house but also women and children are made to drink. This has increased 
during the prohibition period. 

There is very considerable delay in disposal of cases of violation of 
prohibition because blood test reports are being delayed owing to paucity 
of staff. 

Bombay (June 9, 1963) 

Dr. T. R. Naravane, ex-Minister for Prohibition. 

Somehow the whole question of success or failure of prohibition » 
misunderslood. When we talk of the success of prohibition (or failure), 
it does not mean that illicit thstiUation is the effect of prohibition. However, 
it is rampant because of tiie large mar^n of profit and the chances of 
making any money. But in a dry area, the margin of profit is not so hi^ 
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either because they have to meet many other demands. It is possible that 
the centres of illicit distillation have multiplied but not the total output as 
such. Thus, the talk of abnormal rise of distillation is not justified despite 
the superficid impressions- 

The experience of social workers among the faaory workers is that 
quantum of illicit liquor consumed is far less now than it used to be prior 
to prohibition. Per capita consumption of drink has not nsen which is 
accounted for by the restraining effect of law. There is a deliberate and a 
calculated campaign in the press or through whispering galleries agmnst 
prohibition. The sole objective is to artificially create a climate against it. 
Prohibition to be successful must be introduced throughout the country 
uniformly and not confined to particular classes or areas. The availability 
of drink must decrease. More than half the stuff consumed is not illicit 
liquor but some chemicals which are allowed to be manufactured under 
law. 


Bombay {June 9. 1963) 

Shri U- N. Dhebar, Chairman, Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. 

This problem has got mixed up with politics. The campaign was not 
initiated by political thinkers, but by social and religious leaders in India, 
ft is being felt that prohibition is the responsibility of the State. In former 
days, drinking was regarded as one of die most obnoxious social evils. It 
was not a political ideology at that time. I do not think Gandhiji initiated 
this as a part of political programme, but rather as a constructive pro¬ 
gramme. 

The social reformers have to seek the assistance of the State simply 
because people in the higher rungs of the society do not understand the 
problems of the people. They want to improve the conditions of the people. 
The first thing necessary, in my opinion, is a social reform movement wheih 
originated in the third or fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. But for 
the sabotaging on the part of upper classes, the movement would have 
succeeded long ago without much strain on the State. From a purely 
economic point ot view, we cannot afford the luxury of drink. The smaller 
the income, the greater the strain. A section of the intelligentsia is retarding 
the progress of prohibition either through social pressure or law. 
continuous ridicule is being poured on this programme. The other type 
of opposition IS the destructive type. The programme must be backed by 
propaganda. Referring to the role of le^slation for social problems, Shri 
Dhebar stated that sati legislation proved effective because the people were 
mentally prepared for it and this attitude stayed. In this case, certain 
sections are out to discredit it. Nothing should be done to put a premium 
on the efforts of these people- The state should make it a point not to give 
prestige to a person or institution who indulges in this kind of thing, e.g. 
withholding Government patronage from those who are not teetotallers— 
awards, honorary offices, etc. Those who produce films must not be allow¬ 
ed permits or else there will be edification of drinking. Education must be 
from conviction and those agencies which are concerned with the task ot 
educating public opinion and the children of the country will have to accept 
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it as an article of faith. To begin with, the cinema, press, educational 
institutions and universities, must not be allowed to glorify it. Candidates 
for all Government jobs should be teetotallers and so also members of the 
prohibition enforcement agencies. 

Those charged with the task of studying the problem will have to rely 
on the experience of ^ople working out this experiment in prohibition. We 
have been working with the masses over long years and it is our experience 
that it is easy to save a man totally. There should be sincerity of purpose 
in enforcement. Half-hearted measures do not help but rather lead to con¬ 
fusion. Prohibition should not merely be a show business but effective 
enforcement must be achieved. 

Bombay (June 11, 1963) 

Dr. M. S. Gore & Prof. N. F. Kaikobad of Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. 

Opening of recreation centres, imparting of alcoholic education through 
documentary films and inclusion of alcoholic education in text books of 
schools are some of the factors that would further the cause of Prohibition. 
The drinker should be made to spend his spare time in other hobbies 
instead of drinking. The help of the press is also very important. At 
present the press is more or less anti-prohibition as it only propagates that 
prohibition has failed and illicit distillation is on a large scale. 

There is also some want of respect if not disres^t for the law with 
the increased activities of illicit distillation. The distillers are generally 
found to be benefactors of common people in their locality with the result 
that instead of being looked down upon with indignation or disgust, they 
are respected in the society. This proves to be an obstacle for the enforce¬ 
ment staff as they find difficulty in getting witnesses. 

The Prohibition Law has not proved so successful like some other social 
laws because of the fact that the support of the public is not forthconung. 
Drinking is considered to be mark of sophistication in society, and especially 
among those who form the public opinion. 

Prohibition in Bombay is not a success. The policy of prohiWtion 
being followed in Delhi is considered to be better as it at least leads to 
temperance. Prohibition in Maharashtra may also first be scrapped and 
then enforced through a phased programme by creating public opinion 
through intensive propaganda in favour of it. 

Bombay (June 11, 1963) 

Shri K. N. Dhulop, MLA (Peasants & Workers Party). 

Prohibition is not being properly enforced. Anti-prohibition activities 
are going on in Bombay with the connivance of the corrupt police and 
other enforcement agencies and 80 per cent of the Bombay police^ is 
corrupt. Corruption lies not so much in traddng dovra illicit distillation 
but in permitting escape of those who indulge in it. ‘Hafta’ is given to 
the police and the police goes to recover some unclaimed property only 
to satisfy the higher authorities for the work done by them. Somtimes 
kmocent persons are implicated by the police and real bootleggers escape. 
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Dadas keep ready a few small boys for being given to tb^ police in their 
detection cases so that they may undergo imprisonment for a few days 
and then come back. Panchnamas, though should be prepared on the 
spot, but are generally made by the police at the police station. 

Large number of failure of prohibition cases is because the magistrates 
are not satisfied with genuineness of the police statements or witnesses 
or because in their hurry and clumsiness, the police have not followed 
the proper procedure. There is ordinarily delay in the department of 
chemical analyst in submitting to the court the blood test report. Under 
the rules, the magistrates must show exrodite the disposal of the pending 
files before them. As cases are delayeo because of the blood test report 
not coming in time, the magistrates proceed with the incomplete cases 
without blood test reports. Consequence is that the prosecution case in the 
absence of proof of blood test report fails and the accused for want of con¬ 
vincing evidence is acquitted- Failure of prosecution is also due to the fact 
that the respectables who attest the memo of search or seizure do not when 
they ai^ar as prosecution witnesses support the prosecution. 

The drums and other paraphernalia of illicit distillation are not destroyed 
but they are auctioned, with the result that they are purchased by the boot¬ 
leggers. This equipment should be destroyed by the police so as to r^e 
the cost of production of bootleggers. French police is a liquid whose 
genuine use is for polishing furniture. As it contains a high strength of 
^cohol, it is used as a potaUe. It has cert^ injurious ingredients never¬ 
theless it is drunk. It is believed that it leads to leprosy. 

Despite these injurious substances, methylated spirit is added to boiled 
water which has been coloured by tea leaves and sold to Adivasis. It is 
believed that blindness and leprosy diseases are due to the large scale con¬ 
sumption of this type of alcohol. 

Cheap but wholesome toddy should be made available to the Adivasis 
as substitute to liquor. 

The bootleggers have become a great menace to the life and safety of 
the people in the locality. The result is that nobody dare inform the police 
or appear as a witness. ITiey resort to violent means including stabbing. 
And. they would not mind terrorising even men of education or status in 
their localitv. They are dangerous gangsters. Some of them have acquired 
additional influence by joining the ruling party and enjoy a status and 
infl uence which enables them to pursue their iflegal activities as boot¬ 
leggers. 

Bombay iJune 11, 1963) 

Dr. a. V. Baliga: 

The opinion of experts of other countries and of the dry areas in this 
country is that the moment prohibition is introduced by a statute, it is 
immediately followed by an excessive increase in illicit distillation. It is 
true that it may not be objectively possible to assess with any exactitude the 
quantity of liquor, licit or illicit, which is being consumed after prohibiticwi 
and to compare it with similar quantity of liquor before prohibition. But 
it is a matter of common observance that both licit and illicit liquor is found 
in plMity. Moreover stills are in abundance which would not be the case 
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if there were no ban for alcoholic beverage. It is true that an occasional 
consumption of alcohol in reasonably small quantities may not adversely 
affect one’s health, but the danger, however, is that a person may not stick 
to small doses and he is likely to add to the quantity and in that case it 
becomes injurious. 

Medical authorities both abroad and in this country beheve that use of 
illicit liquor leads to serious affection of the eye including blindness. 
Leprosy is not caused by adulterated drink. 

The incidence of cirrhosis of the liver is more common in alcoholics 
than in non-alcoholics and mong the alcoholics, in those taking illicit dis¬ 
tilled alcohol rather than the odier one- 

More emphasis should be laid on social education and health 
propaganda, and medical science can substantially contribute to temperance. 
Persuasion will be more effective rather than legislative coerdon- A healthy 
social outlet in the nature of sports, dramatics, games and other forms of 
recreation and relaxation will go a long way in weaning people from 
drinking. 

If illicit distillation, manufactured with injurious ingredients, can be 
prevented by substituting and legalising alcoholic beverages with 5 per cent 
maximum alcoholic strength and produced under hy^enic conditions under 
governmental control, it would be far better from the point of view of the 
health of the common man. One-half to two per cent concentration will 
be preferable if intoxication is not to result. 

One of the direct effects of enforcement of prohibition policy is 
increased disappearance of respect for law and order. It has created a 
psychology in the common man whereby he has been persuaded to scoff 
at it. The result is that loss of respect for law and order interferes with 
national discipline and respect for other undoubtedly and imquestionably 
wholesome laws. Enforcement of prohibition policy also has resulted in 
placing temptation in the way of the enforcement agencies. The appre¬ 
hension is that once they submit to corrupt elements they would remain 
corrupt viz-a-viz enforcement of the other beneficial measures. 

Illicit activity and consumption of alcohol seem to have increased 
enormously. With profits in illicit business so high young people are rather 
used as aids by parents in the business than be sent to school, and a good 
nation building programme becomes impossible. The law breaking pro¬ 
pensities increase and national character declines. Labour population 
generally testifies to the belief that drinking habit has increased considerably 
not only among the male population but also among females and cMdren. 
The loss of revenue and the cost of administration is very substantial and 
it is felt acutely at a time when planning activity especially educational 
and health planning are not adequately provided for, not to mention the 
other investment activity which is necessary and the current emergency. 
Bombay has several Consulates, Trade Missions, Information Centres of 
foreign countries. Imported liquor is available to them freely and through 
them the local population gets it. All the three armed forces are sources 
of supply of imported liquor and some members of these make it a business. 
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Bombi^ {June 11, 1963) 

Or. V. N. ASHTAPUTRB, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OP MEDICAL SERVICES, DR. 
D. V. VoucAR, Dean, Grant Medical College and Shri 
H. S. Mahal, Directcmi, Ferousson Scibncb Laboratories. 

The number of cases in which blood report has not been sntMnitted to 
the court ^oes up to 50,487 in the year 1963 (opto 31>5-1963). 
Ordinarily it takes five months before the Uood report can be ava&h 
aUe to the Court from the date the sanqde is taken. This inordinate 
delay is due to the fact that the teduiical personnel is inadequate. One 
unit consisting of 1 Chemist, 2 Assistants and 1 Qerk can ezantine 20 
blood samples per day of seven hours duration (working days). 

No complicatioas have been retorted in consequence the taking oC 
the blood. 

The blood testing facilities should be made available at a huge number 
of {daces in order to make blood tests availalde earfy. 

Alcoholic spirit is dmiatured with methyl alcohol and also without 
adding methyl but adding pyridine and caoutchoucine. This methyl 
spirit is poisonous and one of the effects of its use is that it causes blind¬ 
ness. ^Miat ordinarily goes by the name of methylated spirit only contains 
pyridine and caoutcboudne and is not poisonous. It is not in|urious but 
is only distasteful- 

Bombay {June 13, 1963). 

Pandit Shiv Sharma. 

Alcohol can be and quite often is the cause of the tmdemoted diseases 
and pre-dispositions:— 

1. Gastritis (Irritation and inflammation of stomadi). 

2. Cardiac diseases (affectimis of heart)- 

3. Cirrhosis of liver (Degenuative disease of the liver). 

4. Patty degraeration (Degeneration the muscle fibres with fat 

deposits). 

5. Patty Iteart (Degeneration of the heart due to excess of fat). 

6. Gastric Ulcer (Ulcer of the stomach). 

7. Chronic Nephritis (Chronic inflammatory and degenerative 

disease of the kidneys). 

8- PaljHtation. 

9. Hepatic insufficiency (Deficient functioning of the liver). 

10. Rosacea (Chronic vascular congestion ot the nose and central 

part of the face). 

11. Aloffitffic ddirium. 

12. Cmna. 

13. Gout. 

14. E{Mlepty> 
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15. Demoting demoralisatiaii. 

16. HaUucinatioas among whidi jealouay is tbe commonest and the 

most dangerous feature. 

17. Delusions (Mental disordm). 

18. Neuritis (inflammation erf the nerves). 

19. Pdsoning (acute drunkenness). 

20- Oesophagitis (irritation and inflammation of oesof^agus). 

21. OrguUat (Insanity). 

22. Predisposition tt> poisoning. 

23. Predisposition to Erysipdas (A painful condition of the skia). 

24. Complications under Anaesthesia. 

25. Increased gravity prognoris in pneummiia and tuberculosis. 


Bombay {June 13, 1963). 

Shri S. L. Silam, Smu G. B. Mahashabde, H. V. Deshpande ak» 
Shri D. K. Gosavi of Nashabandi Mandal. 

IlUdt distillation is not on a large scale as it is exaggerated. Before 
{H-diibitimi people used to drink. After the enforcement of Prohilntion, 
those ve^ arrested and from this we come to the condurion 

that illicit drinking has increased. We IBnd that enforcement is not effeo 
tive. We have been aMe to make 27,000 villages dry vrith our efforts. We 
have not come across anyone in all these villages ever in league with the 
distillers. 

In rural areas, the Nashabandi Mandal has been singularly successful 
as against the ingenuities eff the cities. 

If the personnel of Nashabandi Mandal and its resources financial and 
others, were to be strengthened its work will bear more fruit For tins 
work more cmcentrated effort is necessary and large number of organisers 
are needed. The following metiiods have been found to be effective. 

1. Individual approach of the addict by representatives of non-oflidal 
organisations. 

2. Pdice personnel should be increased. Prohibition should be en^ 
trusted to q)ecid Police Squad with good emoluments so as to keep him 
away from temptation. Prohibition police should have a q)ecial training. 
It snould be done by those who have frdth in Pr<^bition. Nashabanm 
Mandal is firmly of the dew that the suggestion of legalising alcoholic 
beverages with even small alcoholic strength will not wean away the addicts. 
It will be dangerous experiment. Certainly, it will be useless. 

Public opinion is in favour of Prohilntion and this is demonstrated by 
the fact that a large number of toddy trees scattered everywhere which- 
could easily have been tapped have ntH in fact been tai^)ed. The number 
of illlcilly tapped trees is relatively very small. The same is the case with 
the use of mwuwa trees. 
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Bombay {June 13, 1963). 

Shw G. D. Parekh, Rector of Bombay University. 

Hie section of college students who take alcoholic beverages is more 
in evidence now than before. The evil of drinking can be consid^ably 
reauced by persuasive, but not coercive steps through the media of ediK 
canon. 

While permit system makes alcoholic beverages available for richer 
classes, there are no similar facilities for the poorer classes for cheaper 
alcoholic drink on permits. 

Bombay {June 13, 1963). 

Shri Prabhu V. Mehta, Chairman along with ten members of All- 

India Manufacturers’ Assocution: 

Despite introduction of prohibition i»li<^, the habit of coosumii^ 
illicit drinks is on the rise among industrial workers. With the increase in 
illicit distillation the noticeable result is that impressionable young men 
have been inducted into the various aspects of distillation by the distiUers. 
Small chilcken help their parents when they are distilling liquor and also 
grown-ups help in its disposal and transportation. Mar^ of profit for the 
Illicit distillers is so great that the temptation to distil Ulicitly desinte the 
law is irresistible. 

If the consumption of an alcoholic drink, .eg. beer, toddy or any other 
liquor is legalised and the maximum strength of an alcohol is fixed at three 
or four per cent, the evil of illicit distillation will disappear substantially. 

Bombay (June 14, 1963). 

Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 

Illicit distiUaticm is on a very large scale. It was in existence even be- 
fore prohibition. Nonetheless it is rampant today. 

The police certainly are not very anxious to detect cases. I would 
suggest that the head of the police should not be from the service, but a 
man from outside. He should be brought from a different atmosphere. 
Frequent adjournment of cases and delay in disposal should be avoided. 

There should be summary trials. Delays in reports from analyst also 
add to the difficulries. 

Alcoholics and addicts should be treated as patients. An attempt has 
to be made to cure them rather than to punish them. They should be 
treated medically and also by psychiatrists. 

It is really by creating a public opinion that prohibition can be imple¬ 
mented. If this public opinion, demonstrated by the speeches in the Le^s- 
iature, is created, no democratic Government can hesitate to bring in pro¬ 
hibition and that should be the atmosphere that ought to be created. Hie 
efforts of the Nashabandi Mandal are puny. The propaganda has to be- 
effective. Intensive steps must be taken to create public opinion in various 
medias, e.g. audio-visual aids, placards, exhibitions, lectures, ma^c lanterns,. 
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cinema documentaries, statistics, etc. and may be cartoons, including emo¬ 
tional appeal. 

Laws are not being enforced in the spirit in which they ought to be 
and a large number of guilty persons thus manage to escape. 

Antebuse stops the oxidation at a certain stage. At that stage, things 
are produced wMch may have a fatal result and it gives a man a feeling 
as though he is in death agony. It is not the remedy that we can trust. 
This is a very drastic medicine and has to be given under medical vigil. The 
alternative is to inject the man with sodium thiosulphate. ■ Both contain 
sulphur. But with the latter, the result is not so bad as with antebuse- But 
its unpleasant result lasts longer—^for three days. Injection has to be ^ven 
twice a week. If injection is given twice a week, such a man remains under 
the influence of this medicine. 

French polish is not very injurious. But if it contains methyl alcohol, it 
leads to blindness. Chemical fertilisers only accelerate the fermentation but 
are not very injurious to health. 

We have succeeded in keeping neera unfermented for seven days, m 
corked bottles. Efforts are going on to experiment with uncorked neera 
also. 

Bombay {June 14, 1963) 

Shri S. B. Mahadeshwar, General Secretary, B.P.C.C. 

Open drinking can now be said to have stopped in view of the law. It 
is not true that wives and families of those today indulging in distilla¬ 
tion, drink. Much of this view is owing to propaganda. Illicit activity 
both of production and of drinking has decreased. The mandal committees, 
the district committees and the provincial Congress committees have been 
taking only a marginal interest in prohibition. They ought to take up the 
programme much more seriously. Health visitors of municipal corporations 
can also be helpful in educating the people against the drink habit. 

In pre-prohibition days, the easy and general availability of liquor lent 
itself to the working class drinking generally, in jMirticular, on or im¬ 
mediately after pay days. One finds much less of evidence of drinking 
these days largely owing to great difficulty in obtaining illicit liquor. One 
view is that not more than 4-5% of the workers mi^t be drinking now 
compared to about 10% previously. 

Political parties are not very active. At the time of elections, they go 
to the masses; otherwise, activities remain suspended. Active members of 
the Congress have to sign a pledge against drinking. The police force is 
adequate, but they are not properly paid and succumb to temptation. 

Bombay {June 14. 1963*) 

Smt. Gulistan Billimoria: 

The efforts of welfare agencies and non-offidal bodies are being fre¬ 
quently thwarted because the police of the locality is said to be hand in 
^ove with the law-breakers. Very often, illicit ^dilation is carried on 
almost in the open in servants* quarters, godowns and other places, and 
the police rarely interferes even when intimated. 
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The prohibition offences are not being diecked by the police, the princi¬ 
pal reason being that they are bribed. Even when cases are reports and 
put in court, acquittals of the guilty result ostensibly throu^ want of 
evidence—when the real fact is, that evidence is availbale, but deliberately 
withheld by the police. The illicit (ffstillation is on a very wide scale. 
Probably for evety one case going to the court, there are 10 to 15 cases 
which remain undetected. 

Permits in genuine cases and on the certiffcates of reputable doctors 
should be liberalised. In certain cases, alcohol does have tranquilising 
effect. It is felt that the consumers of illicit liquor are not only consuming 
alcohol but other injurious things which are ruining their health and under¬ 
mining their energy damaging (heir lungs, aght, nerves, kidneys etc. 

Bombay (June 14, 1963). 

Smt. Parvati Kailaspati, Sect., Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

Smt. Leeliben Pandya, Chairman, School’s Committee, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 

Voluntary organisations should be entrusted with educational propa¬ 
ganda on prohibition. Immediately after prohibition, women social workers 
used to be welcomed by women of the poorer classes because on account 
of prohibition, their husbands could not waste their small incomes on drink. 
Lately, on account of the large-scale manufacture of illicit liquor, the pro¬ 
ducers, the carriers of liquor have started making a good deal of money 
and, therefore, their women-folk, as more money is coming in, seem to 
be contented and happy and illicit distillation goes on, so much so that now 
they are themselves assisting their men-folk in illicit activities of various 
kinds. The evil has spread far and wide and now some reaUy drastic steps 
alone can prevent its spreading further. People seek escape from their worries 
in alcohol. Unless something is done to relieve their worries and their 
difficulties and to make available to them relaxation and recreation so as 
to engage their minds, the alcohol evil cannot be easily eradicated. Relaxa¬ 
tion of the prohibition laws by making available at reasonable prices al¬ 
coholic drinks containing a small strength of alcohol would help and not 
a strict and inflexible insistence on complete abstention from alcoholic 
beverages. 

Bombay (June 14, 1963). 

Shri Jit Singh, Businessman, Bombay. 

The common man seems to argue that the alcoholic beverages must be 
having some beneficial effect as they are being supplied freely to the Defence 
forces. The permission to the Defence forces is being considered as a good 
reason justifying drinking. Consumption of liquor has increased in l»tter 
classes as a result of increasing contact with foreign businessmen. 

The gangster leaders, Dados, have become a great menace to the life 
and limb of the people. They are almost forming their own territorial 
States and rule as if they were the sovereigns. Nobody dare oppose them, 
far less, lodge reports against them; otherwise dire consequences are tmund 
to follow. The result is that better class {»ople~ are scared to death of 
them and in the event of threatened evil to the law-abiffing citizens, police 
extends no protection. The ‘hafta’ system is prevalent and the ‘hafto’ is 
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twing coilected almost opealy and regularly by the poUoe like rent cdlec- 
tion- The consideration for the ‘hafta’ is that the bootlegger ig given infor¬ 
mation in time of a surprise raid. 

Poona (June 15, 1963). 

Shri N. V. Gadgil, Governor of Punjab. 

Government should make a declaration that there will be no recon¬ 
sideration whatsoever. When a State Government says it wants to enforce 
prohibition, it is not serious. Unless the administrator knows that this is 
the final t]^g and that he has to implement it, he cannot implement it. 
There was a meeting of the Chief Ministers of various States in Delhi and 
the first report that came was that this matter was going to be reviewed. 
Now people have very little faith in this programme. 

The Central Government must make a clear and categorical declara¬ 
tion that prohibition is to be implemented and there is no going back on 
it. I doubt whether the Government can go back on it so long as it is a 
Directive Principle. The fundamental consideration in this is that unless 
we secure the cooperation of the man who drinks, no improvement is 
possible. It is something to which he must agree and if he does not agree 
all that you might do is of no effect. We have to secure his cooperation 
and we have to rehabilitate him. It is a process and not one act. 

I would ask the Government to make a declaration that everybody 
who wants to drink should be given a permit. Their names will be publish¬ 
ed and fixed on every temple, every police chowki and every place to which 
the public in the locality have an access. That will mobilise public opinion 
against drink. Then he must appear before a medical officer and the 
medical officer will examine him and then declare that he should be ^ven 
so much quantity per day. It means that nobody is to be given so much 
as to intoxicate him, but he, the medical officer, should also take into 
consideration this habit which the applicant has formed over a number 
of years. If he cannot get over it, he should not be allowed to drink in a 
quantity which would make him intoxicated. You should just persuade 
the man. Then he should be ^ven a coupon per day. If the quota is not 
drawn for a particular day, it cannot be drawn the next day. In the first 
year, he should go without drinks once a week. Next year, he will get 
5 days. If he wants less, we give him less but certainly not more. From 
year to year, the number of days per week allowed for drinking may be 
reduced. I think 80 per cent of them will be persuaded to give it up. 
Drinking should be allowed only at the bars. He cannot drink at home. 
That is one aspect of the programme. 

liquor must be supplied by the State. The State is wedded to a policy 
of prohibition. Private persons will be more interested in increasing the 
sale. You can gradually reduce the percentage of alcohol in -the drink. 
They should not go beyond two percent. Manufacture should be done in 
India. Government can do it. There are certain drinks which are really 
innocent: in other words, contain very small percentage of rdcohol. It 
would be a good thing to encourage the use of such drinks, for instance, 
beers, toddy or some such drinks. For certain persons, it is a necessity. 
When a man works in a factory, he must have some stimulant. They must 
find some altemafive drinks which will contmn, the smallest measure of 
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alcohcd or stimulant whatever it is, and whatever alcoholic content is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of work. There should be exemption 
also. 

At the time there was no prohibition it was impossible to go to certain 
areas in the evening. That Idnd of thing is no longer there. Prohibition 
is good, but it is not a success. Crime has doubled. The main thing that 
one finds is complete disregard of law and that is the biggest problem for 
the Government. So far as enforcement staff is concerned, hardly one per 
cent is free from corruption. Top officers may or may not be involved. They 
have got a regular or^isation. If everybody gets a permit, the motive 
for securing illicit liquor will considerably disappear. But the enforcement 
should be rigorous. For a second offence, a person should be given 10 
stripes publicly or in the jail. A human mind responds to a sense of sin 
or very heavy punishment. Corruption is of course on a big scale. No 
walk of life is free from' it. I know of a woman from Kerala who came to 
a church in Bombay for employment and suddenly disappeared and 
engaged herself in iDicit business of liquor because she could get double 
the wage. 

Unless prohibition is complete, it won’t be a success. 

Foona {June 15, 1963). 

Shri V. B. Gogate, LLB. Advocate, M.L.C. 

Excessive drinking is a social evil. But attempt to eradicate that evil 
by force of law is a vain attempt. 

No social reform has ever been foisted on the people by law. The 
strange thing that we observe today is that police and police alone have 
become the sole agency of fighting this evU. Social organisations which 
would ordinarily have helped the Government in propagating temperance 
have kept themselves aloof from this work. Even the so-called social 
workers and organisations who appear to work for this end are directly 
and indirectly paid or patronised by the Government. 

Rampant corruption has entered the police and the panchas. Unless 
there is uniform policy regarding Prohibition, the implementation of this 
policy in some State or other would be unrealistic, impracticable, imperfect 
and would also be discriminatory. But even if all the States agree to have 
a uniform policy they will have to be heavily subsidized by the Centre 
which would mean an unbearable burden on the tax payer whose back 
nas already been broken and this burden will bring no return and no good 
results. 

lUicit distillation has now become a profession and a cottage industry. 
Certain backward tribes and castes have become tied to this profession and 
as a result are being converted into criminal tribes. 

Crime in general has also grown as a result of this illicit distillation. 
Social organisations which would ordinarily have helped the Govemmen* 
in propagating temperance have kept themselves aloof from this work. 

In 80 per cent of the cases you will find that panchas are tampered 
with. Every town has a group of professional panchas who are invariably 
ki league with the police. Teen-aged boys are utilised for transport of 
liqxKjr. 
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Poona (June 15, 1963). 

Prof. D. R. Gadgil. 

In none of the villages surveyed there was absence of liquor and 
liquor was consumed whether distilled or smugged. In tribal areas 
generality of adult males drink. Females used to drink before, and they 
still continue. Reports appear that during the last ten years in particular 
areas, the extent of drink has increased with pros^rity. It is clear that 
m all those villages this has not become an organised programme. It is 
definitely a family profession and confined to a small area. During the 
last two or three years, a quarter cA the c»se$ of juveniles related to other 
crime and the remaining {hree-fourths to prohibition crime. It is quite 
clear that the police is aware of what is going on. But actually reported 
crime has not increased in this context. I do not know whether serious 
crime has diminished due to increase in prohibition crime, due to the 
criminals turning to this crime, hi rural areas even if you give up prohi¬ 
bition and establish fatalities for purchasing liquor, they may not be 
availed of. Round about Poona, they use french polish. Its sale is 
enormous. There is very little being done by way of propaganda for 
prohibition. No social effort in a broad way is bring made. 

Poona (June 15, 1963). 

Shri V. L. Mehta: 

When prohibition was introduced I was asked as to what were the 
financial implications. I was entirely for prohibition. The excise revenue 
in 1946 was Rs. 6 crores, but by 1948 it had risen to Rs. 9 crores. At no 
time did we say that the loss of revenue should be made good by the 
Central Government, it Was suggested in certain quarters that it was all 
ri^t for Bombay Government to go in for prohiWtion, but the other States 
could not afford it. In order to make good that loss, the proposals for 
taxation which woidd offset the loss of revenue caused by the introduction 
of prohibition had been worked out. Thus the way had been prepared. 
It is not right to ask for grants from the Centre to be able to introduce 
prohibition. ^ 

I do not quite agree with those people who say that prohibition can¬ 
not be enforced because the areas round about are wet. 

This programme should be a popular pro^amme. Non-official volun¬ 
tary services of social workers should be utilised for this programme. We 
should have the services of as many workers as possible. 

There is the problem of palm trees. Under proper care, Neera can be 
kept unfermented and used for manufacture of palm gur. So far as en¬ 
forcement is concerned. I would prefer a speciri police within the police 
department itself. At present unsyrapathetie approach of the judiciary 
has queered the pitch and made enforcement more difficult. The Pancha 
has become a local gangster. 

In the Taxation Enquiry Commission Report, we have said that it is 
really a very iniquitous form of taxation. Even anti-prohibitionists are 
agreed on this. This is so because this revenue is derived from the poorest 
people who have the least capacity to pay. It is not a morri reform or a 
social reform but a fiscal reform. The loss of revenue can be made good 
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by the additional revenue from other taxes or new taxes that in opera¬ 
tion, may be sales tax, estate duty. 

Poona (June 15, 1963). 

Shri Namdeo Ramkrishan Mate, President, District Congress Com¬ 
mittee 

Prohibition should be scrapped and unadulterated Kquor should be 
made available, but there should be a ban imposed upon alcoholic 
beverages which contain injurious constituents. People in general and 
those who are Congress-minded in their heart of hearts feel that prohibi¬ 
tion should be abolished. 

Poofui Uune 15, 1963). 

Dr. K. G. Gune: 

I am interested in prohibition vis-a-vis pharmaceutical industry^J)rugs 
Act is not applicable to ayurvedic medicines. If this Act is applied to 
these medicines also, all the evils will disappear. At present, any person 
can manufacture alcoholic drinks and give them an ayurvedic name. A 
case in point is Ushirasav. At one time no licence was required for pre¬ 
paration of medicines. It will be necessary to bring ayurvedic prepara¬ 
tions within the purview of the Drugs Act if misuse is to be avoided. 

Poona (June 16, 1963). 

Shri D, B. Mahajan, Social Worker, Poona: 

One the whole prohibition is believed to be a success and not a failure. 
L^ency in the enforcement of prohibition law is detrimental. The punish¬ 
ment of the guilty should be deterrent. Detection, investigation and 
prosecution should be left to specially capable class of police officers who 
should be exclusively devoting themselves to this work. The court cases 
should be disposed of by special magistrates in an expeditious manner. It 
is suggested that the convicts who have violated prohibition law should be 
kept confined to jails far away from their places of activity so that they 
may not be able to come into contact with their friends and associates. 
The ant!-social gangster can easily be cowed down as a result of stiff en¬ 
forcement and severe punishment. Very often, the anti-social elements, 
the gangsters and the bootlcgrrers are receiving protections from leaders of 
political parties in the locality. This sets a very bad example in moral. 
Some local leaders who are in league with the gangsters ought to be ex¬ 
cluded from the membership of the ruling party. Prosecutions should be 
in a summary manner and magistrates should be available on the spot or 
vciy near the spot, 

Poona (June 16, 1963). 

Shri B. K. Mahalgt (Jan Sangh): 

There should be a fixed resolve on the part of the Government as to 
their attitude towards the policy of prohibition. The decision should be 
emphatic and it shouH be nursned with all vigour. Prohibition proeramrae 
should be pursued on an all-party basis and should not be the exclusive 
privilege of the ruling party. 
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Police corruption vis-n-vis the enforcement of probibitioD should be 
deeply probed. Raids should be under the supervision higher (^oers. 
Illicit distillation is now in the nature a seomdaiy employment almost 
and to wean people away from this business, Govemmoit has to think of 
alternative employment- Prohibition should be mforoed in the country in 
entirety and not States be selected for it here and there. 

Poona (June 16, 1963). 

Shri R. K. Khadilkar, M.P.; Principal D- D. Karve and Smt. Shakun- 
TALA R. PraNJAPE. 

There should be temperance rather than prohibition. Illicit distillation 
is widespread and the principal reason is that it becomes a source of 
livelihood for those engaged in it. The enforcement agency is in league 
with the violators of prohibition policy. In rural areas, the illicit distiller is 
receiving protection from the local financier in some places and thereby 
has also acquired some influence with the police. Prohibition has become 
indirectly a OHTupting element. Police officers are being bribed for 
postings in particular localities by their subordinates, so that they may be 
able to make rncmey. If the Government decided in favour of prohibition, 
it should apply territorially to every State without exception. It should 
also ai^ly to all individual without exception. Permits are leading people 
to adopt dishonest means. Anybody who feels like having a drink manages 
to obtain a certificate for grant of liquor permit. There is no reason why 
Government should impose morally.'. 

Shri Karve did not think any policy would be successful so far as pro¬ 
hibition is ccmcemed. One cannot possibly diminate illidt distillation 
and drinking within a foreseeable time. This policy should have uniform 
apjflication to all dtizens and visitors and all places under the jurisdiction 
of the Indian State. The invidious distinction under prohibition law bet¬ 
ween persons who may drink and who may not, lead honest people to resort 
to dishonest ways for obtaining permits. 

There is no justification for making exemptions in favour of armed 
personnel. Efficiency does not suffer due to alcohol. 

Experience shows that rigid enforcement of proMbition encoun^ the 
anti-social elements to break the law of illicit distillation. The indirect 
result of prcUbition is that there is a new criminal sodety which has come 
into existence. If prohibition is scrapped and distillation is done ex¬ 
clusively in Government distilleries or under Government contrd and ffie 
prices are reduced to reasonable amounts that will have the effect of putting 
an end to the actidties of the illicit distiller, in other words, the criminal. 

To try to wean humanity from any consumption of alodiol is a futile 
attempt. But it should be controlled- Some people take a fanatical view. 
Instead of keeping it in the Constitution without implementing it>, the pro¬ 
blem should be controlled if at all it has to be implemented. Instead of 
enforcing prohibition law with all rigidity, it will perhaps produce better 
results if it could be made lawful to drink aldoholic bevera^s with a loww 
concentration of alcohol. Such beverages should be produad either 
under a Government monopoly or under Governmental superdsion. The 
prices should be reasonaUe. Law should be rigorously enforc^ if 
there is a dolation in the form of private distillation and consumption of 
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bovtngM cCTitaining a higher streiuith of alccAot than the maTtmam 
Smt Pranjape stat^ that the foU in agricvdtuial production is attribut¬ 
able to prohibition in that cultivators turn to the more lucrative business of 
distillaticm. 

It is generally estimated that prohibition and its enforcement results 
in a loss of revenue to the tune of Ks. 100 crores a year in the entire coun- 
Those who cxmtravene the law and engage themselves in illicit dis¬ 
tillation deprive the State of the revenues in two ways. Firstly, they pay 
no excise duties; there being none (in dry areas). Biit illicit distillers also 
evade income-tax. There is a feeling that the burden of taxation has 
reached a point when it can be stat^ to be unbearable. If that be so, 
why exempt a class of consumers and manu^sturers from sharing the 
bu^n of the revenues. 

A large number of major crime (IPC crime) is not being properly ia> 
vestigated or even detected because the activities of the police are engaged 
in prohibition crime. Major crime is on the increase as it is not brang 
ad^uately attended to by the Police. 

Poona (/line 16. 1963) 

Shri S. S. Morb, M.P. 

Prcritibition criihe is more in congested areas, but even in rural arena 
the conditions are not very differmt Gangsterism is a profitable occupa¬ 
tion. Drinking has now assumed the form of community drinking. The 
gangsters are now using females and diildren of tender age for distribution. 

If the evU which the Constitution seeks to prevent has increased, then 
it almost amounts to a fraud on the Constitution. The best pdiqr would 
be to advocate temperance. 

Concentration on temperance pn^ganda in preference to that of 
prohibition in the sense of total abstention, ought to be pursued wiA 
greater vigour. Thereby, the State will not be robbed of its revenues and 
the impo^ible will not be attempted through the agency of law. Even 
amcmg pri^lntion committees, there are quite a number of black-sheep. 

The {Hoduction of liquor should be the monopoly of Government 
Shops should be auction^. Anybody who wants to have a drink may be 
bee to do so, or else, a permit system can be introduced upto a certain 
age. The reiilly guilty persons always escape among others for the reason 
diat they are hand in ^ove with the enforcement agency. Jail sentences 
are never deterrent and most of these people are repeaters. ReasonaMe 
protection is given to them by the bocklegger and by the police. 

I 

; Poona (June 16. 1963). 

I MaHAMAHOPADHYAYA D. V. POTDAR, VICE-CRANCBLLOII, PotWA UNIVB&- 
' amr. 

The present enforcement has miserably failed. It has created divided 
society, wouj^t hatred, murder and all sorts of evils. The stress should be 
mostly cm persuasion and educational propaganda. At present, the cases 
fail b^use there are loopholes in the law. It has not been able to achieve 
its objective. If a person goes beyond limit, he should be punished as a 
matter of pncUct. Drinking and law-breaking has become rampant 
4S P.C.—38 
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Foona (June 16, 1963). 

Saw A. V. Patil, Editor. Visual Sahyadrl 

The illicit distillers are organised in Poona and they have distributed 
several parts of the city between themselves. Illicit distillation is carried 
im the p«ijrfiery of the town in the rural areas. The gangsters transport 
liquor in their private cars. Very often, public carriers are also used. 
Illicit distillation is on the increase. It is wrtmg when it is claimed that 
the prohilution poli^ has succeeded. 

If the law is enforced less rigorously and is relaxed, evils of prohibi¬ 
tion will end and there vnll be drinking dl less obnoxious kind. Lomt has 
ceased to be deterrent and instances of violation dl law are becoming 
very frequent Persuasion cm a large scale is likely to be more effective 
than prosecution in courts. Consumption of alcoholic liquors should be 
regulated rather than banned. 


Poona (June 16, 1963). 

Shri S. James, Editor ‘Alert*. 

The ‘Alert’ is the only English journal in India dealing with prc^bi- 
ticm. The view taken by the National Temperance Society is that scimti- 
ficaUy alcohol is not required for human beings. Drinking has not rea% 
increased since prohibition. Govemm^t has done a good thing in intro- 
^ing prohilntion, since there is no liber^ dt action under the influence 
of liquor. 

Poona (June 17, 1963). 

S.|Shri N. C. Goray and S. M. Jo^l 

The prohibition idea has fallen through. Social reform, legislation 
through cmercicm and criminal process must have the suppcut of public 
opinion. Our police machinery is not equal to the task and we are faced 
with the problm of a state within a state. We do not consider drinking 
as a sin. Even the traffic laws are universal, but in this case we find that 
lor certam people there is permit to do whatever they like, but not for all. 
If an offence is merely statutory without involving moral turpitude, it is 
apt to be violated, particularly so when the statute allows discriminatitm 
making a particular act an offence in some areas and an innocent act in 
other areas. 

One reason why prohibition laws are violated is that there is a feeling 
of invidious treatment in the mind of one class of drinkers who cannot 
easily get a permit and, therefore, cannot satisfy their thirst without resort 
to illegal means. If efficiency of the Armed Forces and their health and 
their discipline is not being interfered with consumption of alcoholfc 
beverages, how could this be a reason for not allowing the ordinaiy 
civilian whose obligations are not of such a strict character. ^Apart from 
the invidious distinction there are other difficulties in effective enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition laws e.g. 

1. There is no social sanctitm behind it; 

2 A very large number of people indulge in it 



3. It is not being considered by a very large section to be immOrat' 

or ineligioiis or even sinfuL 

4. There is lot of mon^ in it 

5. Ihe enforcement agency is extremely corrupt. 

6- There is again ease of manufacturing alcoholic beverages De> 
cause dcohol is also under certain conditions self-generat¬ 
ing. 

7. The investment required is ne^gible. 

8. The expertise or knowhow is most elementary. 

The greatest reason for &Uure is that prohibition law is only on paper. 
Prohibition indirectly has the effect of creating disrespect for law and in a 
very large secticm eva of law-alnding peo|de. Prohibition law because o( 
its large-scale open breach and flouting has created in the mind of other¬ 
wise law-abiding pet^ a disreq)ect for law in general. This is a danger 
to democracy b^use a feeling m respect for law keeps it from disintegra- 
Uoa In view of the growing streogtn in terrorism of the gangster boot¬ 
legger, the bargaining strength of the pdice is going down and the terroris-. 
ing p(^r of t£^ gangster is going up. The bootlegger is acquiring pK^ticid 
power and influence even over law-abiding people and even in a^inistra- 
tion and Government departments in the following marmer: 

As he can terrorise, there is not mudr oi:q>osition to him. In so far as 
be can direct people under his influoice and sway to vote in a pf^cular' 
marmer he is »deavourmg to influence elections whether to muiudpalities 
or to Assemblies. 

As he can command votes, he is sought after politicians who can 
get his support. As quid pro quo, be receives protection from them and 
protecticm frcan the p^ce through the influence of the high-ups in ad¬ 
ministration, politicians and mm in auth^ity. 

He has also started doing prohibition propaganda, with the real object 
of seeing that his organisation and his brotlegging business flourishes. 

PrdiilHtion should not be lifted in entirety but regulated. If it is lifted, 
tbb result will be consumption of alcoholic drinks oa an alarmin^y wido 
scale. If at a reasonable price, an akdiolic drink containing a light al¬ 
coholic strength is legalised, that will pot an end to one evil of prohibition, 
nanidy, illicit distillaticm and the gangster. Manufacture of such liquor 
of low strength should be a Govemmmit mmiopoly or under Governmental 
supervision. It is considered that drinking today has acquired a social 
status and those who drink in society have acquired a higher prestige. 

Bombay (June 18, 1963). ^ 

Views op 11 Members of Prade»i Congress Committee, BqMBAV. 

There is a body of opinitm widiin the executi>« of Pradesh Congress 
ediich is not in favour of prohibition. One of the dangerous effects of 
enforcemoit of prohitation is the creaticm of a gangster class which has 
become a menace to the people of the locality in which gangsters operate. 
Bootleggers use violence agmnst infcMmers. suspected informers and wit¬ 
nesses. Bootlegger by offering emidoyment to a large number of uwt 
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■iiftoyod ptoflo ereateA a support for hinudf and ia ttyfag to UMim^ 
leadership among the small locaHty in which he functions. He also gets 
loyalty from them because he sees that his supporters ate well remunerated 
when they nngage themselves in various operations connected with distilla* 
don. As tie extent of profit in illicit distillation is very large, the held ot 
influence o» the bootlegger proportionatdy increases. Bootlegger gangs¬ 
ters also US' their funds in corrupting the police on mass scale. 

One foim of corruption is that the police ostensibly show a successful 
raid where they discover apparatus of distillation. A very large number 
of their Is are absolutely unsuccessful in the arrest of the persons 
engaged in distillation. It is not because the distillere cannot be caught 
but it is refiUy because they are allowed to escape as the ptdice Is in re- 
cdpt of regular bribes or ‘haftas*. 

The political parties often take the help of bootleggers because of their 
considerable influence. The bootleggers are in a position to secure votes 
to the candidates for elections. The successful members of the elected 
bodies exercise dieir influence with the hitter authorities in protectint 
the gangster* 

Bombay (June 18, 1963). 

Shri S. J. Patkar, M.L.A. 

Illicit d'situation is rife in the State of Maharashtra and not merely 
in Bombay. 

In order to wean people from illicit distillation illicit liquor contains 
ihjnrious constituents, is prepared under unhypmic conditions and the 
strength of alcohol is higb—, the law should be relaxed and liberalised in 
the matter of traditionil alcoholic drinks and inddentally they contain a 
weak ccmcmtration of alcohol. The tradititmal drinks in Maharashtra 
are ‘tari’ (toddy) and (‘madi*)* Toddy is taken from palm trees and *madi’ 
from cocoaiiut trees. Madi particulariy is believed to have food value and 
is nourishing. In the case of Tari and Madi, the old ^tems of giving 
licences for tapping the trees may be resorted to. 

Besides Tari and Madi, the Government should also licence a cheaper 
variety of mild liquor, such as beer. Its production and distribution should 
be under Government control. No strcmg liquor containing high strength 
of alcohol than 5 per cent maximum should permitted. 


Bombay (June 19, 1963). 

Slou V. N. Desai, Dy. Speaker, Maharashtra Assembly. 

The policy of prohibition in all iu rigidity is capable of effective enforce¬ 
ment by adopting certain means. If a cor^ assessment is made, it will 
appear that since the introduction of prohibition, per capita consumptoiB 
has gone down, though the aggregate quantity consumed mig^t have 
increased. Corruption in consequmice ot prohibition is very rife among 
fbe ptflice. 



foUQWi^ are tliie bave exuer^ed from Prr^bitioB; 

(ij extensive ilUdt distiUation; 

(ii) the services rendered by impressionable ^ys and girls and 
also by women in the process of distillation and distributicm^ 
particularly among those where the menfolk are engaged 
in rUicit trade; and 

(in) it has brought easy ill-gotten money far out of projportion to 
the ordinary expectation in the pockets of the violators of 
law. Ihis is a somce of encouragement and impetus tp 
furtiier breaches. 

A special police fence may be excluavely deputed to this work, the 
condition precedent being, that the policeman is a teetotaller and beheves 
in prohibition. There should be temperance propaganda on a large scal^ 
cm the one hand and enforecent on the other. There should be leniency 
so far as occasional drinkers are emneemed. 


If for any reason prohibition cannot be enforced in all its rigidity which 
it ought to be, then the modification of the policy should be on a very 
restricted basis. There should be no public drinking. It must in all car- 
cumstances be banned. Drinking, if at all allowed, should be confined to 
private drinking in moderate quantity of liquors purchased from Govern¬ 
ment shops at prices which should ^ reasonable so as to .discourage the 
illicit distillation. 


Bombay {June 20, 1963). 

1. Shri R. W. Adik. 

2. Shki S. G. Pratap. 

3. Shri N. H. Gursahani. 

4. Shri M. D. Pathak. 

5. Shri M. G. Desai. 


^Members of the Bar, Bombay: 


J 


PrehiMtion has met with absolute Mlure, but has brought in its trail 
certain very grave social evils, among others, a very dangerous gangsterism. 
Prohibition enforcement has brought further evils, namely, general respect 
for the law is geme—even for laws which have the sanction of society 
behind them. The law maker and the law enforcer is today a laughing 
stock. He is being ridiculed and the sexiety appears to be in sympathy 
with the lot of a violator who snaps his fingers at the law maker. The 
other evil which is the resultant of pfohibition is corruption which is very 
rife, particularly because the margin of profit is very high and the police, 
is amenable to temptations. No law can be suitably enforced unless it 
is backed by public opinion: either it may be created later on or it should 
already be in existence. The menace has increased as a result of the 
support obtained from the bootieggers by political aspirants. 


Bombay {June 20, 1963). 

Shri M. D. Bhatt, ICS (Retd.), former.Obief Secretary, Maharashtra 

At iHresmit, drinking has increased. The well-to-do indulge in drinking 
at parties Rnd have contempt Im .tiie Government’s poliity. Scenes at t^e 
parties am disgusting. Emphasis should be laid on persuasive atid-edo^he 
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^aeasuies. Persuasion may be organised but in case of violation of laws, 
punitive measures under the statute are imperative. In mv view whatever 
measures we take to regulate drinking, the object of prohibition is to save 
the poor people. 

In rural areas, drinks of lower strength should be made available on 
permits to adults at reasonable prices and subject to the condition that it 
is to be consumed on the premises and not to taken home for consump¬ 
tion. The maximum quantity to be consumed should be fixed. In urban 
areas, liquor should be allowed to be consumed at the premises of liquor 
shops only and the liquor shop should not be a regular restaurant but 
certain snacks only may be made available. No permit should be granted 
to young persons below 21 and the maximum quantity may be stipulated. 


Bombay (June 20, 1963). 

Stau U- L. Rai, President. Manoal Congress Committee: 

The frequency of stills is a great nuisance in certain localities for decent 
men. The social workers are being handicapped because of the want of 
cooperation from the police who are in league with the distillers. 


Bombay (June 20, 1963). 

Shri H. N. Trivedi, Member, Bombay Port Trust: 

On the whole, the working classes, especially the harijans, have benefited 
by the prohibition policy of the Government. They are a lot more sober 
than they used to be and their economic condition has idso improved 
Persuasive methods should be applied in larger measure and in this branch, 
women social workers can produce far better results than men. Moreover, 
by p>ersuading the women-folk among the poorer classes, they can achieve 
much better results in dissuading the men from drinldog. Help should 
be taken from the heads of reli^ous bodies and social workers for persua¬ 
sive purposes. 


GUJARAT 


Ahmedabad (June 21, 1963). 

1. Shri Jayamalbhai Parmar. 

2. Shri Chinubhai Shah. Hony. l^visional Prohibition Organizers. 

3. Shri Lalitchandra Diwan. 


In the poorer section of society, fishermen, coastal people and adivasls 
are given to drinking. The naviks (sailors) have a preference for denatured 
spirit, french polish, thinners and eau-de-Cologne. Takhardas community 
which some military tradition and the ex-Chiefs and their associates 
take fiqiHV. 



Ahmedabad {June 22. 1963). 

Women Social Workers. Educationists and TBAanM 

Bbils, Harijans, Wagharis, Kosbtis. Bbois are given to drinking. They 
Qften are victims of T.B. Very little of their earning is left for tbdr otlier 
requirements after spending for drinks. Women social workers are working 
botb in urban and rural areas and help in alleviating hardships of tne 
famili es. They convince them that liquor is mostly at the root of thdr 
suffering. The social workers inspire confidence. Iliey impart educatioB 
and also took after nursery schools. Their activities have resulted in sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the drinking habit. Women and small children are 
engaged for transportation of ilUcit liquor. Women folk among the 
Injuring classes consider prohibition to be a blessing. Industrial labour 
manages to defy the prohibition law but the quantity drunk by them Is 
far less now as compmrd to pre-prohitaticm days. 

One good thing of prohibition is that on pay day the pay reaches the 
family and not the drink shop. The economic standards of poorer dassw 
have noticeably improved. 

Ahmedabad (June 22. 1963). 

1. bHRI JUGATRAMBHAI DAVE, PRESIDENT, NASHABANDI MANDAL, (jII.IAKAT. 

2. Shri L. M. Patel, Secretary, Prohibition Board, Gujarat. 

3. Shri J. Parmar, Hony. Divisicuial Prohibition Organiser, Rajkot. 

The Nashabandi Mandal, Gujarat, arranges programmes in the form of 
Tadyatra*. Epics recitals, folk scmgs, tamashas and Bhavai (folk dramas), 
Bhajan mandalls, films, propaganda through radios. The organisers open 
one day Shibir (Camp) and two days Sammalan (Ctmference) of workers 
and Government officials with a view to extend prohibition activities in all 
parts of the State. Cooperation of the local bodies and other non-official 
local organisations is sought and the woiic of prohiUtion is carried through 
their agencies. Neera centres have been opoied in rural areas. Persons 
are taught crafts i.e. baskets and other articles from palm trees. Nine 
publications on prohibition have been publiriied. 

The various obstacles in pursuing the ptohiUtion programme are:~ 

(a) Illicit distillation as a profession. 

(b) Corruptim among Police. 

(c) AvaHability of drink from wet nei^bourhood U. Daman, IRo; 

Nagair Haveli, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 

(d) Ccmsumption of alcohol in the form ol meffidnes, sometimes 

misbranded under false bbels. 

(e) Tendency to treat drinking as a tashion among those who are 

under the influence of Western ideas e.g. Government ser¬ 
vants, richer clas.s, westernised class, college studenfa and 
pro tos o t B. 
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It is suggested that violators of law from these classes ought to leceiue 
a very deterrent punishment e^. the smugglers, distillers, corrupt police' 
men. The problem of wet neighbourhood should be met with in the 
following ways:— 

(i) All the States should go dry. If that is so there will be ao 

smuggling. 

(ii) Till th^ go diy there should be ten milu belt along the dry 

areas on the border of the State. 

Oovemmrat servants can be prevented fron^ alccriiolic drinking if this 
should be the condition when they enter service. 


Ahmedabad iJune 22, 1963) 

SwAMi Adwaitanandji Maharaj and Swami Manuvajryaji Maharaj 
BOTH OF Bharat Sadhu Samaj, Ahmedabad. 

The social vices should be removed as one programme and not 
piecemeal. A spiritual atmosphere conducive to moral growth should be 
created all over the countiy and the several social evils ought not be picked 
out separately for treatment. Efforts are being made for reclamation of 
adivasi areas through religious activities, such as congregational prayers 
and havans etc. and the experience of the Sadhu Samaj is that automad* 
cally the tribals are giving up all the evils. Prohibition should have been 
started from the very commencement on an all India basis and not on State 
basis. In order that prohibition should succeed an appeal should be made 
to the minds of the masses. Ihe Sadhu Samaj has got a special hold on 
middle and poor classes. 

Ahmedabad (Ime 22, 1963) 

Shri Prabhudas Patvari, President Labour Welfare Board and Shri 
Shantilal Shah, Labour Welfare Commissioner. 

The Bombay Labour Welfare Act, 1953 has been extended to Gujarat. 
The object of this Act is to concentrate the welfare activities with respect 
to labourers in a Labour Welfare Board. One feature of the Act is that 
the fines imposed upon the labourers by the proprietors are to be utilised 
for the cause of labour welfare and are to be transferred to the funds of 
the Labour Welfare Board. The companies employing labourers very often 
mnlTft available to the Welfare Board considerable sums which are acxumn- 
lated as dues to the labourers but which are unclaimed. 

Hiere are several centres of welfare in the different towns ol 
die State and the labourers are deriving full benefits out of it. The acdvi* 
ties are recreational and educational. There are also handicrafts classes, 
the benefits of which are available to the members of the family of 
labourers. Proneness to alcohol is reduced and substantiaOy prevent^ by 
engaging the labourers in pursuits which are profitable and which giv« 
pleasure and mental rdazadon. 
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Ahmedabad CJune 22, 1963) 

Shri Syamprasap Roopshankar Vasavada and two others of th« 
Major Mahajan Sangh, Ahmedabad. 

The industrial workers realise that prohibition has been to their benefit. 
Various benefits of prohibition which are being enjoyed by the industrial 
workers are as follows: 

(a) happy family life, 

(b) improvement in standard of living, 

(c) economic prosperity, 

(d) number of pay day absentees has fallen, 

(e) the expenses as a result of prohibition have gone down. 

Before prohibition (1933) 70 to 85% of the industrial workers were 
given to drinking but now the number of drinkers is hardly about 10%. 
Out of that 10% who are given to alcoholic drink, many consume medicinal 
tinctures which contain a large percentage of alcohol and also methylated 
spirit. Industrial workers belonging to certain castes among whom drinking 
on any social pretext was the custom have now given up drinking. The 
castes which had the custom of drinking on social occasion in Gujarat are 
‘Harijan’, ‘Vaghris’ and ‘Thakardas’. The effect of prohibition is percepti¬ 
ble even in these castes. The one visible benefit of prohibition apart from 
those mentioned above is, that efficiency has gone up considerably. Before 
prohibition an industrial worker could look after 200 spindles. After pro¬ 
hibition he can attend to spindles ranging from 400 to 800. In wet areas 
even today the average work load of an industrial worker does not ordina¬ 
rily exceed 200 spintfies. 

Ahmedabad (.June 22, 1963) 

&OII Parikshitlal Majumder of Sabarmati Ashram. 

After prohibition, the purchasing capacity of people who used to drink 
habitually has increased very considerably. Their standard of living has 
gone up, and it has increased even in those cases where there has 
been no corresponding increase in the income or wages- This is due to 
saving of the money spent previously on alcoholic liquors. Ten to fifteen 
per cent of the tribals and harijans in urban areas still manage to violate 
the prohibition laws. But even those who contravene the law consume far 
less quantity of liquor than they used to formerly. 

The social work which is being done could considerably be augmented. 
Social work, in order to be effective, should take the following form— 

(1) Social education classes. 

(2) Cooperative credit societies. 

(3) There are also a large number of hostels for harijan and adivasi 

children where the atmosphere is pure and they are weaned 
from the bad habits of their elders in their villages. There 
are about 300 such hostels for adivasi and harijan children 
in the State which house about 10,000 to 12,000 young 
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boys and girls from the ages of 9 to 16. Besides that 
there are also as many as 56 Ashram schools for various 
areas which impart education to about 5,000 children from 
the ages of 7 to 16. The children have also board and 
lodging facilities. Costs are borne by the State. 

(4) A large number of guUty persons are acquitted because of 

hyper-technical view taken by the courts. 

(5) Prohibition law should be uniform. 

Ahmedabad Uune 23, 1963) 

Shri Maganbhai Ranchhodji Patel, Social Worker. 

The prohibition programme cannot be pursued with thoroughness with¬ 
out the active cooperation of the public and the police. 

As prohibition enforcement work requires high standard of honesty and 
enthusiasm it should be entrusted to a special squad in the police. It should 
also have a special training and higher standard of discipline. It should 
consist of those who are teetotallers and who believe in prohibition and are 
infused with a missionary spirit. 

Experience has shown that a number of members of the police force 
themselves drink, and are in sympathy with the drinkers in the areas under 
them. There are several complaints against the police for encouraging 
illicit distillation and even helping the illicit distillers. In certain areas 
where the local evil was toddy, the police almost taught the toddy-tappers 
to take to illicit distillation, a process which they did not know before. 

Ahmedabad {June 23, 1963) 

1. Shri Manubhai Baxi 1 

)► Gujarat Rajya Khadi and Gram Udhyog 

2. Shri Dinubhai MankadJ Board, 

The development of Palm gur industries gives alternative employment 
to those engaged in toddy tapping. The proposal is to provide employment 
to the tappers by sale of neera and manufacture of palm gur fiber and other 
ancillary products such as brushes and mats. It is estimated that at the 
final phase this will provide employment to 13000 tappers. The emolu¬ 
ments on this employment will be fairly substantial. The illegal toddy 
tappers have only a periodic employment in illicit tapping while shifting to 
lawful employment they can get regular employment. 

In the case of private owner it is suggested that there will be a scheme 
according to which he will be able to sell immediately neera tapped by him 
to the neera centres. His emoluments will be higher and the neera tapp¬ 
ed will not be diverted to use as alcoholic liquid. Neera is claimed to be 
very nutritious and a delicious and health promoting drink. Adivasis’ co¬ 
operation is sought under Chhota Udepur Scheme by inducing them to 
bring the tapped neera to the neera centres, for which they are paid on the 
spot. fi\ this manner, they are being weaned from drinking habil to which 
they are addicted. 
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Besides providing employment to Adivasis educative work has been 
taken in hand by the Nashabandi Mandal, Gujarat and the Social Welfare 
Department of the State. 

Ahmedabad (June 23, 1963) 

Shri Brahmkumar Bhatt, M.L.A., Praja Socialist Party and Shri 
K. U. Parmar. Republican Party. 

There is no opposition to prohibition as envisaged in Article 47 of the 
Constitution. Implementation of prohibition has become a force and the 
number of offences shows that there is a progressive increase in the viola¬ 
tion of prohibition laws. 

The police are said to be corrupt and in the pay of the violators of the 
law and are in receipt of regular payment as a business. If it desires to 
catch the culprits the police can show excellent results. There is also 
abuse of tinctures, thinners, french polish and other medicinal and other 
preparations containing alcohol. 

In the case of Adivasis it is advocated that they deserve special consi¬ 
deration as drinking is an old habit with them and in their case the prohi¬ 
bition law should be relaxed. 

There are Dados who have acquired riches and political influence and 
they receive protection from political leaders. For their own benefits they 
become members of the Bharat Sevak Samaj and other social organisations 
and thereby acquire influence and position. The object being to earfi 
nnmunity from the operation of prohibition. 

The consumption of liquor is a lot more now than it was during the 
pre-prohibition period. Liquor is being consumed in the form of potable 
medical and toUet preparations, french polish, thinners toddy, ^stilled 
fiquor, etc. 

The impression of the local workers is that liquor traffic is on the 
increase, and it is more so now because liquor is being produced not mere¬ 
ly for consumption, but also for sale. The margin of profit is very high. 

There should be no restriction on manufacture, sale, consumption of 
alcoholic preparations. Prohibition is good but difficulties in its implementa¬ 
tion being insurmountable, it should be scrapped. The law relating to pro¬ 
hibition should be rationalised in order to make alcoholic drinks available 
subject to certain conditions and regulations. The manufacture should be 
either by the Government, or under Goverrunent, control. Liquor should 
be made available to adtilts males or females in any quantities. 

Ahmedabad (June 23, 1963) 

Shri Ravi Shanker Ji Maharaj. 

Despite the fact that there are departures from prohibition, it is haiint 
a very good effect. If prohibition were to be scrapped, the results would 
be disastrous. People do feel the injurious effect on their health, character 
and other consequences of drinking habits. The drinkers are not sinners, 
but they are people of weak will. Ordinarily, they realise the evil effecti 
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of alcohol but they have not got the strength of will to give it up. Persua¬ 
sion does succeed if carefully pursued. Among the rich classes it is difficult 
to overcome the evil. The rich will probably give up drinking habit if the 
society stops giving them the place of honour. They have to be told that 
society expects better of them, and that they should be settling a good rather 
than an evil example. The poor people on giving up liquor have been 
benifitted. Adivasis are still given to drinking and are reluctant to give up 
their traditional drink, that is toddy. After enforcement of protubitioa, 
toddy tapping was in excess. The fear of violation of law is not there* A 
more effective administration and intensive work on the part of social 
workers is necessary. The Government servants must not take alcohol, 
otherwise, they cannot effectively bring about prohibition. 

Ahmedabad {June 23, 1963 ) 

Shri Prem Shanker Bhatt. 

The reason for drinking being fairly rife, in the district of Surat, is, 
that a large number of people, who live on the sea-coasi are addicted to 
drink and it is very difficult to control them. Abundance of toddy yielding 
trees and inaccessibility of the terrain are some among other reasons for 
excess of liquor business. Those peopb c< unot be self-supporting on agri¬ 
culture and on most of the land tney are growing palmyra trees. Agricul¬ 
ture as an employment is not available to large numbers in that district. 
One of the ways to enforce prohibition in such areas, is, to establish sanskar 
kendras. Their object is to divert the attention of the people from alcohol. 
People resort to toddy tapping and also manufacture distilled liquor in order 
to make a living. Effort has been made to convert them through starting 
neera kendras as a substitute for liquor. It has been noticed that tapping, 
distilling, manufacture and drinking are kept in check so long as there are 
continuous raids. The moment police turn their back they take to illicit 
tapping or distillation. To reduce traffic in alcohol, employment to the 
people should be provided. Illicit business in alcohol also receives 
encouragement from the police, because they themselves are given to 
drinking. This also is a reason for corruption being rife. If the police 
could discharge their duties honestly, they could produce good results^ 
Among Adivasis, there is ceremonial drinking as a custom on various 
auspicious days. There is no middle course and the prohibition laws 
ought not to be relaxed in the case of Adivasis or coastal people. Coercive 
methods through honest police agency, social work and social education 
are the steps that should be taken seriously, so far as adivasis and coastal 
people are concerned. 


Ahmedabad {June 23, 1963). 

Shri Pandubhai Desai and vSeven others: Members of the Bar 
Association, Ahmedabad. 

Corruption among the enforcement agency is considerable. The failure 
of large number of criminal cases is attributable, apart from corruption, to 
inefficiemiy in investigation and prosecution, neglecting to procure and 
•produce best evidence. Cases jdso fail b^use the prosecuticm agency 
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•voids produdng lespectaUe persons even wlwn wdling and avaBaUe, for 
compliance with the requirements of Section 103 of the Cr. P.C. read wifh 
Section 117 of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. Sometimes the res¬ 
pectable prople are reluctant to ai^ar as prosecuting witnesses as they 
h ve to wait for long hours and come to court repeatedly. Prohibition cases 
s ould be disposed of by seasoned magistrates and the court should be 
•eobile. It frequently happens that smu^ers, racketeers and distillars 
w|ierating on a large scale are in league with police which receives regular 
‘baftas’ from them. The police sends timely information of intending 
raids. Bi order to satisfy &e authorities that police is actively engaged in 
ptobilMtion work, a number of accused are provided by the racketeers 
them^lves who usually confess to their guilt and receive li^t sentences on 
convictions. The delays in sending reports on blood specimens by chemica! 
analyst is a factor which lets the guilty escape. 

Ahmedabad Uune 23. 1963). 

1. Shri Chandubhai Mehta. 

2. Shri Keshav Lal Patel. 

3. ftaiu Nanshah Thakorb. 

ProhibiUon has improved the lot erf industrial workers. During pre- 
pnrfiibition days, the labourer remained in perpetual indebtedness and had 
to pay interest to Kabulis, Pathans and SiUs at extortionate rate. After 
prohibition, they are in affluent circumstances. There are 300 cooperative 
bousing societies whose membership is confined to labourers. As many as 
S,000 houses have been construct^ which are owned by them. These 
ItAouiers have purchased more lands in their village with the money saved 
from drink. Their children are receiving education and there is more of 
domestic peace and harmony. 

' Large number of acquittals of the guilty retards the success of prohitn- 
tion programme. Effective steps need being taken to prevent smuf^ng of 
liquor and import of spirituous preparatiems from the neighbouring wet 
States. The press should be induct to assist in the prohibiticHi fnogramme. 

Ahmedabad (June 23, 1963). 

1. Shri Narendra Sink Jha'a, Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha. 

2. Shri N. B. Patel, Swatantra Party. 

Kshatriyas in Gujarat were given to drinking but in 1945 the Kshatriya 
I abha intensified its efforts and persuaded them by the sacred sword not to 
< rink. Rare exceptions apart, the pledges were honoured. People in poiw 
. rotect persons guilty of excise crimes bringing pressure on the police 
M to prosecute them. Entry in the services of the Government should 
e confined to teetotallers. 

. Ahmedabad (June 23, 1963). 

Shri C. Lashkari. 

In all places of pilgrimage in every part of the country, complete pr»> 
idbition should be oteerved. Juffleial panchayats should be ^ven the power 
to try prohibitioo (fences. 
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Ahmedabad (June 23^, 1963). 

1. Shri Maganbhai Desm. 

2. Shri Vasant Shah. 

3. Shri Ganga Ram Rawal. 

There should be ao all-India policy for prohibition, and liquor legisla¬ 
tion in the whole country should be reoriented. Persons in high places, 
VIPs etc. should be made to realise that they should support prohibition by 
their conduct. The religious bodies should be subsidised to work for pro¬ 
hibition. There are no proper check posts on the boundaries of the State 
to check the entry of alcoholic preparations. 


Surat (June 25, 1963). 

Sejri G. R. Chokawala, President, Surat Municipality. 

'I’he present prohibition policy should be enforced and it should be 
extended to the whole country. It has succeeded to a considerable extent. 
In areas where consumption of liquor was considerable during pre-prohibi¬ 
tion days, the quantity consumed has gone down. Enforcement should be 
.entrusted to a special squad unconnected with the police. 

Surat (June 25, 1963). 

Shri Ishwarbhai Desai, M.L.A. (Leader of the Opposition). 

The basic policy of prohibition must continue, but in order to be 
successful, it must be applied to every State in the country. The present 
policy as to prohibition needs reversal. Prohibition is both a moral and 
an economic issue. Many valuable lives through addiction and alcoholism 
have been lost. There are many lakhs of date palm trees (khajur) in 
various parts, and 80% of the population there is given to toddy drinking. 
The toddy drinking people, who can no longer obtain toddy, have now 
switched on to illicit liquor made from jaggery. Gur in large quantities 
is coming to this State and its sale is unrestricted and being so, it easQy 
lends itself to making illicitly distilled liquor and it is far more injurious. Its 
dcoholic strength is high, and to quicken the pace of fermentation, injurious 
substances like ammonium sulphate are used. The result is, that apart 
from the bad effects of alcohol, the drinkers fall victim to ^seases like 
leprosy, blindness and stomach diseases. 

Social morals are being corroded. Consumption of intoxicating 
beverages has given rise to commission of more crimes of violent character, 
€.g. outraging the honour of women. The law-abiding elements have been 
cowed down by bootlegger gangsters. This is evident in both rural and 
urban areas. 

Misuse of neera liquor should be checked by persuasion by panchayats, 
but not by means of coercion or through police. 

Among industrial classes operating the machines, less injurious drinks 
with low Scoholic strength should be made available. Permits in the case 
of ad-dicts who cannot do without drinks should b© liberalised. Alcoholic 
content should be progressively decreased. Distilleries should be run by 
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government or be under government control, and it is the govertunent, who 
should determiue the alcoholic strength. In the case of those who are not 
addicts, there should be a rigid and vigorous enforcement of prohibition 
law. But in the case of toddy drinkers, there should be no restriction of any 
kind. Toddy should not be publicly sold by the Government or by govern¬ 
mental agency. Toddy drinking and toddy tapping should not be under 
Government control and it should be unconditional and unrestricted giving 
complete freedom to the toddy drinkers to make it and to drink it. TTiis 
riling should continue at least for two or three years. After that. Govern¬ 
ment may, if it considers it necessary, impose control of a regulatory 
character. 

Enforcement of prohibition laws should be through a separate enforce¬ 
ment agency not under the police control. This agency should have fairii 
and belief in prohibition policy. 

Rajkot {June 26, 1963). 

Shm Babhubhai P. VArovA. 

In Saurashtra, public opinion favours prohibition. The leaders of 
Vainashvas and of Jains and particularly the Swami Narayan sect are strong 
supporters of prohibition. Prohibition should be made an all-party pro- 
^mme. The heads of reli^ous sects should be persuaded to partidpated 
in the propagation of prohibition. 

Rajkot (June 26, 1963). 

Shri Vajabhai Shah (Social worker). 

Smt. Jayaben Shah, M.P. 

The experience of social workers who move about in areas both urban 
and rural is, that fewer persons are drinking. The percentage of those who 
used to drink fifteen years ago has fallen very considerably after the enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition. Among the sea-faring people living on the coastline, 
certain castes, e.g. Kolia, Kharwas, used to drink and sometimes their re¬ 
quirements were furnished by the neighbouring wet areas, particularly Din. 
The tillers and cultivators of land do not, as a rule, drink. It is generally 
believed, that the police is not interested in enforcing the prohibition law, 
apart from other reasons, because they thereby get bribes. In view erf the 
OMTupt police, the producers, smugglers, distillers can easily evade prohibi¬ 
tion law, but the police connives at the breach. In view of the apathy and 
inditierence of police, people are disinclined to come forward and seek 
police help in order to detect violation of prohibition law. No permit of 
any kind for drinking should be given to any Indian on any pound. Permitt 
on pounds of health must not be issued even on the prescription of a doctor 
of a very high reputation. The above does not apply, however, to foreign 
visitors. 

The work of enforcement of prohibition law should be entrusted to a 
•pecial squad, which believes in prohiWtion. The prohibition cases should 
be disposed of expeditiously and, if necessary, by appointing spedal ina^ 
trates. Where a dealer in liquor has profit as the motive, he Ihbuld be 
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Ibe rq>etition of his offence. Prohibition should be enforc^ in the enffie 
oountry at one and the same time. In the wet areas till the introduction 
of prohibition, liquor sale should be a State monopoly. Licences should 
be regulated in order to see that the consumption does not increase. 

Government should not renounce prohibition because there is too much 
damour either from the press or from any other source, against prohibition. 
A proper survey should be taken in order to sec whether prohibition where 
enforced, has been productive of beneficial results. If so, prohibition should 
be adhered to regardless of clamour. 

Rajkot (June 26, 1963). 

Shri C. L. Lakhani, Secretary, Gujarat Nashabandi Mandal, Rajkot. 

People take to drink very (fften, because it is a social adornment la 
Gujarat State, the social importance given to drinking is no longer there, 
it is this reason why in this State, prohibitirm has been more suocesffol 
than elsewhere. In the case of addicts, the approach should be psychologi- 
ad. Persons whether social workers or those desiring to wean addicts fr^ 
Iquor should receive special training in psychological approach. Sodal 
work has to be on a scientific basis. Government should offer assistance 
M social workers in various ways, i.e. by providii^ films, documentaries, 
inojectors, talking pomts, facts and figures, graphs, etc. 

Junagadh {June 21, 1963). 

1. Shri Devika Nanavaty, M.L.A. 

2. Shri Dharam Singh, Secy., Khedut Samaj, Junagadh. 

3. Yuvraj Udaibhan Sinhji, Chairman, District Panchayat, Junagam. 

One reason why prohibition is not a complete success is, that it is at 
tte instance ot the ruling party. If members of other points vww and 
political groups were also invited, they would participate, and the campa^ 
would be a greater success. Prohibition should not be merely a party 
programme- li should be an all party programme on a national basis. As 
Diu is in yexy close proximity, die better classes go there to drink Oquor 
because that is considered to be of superior quality than the illiddy distUled 
Hquor. Prohibition should be on an ^ India basis in order to be success- 
fid. There should be intensive education in the schools and colleges and 
dtao in the rural areas telling people the injurious effects of drinking. There 
ll DO education or propaganda regarding prohilntion. In Saurashtra, prold- 
btt i o n law is violate in the following ways— 

(a) illicit distillation from rott^ gur with the aid of noshadar; 

(b) smuggling from wet area, particularly IMu; 

(c) popularity of eau-de-Cologne as a potable; and 

(d) other medicinal and tmlet preparations. 
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A favourite drink in this area is eauode-Cologne, which is ostensibly a toilet 
prepararion but which rarely comes up to that standard. It is of an inferior 
quality as a toilet preparation and is really intended the manufacturers 
as potable liquor. Eau-de-Cologne is imported in unusualfy large quantities, 
which further shows, that the real object is not hs use as a toilet prepara¬ 
tion. In certain areas, like Veraval where people take fancy to eau-de- 
Cdogne as a drink, consumption has been up to the value of ]^. 18 laldbs. 
In Porbander, Rs. 8 lakhs worth of eau-de-Cologne is being consumed. The 
best remedy against misuse of toilet or other preparations is to bring sndi 
preparations containing alcohol in the definition of ‘spirituous preparations’ 
under the Inter-State Trade & Commerce Control Act of 19S5. The 
so-called eau-de-Cologne is probably injurious if it were to be used as a 
toilet preparation. 

Previously french polish was being freely used as a potable drink but 
hfter the Government placed restrictions <m its use, its place is bdng jno- 
gressively taken by thinners. 

The figures of detection, investigation prosecution and even conriction 
for prohibition crimes are not genuine. A large number of these cases ate 
faked in order to show work done. This is commonly done in league with 
the local distiller. In the investigation, loopholes are left so that acquittals 
become the rule rather than an exception. 

Junagadh (June 27, 1963). 

Shri Man Saheb, Kabir Ashram. 

Prohibition in Saurashtra has attained substantial success. Drinking is 
confined to sea-faring p^le on the coast, the tribal and backward classes. 
There is some drinking in urban areas among industrial workers. 

4 

MADRAS 

Madras {November 28, 1963) 

Shri S. Ganbsan, M.L.A., 

Dr. A Chidambaranathan, M.L.C. 

Smt. a. Anandanayalei, M.L.A. 

Smt. Sarojini Varadappan, President Hony. Magistrates Assooation. 
Smt. Lourdammal Simon, Ex-Minister. 

Dr. P. V. Cherian, Chairman, Madras LsoistATivE Council. 

Shri N. S. Varadachari. 

Illicit distillation is more easily indulged in wet areas under cover of 
tlidt liquor and therefore the extent of illicit liquor is comf^tively much 
more in wet areas than in dry areas. An analyris of prohiWtion offences 
would show that among the lower age-groups there are just a few (lenders 
and there are not very many in the age-group 24—30 either. The majority 
is of persons above the age of 40. This shows tiiat only the older people 
are clinging to the evil, and the younger people have been saved by pro¬ 
hibition- 
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The fact that illicit liquor is being carried in tubes, etc. is indicative of 
the evil going down, or el^ it would be carried in truck-loads. 

Illicit distillation can be prevented mass education to which end 
nothing is being done either in this State or in any other. There should 
be a well-organised Prohibition ComnUttee winch can command writers, 
artists and the press. Government should be prepared to bear the charges 
for publication of prohibition propaganda material in the press, in case 
they are not prepared to cany such propaganda free dt charge. Mass 
education should include the following— 

(i) pamphlets and literature; 

(ii) foreign literature: 

(iii) films; 

(iv) propaganda through public meetings to be organised by volun¬ 

tary organisations; 

(v) press to be approached to allocate some space in its columns 

devoting itself to prohibition if necessary, on pmrment; 

(journal weeklies, magazines should also be included). 

(vi) propaganda based upon the sayings of religious leaders and ex¬ 

positions as contained in scriotures. 

Hie non-offidal bodes should be dedicated to the work of piohibitioo 
and endeavour to create a dimate in its favour. 

Mass education should be brought home through trade unions, social 
organisations, educational institutions, etc. The Board of Censors examin¬ 
ing the films fOT exMbition Aould apply the sdssors wherever a drinker is 
bring shown in acceptable or popular light. 

Alternative employment where distillation is a problem of pover^ has 
to be examined. TTie evils of drinking should be j^ojected on the rinema 
screen. 

Prohibition in order to succeed should be entrusted not to the poli(te 
but to a separate organisation devoted exclusively to the work of prmiibi- 
tion. Prohibition should be entrusted to persons who are teetotallers by 
fiiitii. Enforcement requires greater vigilance. 

If low alcoholic beverages are legalised, non-drinkers may start drink¬ 
ing and heavy drinkers may not take fight drinks as a sulwtitute. Such a 
course would, according to the latter view, place manifold difficulties in the 
way of the objectives of prohibition. 

Prohibition in order to succeed must be in every jwrt of the country. 
Dry pockets and wet pockets are unsuitable because drink percolates from 
the wet areas to dry areas. Prohibition should not merely be enforced in 
every part of the country but also in our embassies abro^. 

Flying squads should be organised for prohibition work. If these 
squads detect any crime, the local police should be punished for not hav¬ 
ing done so. People coming forward to irive evidence should be reward^. 
Bootlegger has acquired influence with the police and also with the poBti- 
ranti and, therefore, he is being protected and nobody dares to report 
against him. If one does, the report goes unheard. 
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The iinfdemeots of distOlatioD ^ould be destroyed as often as possible. 
Propaganda work should be directed by a CCnttal Prohibition Board. 
Neera may be permitted to be consumed (m the spot, but should not be 
allowed to be carried over long distances since it quickly ferments. 

Kancheepuram {November 29, 1963) 

Shri S. Allappa Muoaliar and 35 others. 

At this meeting, views were expressed some of which were conflicting. 
The main points of agreement are given below: 

l^gal enforcement is not as effective as it was expected to be. Em¬ 
phasis should be laid on propaganda. The fines imposed upon persons 
convicted of [mihibition ottmices should be utilised for prohibition work. 
PixAibition laws are being violated by the illicit distiUers, the smugglers 
surrepttciously introducing liquor from wet areas and by sellers ci nend 
pol^. There is also considerable public apathy* Ih’opaganda can play 
an important part in achieving the objective. Those who give information 
to the police are not receiving adequate protection as their names are 
disclosed out of dishonest motives. Minimum jail sentences should be 
provided as the sentences which are being awarded now are lenient. Be¬ 
sides froich polish which is bdng fredy misused, resort is had to chloral 
hydrate mixed with water. Neera is bang misused as toddy as it gets 
fermented wiUiin a short time. 

Coimbatore (November 30, 1963) 

Shri G. E. CHiNNAOURAt. M.L.A. 

Smt. Savitri Shanmuoham, Secy., Indian Red Cross Society. 

Shri P. S. Mohidbp.n Badsha. Member, District PRcrniBinoN Advisory 
Council, 

Shri K. P. Palanisamy, M.L.A. 

Shri V. Ellama Naidu. M.L.A. Thonoamuthor. 

Educatimi and propaganda ought to be intensified. Side by side, 
recreational facilities sbo^ also be provided so as to wean people from 
ihe baUt. Tn rural areas, film shows wall be ol immense value. It has 
been brought to our notice tfiat veiy o^n children are being explcnted bv 
the distiller for purposes of transpc^tion or to help in illicit distllldion. 
Very often such children have been abandoned or are destitute or orphans. 
There should be a provision in the law, that persons who exploit these 
eluldren should receive punishment; and exploitation of children for such 
purposes should be made into a heinoos crime caning heavy penalty. 

One of the reasons for public apathy is that prople who are willing to 
give information feel discouraged when prompt action on their informatimi 
is not taken either because the oifomement is busy in more serious crimes 
or fcH* any other reason. The vindictiveness on the part of the anti-sodal 
persons interested in distillers and thdr friends, is a factor contributing 
to lack of enthusiasm. The general impression is, that as sufficient protec¬ 
tion is not forthcoming, people are afiradd of taking risks. It is felt that 
mass education and wnde pubUdty will be productive of fruitful results. 

Women’s organisations at different levds can do a lot of work whm'e 
liquor is being consumed. 
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There are considerable delays in the disposal of prdiitntion cases whoi 
placed before the ordinary criminal courts in the country. One way of 
doing away with the back log of arrears is to entrust prohibition cases to 
judicial paincbayats or pancba^t courts. To start with, the less hmous 
prohibition offences may be dealt with by such panchayats, and the more 
heinous by ordinary Magistrates. For instance, where drinking or 
drunkeimess is an offence, pancbayat courts ma;^ deal with them but where 
the offence is of distiUation, or is such, -requiring imposition of a severe 
penalty that may for the time-being be left for disposal to the tegular 
Magistrate. 

The chances f<x corruption ammig police ranks have, no doubt, in¬ 
creased as a result of promotion work having been mitrusted to them. 
AH the same, police can enforce the policy be^r than any other agency. 
Of course, there can be checks and counter-checks over the local police. 

Vairapalayam {Erode) {December 1, 1963) 

Shri Mohidben Badsha and is othbks. 

Note:—Vairapalayam (Erode) is on the bank of Cauvery and 
PalUp^yam (S^em district) is on the opposite bank. The 
river is shallow with a large number of small ro(^ islands 
which offer safe opportunity for illicitly distilling strong 
liquor. On bamboo boats covered with skins the Uquor is 
ferried across. For the raids to be effective, enforcement 
agencies of the two districts have to combine from both 
sides of the river banks. 

Illicit distillation is fairly rife on the island and it is ctmcealed in motor 
car tubes, the carrang capacity of half the tube being the ocmtents of ten 
bottles. From Vairaj^yam to Bhavani is a distance of nine miles infest¬ 
ed with about one hundrra distillers. Escap: in rafts is not difficult. The 
distillers are desperate characters. 

There is distinct deterioration in the health of the drinkers)- The illicit 
distiller uses injurious substances. The lower income drinking families 
live on verge of destitution. They also create a law and order problem. 
^onomicaUy the non-drinker in the low income group is well of- 

PaiUpcdayam {December 1, 1963) 

Shri T. M. Annamalai, President, Panchayat. and 42 others. 

There are several reascms for resorting to drinks includhm bad associa¬ 
tion, the need to forget domestic worries and a beli^ that drink restores 
person under a physical strain. The assessment of male drinking popula¬ 
tion was below 10 per cent. If the police personnel is increased, the distil¬ 
lers can more easily be eliminated—of course with public co-operation. 
The enforcement should offer protection to the memoers of the ^ puUic 
as to take courage to bring tiie distillers to book- Illicit distillation and 
drinking is <m the increase. There is therefore need of an intensive pro¬ 
paganda specially to prevent youth from taking to drinking. Granting 
permits has an adverse effect on the lower classes who cannot readily 
obtmn them. They like to follow the example of richer classes who can 
drink with permits. Drink is also sent from neigjhbouring wet areas. 
Leakage from the military quota should be plugged. In areas whidi are 
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notorious for illicit distillation, the law should sanction imposition of puni¬ 
tive police force, Ae expense of which should be collectively borae^ the 
local population. Tlie villages winch con^tendy show that drinking has 
been effectively suppressed should be rewarded. 

Salem {December 2. 1963). 

Dr. Gurupatham, M.B.B.S., Ex-Minister for Prohibition 
Shri M. Kalyanasundram, M.L.A. 

Shri G. Venkataraman, M.L.A. 

Smt. Seethalakshmi Ramaswami. 

The talk about illicit distillatioa bong rife is perhaps exa^eiated. It 
is there, but it cannot be said to be a cot^e industry. The pou.ce connive 
at it and make corrupt money out ot the illicit trade and sometimes they 
are known to have become drunk. 

In order to ensure effective and honest enforcement of proUbidon 
laws, the work of prc^bition should be mitius^ to a separate udng ^ ol 
the police department In the matter of recruitment to toe spedal win& 
efforts should be made to pick persons who may be able to do thdr job 
effidendy and who may be in a position to forcefully resist temptation. 

The enforcemoit could be more effective if there was adequate mobile 
staff with suitable transport and other equqnnent It is suggested that 
Bach pdice sub^vision corresponding to ea(^ revenue division, should 
have a mobile prohibition unit properly equipped. 

There are pe<:q>le who are living on subsistence level and in order to 
make both mds meet, they and members of didr families, women and 
children engage in illicit distillation. If they were not to do tba^ ibey 
have no other means ot Uvdihood. It is suggested that in the case of 
persons, after their conviction, they should be retebilitated and the 
State should see to it that hunger and want do not drive them to illicit 
distillaticm, but they have an ahamative enqdoyment 
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Hyderabad {July 24, 1963). 

Smt. Masuma Begum. Ex-Minister for Social Welfare: 

School text books should contain education on prohibition matter and 
evils of drinking should be brought out Women’s organisations ^ould 
take up the work and carry on the propaganda for prohibition bringing oat 
its benefits and drawing tte attention to the etfil of drinking. Volant^ 
non-official organisations can contribute materially to the implementation 
of probilfition. 

Hyderabad {July 25, 1963) 

1. Shri G. S. Melkote, M.P. 

2. Shri C V. H. Rao. 

3. Shri B. Ch. Ranga Reddy. 

Interested people have created an erroneous impression that prohibition is 
a faQure. Actually the number of peojde who are drinking is now less and 
the people have started reafising that drinking is an evil. In the rural 
areas prohibition is producing go^ results. Among certain fashionable 
urban groups drinking may be on the increase. 

In the city of Hyderabad abne as much as 27,000 lbs. of chloral hydrate 
was sold altnougb for genuine medicinal use the quantity required is frac¬ 
tional. Conversion of neera into toddy can be checked by cutting neera 
yielding trees and the timber should be commerdally utilisra fot fumitare 
etc. V^en the saplings grow into big trees, the new generation would have 
been successfully wean^ from toddy drinking. In the rural areas the 
challenge of the illicit distillers should be met by tmanising younger people 
who should fearlessly expose the illicit distillers. The steps to be tal^^ 
the Government to bring about prohilHtion should be effective and drastic ' 

Hyderabad {Jtdy 25, 1963) 

Shri G. Lattachanna. M.L.A., and others. 

Drinking both licit and illicit is on the increase. This is so among the 
higher classes as also in the lower classes. The former drink imported 
alcohol or IMFL while the latter consume sendM which is the fermented 
sap extracted from date palm trees and toddy. Sendbi and toddy ate 
believed to be conductive to health if taken during summer months. In 
Telangana re^on which is wet, people in lower income groups earning 
upto Rs. 100 per mensem, spend almost Rs. 50 per mensem (m drinldng. 
In Andhra region which is d^, illicit distillation is rife and the drinkers in 
this region have to spend more than half their earnings on drinking. There 
are three to four lakh tappers in Andhra and about a lakh in Telangana. 
Their economic condition is very pom*. The youngesters will not take to 
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tapping as an occupation if they wete to receive education. A suitable 
propaganda accompanied with adequate publidiy is most desirable. There 
is snde spread corruption and liquor is being prepared by adding poisonous 
and injurious ingradients to the graeral deterioraticm of health. Women 
are being employed as carriers of illicit liquor with consequential loweriog 
of morality. 

Hyderabad (July 25, 1963) 

Shri B. S. Mahadev SiNCiH, ViCB Prbsidbnt, Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

Among low income group labourers and industrial workers, 40 per cent 
are teetotallers and tiie rest are dther casual or habitual drinkers. Majoriw 
of them drink illicit liquor m^ from jaggery locally known as ‘gudumba. 
It has a hi^er alcoholic strength than toddy. Drink based pay day 
absenteeism is high. There is a noticeable difference in the economic 
conditions of the drivers and the teetotallers. ‘Gudumba* is more injurious, 
undermining nervous system, reducing appetite. The ou^ut of gudumba 
drinkers is far less- There should be effective prohibition propaganda 
among labourers- 

One bad effect erf prohibition is that it has brought in its wake anti* 
sodal elements which Imve corrupted society and which ate interfering with 
law and order. Ibe high profit mar^ encourages them to violate law and 
the enforcement agencies succumb to drcumstances. Government servants 
as much as others infringe the prohibition laws- Women should be organised 
to fight on behalf of prohibition. Temperance propaganda stands chance 
of greater success than prohibition. 

Hyderabad {tuty 25, 1963) 

1. Shri Ramesh Gandhi ) Rbprbsentativbs op Chamber of 

2. Shri Sbbtha Ram V Commerce. 

3. &1R1 Ram Moorthy 

Drinkmg habits have led to other vices like prostitution and gambll^ 
In Telangaua area chloral hydrate, which is very injurious, is mixed with 
toddy. In small quantities it acts as a sedative and in Is^ doses it is 
poisonous, undemuning tiie n^ous system and often resulting in paraly^ 
Toddy sellers, in order to produce sedative effect add chlom hydrate to 
toddy. A number of cases have been reported where people by drinking 
toddy to which chloral hydrate had been added bad become fatal casual tie s. 

Hyderabad is one of the largest centres produdng chloral hydrate. 
One of tte conditions of the Ucence is that cUoral hydrate carmot be sold 
locally. Hus condition is very often violated as export is permitted and 
its re*import is not harmed, '(^at is actually happening is that chloral 
hydrate is neither exported nor reimported but false documents are prepared 
to show its export and re*import. No private manufacturer sboidd be 
allowed to pt^are chloral hydrate. Sinularly allopathic tinctures containing 
high percentage of alcohol, though no longer favoured by the medical pro- 
fesuon, are being manufactured in large quantities for misuse as alcobt^ 
beverages. As the law does not impose any restrictions on the consumption 
of spintuous medicinal preparations, they are freely sold- 
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yisakhapatnam (July 27, 1963) 

1. Dr. a. Venkata Rao. 

2. Shri K. Appa Rao, £x-M.L.C. 

3. Shri B. Appala Naidu. 

4. Shri B. V. Sreenivasa Rao. 

Majority of the grown ups drink in this area and the teetotallers ate in 
minority. Moral pressure can produce better results than coercion. 
Corruption is rampant in the Prohilntion Department. Illicit distillation 
is on the increase. Most houses have their own stills. The prohibition 
is aware illicit distillation but no action is taken as there is a systematic 
and regular payment of mamuls. Liquor is sold in aerated water bottles 
openly. The seller, of course, knov^ his customers who want liquor. The 
so-called sweet toddy shops are not selling non-alcoholic neera but alcoholic 
toddy. The Government is conniving at breach of law as it is receiving 
revenue. The sincere and honest social workers are obstructed by the very 
personnel engaged in enforcing prohibition. Sometimes even false cases 
are instituted in order to discourage social workers. Cases are known 
where accui;ed are impersonated in league with the actual culprit For 
moneta^ considerations they substitute themselves as accused. Unhy^nic 
distillation and addition of injurious substances is taking a heavy toll of 
people's health in the form of cirrhosis of liver and beri-beri. 

yisakhapatnam (July 27, 1963) 

1. Shri B. B. Sankara Sasthri. '\ Advocates. 

2. Shri Kandala Srinivasa Rao. / 

The backing of public opWon is a condition precedent for enforcement 
of prohibition tows. Prohibition tow is openly flouted. Both coerdon and 
education are necessary to meet the chaUenge of the drinkiDg people. 

yisakhapatnam (July 27, 1963) 

Shri Y. Bharadvaj, Labour Officer, Hind Ship Yard Ltd. 

Out of the 5,000 workers working in Hind Shipyard Ltd., one^hird ares 
given to drinking preferring arrack to toddy althou^ Yisakhapatnam is dry. 
Arrack is openly available. The village or Sabavaram has a reputation for 
making arrack which is brought in motor car and Incycle tubes. The control 
is lax and the carriers hardly bother to take any precaution. Arrack is also 
brou^t by sea from the neighbouring coastal viltoges by boats. The castes 
whi^ are habituated to drink are scavan^rs, valamas, fishermen, jalaries, 
gpolas. Protection is purchased by payment of ‘mamuls*. 

yisakhapatnam (July 27, 1963) 

Shri A. Vbnkateswara Rao. 

Even if prohibition does not make headway at present, it deserves to 
be pursued in order to save the next generation. Enforcement riiould 
proceed with vigour. Molasses furnish the main base for prroaradon of 
liquor. Out ot dgbt lakh tons of molasses produced in the Stote, about 
five lakh tons are used for legitimate purposes, such as manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. The rest are misused for making liquor. It is often said 
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that molasses are required for curing tobacco, making gin gili oil, for 
manuring land and as food i(x cattle. This is nmdy a pretence to cover 
misuse. The surplus molasses should be exported rather than it ;bould te 
used for making uquor. Alloiinng the highest mat;^ for the cost of 
Uqoor and showing the distOler the lowest profit bis ga4n is 600 per cent 
There are eleven khandsari sugar units in Andhra Prad^b, the tow crush* 
ing being 44,000 tons. The recovery of molasses by khandsari method 
(open pan system) is 6 per cent. According to this calculation the molasses 
released by khandsari system is about 2,640 tons. 


Araku VaUey {July 28, 1963) 

ShRI RaMDHOR and fifteen OniER TRUALS REFRESENTINO VARIOUS 
PANCHAYATS OF ARAKU VALLEY. 

There are 27 panchayats in Araku Block. After the introduction of 
panchayat system, there is a noticeable improvement in the economic condi¬ 
tions of the tribals though the extra money they now earn, they mostly q>end 
on consumption of liquor. The professional distillers in this area are 
‘Sondbis’. The tribals drink ‘jeeluga kallu’ (sago to^y) and *maddi kallu* 
(rice beer). The alcoholic stren^ of the former is 3 to 4 per cent and 
of the latter about 12 per cent. There is also distillation or arrack uid 
ammonium sulphate is commonly used as the fermenting agent for the last 
10 years. The tribals do realise that drink interferes with their daily work 
and prevents them from doing strenuous work, but they are in the grip erf 
drinlang habit which they cannot shake off. These tribals are not long 
lived. They allow even (heir children and women to druik. 


Hyderabad {July 30, 1963) 

Shri B. CTh. Ranca Reddy and 12 others—Members op the State 
PROH iBmoN Advisory Board. 

Tapping of trees should be handled effidently and convenient places be 
selected where neera could be converted into syrup and Jaggery before 
fermentation sets in. There would be more effective check if the informers 
of prohibition offences on a successful convictitm, were rewarded by bd^ 
paid iq>to half of the fine imposed. In order to create a front against 
liquor, the cooperation of non-official bodies and in particular, of wmnen's 
organisations and p>ancbayats, is necessary. The distillation of arrack is in 
the bands of rich and iiffiuential people whose comqrfing power is consi¬ 
derable. 


Hyderabad {July 30, 1963) 

Shri S. R. Datla, M.L;A. 

Non-official agencies should be activised to do prohibition work and the 
society should be mentally prepared. Percentage of those who drinir has 
substantially increased. The illicit distillers are freely udng ammoidum 
sulphate. Illicit liquor at one time used to be transported clandestinely at 
ni^t but now it is bdng almost carried from place to pla^ in cycle and 
motiH’ tubes and pots. Liquor is carried from wet areas to dry areas and aD 
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strau of sodety have taken to it. Several attempts made by the Government 
for enforcing prohibition through prohibition st^ or through police, or 
the ^lice and the excise combined, have failed to create any effect. If 
prohibition work is entrusted to panchayats, coituption will spread anifnig 
the panchayats also. Past experience is discouraging and, therefore. Gov¬ 
ernment should get the liquor prepared under its control and u avail¬ 
able at cheap rates so that the iDidt distiller may be thrown out of the 
market. In West Godavari district alone, 1,54,000 maunds of palm jag¬ 
gery used to be produwd every year, but the output has now come down 
to 24,000 maunds. This is because the tappers find it more useful to make 
toddy. 


Hyderabad (Jidy 30, 1963) 


Da. Jbthanand Rashtrivadi. Honorary Secretary, Swo Congress 
Workers' Samiti of Andhra Pradesh. 

Both Telangana and Andhra regions should be brought undtf prohi¬ 
bition as liquor is smuggled from Telangana and also from Mysom and 
Maharashtra States, thus defeating the object of prohilrition. Prohibition 
should be introduced in the whole country. 


Hyderabad (Jidy 31, 1963) 

Smt. a. Kamala Devi, M.L.A., Leader op Opposition. 

ShKI PlLLALAWARRl VeNKATESWARLU, M.L.A. 

Shri B. Dharma Bhiksam, M.Lj\.. General Secretary, Andhra 
Pradesh Gebtha Parishad. 

Shri Tennethi Vishwanathan. 

Shrj Vawlala Gopalakrishnayya, MX.A. 

When the upper classes society and the high officers Hrink^ prohibition 
cannot be enforced. Even the officers incharge of prohibition are them¬ 
selves given to drinking. There is also psycholo^cal difficulty in enforcing 
an unpopular law, like prohilntion. During tte earlier pht^ (d strict 
enforcement of prohimtion, distinct improvement was noticed, but the 
improvement did not continue. It is very common during election to 
treat voters with country liquor and ndes in wet areas are being violat¬ 
ed. Corrupt officers extract money frcnn illidt distillets and others and 
take cases are registered against persons who ate not really guilty but who 
confess to the offences in order to shield the real culprit, the really g«»iiiy 
being men of influence and having a pidl with the authorities and bring in 
a positioo to corrupt the officials by mairing regular payments of bribes 
(mamuls), are never touched. Co-cqieraflon dedicated social workers 
should be enlisted and the work of enforcement should be entrusted to 
teetotallers by faith. Powers of prohibition officers should be conferred 
on social workers of known integrity. The Government should subridise 
intensive scientific propaganda. 
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ASSAM 


Shillong (.June 17, 1964) 

1. Mrs. R. Lamar, Prbsu>ent 

2. Smt. T. Tariano, Secretary with 13 other ladies 
Tympang Women's Association, Jowai 

The whole district of United Khasi Jaintia is wet and liquor dtinkiag 
by their inen*foik is accompanied with serious evil effects on their families. 
Prohibition therefore should be enforced. Eighty to ninety per emit of 
males above the age of 14 have taken to dri^. Women are suffering at 
the hands of their menfolk who make a nuisance of themselves, threaten 
them and actually use violence under influence of drink and smash house¬ 
hold things. The life span of dtinkiiig males is shorter. They spend their 
entire earnings with the result that the women who are alie^ working 
hard have to work stiU harder in order to make a living. On the average 
50 per cent of the income goes to meet the drinldng bill. By and large 
women do not drink, though the fashion is spreading- Drinking has spread 
among the fashionable boys to such an extent that some of them had to 
be expdled from the school. 

Shillong (June 17, 1964) 

Shri J. S. Hardman, Adviser to the Indian Tea Association, Assam. 

Tea labour is given to drinking and under alcoholic influence gets out 
of somerimes offering vkflent resistence to the enforcement. Illicit 
distillation is rampant in the vicinity of tea estates. Usually the Nepalese 
community engage in illimt distillation. Pay day absenteeism is much 
hi^er on the tea estates. 

Shillong (June 17. 1964) 

Shri Nicholas Roy, M.L.A. 

Apart from sports and other healthy diversions an idea of social service 
need to te inculcated among die studrat commnni^. It should be part of 
the curriculum in schools and colleges to impart instructions upon the 
effects of alcohol on human body and mind- This aspect needs to be 
attended to but has not been done so far. 

To the extent to which illicit distillation is rice based it adds to the food 
problem. From this pmnt of view also illicit distillation ought to be 
eliminat^. Punitive measures can achieve high success but have to be 
pursued with the cooperation of the people. 

Gauhati (June 18, 1964) 

Shri Dharanidhar Basumatari, M.P. 

At present, the following districts in Assam State are dry—^Nowgong, 
Goalpara and Darrang. These three districts are in the plains. In Assa^ 
there are 11 districts in all: iflain ifistricts are five and hifl districts are wl 
The hill districts have spedal privileges under Sdiedule VI of the Constitu¬ 
tion and tire Governor alone can apply the Act as the agent of Oovemment 
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of India- in the three districts mentioned above, the tribal population is 
32 per cent. These tribals though given to heavy drinking, formerly 
were iiappier aod contented with prohibition. It is, however, true that 
forces opposed to prohibition, particularly among the non-triblals are 
goading the tribals on to violate dry laws: the reason being that it is not in 
their interest to see the tribals in affluent circumstances and not dependent 
upon them for exploitation. Now in order to induce the tribals to take to 
drinking , the non->tiibals have started making rice beer for them so that 
they should be tempted. The significant feature is that non-tribals who 
traditionally have been and still are teetotallers actually make rice-beer 
not for their own consumption but in order to tempt tribals to consume 
it This is being done with a definite aim and purpose, namely, the exfdoi- 
tation of the tribals. 

The tribes, particularly those living in the plains, e^. Cacharies. Rabhas, 
Lalungs, Miris and Deories, have been given to drinking traditionally. 
Their favourite drink is Pachwai made from rice. They were such exces¬ 
sive drinkers that almost three-fourths of paddy crop went in making 
fermented beer, Pachwai. Among these tribes, there is a custom of collec¬ 
tive assistance in agricultural activities. According to this custom, the 
entire village comes out to assist a single land owner and he would entertain 
them in return for the cooperation they have offered by giving them 
Pachwai. This social entertainment is known as ‘sauri*. This necessitated 
daily libations in alcoholic drinks by the entire village. As a result of 
education, propaganda and publicity both by officials and non-officials they 
have of their own ^ven up ‘sauri' not so much under pressure of law, 
but in consequence of their own voluntary decision. At ffle ‘sauries’, now 
tea is provided instead of intoxicating beverages. This movement wu 
started about 1950 and it is still being carried on successfully. This is in 
Kamrup district. At other social and religious functions, nmrriages, festivi¬ 
ties, etc., Pachwai used to be oered and served. This has also been 
stopped as a result of the public opinion created among the above ^ tribes. 
In view of the long standing habit of the tribals, a concession was ^ven for 
a period of three years after the enactment of Assam Liquor Prohibition 
Act, 1952, according to which each family could make and consume 2i 
seers of Pachwai. The public minded among the tribesmen even resented 
this concession as they, by that time, were of the view that there should be 
a total profflbition. llhe above experience demonstrates that if proper 
education is imparted to those who strictly adhere to their past custom and 
have been drinking traditionally, they alk> can be weaned. 

The educated generation among the tribals is now by conviction 
opposed to drinking. It will be desirable and acceptable if pro'uibition is 
extended to all the plain districts. There will be all round development 
with the introduction of prohibition in the State. It will be extremely 
desirable to introduce dry laws in all the plain districts. It is not con<toc- 
ive to effective enforcement of prohibition if there are conti^ous districts 
in the same Stiite vriiidh ate wet and others which ate dry. liquor even in 
dry areas is available on a permit system. Most of the permit-holders are 
townsmen. 'This takes away from tiie effect of prohittition because there 
has thus grown a ptivil^d class who can drink and this also encourages 
illicit tOstillation. 
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In the towns prohibition law is violated more than in the rural areas and 
liquor (rice«beer or distilled) is made available. The distiller is motivated 
W profit and he manufactures it as a profitable business. The richer 
classes patronise the boode^r. The alcoholic strength of rice>beer is low. 
It is beer and they do not like the distilled liquor and for this the non-tribals 
rice-beer and they do not like the distilled liquor and for this, the non-tribals 
particularly the Nepalese, have a liking. 

Lusbais (Mizos) and Kbasis are two leading tribes of the bill regions. 
The literacy is about the hipest among the Lushais going up to 87 per cent. 
Khasis arc the second tribe from the point of ^dew of literacy. The two 
tribes taken together have 45 per cent literacy. Those who have had Ae 
tenefit of education—and this means only half the education—are becom¬ 
ing averse to drinking. This again demonstrates that education among the 
tribes, who have been given to drinking from generations, has had the 
effect of weaning them from drink. 


Gauhati (.June 18. 1964) 

Shri Ghanshayam Das, M.L.A. with bight others: 

Illicit distillation goes on both in the dry and wet districts. Drinking 
is confined mostly to males- Females belonging to the upper most and 
lowest strata occasionally drink. Tribesmen drink traditionally on all 
social occasions, festive or mournful. Prohibition can be made a success 
by creating strong public opinion. 

Representatives of Garo Hill Mothers Union expressed the view that 
if it was possible, |)rohibition should be enforced effectively and comffietely. 
Drink had undermined the health and economic life of tlie Garos. Among 
Garo Hills, Christian women hardly drink though there is some drinking 
among the non-Christian women. Permit system should be introduced 
provided the applicant had been examined by a board and not by a sin^e 
medical practitioner. Smt. C. P. Salkiani, President of Assam Pradesh 
Mahila &miti, representing 1,25,000 members, said that tiie members of 
her Samiti were for enforcement of prohiNtion in the State- 


Tezpur (June 19, 1964) 

Shri S. N- Sarma, Chairman, Municipal Board, Tezpur : 

The Bbutias were expert distillers and the drinks prepared by them, 
being of better quality and cheap, were in great demand. The liquor is 
prepared on Bhutan side of the border and is brought into Assam in large 
quantities. The Nepalese, who are settled within Ae State, are given to 
manufacturing illicit liquor. Most of the Nepalese have no other means of 
livelihood. Among the military personnel, the drivers of army vehicles are 
aven to drinldng and they are seen patronising Qlidt liquor. Among ridier 
classes it is fashionable to drink. Treating with liquor on the part of 
candidates in municipal and other elections is a recognised feature. 
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torhat {June 20, 1964) 

Smti Debeswar Sarmah- 

The only organisation that was expected to work for prohibition is the 
Congress; but it has not acted in the way it was expected of it Tlie most 
important aspect in relation to prohiUtion and excise is, by and large, the 
character of the people. That being so, prohitrition has a bleak diance. 

It is a national problem and ought to be tackled as such. But the 
necessary enthusiasm is lacldng. Oormptipn bdng such an all-pervadling 
aspect, one could not be opdnustic about this programme. The working (d 
the ^ium ftohibition Act could be a guide in this regard. Excise Officials 
ou^t to be aware diat diere are rings of contractors bolding monopoly'in 
the trade, but they seem to take no notice of this aspect. nUcit (fistillatioB 
is widespread and because of the difficulties involved, it caimot be curtied. 

Dibrugarh {June 21, 1964) 

Shri R. C. CHANOKAm. Advocate with seven others; 

Pachwai is a traditional drink with the local tribes like Miris, Cacharies 
and Doris. Tea garden labour is habitually given to intoxicat^ liquors. 
Alcohol caused crime in Lakliloq>or district among the tea garden labour 
poses a serious problem. Cases are known where under influence of drink 
father has murdered son and vice versa, and husband has murdered wife. 
Intensive education, entertainment and recreation should wean such people 
from drinking. There are apprordmately three lakh members of INTUC 
among tea labourers and the officers of the labour organisations can under¬ 
take prohibition work. Total prohibition should be introduced in two 
phases. Distilled liquor drould be prohibited first, and later on the pro¬ 
blem of brewed variety of pachwai or toddy may be tackled. 

Dighoi {June 22, 1964). 

Shri Dwi.tesh Chandra Dev-Sarma. M.L.A. 

Shri Chauken Gohain. Mauzadar, Makum Mauza and twelve others: 

Note: These gentlemen included representatives of Faial, Duania, 
Khamti, Mosang, Langsig (Sub-tribes of Tangsa tribe and of 
Thai Khamyiang tribes) living in Hrap Transferred Area. 
The total population of fifteen thousand is drawn &om 22 
tribes. The Sernas are Christians; the rest are Buddhists or 
Animists. 

Rice beer is popular among the non-Buddhist tribes. Tliere are quite a 
number of Nepalese who are professional distillers. The Naga tribesmen 
besides rice also use 'simul*. Their drink is rather strong. People under 
influence of the drink are known to commit murders and violent assaults. 
Among the tribes and the labouring classes, women also drink. Tea garden 
labour and those engaged in collieries are problem drinkers. Tn order to 
make tyrohibition a success, it has to be enforced eectively and strictly 
throughout the State; and half a measure wilt not do. Prohibition will 
yield good results if it is taken up through panchayats and other voluntary 
organisations. Everv village is represented in the village panchayat and 
considerable work can he done through this .ngency. 
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Nowgong (June 23, 1964) 

Shiu Lila Kamta Borua, M.L.A. and sixteen others : 

Note: Nowgong is one of the three dry districts of Assam. The 
drinkers obtain their supply fr^ the ndghbouring wet 
districts. Bhutan liquor al^'finds Us way. 

Bhutan liquor sells at Rs. 14/- per bottle of 7S0 ml. and illicitly (fistilled 
fiquor is avaOable at Rs. 4/- per biotde. ITie consumers are the tribes, tea 
garden labour, railway workers at Lumding, industrial workers, besides 
some living in urban areas. The supply of locally mstilled liquor is main¬ 
tained by Nei^ese distillers, liquor is kept concealed in rivulets and 
ponds. Big (fistillers manage to escape prosecution and only the small try 
are caught in the net. Smuggling from the wet areas is on a fririy large 
scale. There is general apathy on the part of the puUic and they do not 
interest themselves in prohibition work though a climate can be created 
through education and propaganda. It was felt that sports and other 
recreations could divert people from driuking. 

Among Mikir tribesmen, who are Hindus, liquor forms a part of their 
daily life, social activities, worship, marriage, mournings and other cere- 
mdnies. It is also a symbol of hoqiitaliQr. The representative of the hfiklr 
community, whic{i numbers lakhs in the State, said that there was no 
objection to the State prohibiting or restricting the use of liquor provided 
the Mikirs were allowed to get thrir home made traditional drink. MOdrs' 
traditional drink is a fermented Inew called hor* made from rice, maize 
and plantains. They also drink ‘harrak’ (probably same as arrack), which 
is a distilled liquor but no privilege is claimed in respect of it. 


KARALA 

Trivandrum (May 18, 1964) 

Kaviraj Parmbswaran Pillai. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee is engaged in preparing a standard 
pharmacopoeia of Ayurvedic meificines, but at the present rate of its work 
it win take IS years for them to complete it. There are 1S,(K)0 Ayurvedic 
graduates in the State. Besides the qualified A-dass Vaidyas, there are also 
B-class Vydyas who may not have obtained degrees. 

Asavams and Arishtams are very popular with the Vaidyas in the State. 
The alcoholic strength of such prej)aiations ranges from 2 to 6 per cent. 
Asavams and Arishtams are being abused these days both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. After the prdtibition Act came into force, those vdio wanted 
to drink liquor started taking alcoholic drinks under the labels of Asavams 
and Arishtams. If Asavams and Arishtams were genuinely prepared, they 
could not be taken in excessive doses. The reason is that the drugs with 
which they are prepared taken in over-dose wilt be harmful to the system. 
The action of the drug will be matt injurious than the action of the alcoholic 
content in it. The misuse of Asavams and Arishtams as alcoholic beverages 
lies in the (act that the names only are retained but the drugs are not put 
in. Some colouring is added. 
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Trivandrum 18, 1964) 

Shri C. Achuta Menon, Secketary, CPI(MLA). 

Illicit distillation and trafficking is very wide-spread in the dry area. 
It is avaOable in plenty at aU times of the day. There may be various 
reasons for inadequate enforcement However strict the laws, the experience 
of the last 18 years has shown that Government has found it impossible to 
enforce it. There ate vested interests in the business. 

Ayurvedic medicines are being misused on a large scale. Very ofte^ 
it is ordinary liquor being sold under different labels. Sometimes there is 
some herbal or medicinal element in it mote to save one’s skin against 
the law than for remedial or curative purposes. 

Narcotics like pareldehyde and chloral hydrate are used in the so-called 
Asavams and Arishtams. 

If the Ayurvedic preparations are made by reputable pharmacists then 
the alcoholic strength (self-generated) would range from 8 to 10%. But 
in the case of fake Vaidyas who are exploiting the licence, the alcoholic 
strength of their preparation is high, going upto even 20 per cent. This is 
resorted to by any number of A-class or B-class Vaidyas. There are some 
Vaidyas who merely lend their names as a screen for them to carry on their 
business. 

The licences for sweet toddy given to tappers for conversion into palm 
jaggery are usually misused. Palm jaggery is never in fact produced but 
the sweet toddy is allowed to become intoxicating toddy as the la^r fetches 
higher prices and is more profitable. This diversion is t»t possible except 
with the connivance of the enforcement which is always there. Moreover, 
it is a universally recognised fact that conversion of sweet toddy into palm 
jaggery is unprofitable. 

Trivandrum {May 18, 1964) 

Shri K. R. Alanoat. 

The foUowing reasons stand in the way of successful enforcement of 
prohibition :— 

(i) There is a general feeling that prohibition law can be broken 

with impunity, 

(ii) The example set by the officials and the affluent in the society 

is being emulated by the others with the result that their tmd 
example is being followed to the detriment of enforcement of 
prohibition, 

(iii) At the initial stages of the introduction of prohibition, it was 

welcomed by alt and sundry. To start with, the enforcement 
was fairly strict. Those who were displaced because of 
introduction of prohibition could have alternative employ¬ 
ments and they were helped by the development of cotta^ 
industries. That has not been followed up. Now the 
general atmosphere is reversed, 

(iv) The cause of prohil^on is injured because of its partial enforce¬ 

ment and having Pvo contiguous parts—dry and wet. 



(v) It is demoralimg to the agents of enforcement who are ind- 
mida t ed by- tlm influential pe<^ mth a view to protect 
peoifle who ate on the wrong side of the law if such people 
happen to bold an important status in society. 


MUtayyam {May 19, 1964) 

teu Thomas Vbttam, Secretary. Au.<Kbrala Temperance Movement. 

%Ri M. K. Thomas. Secretary. Prohibition Movement. Putupally. 

Hi. Kuriakose Parakal. Organizer. Kerala Prohibition Movement. 
Puthupally. 

iu K. A. Mathew. Member. Kerala State Advisory Prohibition 
Board. Tiruvalla. 

flaai P. C. Chbrian, M.L.A. 

Among backward communities women drink habitually; otherwise not 
ill the low income groups (income not exceeding Rs. 100/- a month), a good 
fortion of income is spent on drink by the men-folk. In these inemne- 
poups toddy is the favourite drink. 

In those parts of the State where prohibition has not been introduced 
iKcit distillation is ram^^t and also illicit tapping. One of die reason why 
H a wet district illicit distillation is going on is the price factor. The jmee 
if Ulicit liquor is nearly one-third that of Ae licit. The price of one bottle 
at 750 ml. of country uquor ranges &om Rs. 7/- to 8/- whereas the price of 

S dt arrack varies from Rs. 2 to 2*50. The licit sago toddy sells at 
I. 0*25 nP. to 0*30 nP. per 750 ml. whereas the t»ioe of coconut toddy 
if 4about 75 nP. 

niidt distillation flourishes because of the connivance of the enforcement 
incy with the trafficker. 

There should be voluntary organisations interested in prohibition work 
whose cooperation should be sought by the enforcement. These voluntary 
Rfganisations anil assist the enforcement in detection and in providing ade- 

S ite information. Lately, the Government has started opening additional 
dy shops in the wet regions in the State. This is in contravention of tbs 
general policy of prtffiibition. For ptohibition wbrk, there should be an 
pganised detriment carrying on propaganda and educational work on 
Identific lines. Cooperatun of voluntary bodies is necessary. The reli- 
gious bodies should also be associated. 

Toddy is adulterated by adding certain substances and the alcoholic 
Mtcaigth is artifidally raised by mixing it with certain injurious things. This 
IDddy is adulterated with mixture of ground potatoes and raw rice, and also 
sediments of toddy. There are certain non-edible varieties ^ tapioca 
illucb are also used for addterating toddy. 

4» P.a -.40 
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The tapping community udiich is likdy to be thrown out of empIoymMt 
as a result of enforcement of prdiibition should be rehabilitated by offeilag 
suitable alternative employment- 


Trichur {May 21st 1964) 

Shri a. T. Varghbse, D.C.C., Secretary, Trichur 
Shri C C. George, Municipal Chairman. 

Shri V. V. N- Krishna Iyer, Medical Practitioner. 

Shri K. N. Nambisan, Secretary, Gandhi Ashram, Mayaunur. 

Dr. K. N. Pisharoty, Retd. Principal, Calicut Medical College. 

Shri E. Gopalakrishna Menon, Member, State Prohibition Advisory 
Board. 

Shri V. Balagangadharan, Municipal Commissioner. 

Illicit liquor is available in wet areas but not on so large a scale. 

Drinking is very common among people with lower income range; say, 
Rs. 100/- and below. Among those who drink in the lower income group, 
they spend 25 to 33 per cent of their income on drink. These classes are 
mostly in debt. 


Wherever prohibition has been successfully enforced, there is a percufp- 
tible improvement in the economic, social and moral conditions of t|^e 
people. There is greater incidence of gastric trouble in those areas in whi«:ti 
alcoholic liquors have been prepared with the acid of dry battery cells. 


The effect of dry and wet regions being in close nei^bourhood is in¬ 
jurious. They do not conduce to prohibition but lead to several other evils. 
The present state of affairs ought not to be allowed to continue. 

There are 40,000 tappers in the State. There ate 18,000 of them at 
present doing tapping work in the wet area. Their daily wages range from 
Rs. 2'50 to Rs. 3‘50. A tapper can tap in a day ten cocoanut trees or she 
saeo palm trees. The tapping community is afraid that with the banning 
of liquor, they would become unemployed. 


The enforcement should have the cooperation of the voluntary organi¬ 
sations or advisory bodies to be created in every ward. A liaison between 
the enforcement and these bodies will be helpful. They must do the work 
in a dedicated manner without any salary. The prohibition and excise laws 
are not sufficiently severe from the point of view of imposing punishment. 
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Palghat {May 22, 1964) 

Sma P. S. Raghavan, Principal, Government Victoria College. 

Shri T. R. S. Sahasranamam, Municipal Qmairman. 

&1RI T. K. GbviNDA Iyer, K. P. C. C. Excutive Member, Chittur. 
Shri P. M. G. Namboodripad, Executivb Member op D. C. C. Pal(«at> 

Illicit distillatioo is ordinarily resorted to by backward classes and 
barijans. The distQlers are economically backward. They are landless 
and as labourers they are unskilled, and in a legitimate trade they cannot 
earn more than Re. 1*50 to Rs. 2*00 a day.'' 

The majority of the illicit distiUers engage themselves on an individual 
basis though there is a comparatively powerful and influential class of people 
who are bootleggers on a fairty large scale. 

In dry areas, illicit drinks—^whether arrack or toddy—^are freely avail¬ 
able. 

In the rural areas, those who drink are generally males and among the 
adult males, there is considerable drinkmg. Whenever toddy is available, 
it is prefer^ perhaps because it is cheap or is considered to have food 
value. The rich classes with an income of Rs. 1,000 p.m. and above have 
a preference for foreign liquor or IMFL. Among the lower stratum with 
an income of Rs. 100, as much as 30 per cent of the income is spent on 
drink. Among the lower income-groups, there is a perceptible difierence 
in the living conditions of the families which are ^ven to dimking and those 

which are not.Among the sophisticated richer classes, drinking may 

be confined to as many as 10 to 20 per cent among the males. Standard 
of detection could be improved if the members of the enforcement had a 
living faith in prohibition, and were themselves teetotallers, 'niere Is 
drinking among the enforcement staff; assessments vary. The distiUers in 
order to survive or thrive have to make payments of regular mamuls through 
an agent of the enforcement, who is the contact man and immunity is earned 
by payment of bribes. Merely for statistical purposes, a number of prosecu¬ 
tions are registered in order to impress the authorities. 

The allopathic medicinal preparations' with spirit as base are misused 
and are being consumed as alcoholic beverages, more particularly In die 
towns. The alcoholic content is high and the price cheap and, therefore, 
diey are popular in ^e urban areas. SeUers of aerated water stock and 
supply them. At present there are no voluntary organisations actively 
engaged in prohibition though there are individuals who vnsh to take interest 
in this work. A suggestion ^ven is that if such voluntary organisations 
were formed, and they were to work in cooperation with the enforcement 
agency, prohibition could be successful. They must, however, have some 
voice, so that on information furnished by them to the enforcement, die 
investigation may be taken up promptly. 

Anxious care should be taken to see that undesirble elements In the 
voluntary organisations do not have a voice and even one such person can 
interfere with the work of detection by supplying advance informaUon to 
the distiller. If voluntary organisations tala up the work of educatio^ 
publicity and propaganda, under a proper scheme and a programme » 
Bultably devised, it can have a benendal effect 
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Kozhikode {May 2} 1964). 

Smu K. O. Wakuar, Manage, Aryava0>ya Shala, Kottakkal. 

Shri M. Mukunpan. PRESDeMT. Cannanore Disnucr Prombition 
Committee. 

&IRI K, Bala-Krishnan Nair, Zonal Organiser, Gandhi Smarak Nidhl 
Shri T. P. R. Nambissan, Secretary, Kerala Harijan Sbvak Samaj. 

Shri K. Kelappan, Sarva Seva Sangh. 

At the initial period of the mtcoduction prohibition, there was con- 
tid er a bl e and prohibition had met with success during the first 

year. There were a number ol tappers thrown out of employment 
the sly they started violating prohibitioa laws for the sake of thdi liveli¬ 
hood. Palm jaggery societies were formed in order to pve Aem employ¬ 
ment Palm jaggery, in fact was never produced but what was being pro¬ 
duced was alcoholic beverage. These palm jaggery societies were peAaps 
not needed except to give the tappers employment. 

Prohibition has not been defeated by the tappers. But die failure of 
prohibition opened the eyes of the tappers and their enthusiasm abated. 
It has not only created the problem of unemployment but the Government 
failed in their duty. Therefore, they wondered why they should pve up 
their work. Lax enforcement—whether through exdse dqiartmrat or 
throu^ police—undermind thek morale. Public apathy and public inertia 
in the way of the enforcement. Prohilndon has been a failure for 
several reasons: laxity in enforcement, public apathy, difficulties of enforce¬ 
ment, the attitude of the political parties who turn a Mind eye on drink¬ 
ing, etc. 

The difficulties in the way of probibitiim are addiction to drinking on 
tiie part of the enforcement agents, the high profit in the business, old habits 
of the drinkers, the general attitude of i^thy, loss of revenue to the State, 
illegal enrichment of dealers in oontrabmd liqum. 

The richer classes in urban areas prefer for^rign or IMFL, in preference 
to arrack or toddy generally. Hie assessment of die drinking among thp 
richer male adults varies. Some haim represented that drinking among the! 
richer classes is from 80 to 90 per cenL According to some, it is as low 
as 20 per cent. In the middle dasses, the drinking is less. Among the 
poorer classes, the drinking bUl is from 25 to SO per cent. The general 
consensus is, that allopathic tinctures are being misused ^ alcoholic bever¬ 
ages and they have no longer any genuine use as medicinal drugs. There 
is a conriderable misuse of s^nrit based medidnal preparations, e.g. tinc¬ 
tures, essences, etc. Spiritious medidnal preparations are being fre^ 
ri>ld in all sorts of shops obvioudy with the purpose of ma kin g intoxicatii^ 
drinks ai^able. 

If prohibition is enforced rigorously, the will be willing to co¬ 

operate. The social workers interested in prohibition protested against the 
laxiQr c4 enforcement. In view of their public protests, the enforcemmit is 
how redprocating better. There is now more cooperation between the pro- 
bitation sodal workers and the excise and police departments. The volun¬ 
tary sodd workers tove been adive lately in the rural areas. There ara 
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no doubt (fistiUen doing business in a big way, and in order to cany on 
tbdr business unintenupted, they corrupt the agents (rf enforcement It ia 
this liaison between the bootleggers and the corrupt elements among the 
enforcement that weakens prohibition. The distillers in order to succeed 
have to pay regular mamuls to the enforcement 


Emakulam {May 24, 1964). 

ShiRi D. Ramachandran Pom. Secretary. Gandhi Tatwa Prachar 
Centre. 


SWAMI Anand Thirth. 

Shri K. P. Ramunni Menon. Advocate. 

Shri P. a. Kurivila. Chairman. MuNiaPAt Council. 

Swami Anand Thirth highlighted the following points:— 

(1) Prohibition is imperative for national reconstruction; 

(2) It has done immense good to the harijans who were ^ven to 

drinking; evidences by greater peace and tranquiii^ and 
lesser quarrels and assaults; 

(3) The teachings of Shri Narayana Guru who is revered in Kerala, 

have been in favour of prohibition and there is a public 
opinion in its favour. Partial prohibition is a handicap to 
prohibition movement; 

(4) The opposition to prohibition is from tappers and the politicians 

counting upon their votes; 

(5) Because of the week enforcement of prohibition, there is a 

public reaction agmnst it as it is felt that it is merely kept 
up to enable the corrupt to grow rich. During the period 
of Communist Goverrunent in the State, the attitude was 
one of non-interference, with the result that the enforcement 
has become passive and indifferent. In order to make it a 
success, efforts on the part of the enforcement have to be 
intensified for prohibition to be strictly enforced. 

‘Fhe view expressed by Swamiji and. his associates is that intensive work 
on prohibition can be done by voluntary organisations if they are to take it 
up earnestly, e.g. Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Bharat Sevak 
Samaj, Sarva Seva Sangh. These organisations are deeply interested in the 
work of prohibition and they can taKe it up. The membership consists of 
people who lead a blameless life and enjoy their esteem. If they could 
take to it in right earnest, they are likely to succeed. They can intensify 
their activities and help in creating a climate in favour of prohibition. The 
essential condition, however, is that the attitude of the Government of the 
State and of the authorities ought not to be lukewarm. If they are indiffer¬ 
ent, the work of voluntary organisations is hampered. 
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Apart from the above todal organisations, this work should suitably 
be taken up by reli^ous bo(hes as their voice is felt With active assistance 
from the Government, the eccre^ted voluntary organisations and rdi^ous 
bo(Ues could do tremendous wtKk. With their aid, a lot of work could 
be done. Women’s organisations can contribute materially to prohibiHim 
work. 


Another suggestion has been ^ven—^that the Indian Medical Association 
or similar bodies should be approached to do this work as their activities 
are prone to carry conviction. It was also brought to our notice that some 
doctors in season and out of season keep on advising drinking of toddy on 
the ground that it is beneficial to health. It is not a fact and it should 
be up to the parent body to which such doctors may be associated to express 
their considered view and to bring home to the people the harmful effects 
of alcoholic beverages whatever they may happen to be. 


If the Government while professing prohibition could make a rigid rule 
not to recruit to the Government service those who are ^ven to drinking, 
this is bound to create beneficial effect upon the society in general. People 
will be convinced of the sincerity of Government’s professions if they could 
impose this obligation on their own servants. 


There is a feeling among those of Gandhian bent of mind that no serious 
and earnest efforts are being made on behalf of the State with a view to 
enforce the directive principle relating to prohibition. 


Shri P. A. Kuruvila stated that previously he was serving in the Excise 
Department and though he himself was a teetotaller, his personal experience 
was that the habit of drinking was so deep-rooted that {^ple could not be 
cured of it. So far as illicit distillation is concerned, despite the penalties 
that have been imposed, the illicit distillers are incorrigible and they kee{> 
on repeating the offences and the previous convictions are without any 
deterrent effect. He expressed the view that in the case of cocoanut jaggery, 
it was uneconomical and such a person would be losing as much as Rs. 7'00 
per tree per month. On the pretext of jaggery tapping, the tappers are pro¬ 
ducing, in fact, no jaggery whatsoever but are converting the sap into 
alcoholic beverage and selling it at a considerable profit which otherwise 
they could not conceive of if they v«re to convert it into jag^ry. 


There is considerable drinking of denatured spirit and those who drink 
do so to the detriment of their health. 


Shri K. P. Rammuni Menon said that scorpions and centipedes are 
put in, deliberately, for the purpose of adding pep to the liquor. There is 
a very considerable abuse of medicinal preparations, e.g. Asavams and 
Arishtams. They are making liquor available under the labels of different* 
Arishtams and Asavams. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 
tabalpur (October 30, 1963) 

Shiii Hari Prasad Pathak, M.LA. Kymore. 

Shri Chandrka Pd. Tripatbi, MXA. Jabalpur. 

•r. K. L. Dubey, Dy. Mayor. Jabalpur Corpn. 

9uri Jagpati StNCH. M.L.A. Katni. 

SURi Bhairav Nath Chaturvedi. Prestoent, Municipal Committee, 
Katni. 

In order to bring the manufactore of spirituous preparations—medicinal 
and toilet—under control and with a view to prevent abuse, their roanu* 
fccture should be a State monopoly and then the quantity and quality can 
be regulated. The quantity which could be required by a retailer has to be 
imit^ and it has to be restricted to his genuine reqmrements after they 
have been thoroughly checked by the authorities. 

In order to ti^ten the substantive law, legislation on the pattern of 
section 6(ii) of the Madhya Pradesh ProMbition Act 7 of 1938, may be 
examined. It raises a presumption which has to be rebutted by the 
accused. 

Provisions on the pattern of Section 106 of the Cr. P.C. may be consi¬ 
dered in the case of persons convicted of certain prohibition offences. They 
may be put on security for a stated period- Section 19 of the Madhya 
Pradesh Prohibition Act contains provision for security for abstaining from, 
eommission of certain specified prohilntion offences. There is a similar 

K ivision in Section 36(d) requiring the execution of a bond to abstain- 
m commission of offences punishable under spedfied Sections. These; 
provisions may be treated as a modd. 

The following suggestions are made— 

(i) offences should be oon-bailable; 

(ii) trials should be summary; 

(iii) delays should be avdded; 

(iv) there should be mobQe courts; and 

<v) there should also be a panel containing the names ofi digna- 
tories—official and non-official—on whom a statutory 
obligation be imposed to assist the enforcement in raids, etc. 

Among the tribals, intensive social education is required, preferably 
through their own leaders and through their own men highlighting the evds 
•f drink. When their own men start drawing their attention, the (dances 
•f success are considerable. 

The division of the State or the country into dry and wet regions does 
not help prohibition, but helps smuggling from wet into dry areas. So long 
as certain pockets remain d^, rigilance to keep them dry should be inten¬ 
sive. There should be a phased programme for prohibition and gradually 
tile number of liquor shops should be reduc^ and there should be a 
programme for closing these shops, spread over a specified period. Among 
Ihe localities of barijans where it is desirable to wean them from drinking, 
tile closure of shops should be started early. Liquor shops should not be 
located in easily accessible plac^ as they offer standing allurement to people, 
who may like to drink. 
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Industrial worken resort to drinking due to over-work. Attempt should 
be made to see that overtime work is not taken from them so that they ate 
not subjected to physical strain and do not feel the necessity of resorting to 
liquor with a view to forget fatigue. Communiti^ engaged in unclean 
and filthy work resort to drink as a necessity. If they are required to work 
under clean surroundings, the temptation to drink may go down. The 
tribals are amenable to persuasion and may live up their old mietnnit of 
offering liquor in their place of worship. 

The permit system allowing drinking on medical grounds is being abused 
Medical permits should not be given on grounds of health, but only on 
grounds of addiction. 

The voluntary organisation engaged in prohibition work should receive 
aid from the Government both financial and also otherwise through bring 
furnished with literature, statements, pictorials, audio-visual aids, etc. 

The loss of revenue should not be a consideration for not bringing about 
prohibition. If liquor is injurious and if prohibition is part of the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution, income through excise should not be accept¬ 
able to the Government. If the Government feels that it needs more 
revenue then otiier taxation may be resorted to and, if necessary, can be 
raised through loans, etc. 

It will be more effective if the whole of the State is brought on the 
pattern and then progressively the number of dry days is increased in accor* 
dance with a phased programme. Alternative recreation and relaxation to 
the working classes should be provided which may be inexpensive and 
attractive so that their attention may be taken away from alcohol. A 
proper psychological, ethical and moral education should be compulsory in 
schools. 

In the case of industrial workers who are given to drinking, one way to 
wean them wUl be to pay their wages, as far as possible, in kind rather 
than b cash. If this su^estion can be made practicable, its effect will be 
that they will not have cash to pay for drbk though their daily necessities 
will be satisfied in kmd. 

Prohibition should be mtroduced uififormly. Stress should be laid not 
so much on legislation as on education. There should be ward committees 
brin^g home to the habitual drinkers the evils of drinkmg and helping in 
weaning them from drink. Wherever liquor is to be sold, its quantity 
should be restricted. Drunkenness should be severely punished. 

Jabalpur (October 30, 1963). 

1. Shri G. K. Kapoor. Prestoent, M.P. Jan Sangr. 

3. Shri B. N. Gupta. Labour leader. 

3. Dr. S. C. Barat, PREsroENT, SoaAL Education Samiti. 

Both ill wet and dry areas illidt distillation goes on. The richer classes 
get better quality of licit liquor smuggled into dry areas. There is ne 
dearth of supply of liquor in dry areas—smuggled as well as locally produc¬ 
ed. The transportation and production goes unchecked because of vride- 
spread corruption. On payment of bribe, the manufacturer as well as the 
sinaggler buys protection. Strict supervision and vijdlance accompanied by 
wide-spread education is bound to be productive of good results. 
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Mandia {October 31, 1963). 

1. Shri D. P. Bilthare, M.LA., Bonder. 

2. Shri Roop Singh (Gond), M.L.A., Karanju. 

3. Shri Bru Lal Pardhan (Tribal). 

A . ^Ri Aoarla Baiga (Tribal). 

5. Shri Jagannath Saida, President, Bar Associatiw. 

6. V. N. Bajpai, Pleader. 

7. Shri L. D. Pathak, Pleader. 

8. &IRI Shanker Lal Pagal. 

Shri Roop .Singh, M.L.A., a representative of scheduled tribes stated 
that adivasis who were in affluent circumstances and owned land got ruined 
because of addiction to drink. Drinking among the tribals has often b^ 
the cause of fights, brawls and even serious crime. On account of addi^cm 
to drinking, they are not in a position to put in regular labour, and it is 
also the cause of their economic poverty. They are willing to 9ve up 
drink if they are bid to do so by ffleir own tribal leaders. If the allure- 
ment of the still is taken away, they would probably ^ve up drinking. It 
is difficult to say whether the assurances given by the tribals to pve up 
drinking is really genuine. The assurances from some appear to be gen¬ 
uine though not necessarily so from others. The first step that shoidd be 
taken is to remove the temptation in the form of outstiUs. Onw drink is 
not within their reach they will willy-nilly give it up. Mere clorin^ (d out- 
stills may not be enou^. It is also necessary to propagate prohibition and 
to educate them and also to bring to their notice that they are likdy to 
suffer in consequence of breaches of excise law. 

In order that there should be compliance vnth the exdse laws relating to 
prohibition, it is also desirable to create a climate for prohibition through 
propaganda, publicity, etc., among the adivasis. 


Mandia {October 31, 1963) 

1. Shri Mool Chand Aoarwal. 

2. Smt. Narayani Devi Jha, M.L.A. 

In tracts where raahuwa tress grow in abundance mahuwa flowers 
should be collected and destroyed under State snoervision.^ No other use of 
mahuwa flowers has been discovered so far. The hardship involved in the 
destruction of mahuwa flowers and thereby deoriving the people of their 
essentid food for themselves and for their cattle is more imaginary fflan 
real. Another view was that mahuwa flowers are a'good source of food 
and sugar. There have been several instances of violent assault on the 
enforcement staff bv illicit distillers and their friends. Out of seven lakh 
ponulation of Mandia fflstrict, 62 per cent are tribals and they are habitual 
drinkers. 
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Durg ^November 2, 1963) 

1. Smt. Shyamlata Shukla, President Mahila and Chairman District 

Council of Education for Women and Girls. 

2. Shri V. Y. Tamaskar. Advocate. 

i. Shr; 6. B. Patankbr, Medical Practitionbr. 

4. Shri Bhagwat Das, President, Bar Association. 

5. Shri Dhal Singh, M L.A. and Chairman, Janfath Sabha. 

Prohibition and revenue from sale of liquor cannot proceed side by side. 
Prohibition cannot succeed when a particular State is bent upon obtaining 
excise revenue. If the State is really bent upon enforcing prohibition then 
it has to give up the idea of obtaining revenue from excise whatever the 
temptation may be and howsoever large revenue may turn out to be. 

One major cause of the spread of drinking evil is that it has been adopt¬ 
ed by the higher strata of society i.e., businessmen and government servants. 
So long as there is a social climate in favour of drinking legislation cannot 
produce results. It is the social atmosphere which need changmg and, till 
that is achieved, legislation cannot be effective. Moreover, it creates a 
friction between the two classes. There is a feeling of frustration among 
the poor when they have to suffer the penalties of law, while the more in¬ 
fluential and affluent persons manage to escape. Social education and 
persuasive work has to be intensified but nothing is being done. 
Among the adivasis and those among whom drinking is traditional and 
customary, coercion through law should not be resorted to- They can be 
weaned from drinking only through social work and not through coercion 
which they resent and do not understand and treat it in the nature of an 
undue encroachment upon their age long practices. Among labourers, there 
is a general belief, right or wrong, that the strain of work--TOental or physical 
—is substantially relieved by use of alcoholic drinks. It is necessary on the 
strength of medical experience and advice to bring home to them that fatigue 
is not relieved by alcoholic drinks but the fatigue is there though under the 
influence of drink its effect is not felt. A programme of education is neces¬ 
sary. It is equally necessary to provide wholesome alternative substitutes in 
order to relieve the strain. Another form of consumption of intoxicating 
beverages is ^ough medicinal and toilet preparations, tinctures, etc. In 
the case of consumption of such preparations, law has not done anything to 
prevent their drinking or making it illegal. There is hardly any control re¬ 
garding the quantity to be sold, licences for its sale or the quantity to be 
stocked. One of the reasons why medicinal and toilet preparations are being, 
misused is prohibition itsslf. When prohibition laws are being enforced 
licit liquor cannot be had and people who cannot resist the temptation resort 
to other substitutes which turn out to be unsuitable. 

Drinking in all sections of society is on the increase whether they are 
nrban or rural, educated or uneducated, or belong to higher or lower strata. 
Unless people’s minds are changed, the imposition of harsh laws will only 
have the effect of turning law abiding citizens, criminals. On this ground 
there is resentment against the dry law. The attention of the enforcement 
agencies is diverted from serious crimes. This governmental attitude makes 
feoi^e either resentful or indifferent to the prohibition laws. The iniquity 
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ii fett when ia the same State there are dry and wet areas and doing of 
the same act becomes lawful in one part and wrongful in the other* Iliia' 
contradiction oeteais the very object of prohibition. Prohibition if it is to 
be retained, should be effectively and uniformly enforced throughout the 
length and breadth of tbs country.. A programme should be drawn up so 
as to include intensive education propaganda and publicity for cteating a. 
suitable climate for total abstention. Non>alcoholic substitute drinks, healthy 
recreation and sports etc. have to be encouraged to take away the min<b 
of habitual and potential drinkers from drink. A progran^ of reform in- 
tto form of mass education has to be drawn up in detail. The moment 
strong public opinion is created against drinking, the social drinker will 
be automatically eliminated. The same change of atmosphere is bound to 
affect the superior government services and they will consider that con-* 
dnuing drinking habit will earn them a bad name and the public opinion 
itself would make them to give up what they consider today a fashion. 

There is another class of people who occupy the position of leadership, 
i.e. members of legislative bodies, pancbayats, municipalities, etc. It should 
be a condition that they would incur disqualification if they resort to drink¬ 
ing. 

If 'rigid imposition’ of prohibition immediately is impracticable or 
likely to be accompanied with mote evils than the evils sought to be 
prevented, the goal of prohibition may not be given up altogether but it 
may be accomplished after a limited period, say 5 years or 10 years. 
This transition^ period should be utilised in progressively preparing 
ground for complete prohibition. Drinks should be placed in two cate¬ 
gories, /.«.,• 

(i) strong drinks with high alcoholic strength which may be made 

available on permits to addicts, the permits being given- 
after stringent scrutiny and not as a matter of course e.g. 
on the certificate of high placed doctors; 

(ii) beverage with low alcoholic strength. There should be varie¬ 

ty of such beverages maintaining the same strength. The 
low-strength beverages should also be made available on 
permits, but the permit system should be liberal. 

In the case of adivasis or'other tribes in whose case drinking is custom¬ 
ary and traditional, they may for the time being continue to make drinks 
for themselves. Only the alcoholic strength should be restricted. ‘This 
of course, must go side by side with intensive temperance programme 
among them. They will thus have the feeling that their traditional customs 
and practices are not being interfered with. There will be no agitational 
resentment among them. At the same time ttey would nm think that they 
have got a>? absolute licence for drinking or manufacture of drinks as they 
fancy. 

School and college students should be acquainted with drinking evils. 
They will have thus aversion towards such evffs. IMscipline in schools 
and colleges needs bdng ti^itened. 
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Piom the point of view of social education women can produce very 
gpod results by doing educational work among the familigs of low income 
^ups whether they happen to be industrial workers or labourers- Women’s 
organisations must have assistance from the Govenunent 

Raipur (^November 3, 1963). 

SbRi Gwaldas Daga, PiiEsmENT District Congress Committee. 

Shri K. C Rathor, President Mandal Congress Committee. 

Smt. V. P. Munshi. Member, State Social Welfare Board. 

Voluntary organisations such as Bharat Sevak Samaj can assist the State 
in detection work. Voluntary force of students in schools and colleges 
should be organised to assist the enforcement in detection. Among adivasis 
and other tribes with whom drinking is traditional and custom, more effect¬ 
ive methods will be through education, propaganda, publicity rather than 
through prosecution in criminal courts. Work of prohibition should be 
entrusted to a separate enforcement body other than police or excise. 

The manufacture of pharmaceuticals should be taken up by the State 
as a monopoly, particul^ly in respect of drugs which have high liquor 
strength. 

MYSORE 

Mercara (August 9, 1963) 

Shri S. S. Narayana Moorty Moorty, M.L.C., President, District 
Congress Committee. Coorg. 

In Coorg District, 20 per cent persons are teetotallers. The rest drink 
occasionally, regularly or habitually. The same is true of urban popula¬ 
tion except that there is greater percentage of addicts. Lately, it is noticed 
that even youngsters of the age of 18 and above have taken to drinking. 

From this area, the army has been getting a good number of recruits. 
Now although the number or candidates who offer themselves for military 
service is the same, yet on the ground of physical fitness, the same num¬ 
ber cannot be recruited. Physical unfitness is due to addiction to drink¬ 
ing. Drinking is common to the youngsters either educated or uneducated. 

Among the illicitly produced alcoholic drinks, people have preference 
for tincture Zngiberis which is popular. DistUled Uquor is also made out 
of paddy or from jaggery. It contains a high degree of alcohol. Illicit 
liquor is on the increase because large number of persons have taken to 
drinking. 

Convictions are very few and acquittals are many. This is due to the 
general leniency on the part of the magistrates. Sometimes orders of 
acquittals are made on tnvial technical grounds. The cases prosecuted 
for breach of prohibition laws are very few as compared to the frequency 
of the offences committed. The raids are few and the raiding party con¬ 
sists of two or three constables only. The object of the raid, in the main. 
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is to consume free liquor and to receive some bribe. After having done- 
so. the distiller is left untouched. 

Social workers should be entrusted with work of persuasion, educatioia 
and propaganda. If they do so, they will be treated with respect and 
heard. If the social workers at the same time engage themselves in help¬ 
ing the police in prosecuting the violators of prohibition law, people are 
less likely to listen to them and would be prone to treat them with suspicion. 
The work of persuasion, education, etc., should be done separately and 
by separate social workers. Women social workers will be very effective: 
for purposes of piohibition propaganda- 


Mangalore (August 10, 1963) 

1. Shiu Mukunda Rao, M.L.C., Manoalore; 

2. Shri T. a. Pai, Manaoino Dirbctor. Syndicate Bank, Udipi; 

3. &1RI S. D. Samaraj, M.L.A.. Moodabidri; 

4. Shri Champa, M.L.C.. Kinnigou; 

5. Shri K. K. Shetti. M.L.C., President, District Congress Commit¬ 

tee. Mangalore; 

6. Shri K. R. Achar, M.L.C., Mangalore; 

7. &1RI.A. Shreedhar. MuNiaPAL Councillor, Mangalore; 
t. Shri S. Narasappaya, M.L.C., Mangalore; 

9 . President of the Bar Assocution, Mangalore; 

10. Shri M. A. Castelino, Secretary, Citizens' Assocution, Mamoa-^ 
lore; 

11. Dr. Sanjiva Aoul, MX.A.; 

12. Shri Gopala Saranna, President, Karnataka Depressed Classes- 
AND others. 

There used to be a social stigma attached to drinking prior to the en¬ 
actment of prohiUtion laws. That social stigma does not app^r to be 
ai^ longer there, and is graduaDy disappearing. Since prohibition waa 
introduced in different stages in different places, the programme was not 
without difficulties. The people were subjected to various harassment 
and indignities on the suspicion of being in possession of anything con* 
taining alcohol. This led to a feeling of antipathy against those who were 
pursuing ffie prohitntion policy. 

The ordinary citizen has come to think that those who are eniDiv>i4 
prohibition have no real faith in it. They think that Government mmn- 
tains double standards of conduct and feel that the pursuit of prohiintimk 
policy is not honest. 

The illicit distiller has amassed wealth and corrupts a large number of 
persons engaged in enforcement. 
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It is felt in all responsible quarters that illidt distillation is carried 
on, on a wide scale and in an organised manner. The bootlegger h as 
become a gangster and is now a menace to society. 

The bootle^er is gradually acquiring influence even in respectable 
quarters. He is wooed during elections because he commands 3 conri- 
derable number of votes. In consideration of his services, he expects 
protection from the politicians he has helped, and some times, gets that 
protection. In certain elective bodies, such as Taluka Boards and Pan- 
chayats, he is elected. The bootlegger is successfully spreading bis ten¬ 
tacles in the poUtical field and bis weight is being felt even in the official 
atmosphere. 

As prohibition laws are being enforced through the police, the social 
workers have lost interest and the work of prohibition is not being carried 
on through official agencies with that earnestness. Besides the coercive 
measures resorted to, through the agencies of law, what is more important 
is education, propaganda, persuasion, publicity through non-official bodies. 
Self-respecting social workers feel discouraged because they are helpless 
against the combination of the enforcement agents and the dis tillers. 

The tappers as a class belong to a community known as “Billavas (voice¬ 
less)”. They are the tenants-at-will and under the existing law they are 
liable to ejectment. Given educational facilities and land, they will of 
their own give up tapping. It is considered by them something degrading 
Md low, and if they are left to themselves, they would not like to continue 
in the tappers profession. 

It is being strongly felt that 90 per cent of the police is corrupt. The 
work of enforcement cannot, therefore, be carried on through the agency 
of police. 

The existing advisory committees at different levels are ineffective and 
nothing really constructive is being done. Most of the problems are 
just talked out. 

One main reason why prohibition has not been successful is that it 
has not the active support of the general public. People do not consider 
drinking as an offence. It is not at par with theft. If a person drinks, 
they express their displeasure but not to the extent that the drinker should 
be treated as a criminal. Prohibition should not be enforced through the 
machinery of law by making it an offence. The Government may allocate 
sums to recognised social workers and social organisations in order to pro¬ 
pagate the evils of drinking. 

There appears to be a general agreement that the policy of prohibition 
could be more successfully pursued if alcoholic drinks wiffi low alcoholic 
strength, hygienically prepared and under governmental control, are made 
^available at reasonable prices on permits subject to rigorous conditions re¬ 
garding timings of sale, quantity, age, efe. It is, however, desirable that 
such alcoholic beverages should only be consumed at the premises subject 
to pemuts. 

Them is a general feeling that the scheme of nedra is frequently misused 
Ibecause when neera is kept longer it may be converted into toddy. 
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Regarding the financial aspect, they said that the enforcement of probi* 
Ution was more important and the aspect of finance should not stand in 
the way. It was alw Idt diat if pndiibilion was soccessful monqr in the 
form of other taxes would be forthcoming. These finances come from the 
poorest of the community, who need this money for the dire needs of their 
family. 

The work of prohibition should be entrusted to a statutory body, func* 
tioning at the state, district and the taluqa levels. There should be liaison 
between this statutory body and the enforcement agency. The work of en¬ 
forcement should not be entrusted to the Police; but there should be a 
special squad of persons who believe in prohibition and who should have 
some training and the same power as the police force. The squad should 
be formed by the police and with Deputy Inspector General of Police at 
the state level and under a Deputy Superintendent of Police at each district 
level and Circle Inspector at the taluka level. There should be a complete 
liaison and co-ordination between the squad and the statutory body at all 
levels. 

The President of the Bar Association. Mangalore, said that there were 
47 jaggery co-operative societies in Puttur taluka itself with a total mem- 
bei-ship of 6,783. In fact, there was no delivery of jaggery and the oflSce 
bearers of the societies were making paper entries and book adjustment. 
The societies are selling jaggery to the illicit distillers. 

Shri M. A. Castelino, Secretary. Citizens’ Association, Mangalore, said 
that jagge^ was being misused as the base and the principal ingredient for 
illicit distillation. He expressed the view that toddy should be made 
available in toddy parlours between stated hours—he suggested 5 p.m. to 
8 p.m.—and in regulated quantities. 

Dr. Sanjiva Aikal , M.L-.4., an ayurvedic medical practitioner, said that 
prohibition instead of benefiting the society had given rise to corruption, 
bribery and disrespect for law. 

Shri Gopala Saranna. President, Karnataka Depressed Classes Social 
Service Lea^e, and Shri Fred A. Lobo said that toddy should be excluded 
from prohibition scheme as it had food value and was found nourishing 
for people given to hard work. It was admitted that toddy, taken consider¬ 
able time after fermentation, becomes highly intoxicating. 

Hasson (August 11, 1963) 

1. Shri Ramaswamy Ayyangar, M.L.'C., 

2. Shri M. K. Swamy. 

What stands in the way of effective enforcement of prohibition is that 
a number of people in the enforcement are not in sympathy with the idea 
of prohibition and are corrupt. Even if illicit distillation, which is rampant, 
were to be taken into account, drinking now is far less than it used to 
be formerly. The excise staff should be entrusted with prohibition woric 
receiving guidance from social workers. Illicit distillers bribe enforcement 
agents and even fairly high officers succumb to corruption. Public co-ope¬ 
ration Is not forthcoming as people do not wish to f^ foul of the police. 
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•c the illicit distiUets. In oidu to succeed, efforts must be rigorous. Half 
hearted enforcement has advert effect as it encourages people to treat the 
bws with disrespect. Sentences imposed by the courts are very light 
Palm gur and neera schemes are being misused and the sap is made into 
•eddy. 

Shri M. K. Swamy suggested the adoption of the following measures: — 

(i) ProhibiUon should be enforced throughout the State and the 

country. 

(ii) The tapper community should be provided with an alternative 

employment 

(iii) No tapping is possible without the aid of tappers whose number 

in the State is about 10,000. 

(iv) Permit system must be discontinued. 

(v) Enforcement of prohibition should not be entrusted to Excise 

Department as they are interested in increasing the sale of 
liquor in order to earn excise revenue. 

(vi) Police as an enforcement agency, having completely lost the 

confidence of the public b^ause of their sympathy with the 
drinkers and their being given to corruption, the work of 
enforcement should be entrusted to a separate body whe 
believe in prohibition and who can carry out the poUcy. 

(vii) In order to secure faithful and vigilant performance of duties. 

the prohibition force should coordinated with sodul 
worlmrs. 

Tumkur {August 12, 1963) 

fcni Shiva Kumar Swamy of Sri Siodaganoa Muth. 

If proper education and enlighterunent is ^ven to the people, it will g* 
a long way to achieving success- The swamu of the muths (MuthabU* 
patis) wield great influence upon their followers udio hold them in great 
resp^ llie followers take behests of the muthabhipatis like ‘Veda Vakya* 
lactate of the Vedas). If the muUiabhipatis were to declare that drinl^g 
was ‘nishidda’ or forbidden, most people would desist from drinking. Pro¬ 
hibition propaganda and temperance education must start in the homes and 
the schools. Ciood work could be done under the Prachayati Raj. The 
harmful effect of drinking and the usefulness of prohibition must be broad* 
east every now and then. 

Bangalore (August 13, 1963) 

Shri B. M. Sankop. Ex-Obneral Secretary, Bbloaum Distuct G(M<- 

MITTBB. 

In every village or group of villages, there should be a band of dedicat¬ 
ed social workers who should devote time and attention to propaganda and 
*«rsuation. Ihere should also be house to house propaganda by social 
vorkers. Women social workers can produce better resitits. A^stance 
jhould be taken of all audio-visual methods. 
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A majority of the police personnel themselves drink and are cuirapt* 
They are in sympathy vdth drinkers as they themselves drink. In onter 
to prevent the police from becoming corrupt non-officials of certain status 
should be associated with the police at the time of raids. 

A few districts should be selected vdiere intensive prohibition work 
should be done and it should be made successful. Then similar work 
should be spread out in other areas. 

There is a distinct deterioration in health between drinkers and teeto¬ 
tallers. The capacity for physical endurance and capadty for hard work 
Is lower now in the case of drinkers. Even members of panchayats and 
some M.L.As. drink. The communities given to drinking are naiks, 
marathas, harijans and Christians and in particular woddars, korachars, 
koramas, haran shikaries and mogaveers (ccostiine fi^ermen). 

Bangalore (August 13, 1963). 

Shri S. 5tiiVAPPA, M.LA. 

Shri Balakrishna Gowda, M.L.C., 

Drinking habits have increased in middle and upper classes. To a 
certain extent as illicit distillation goes on in the loc^ty-n^-sometimes in 
the houses—even women have start^ drinking. Drinking has also become 
a corrupting element. Providing drink is one of the methods of bribing 
officers. Implementation of prohibition in order to be successful should be 
entrusted to those officers who are themsdves teetotallers and believe in 
prohibition policy. 

The proximity of wet areas encourages drinking among people living 
in dry areas. 

The evils of drinking should be brou^t home to the people effectively 
through propaganda. The official agendes should take assistance from 
the non-official bodies and voluntary organisations, e.g. Bharat Seva Dal, 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Scouts, youth organisations and women’s organisa¬ 
tions. 

Drinking plays an important part in electioneering. About 50 per 
cent candidates seeking elections to the various legislative organisations 
secure support by giving alcoholic drinks. This includes elections to the 
legislative assemUy, legislative coundl, munidpalities, panchayats, taluqa 
boards and local boards. 

If the work of detection, procurement of evidence and even search 
and seizure were to be entrusted to more than one Government (teoait* 
ment, there would be greater check and counter-check on corruption. 
skies the police agency, emi^oyees of the Exdse Department, Forest Depart¬ 
ment and Revenue Department should also have the obligation to sdze 
illidi liquor and to report Olidt seizures and searches. Members of Lambn- 
dics, Edigas and Boyas communities mostly engage themselves in clandes¬ 
tine distillation. Police protection should given to.ffie members of pan¬ 
chayats who depose against fllidt distillers and some reward should be 
given to the informers. 

49 P.C-^i 
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Bangalore (August 13, 1963) 

1. Smt. Pramila B. Dbshpande, Chairman. Mysore State Social Wel¬ 

fare Advisory Board. 

2. Smt. P. R. Jayalakshamma, Deputy Mayor. Bangalore Qty Cor* 

PORATION. 

3. Smt. B. K. Saraswathamma, Vice-Chairman. Mysore State Social 

Welfare Advisory Board. 

4 . Smt. Rukminiamma Narasimhaiah. 

5. Smt. C Sharada, Private Secy, to the Minister for Social Wel¬ 

fare. 

More effective probibiffcm work can be done if it is pursued by per¬ 
suading women-folk in the tribal areas and ^ evoking their interest in it. 
In order to induce the customary drinkers in the rural areas to give up 
drink, work in their families should be done by women workers who would 
be able to spend considerable time in their midst. The method of approach 
should be through entertainment 

One of the reasons why public cooperation is not forthcoming is that 
the bootleggers take law into their own hands and sometimes they as¬ 
sault the persons who go to the police to lodga complaints. 

There are quite a few cases where persons not guilty appear as accused 
and confess to-offences not committed by them. TUs is very often done in 
league with the police and the accus^ are provided by the smugglers 
who see to it that the accused do not undergo any financid loss tberel^. 

The drink has undermined the health of the people addicted to it. Poor 
classes spend their scanty earnings on drinking leaving hardly any money 
for the family to their great distress. Brawls are a common feature among 
the drinking population. 

It will be to the advantage if the remaining three wet districts in the 
State are declared dry and intensive steps taken with a view to stop secret 
drinking. 

Bangalore (August 13, 1963) 

Shri J. B. Mallaradhya. M.L.C 

Illicit sale is rampant and progressively on the increase. One reason 
for the failure of prohibition is that it is partial and not applicable to tlie 
entire State. Prohibition in order to succeed must extend to die lengdi 
and breadth of the country and there should be no wet or dry patches. 

Corruption is rampant in the enforcement agency which stands in the 
way of successful implementation of prohibition. 

Voluntary societies should be permitted to work only after a thorough 
scrutiny that they are composed of men of integrity and who are teetotallers 
by reputation. 
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Bangalore (August 13, 1963) ' 

1. Shri Ghaus Mohiuddin—^Editor and Proprietor, Al Kalam Daily. 

2. Shri H. Sreekantiah—^Justice of Peace. 

3. Shri M. S. Gopalan—Chief Editor, Simhavani. 

Evils of drinking should be highlighted in children’s text books. Tea¬ 
chers should be confirmed teetotallers. Prohibition work should be entrust¬ 
ed to such non-official agencies whose members must be men of integrity. 
Government’s advertisement work should be given to reputable and clean 
newspapers which believe in prohibition. The work of prohibition should 
be entrusted to a separate commissioner. Shri Gopalan felt that prohibition 
was a failure. Masses have to be educated and prohibition work should 
be entrusted t those who have a leaving faith in prohibition. 


Bangalore (August 13, 1963) 

Shri P. Kodanda Rao 

I do not favour prohibition as such. If by prohibition is understood 
total elimination of drinking, then prohibition has failed. But if the ob¬ 
jective is to reduce drinking, it has succeeded in as much as in dry areas 
the incidence has been reduced to 20 per cent. As against this, drink¬ 
ing in wet areas has gone up correspondingly higher. 

Illicit liquor can be passed off as licit in wet areas and since comparatively 
there is greater risk involved in dry areas, it is costlier there. There has 
been considerable reduction in consumption in the dry areas whereas 
even according to the official figures, consumption is going up in wet areas. 

Excise revenue was never a consideration in dealing with this policy. 
The objective has always been to reduce consumption. Excise revenue is 
the most iniquitous form of taxation. A large portion is collected from 
ponsumers of toddy and arrack who are economically the poorest and 
politically the weakest section of society. 

Drinking can be reduced but not eliminated. No amount of raising the 
price of licit liquor is likely to bring it down. The official figures show, 
that the increase in prices has led to increase in consumption. Sales tax 
is a constant reminder to people that they are being taxed. But it is 
much more equitable and the incidence is small. 

As to machinery for enforcement, there is no need for extra staff for 
prohibition. There can be no guarantee of the special staff being free 
from corruption. Detection depends on a number of factors. Prohibition 
work should be left to the excise staff. 

The solution seems to be to allow drinks to every one above a certain 
age who wants it on permits. Only such drinks should be permitted as 
have a built-in-alcoholic limit. The quantity should be controlled and 
the price should be low enough to compete with the illicit liquor. 
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ORISSA 

Bhubaneswar {December 10, 1963) 

Shri R. K- Bose, President, State Khadi Board, Cuttack. 

Illicit distillatioD is on the increase. Main reason is that prohibition 
is not being enforced vigorously. The law which is being administered 
is the Excise Act, not Ae Prohibition Act. If there was vigorous en¬ 
forcement, illicit distillation could be brought under control. 

In the urban areas illicit distillation is rampant. It is very much 
less in rural areas. 

Illicit distiller thrives because of widespread corruption among the en¬ 
forcement staff whether belonging to excise or police. 

In order to combat illicit distillers, the enforcement staff must be 
thoroughly screened. It should consist of people who have faith in pro¬ 
hibition. The non-officials should be associated when screening the en¬ 
forcement staff as they are more aware of their weaknesses. 

Prohibition ^ould be actively carried on through voluntary organic 
sations and other bodies. There should be constituted Prohibition Boards 
or Committees at the Centre, in the State, in the districts, in the talukas 
and in the panchayat blocks. There should also be such committees at 
the town level. So far as possible, in these committees women sliould 
be associated because of their greater influence in this matter. Thik 
work should be entrusted to women’s organisations both in rural and urban 
areas. 

Neera parlours should be organised but effort should be made to see 
that neera does not become toddy and it is drunk while fresh. Tad-Gur 
industry needs to be organised. If it is organised on the pattern of Dahanu, 
it will be a source of income. 

Bhubaneswar (December 10, 1963) 

Shri N. Senapati, I.CS. (Retd.) 

Prohibition has been a failure in the districts of Ganjam and Koraput 
as they are mainly populated by adivasis. It has been somewhat of a suf> 
cess in the districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. Abolition of liquor 
shops is not enough. What is more important is to prevent the availabili^ 
of smuggled or illicitly produced liquor. Illicit distillation should be 
handled with strictness and investigation should be entrusted to a special 
enforcement agency. The disciplinary code of this special enforcement 
should be very strict in the case of deviations on the part of the members 
of the force. Drinking is spreading alarmingly in aU classes of society. 
It is becoming more etddent in commercial circles and Defence services. 
Armed forces, particularly officers, require cool heads, accurate perception 
and clear thinking in operational areas. Drinking is spreading among civil 
services in higher ranks and also in the commercial executives. There is 
a disgusting flow of drink at commercial parties and also in the army messes. 
For the time being the ban on toddy should not be strictly enforced. In 
industrial areas no drinking under any circumstances should be allowed 
as drinking does a good deal of harm not only to the industrial workers 
but also tcreases the industrial output 
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Bhubaneswar (^December 10, 1963) 

1. Smt. Annapurna Das, Lady Passenger Supervisor (Railways). 

2. Shri N. Swamy, President, Utkal Journalists' Association. 

lUicit distiOation thrives because it is connived at by the enforcement. 
The higher classes have taken to drinldng and their example is followed 
the rest. Success of prohibition will become difficult if leaders of oublic 
opinion, members of legislatures take to drinking. The press men in parri- 
cidar mould opinions and if their attitude towards prohibition is lukewarm, 
because they themselves are ^ven to drinking, the co-operation of the press 
will not be forthcoming. M^n rich people can purchase fordgn liquor 
as they can afford it, the poorer sections of the community alra insist tli^ 
they should not be deprived of their arrack, otherwise diey obtain their sup¬ 
plies from illicit sources. 

Chhatarpur (December 11, 1963). 

1. Shri A. K. Chatterjee, Secretary, Gan jam Bar Assocution. 

2. Dr. S. Ferozeali, Berhampore. 

3. Shri J. Sivaramaya, Chairman, Panchayat Samitl Chhatarpur. 
&nu D. Behbra, Oiairman, Zila Parishad. 

ii. Shri L. Mahapatra, M.LA., Chhatarpur. 

The evil of drinking is connived at by the Oovenunent the moment 
it makes alcoholic drinks available, especially foreign liquors on permits. 
An invidious distinction is created between those who can afford to biQf 
drinks on permits and others who cannot afford to drink foreign Uquor. 
There shotdd also be a permit system for poorer sections of the pco[de 
so that they may be able to obtain cheap liquor at reasonable rates tm 
permit. 

Chhatarpur (December 11, 1963) 

Shri Mohan Nak, M.P. 

Only a lip homage is beii^ paid to prohibition. Drinking is very much 
rampant after prohibition. In the pre-Independence days people used to 
drink but did so stealthily and under cover. Now they do so boastfully. 
The enforcement is also given to drinking and, therefore, they have not got 
the moral courage to take action against vidators d Uquor laws. There 
are distillers doitig big business and also the smaller fry. The bootl^ers 
are rarely caught, but there always are their stooges, vdio for statistical 
purposes, are arrested, and ^ven smaU doses. The punishments award¬ 
ed are tight The sentences of fine are aho comparatively tight and they 
are not felt frr the case of repeaters, the punishment imposed for a second 
and subsequent offences should be very severe. 

Distillation goes on mostly in the rural areas vAAcb are under the jutls- 
ffiction of one panchayat or the other. It is suggested that If 50 per cent 
of the fine imposed is made over to the pandiayat tot thwr funds, there 
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will be greater activi^ on thdr part in order to bring cases of illicit (fis* 
tiUation to bocdc. lliete is reluctance <ui tbe part of persons to bear testis 
mooy in a court of law. Because of frequent adjournments, they have 
to come again and again and feel harassed. They are not even adequately 
compensated and the diet money is even paid much later. There is com* 
plete want of sympathy on tbe part of tbe officials towards prohibition. It 
is extremely desirable that masses should be approached through mass pro¬ 
paganda on prohibition. The evils of drinking should be highlighted 
through aucho-visual aids, lantern slides etc. This thing should be entrusted 
to Pancbayat, Block Development Officers and Public Relations Depart¬ 
ment. At different exhibitions for different purposes, e.g. Grow More 
Food Campaign, Cottage Industries, etc. attention should also be paid to 
prohibition through charts, posters, graphs, etc. There should be a smaller 
prohibition committee attached to every pancbayat samiti and tbe govern'^ 
ment department should attach importance to the suggestions ma^ by tbe 
prohibition committee. 


Buria {December 13, 1963) 

Shri Delanoanjan Chhuria, M.L.A. 

The outstill system is conducive to increase in drinking habits. The 
outstill licmisee sends his salesmen round the villages persuading peof^ 
to drink. Occasionally they are known to dilute liquor wiffi water in order 
to increase sale. 


Burla {December 13, 1963) 

Shm Mukalidhar Panigrahi, Chairman, Khaprakhol, Pancbayat 
Samiti and President, Mandal Congress Committee. 

Immediate implementation of prohibition is necessary. The Govern¬ 
ment is increasing its income from sale of liquor and after 19S9-60 there 
has been an 80 per cent increase. Tbe mamuls (bribes) are corrodirig 
the character of the Excise Department personnel who are turning a bliiid 
eye to illicit operarioqs. In every village hawkers of liquor sell drink con¬ 
trary to rules. The sellers employ the services of ruffians for boosting their 
sale; and the Departmental officials are indifferent as sometimes they aret 
mixed op with tbe contractors. Tbe Government instead of bringmg about 
prohibition is encouraging sale of liquor and making tbe liquor licensees 
raise their bids as also the output of their stills. Tbe licensees of outstill 
are responsible for creating disorderly and violent conffitions and their 
toughs, locally known as 'pahalwans* are striking terror. Frequently there 
is fighting and sometimes bloodshed between the toughs of the rival con¬ 
tractors. This policy has resulted in the prevalence of general lawlessness. 
Tbe authorities to whom complaints are made are doing nothing to suppress 
the anti-social elements. the outstill licensee delivers drink at tbe 

customers places, be commits an offence under the law but in consideratitm 
of bribes tbe officers ct the enforoemmit connive at tbe infringements at 
the law. 
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Burla ^December 13, 1963) 

Shri B. S. Mohanty, IA4S. (Rbtd.) 

The reasons for increased consumption of alcohol are impact of the 
West; lack of sufficient hold by the society on the individual; em[ffiaa8 o( 
SMulariMtion whereby reli^on is pushed to the background; greater indus¬ 
trialisation creating an artificial need for alcoholic restorative and more 
money in circulation to meet drink and other expenses. 

Enforcement machinery should be j^ared to meet the menace of illictt 
disti^tion, smuggling etc. The poli^ of increasing excise revenue is in¬ 
consistent with that of prohibition. If prohibititm cannot be enforced im^ 
mediately, let it be done in a phased manner by progressively redi^ng 
the alcoholic strength. 

Angtd {December 14. 1963) 

Shrimati Malti Chaudhry. 


It is true that Ganjam and Konqmt have large adivasi populations 
are given to drinking. Constitutionally, adivasis do not like to disobqr law 
if th^ are made to realise that Government requites the area to be dry. 
Certain loopholes in the law are responsible for their persistent drinldng. 
They are generally ignorant people but the educated society drew their 
attention to the loopholes and made them realise tiim under the law it 
was not forlndden to them to tap thrir trees for purposes of consumption. 
If prohibition had been properly enforced, they would have been success¬ 
fully weaned horn drinking. It is not that prohibition caimot succeed among 
them, but they have to be approached carefully. It is felt that official crni- 
nivance at illicit distillation is a stumbling block arxl an obstacle which is 
getting hard to overcome. 


The outstill licensee under . the law cannot sell the liquor that they maiff. 
outside their premises. They are goaded to make high bids. It is manifest 
to all that they would not be able to sell sufficient quantiQr of drink at their 
premises and within the law, because they have not got so many customers 
coming to their place. As they have tmn made to overbid, they try to 
compensate themselves by violating the law and by selling drink through 
their agents from place to place. This is obviously in violation of law. 
Hms the drinking habit is being spread tiirough outstill licensee because 
of the policy of Government to get more exdse tax in this manner. 

There does not appear to be earnestness on the part of State Govern¬ 
ment to enforce prohiUtion. The principal reason for this attitude is that 
the Government believes that the drinking halnts of the people cannot be 
restrained or prevented. If people have to drink, the State at least should 
not ^rive itself of excise income from sale of liquor. In industrial areas, 
imbibition must be rigidly enforced. 
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Efforts have to be intensified to prevent those who have not so far for* 
aed haint of drinking even if the addicts cannot be weaned. While there 
is a feeling among the Government servants that there is indifference on 
the part of the public, there is also a ^ilar reaction in the minds of social 
workers that their social work is being hindered by the enforcement who ate 
conniving at the continuance of the eviL It is fdt ftat if there were 
teal cooperatbn between the enforcement and the sodal workers, the evil 
could be brought within control. 

The Tad gur industry can be developed which will offer employment 
to the people and non-dcdiolic neera industry can be promotra. The 
industry has great potentialities. Shrimati Chaudhry referrra to her experi¬ 
ence in East Bengd where the toddy trees are standing in abundance, but 
as the popnlafion is Muslim, toddy as an intoxicating drink is unknown to 
them. 

Angu! (December 14, 1963) 

SHRI GntDHAiU Behera 

Prohibition should be introduced gradually, the first step being that 
distillation should be under Government control and drink should be made 
availabte on permits to those who ate habitual drinkers. The content of 
alcobd should be decreased gradually. Youth organisations should be 
formed to boldy support the edorcement. In the rural areas the responsi¬ 
bility slmuld be thrown on panchayats- The services of honest people 
among the enforcement should receive public recognition and should be 
rewarded. Similar recognition should also be given to those who boldly 
and fearlessly come out to support the enforcement and who without sul^ 
mission to coercion make their statements in courts of law as to what they 
have witnessed 

Bhubaneswar (December 10, 1963) 

Smu Bijoyanand Patnak, Chairman, Planning Board. 


Past experience shows that with the introduction of prohibition, con¬ 
sumption of alcoholic beverage rises. This is due to the fact that ttwre is 
no fthange in people’s habits and the evil merely goes underground. What 
is requi^ is a wise pursuit of the problem rather than an attempt on an 
emotional jdane- There has to be a composite plan since it cannot be 
in isolation. So far as Orissa is concerned, it is not possible to 
introduce prohibition effectively while the surrounding areas on the peri¬ 
phery of ^ State are wet. Again 42 per cent of the population consists 
of adWasis. Drinldng is a ritual with them. It would not be possible to 
enforce a separate law for them since they ate intermin^ed with the rest 
of the population. Olidt distillation will receive a fillip by prohibition. 
So far as adivasis are ccmcemed, there will be a revolt The Skate cannot 
provide millions of policemen to enforce prohibition. But so far as 
are concerned, drinking is stQl looked down upon. On the whde. 



bowever, there is co^lete indifference and apathy on the part of thepuUic. 
Drinking is on the increase because of prohibition. In West Bengal, which 
is wet, it has not gone up. 


There should be a phased progranune—spread over two to three ^nem' 
tions. Only specific drinks should be permitted to be consumed. Gradu- 
alfy the potency should be reduced. There should State monopoly in 
the trade. The idea of State running the business will be somewhat un* 
fortunate, but one cannot find any other way of dealing with the problem. 
The government should produce low alcoholic strength beverages and these 
should be available at reasonable rates. Then the law should deal with 
the illidt distiller ruthlessly. A iriiwimnm penalty of 10 years’ sentence 
should be provided for illicit distillers. This may be too hard, but it depends 
'On the value one puts on the crime. 


At present, people are very much against prohibifion. In Koraput 
the Congress lost seats because the opposition parties bad promised scrap- 
ping of prohibition to the electorate. In some areas, drinking is a fashion. 
The industrial workers are receiving hi gher wages and can afford to spend 
on drink. Their intellectual development has not gone up so that they 
cannot put the surplus money to better use. The State can start a few 
distUleries and setting apart a portion for consumption as beverage, the 
test of the produce can be diverted for industrial purposes. Adivasis 
prefer their own liquor. Drunkenness should be a taboo for them. As 
the process of de-tribalisation proceecb, their ritualism will disappear and 
the problem will solve itself. 


ne country is ^tting more and more industrialised and in the wake 
of this process drinking ^1 increase. The factory workers will be getting 
wages and there is the danger of his surplus money being mopped up by 
the illidt distiller. There will not be adequate mratal growth of the 
workers so that be cannot put bis money to better use. If the State were 
to enter the business and provide soft drinks at reasonable rates and also 
undemke propagwda agaimt bard drinks the problem can be tackled. 
It will be an achievement if a consumer of whisky takes to dder. The 
main object should be to prohibit illidt distillation. 


There are three categories of persons given to drinl^. The poor 
man drinks to drown his miseries. The factory worker drinks because 
he has surplus money, and does not know how to use it , The last cate¬ 
gory consists of persons who drink in social circles in moderation. There 
is no purpose in prohibiting the last category. Nor indeed is it necessary 
to prohibit the second, except where be becomes a drunkard. 


If the law is very strict, a villager will rather go five mOes off to get 
a drink rather than risk going to the jail for five years. B is the certainty 
punishmmt for a crime committed which mafcra it more deterrent than 
the actual dosage. 
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In enforcing the law. two things are necessary (i) qvdck punishment; 
and (ii) State monopoly in the trade so that by pl^ed action, the strengdi 
may be reduced till such time as it is brought to an acceptable mean. 
Even vitamins can be added for different age groups. There can be a 
beverage rich in vitamins for the younger age-groups. Under such a 
scheme, drinks should be available to all. There is no point in introduc¬ 
ing permits since that leads to corruption. Control of alcoholic liquor 
—^strong or weak—^under permit system will lead to corruption. Prohibi¬ 
tion law today is a scrap of paper because it is bad. There are so many 
other laws defeating this law. 

The ordinary courts cannot deliver the goods. There ^ould be special 
women’s courts. Women of the family frown upon drinking as a social 
- crime. It is not merely a question of law but of sodal pressure against 
drinldng and there is no better instrument than women. Conceding the 
common failings and weaknesses of women, they are still best suited to 
deal with this problem. There may be a possibility 6t miscarriage of 
justice in a few cases, but women alone can deal with this problem. Law 
alone will not do. If we were to rdy only on law, we would be running 
away bom the problem. If such a scheme were accepted, even the press 
wjffl support it. There should be a direction to newspapers that aH cases of 
liquor offences should be reported them. The women diould be pven 
a sense of authority for implementing it. They are the worst sufferers. 
There should be a composite plan under which otiier laws will not defeat 
this bw. Under such a scheme, the law-breaking propensity will Im re¬ 
moved. The injurious habit will be eliminated and a better habit intro¬ 
duced. Illicit ^stiUation should be made unprofitable. 

At {Kesent, Uquor is a vote-catching device. It is beely indulged in 
during elections—as in the recent municipal elections in Cuttack. This 
tendency is growing. 

Under a certain age. no hard drinks should be allowed, say till the 
age of 21. Above that age, low strength drinks should be available with¬ 
out permits in any quantity. But there could be permits for hard drinks. 
While the price has to be reasonable, price structure should be balanced 
in a manner that illicit distillation does not remain a profitable business. 
While there may be some chance of escape for an illicit consumer, there 
should be none for illicit distiller who must be dealt with ruthlesdy. 

Puri (December 15, 1963) 

1. Shri Bhagaban Pratihaiii, M.L.A., Balisahi. 

2. Shri Acharya Harihar Das. Bhoodan Leader. 

3. Sou . D. Babaji Bbhra. ^ 

V Nolias. 

4. SuRi A. Rama Rao ) 

Puri is a dry district with the exception that foreign Oquor is available 
at two shops. Drinking is not only confined to lower classes, e.g., nolias 
and baiijans. k has also become faslfionable with the educated of the 
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Ujpper strata to drink. The major portion consists of those who cannot 
afford foreign liquor and they take to illicit liquor. Most of this liquor 
is manufoctured indigenously botb'in rural and urban areas as a trade and 
not merely for personal consumption. There is num distillation in sob* 
urban areas. The distillation is done at the instance of financiers some 
of whom are willing to invest fairly lar^ sums of money. Drinking ia 
generally on the increase despite the fact that prohibition has been in 
^6 district for the last 10-12 years- Drinking has beetn encouraged be- 
cause people in higher strata of society have taken to it and others film 
to follow the example set by them. The enforcement is lax. There ia 
no moral sanction of the public. There is public apathy which has 
increased. 


The reasons why dry laws are not being effectiviy enforced are as 
under:— 


(1) The enforcement agen^ is thoroughly corrupt and the illicit 

distiller makes it worA their while not to trouble him, 

(2) For statistical purposes certain cases are made available. 

Real culprits remain at a safe distance. The main boot¬ 
leggers are rarely brought within the mischief of law. 
They are only their stooges. The fines imposed are paid 
by the liquor manufacturers and if there is a jail sentence, 
the families of the convicts are maintained by the distillers. 

(3) Most of the enforcement staff is fond of drinking themselves. 

(4) As distillation is being done in open areas accesnble to public, 

exclusive possession cannot be brou^t home. 


Shri Acharya Harihar Das thought that addicts should be disqualified 
from elections, public servants indulging in liquor should be liable for dis¬ 
missal and drunkenness should be made a cognizable offence. Anti-liquor 
propaganda should be under the control of boards or committees both at 
State and district levels. Prohibition should be enforced regardOess of loss 
of revenue. A statutory obligation should be placed, on the pattern of 
Sections 44 and 45 of &e Code of Criminal Procedure upon members of 
municipalities, gram panchayats, and other local bodies, i^ctionaries and 
dignatories to lodge information of the commission of liquor offences to 
the authemties failing which, they may be deprired of their positions. 


Two representatives of nolia community expressed ffie wew that as 
they woe fishermen by caste, they had to sp^ considerate time in 
water. Th^ should ff»refore be exempted fnm prohibition laws. Ndias 
ha^ been orinldng almost from the day of trth and drink has a place In 
tlMir reli^ous worship and is offered to their dd^. 
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BIHAR 


Patna (My 5, 1964). 

1 . Acharya Badri Nath Verma, M.L.A. 

2. Shri Rama Vallabh Chaturvedi. Secretary, Bihar Nashabandi 

pARlSHAD. 

3. &1R1 Jaglal Chaudhry, President, Bihar Nashabandi Parishad. 

. 4. Shri Hridya Narayan Qhaudhary, Member, Bihar Nashabandi 
Parishad. 

5. Shri Sarji Prasad, Secretary, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and 
Member, Bihar Nashabandi Parishad. 

6 . Shri Gauri Shankar Dalmia, Secretary, Eanthah. Paharia 
Sewa Mandal. 

7. Shri Bhagwati Saran Das, Secretary, Bihar State Sadhu 
Samaj. 

8. SwAMi Harinairayananand, President, Bihar State Bharat 
Sadhu Samaj. 

9. &{Ri Mank Chand Singh, President, Saran Nashabandi 
Parishad, Chapra. 

10. Shri Jainarain Shahaya, Bihar Nashabandi Parishad. 

11. Dr. a. K. Sen, Indian Medical Association. 

12. Shri Balbhadra Sharma, Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

13. Shri Balram Das, President, Saran Zila Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

There is a Centra Nashabandi Parishad with 12 branches in 12 
districts: Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Santhal Parganas, Saharsa, Dharbhanga, 
Muzaffaiipur, Saran, Sbahabad, HazaiibagB, Dhanbad and Palamu. Work 
in rural areas is bong done in Padamu, Dharbhanga and Saran and in urban 
areas in Muzaffarpur. Besides Nashabandi Parishad, there are other 
voluntary organisations associated with Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, which ate 
engaged in the work of prohibition. The principal organisations are 
these: Bihar Khadi Gramodyog Sangh, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Santhal 
Paharia &va Mandal, Harijan Sewak Sangh, Akhil Nusahar Seva Mandal, 
Kasturba Trust, Bihar Mahila Charkha Samiti. The method of prohibi¬ 
tion work is undertaken by the voluntary organisations in the following 
ways: Tracts and literature, Padyatras, sermons, dnema shows and occa¬ 
sional pickettlng. Nashabandi Parishad spends about Rs. 9,000 a year 
for prombition work. It is not possible to earmark the money spent by 
different voluntary organisations on prohibition work as they are also en¬ 
gaged in general welfare work. 

Tribals are traditional drinkers accrntiing to their age old custom. 
Drinking is less among women and more ^ong men. Imnk is used on 
all ceremonial occasions and also on social gatherings. The liquM to 
rritidi atfivasis are accustomed is rice bear (pacbwai) and not (fistilled 
Uqumr. 
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Amofog die tribals, there was a movement in fovour of prohiUtion and 
opposed to drinldng. It also advised dean living. The movement was 
started in 1928, hut it suffered from supi^ession under the foreign rule. 
The movement was again reviewed in 19S4'SS. This movement is 
pthering momentum. The adivasis have not got the means for spread¬ 
ing education but they are endeavouring to impress their own communi^ 
and even threatening with social boycdtt those who do not mend thc^ 
ways and go cm drinldng. The organisers of the movement are adivasis and 
it is a refcnm movement frcmi withim It is gathering strength and it is firmly 
believed that if proper encouragement is given to the movement within 
the course of a few years, it can create a social climate against dridcing. 
Of course, for doing so, it needs considerable support. The movement 
mentioned above has b^n mostly among Santhal tribals. The other 
important tribal commudty is Oraon. They are mostly found in Ranchi 
and Palamu. 

Tana Bhagat’ movement was started by the tribal leaders. Apart 
from social welfare one of the tenets was prohiUtion. Tto movement 
started in 1921, but it was suppressed by the foreign government. This 
movement can be given an impetus. Workers of Nashabandi Parishad 
have been making considerable impressicHi among the adivasis who warmly 
welcome their propaganda. The tribals as a rule have preference for their 
traditicmal rice beer, pachwai, and have not taken a liking to the excise 
liquor even if it has a higher alcoholic strength. One of the difficulties 
in the way of weaning tribals from drinking is that a very large number of 
liquor shops are being opened near their habitations. There is also con¬ 
siderable illicit distillation going on around the areas inhaUted by adivads. 
It is also stated that illicit liquor is sold openly in ‘^age hats* (weekl} 
or bi-weekly markets). 

There has also been a social reform movement with prohiUtion as one 
of its tenets, among scheduled castes. This was particulariy so among the 
scheduled castes called Musahars, Dusadhs and Chamars. Ibis move¬ 
ment was started in 1936. Tbe organisers were Musahars but the move¬ 
ment was suppressed. There, however, still are among them s^o, under 
the influence of the movement do not drink. This movement is capable 
of being revived. 

There are seven lakhs industrial voAen in the industrial towns of 
Jamshedpur, Dhanbad, Hatia (Ranchi), Dalmianagar, Barauni and 
Katihar. Industrial workers are given to drinking and toe local atmositoere 
is ctHiducive to inebriety. It is generaDy bdieved that there is very consi¬ 
derable drink caused pay-day ateenteeism. Some industritd workers have 
a firm-rooted belief that drinking is an occupational necessity. 

It is bdieved that in toe low income groups, 25 to 30 per cent of todr 
wages go to the liquor Ucensee. The liqutw licensees are said to vidate 
toe rules and peddle toe liquor outside their premises. If this mal-practice 
on the part of toe liquor licensees could be effectively stopped as a result 
of stem action, there will be less drinking among toe industrial workers. 

In order to curb illicit distiUation, toe following suggesfions were made— 
(a) Punishments should be deterrent; 
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(b) pablic opinion should be created through wideq>read propa¬ 
ganda; 

(c) panchayats should be entrusted with the work of detection, and 
prosecution; and if need be, even punishment; 

(d) illicit distillers are fairlv well-known to the panchayats which 
ate statutory bodies all over the country and they can be 
entrusted with this responsibility; 

(e) so far as possible, the raw material being the base of illicit dis¬ 

tillation, should be controlled. Control is possible on molas¬ 
ses and even on Mahuwa flowers. Wa^ Mve to be devised 
to see that the raw material is not readily available to the illicit 
distiller; and 

(f) drinldng goes on among Government servants which becomes 
imitative as others emulate what Government servants do. 
Provision should be made in the conditions of their service 
against drinking. 

On the part of the administratimi there is an attitude of apathy. Apart 
from the tnbals drinking is on the increase among the people generally. 

The atmosphere is being vitiated by drinking indulged in by people 
who are high up in society, whether they happen to be rich men of 
business, officials, or belong to fashionable and sophisticated classes. 
Their example is apt to be imitated by the others. In order to make 
prohibition a success, drinking among the fashionable has to be stopped, 
^e good effect of prohibition, which is visualised, is that drinking contri¬ 
butes to corruption in the society and prohibition is likely to ensure com¬ 
paratively cleaner administration. 

Ranchi (.July 6, 1964). 

Shri T. Bodra, Advocate, M.L.C. Ranchi and a Representative of 
THE Munda Community. 

According to 1961 Census, the tribal population is 42 lakhs m the 
State. Among the adivasis, 90 per cent of adults are ^ven to drinking. 
The adivasis have been used to rice beer from times immemorial, but they 
have been familiarised with the distilled liquor after 1898. The earlier 
^Deration of adivasis were robust and physically fit They opposed the 
impact of the British. One way of under-mining their physique and 
their character was by inducting them to liquor. This is the reason why 
they were tempted to take liquor. Kcfl rebeUion which started in 1898 
was finally suppressed by the British in 1903. Kol is the name given 
to the adivaris by the British. The leader of the adivasis, Birsa Munda, 
popularly known as Birsa Bhagwan, died in Randii Jafl. After th sup¬ 
pression of the Kol rebellion, the first wine shop was opened in Ounti 
which was the centre of the Rebellion. This was a retaliatory step. The 
drink was subsidised, the price being five bottles for one pice. The second 
still was opened soon after ax miles away at Muriiu. Khunti is now a sub- 
ffiviaion. Pfbgressively, the number of drink shops has been on the in¬ 
crease ever since. The result was that the drinking community was im¬ 
poverished and the vendors of liquor enriched themselves and ended by 
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puichB^ng their lands. By 1947t the adiva^ had been con 4 >letely^ 
gard and became lancUess. In violation the liquctf rules, the liquor 
vendors have been vending tbroni^ their salesmen, liquor frcun village to 
village, particularly in adivasis habitafions. In the choi^ of salesmen, 
selection was made from among the adivasis in order to ^ve boost sales. 
As a result of selling and rtrinlring wine, and after getog hardened on 
account of repeated cmivictioos, the moral of the adivasis went down wd 
they became completely demoralised. Alcohol has also been responsible 
among adivasis for violent crime, induding murder. 

It is true that six crores is bdng earned as excise revenue, bat this 
is being cdlected at the cost of three to four times thejevenue which the 
drinker is called upcm to pay. Apart from UUs, the ei^enses of the State 
are inQ:eadng on account (rf ^ cost of prosecutkms, triw and mainten* 
ance in jails. 

Mahuwa flowers can be used as food and they have got considw^le 
food value. Instead of being treated as such, they are being diverted mto 
liquor with the result that the quantity of food decreases in the country 
and a necessity arose of importing food-grain from abroad. If mahuwa 
flowers could be prevented from being atmsed for the purpose of distilla¬ 
tion, there will be so much more food. 

Ihe total ban on distilled liquor will be welcomed by the adiyad 
community, but they do not want to ^ve up their a^ old brewed drives 
known as pachwai, handia or rice beer, the reason being that they consider 
it nutritive and it has also a place in their worship. 

If adivasis are properly approadted from a psycholo^cal angle, pre¬ 
ferably through their own representatives, they can be successfully turned 
away from drinking. The adivasis who have come under the influence 
of Christian missions are giving op drinldng and quite a number have 
already done so. The Christian Fathers incharge of their niissions believe 
that as a result of appropriate approach, the evil of drinking can be era¬ 
dicated. They feel confident that as a result of their efforts, there has been 
great reduction in drinking habits; and they have been successful in bringing 
about temperance if not total prohiWtipn. The adivaris react favourably 
when social evils are brou^t to thdr notice, even when they have been 
practiring them for a long time. 

Apart from legislation, a proper climate has to be created for prohibition. 
The drinking habits of the industrial workers and of those in the lower eco¬ 
nomic stratum can be cured if wholesome substitutes were offered to them 
and the much needed recreational facilides in the form of amusements, s^ite 
and other diverting and relaidng iimocent pleasures could be brou^t within 
their teach. The industrial workers are gettii^ good wages but they have 
not yet learnt the ri^t use of their money on leisure. 

It was stated at all hands that corruption among the excise staff was 
vddesptead and supplies drink could be purdiased—tq>art from 
liquor licensees—from restaurant keepers or even aerated water and betd 
leid seDm. 
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Ranchi (JtOy 7, 1964) 

1. Shri Raghunandan (Oraon) of Mahuwa Dank. 

2. Shri R. N. Prasad, Rbprbsentahvb of the Tava Workers' Union, 

Jamshedpur. 

3. S^iRi Randhir Singh, Asstt. Secretary, Heavy &igineerino Cor¬ 

poration, Ranchi. 

4. Shri Shanker Bose, Representative of Inihan National Mine 

Workers' Federation, Dranbad, and 32 others. 

Shri Ragfaunandaa (Oraon), representative of Oraon tribe said that 
among his community, after the spread of education there is now a con- 
ciousness against drinking. Pachwai, which was a traditional drink, is 
now taken only on special occasions and not regularly. Economically bis 
community is backward and drinking led to their complete impoverishment. 
Like usurious money lenders, the vendors would collect their drink b^ 
from those whom drink had been supplied on credit, not in cash but in 
kind; particulariy, at the time of harvest they use to take large quantities 
of rice as payment usually far in excess of what was owed to them. 

Shri R. N. Prasad, representative of Tata Workers’ Union, Jamshedt 
pur, said that in Jamshedpur alcoholic beverages were being freely sold to 
the industrial workers by a large number of unauthorised persons. The 
illegal supply goes on merrUy without any check on the part of the audio- 
rities. This could easily be prevented if the excise auUiorities bad a 
mind to stamp out die evil. The ill effects are perceptible. There 
is a laige percentage of alcohol caused pay-day absenteeism. The 
domestic life is unhappy and embittered. Alcohol caused indigence and 
indebtedness among the low income group is noticeable. BrawUng, fight¬ 
ing, drunkenness and disorderliness lus become a regular feature around 
the places where liquor is sold. There is a considerable smuggling of 
liquor fiom outside into Jamshedpur, liquor is served in a large number 
of huts and shacks and small eating places which call for stem combing. 

Shri Randhir Singh, Assistant Secretary, Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion, said that there are 20,000 employees, regular and occasional, work¬ 
ing in Hatia, a township near Ranchi. The township area is enclosed by 
barbed wire fencing and no liquor shops are allowed inside. The result 
is that the usual ems associated with drinking are unknown in the town¬ 
ship. Not otdy in the matter of sobriety but also from the point of view 
of regular attendance, there is a sharp contrast between conditions prevafl- 
ing in Janishedpur and this township. In the latter place, there is hardly 
any disorderliness usually associated with places where drinking goes cn. 
Those who are ^ven to drinking, like the adivasis, cannot indulge within 
the periphery of the township and they have to go to the adjoining villages 
in order to drink. The result is a healthier community and clearaer atmos¬ 
phere wiUi better efficiency. Shri Randhir Singh has had experien<% of 
conditions prevailing in Jamshedpur before he came to the township. 

Shri Shanker Bose, representative of the Indian Narimial Mine Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation, Dbanbad, said that his Trade Uifion, comprising of 
10,000 members, was associated with INTUC. About 50 per cent of 
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mine workers were ^ven to drinking. Though there has been increase 
in their wages, the standards of living have not improved as the extra money 
is being spent on drinking. In the coal mining areas of Dhanbad, besides 
« large number of liquor shops opened by the Bihar Government, vdiere 
liquor is available plentifully, there is also plenty of supply of illicit Uquor. 
The non-drinkers are comparatively regular in attendance. Education on 
clobriety with other healthy pursuits and amusements can go a long way 
i^ containing the evil. 


JAMMU AND I^SHMIR 


Jammu (July 3, 1963). 

1. Shri G. C. Dewan _ 

Kashmir Fruit & Chemical Industries Ltd. 

2. Shri Dhawan 

Consumption of country liquor whether produced lidtly or illicitly 
Is on the increase- Meghs and chamars and other backward classes are 
engaged in illicit distillation in the rural areas. There are also influential 
distillers who enjoy political patronage. In Chatha village which is about 
two miles from Jammu, S39 houses were raided three years ago and illicit 
distillation was going on in 536 houses and from the remaining illicit liquor 
was recovered. The illicit distillers were mostly Kashmiri Sikhs who had 
been settled there. Instead of being prosecuted, they agitated and not 
Only no action was taken against them but they even bargained with cer^ 
tain officials: and even now they are engaged in illicit distillation without 
any fear of the enforcement agency whose agents would not dare to touch 
them. 

Srinagar (July 6, 1963). 

Shri Oopi Krishna. Secretary, Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

In the Kashmir valley people living in rural areas whether they are 
Muslims, Hindus or Sikhs do not drink alcoholic beverages. There ate, 
however, small pockets in the vicinity of army camps where labourers 
working in cold weather do not refuse drink when offered. Among the 
working classes, drivers of transport vehicles are given to drinking. Among 
the lower middle classes there is hardly any drinking but among the more 
affluent upper classes, drinking is more pronounced. 


Srinagar (July 8, 1963). 

1. Shri G. R- Mattoo, President I 

2. Shri D. S. Sawhney, VicE-pREsniENT ^Chamber of CoMSfERCE 

3. Shri R. K. Sawhney, Genl. Secy. J and Industry. 

In the State of Jammu and Kashmir there are 63,000 industrial workers, 
three-fourths being in Srinagar and the rest in Jammu. There are also 
in addition 7,000 transport workers and most of them drink. The average 
income of transport worker is from Rs. 150/- to 200/-, out of which be 
spends Rs. 50/- to 60/- on drinks. If ban is imposed on drinking, tourist 
trade in the State will suffer. It is assessed that 50 per cent among the 
49 P.C.—42. 
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male adult Indian tourists drink. Ordinarily all foreign tourists, who are 
adults, drink. The area covered by fruit orchards Is 42,000 acres iv 
Kashmir, 11,000 acres in Jammu and 1,000 acres in Ladakh and the State 
is producing 14 lakh maunds of fruits. Out of this 4 to S lakh maunds of 
fruit h wasted and this could be used for producing cider from apples and 
wines from cherry, apricot, plum, grapes, etc. The alcoholic strength of 
cider need not exceed S per cent and that of fruit wines can be suitabh’ 
reduced. Such drinks will prove better substitutes for injurious spiritt 
which have high alcoholic strength. 

Srinagar (July 8, 1963). 

Shri J. Dechen, Secretary, Red Cross, Srinagar. 

The population of Ladakh is about 90,000. The Buddhist and Muslint 
population is believed to be half and half. There are two tehsils of 
Ladakh: Kargil and Leh. In Kargil tehsil, 95 per cent of the population 
are Muslims and S per cent Buddhists. There is no drinking worth the 
name among the Muslims of Kargil tehsil. In Leh tehsil, the population 
ratio is reverse—^95 per cent being Buddhists and the rest Muslims. Some 
Muslims may be drinking. Drinking is common among the Buddhists both 
men and women. 


There are two types of liquors consumed—arak and chhang. AraR 
is spirit which has to be distilled in the ordina^ still and chhang is brewed 
like beer. Chhang is prepared from barley with admixture of phab. For 
fermentation it takes about three to four days. It is equivalent to beer 
so far as alcoholic strength is concerned. It can be made stronger if 
desired. Arak is a spirit which is made from barley. It is almost like 
illicit liquor here. The drinking habit is customary from times immemo¬ 
rial. Those who drink arak are very few. Arak drinking is confined to 
those who are habitual drinkers and who need a highly concentrated 
aJcoholic beverage. Chhang is very popular and is commonly consumed. It 
is believed to have food v^ue. Because of scarcity of fuel and difficulties 
of cooking with fire, chhang becomes a substitute food and is freely taken 
with ‘sattu’. The only relaxation for want of modern facilities like 
cinemas, etc. is chhang drinking in the evenings usually in society. This 
is also a part of hospitality. Chhang taken in moderation is not believed 
to be injurious to health. Arak, of course, is known to be harmful. 
Prohibition cannot succeed among those who are habituated to drinkingi 
from times immemorial in I.adakh. Among them, it is a necessity. 


Srinagar {July 8, 1963). 

Shri Kulbir Singh, Chief Parliamentary Secretary. 
Shri Yahya Sioiqub, M.L A. 

Shri M. A. Shair, M.L.A. 

Shri G. M. Jali, M.L.A. 
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As the majority of tourists viadng Kashmir drink, if prohibition is 
introduced, the tourist business will suffer. Even if similar dry laws were 
prevailing hi other tourist resorts, tourist trade in Kashmir will receive a 
set back. 

About 60 to 65 per cent of persons engaged as industrial labour in 
the province of Jammu, drink illicit liquor. According to the survey made 
among silk factory workers, it was found that 50 per cent suffer from 
T.6. Industrial labour spend 25—30 per cent of their income on liquor. 
Comparatively speaking, economic condition of the drinking population 
among industrial labour is weak. In Jammu province there is hardly any 
effort of educative or persuasive type to bring home to the people the evils 
of drink. No serious attempt has been made by any non-official organi¬ 
sations, reli^ous, social or political, for publicising the evils of drink. 

Corruption among the enforcement agency, inadequacy of the staff, 
inaccessibility of the terrain, are responsible for any detection worth the 
name. Illicit distillation in Jammu flourishes in areas near army camps, 
the soldiers being illicit distillers’ most paying customers. Jammu is a re¬ 
cruiting area for the army. The habit of drinking in the civil population 
in Jammu has been spread by the military pensioners vdio had been used 
to taking liquor while serving in the army. 

About 1,50,000 displaced persons have settled in Jammu province, 
mostly from the districts of Muzaffarabad, Mirpur and Poonch. Illicit 
distillation, being very lucrative, has been extensively resorted to by them. 
In order to rehabilitate themselves, illicit distillation was resorted to be¬ 
cause of high margin of profit. 

Jammu iJuly 9, 1963). 

Pt. Prem N.\th Dogra, M.L.A. 

Shri Rishi Kumar Kaushal, M.L.A. 

Illicit distillation in Jammu province is on the increase. In the areas 
where it goes on, it has led to gangsterism. The honour of the respectable 
people and that of their women folk becomes unsafe in the localities where 
distillation goes on. The members of the armed forces are frequent cus¬ 
tomers of illicit distillers. The fermenting agent for illicitly distilled liquor 
is chemical manure. 

Jammu {July 9, 1963). 

1. Dr. Shant Raima—T.B. Hospital. 

2. Dr. Parhar 

3. Dr. Manhar. 

Drinking lowers resistance to disease. Illicit liquor, prepared with 
ammonium sulphate as the fermenting agent, has deleterious effects. On 
the basis of case histories, it can be said that liquor prepared with anmio- 
nium sulphate contributes to certain diseases such as cirrhosis of Uver. 
gastritis, ulcers and neuritis leading to paralysis. 
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PUNJAB 


Rohtak iMay 2, 1963). 

Pt. SiRi Ram Sharma, Ex-Minister 

The law should be uniform throughout the country. Excise and police 
officials wink at excise offences. Tlic difficulty in the implementation of 
the prohibition programme is on account of the local officers, both police 
and excise and others who are themselves given to drinking and, therefore, 
cannot support the prohibition policy heart and soul. A large number of 
them drink and cannot do without it even in dry areas. 

Distillers and smugglers have in their pay the police and the excise. 
There may be cases when payment is made when a person is caught. The 
place of distillation and sale is usually the same. Liquor is smuggled into 
the town from rural areas. 

There will be less hindrance in the enforcement of prohibition if the 
enforcement staff is independent of the police with a separate cadre and 
with a separate superior officer. The prohibition force, in order to work 
effectively, must be independent of the police and not amenable to the 
police department. They should have the same training as the police, 
besides special training. Rules regarding their removal and dismissal, pro¬ 
motion and demotion, should be much stricter and they should know that 
they have to work under a more exacting discipline. Correspondingly, 
their promotion should be liberal and they should receive preferential 
treatment in the matter of rewards for good and honest work done. 

U was sugjgestcd that a 10 mile dry belt should be created round the 
dry area. This may not totally eliminate the problem of smugging, illicit 
distillation, etc., but will considerably reduce it. 

Respectable informers such as local leaders in a village should be en¬ 
couraged to participate in the suppression of alcoholic vice. If part of 
the prohibition force is manned by women, they can be more helpful by 
keeping contact with women folk of persons given to drinking. 

Emphasis should be laid on propaganda in the form of literature and 
documentaries with factual background. Prohibition work should also 
entrusted after proper training to the field staff of the Welfare Extension 
Projects (under the Central Social Welfare Board programme) and the 
Community Development Blocks. Prohibition should form a part of the 
cultural programmes. 

So far as distillers, smugglers and abetters are concerned, law should 
be severe. Where a person employs his vehicle unknowingly for trans¬ 
port of intoxicants, contrary to law, his vehicle should be liable to con¬ 
fiscation—-if driver, his permit should be liable to cancellation. In making 
the law more stringent, the motive for crime should be kept in view. 

Provi.sion should be made for taking administrative action in the form 
of suspension, removal, dismissal, etc., against public servants given to 
drinking or found in league with illicit distillers. 
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A nucleus for consumption of intoxicants in the rural areas surround# 
army personnel on leave or on pension. Even in dry areas like those 
where, on the wh<^e, peofde do not drink, the habit is introduced by sol* 
diets returning home. They occupy a hi^ social status in their villages 
and their example is usually infectious. 

Politics also plays some part in the spread of drinking. During elec* 
dons parties vie with one another in supplying drinks in their attempt to 
win over electors. There is no social stigma attaching'to persons who 
drink. 

'fenseness of present-day life leads to drinking. There is need for 
provision of recreation and relaxation facilities conducive to taking the 
mind off. The entertainment has to be in consonance with the mental 
aptitude of the person. 


Rohtak {May 2, 1963). 

Shri Chanobr Bhan, M.L.C. 

Prohibition in Rohtak has benefited the district. Previously drinking 
was indulged in by the teen-agers—educated and uneducated. Now that 
feature has disappeared completely. The student community is now rid 
of this vice which was not so before the introduction of prohibition in tiie 
district. 

An impetus to drinking is very often given by the district officials and 
their hangers-on. Among the educated, they set the standards and impres¬ 
sionable people imitate it. 

Drinking among lower ranks of the police is very considerable. The 
reason for illicit distillation is the sharp divergence between the price of 
licit and illicit liquor. 


Ferozepur {May 7, 1963). 

Skri KisiiAN Lal Saxena, President, Bar Association; 

Shri Madan Mohan Lal Vohra, Advocate; 

Shri Shil Kumar Sanwalka. Advocate; 

Smt. Swadesh Kumar; 

Smt. Pushpa Jain; and two others. 

Because of their cheapness, intoxicating liquors of illicit origin are 
consumed. They are also easily available. They are known to be harm¬ 
ful particularly when chemical fertilizers are used in their preparation. 
Even denatured spirit forms a base after crude methods are resorted to 
for removing denaturants. Illicit distillation provides occupation and 
additional income to a number of people. Employees in industrial esta* 
blishments who are given to drinking remain generally in deN. 
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Ferozepur {May 7, 1963). 

1. Giani Bakhtawar Singh, Ex-M.L.A.; 

2. Shri Harnam Singh, President, Municipality Committee; 

3. Shri Sudarshan Singh, President, Rotary Club; 

Rai Sikhs as a class are experts in distilling liquor. Illicit distillation 
is encouraged under the protection and influence of panchas who are 
generally given to d rinking . The cause of prohibition can be greatly helped 
drinking is made a disqualification from standing for elections to pancha- 
yats. 


Ferozepur {May 7, 1963) 

Representatives of District Nashabandi Committee, Ferozepur. 

The representatives of District Nashabandi Committee, Ferozepur, 
thought that rupees one crore was spent by the consumers in Ferozepur 
district on intoxicants out of which Rs. 21 lal^s went to the Government on 
account of duty on liquor. Ferozepur district consumes 95,000 gallons of 
country liquor.- The illicit liquor business thrives and its consumption is 
more than that of the country liquor. 

Jcdmitpur Dheru {Ferozepur district) {May 8, 1963) 

The village is inhabited by Kambohs, Sikhs and displaced Rai Sikhs 
from Lahore district. Illicit ^stillation increases when the crops fail as 
there is greater need of supplementing the income. Where legitimate 
income is insufficient, illicit distillation is resorted to because of the exigen* 
cies of survival and livelihood. In such cases, threat of punishment does 
not deter engagement in illegal activities. Paradoxical as it may seem, if 
prohibitbn is rigidly enforced, it is apprehended that Rai Sikhs mig^t 
resort to petty thieving for livelihood in view of their traditional proneness. 
In this village, as a result of intensive propaganda and education, the iilidt 
distillers had taken a vow not to distil. This was two months prior to the 
visit and so far they had respected their pledge. The Rai Sikxu, t^o do 
not own agricultural land, could resist the lure of illicit distillation if they 
codd have substitutive erngfloyment. The villagers felt that illicit distilla¬ 
tion could be put an end to if:— 

(a) economic conditions are improved; 

(b) local leaders and in particular members of panchayats who are 

elected, set an example of teetotalism; and 

(c) drinking is mnde an electoral disqualification for elections to 

panchayats. 

Rsu Sikhs sdd that their ccMnmunity resorts to illicit distillation for want of 
suitable employment. They thought that if sufficient land could be allotted 
to them and they could be settled there, they could be prevented from engag¬ 
ing theimelves from illicit distillation. 
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Feroiepur (May 8, 1963). 

The villagers op Sandhya, Ferozepore District. 

The inhabitants of the village are Jats and Ramgarhias- Some Rai 
Sikh families from Sheikhupura and Montgommery districts of West Pakis¬ 
tan have also been settled. It was stat^ that people engaged in illicit dis¬ 
tillation were tenant farmers; and as their income from cultivating the lands 
of others was meagre, they took to distillation to supplement their income. 
People living in tl^ b« area, on account of low produ^wty of the soil, 
more readily engage themselves in distilling liquor. Hos{Htality is not con¬ 
sidered complete unices drink is offered, which is more often than not of 
illicit source. Prevalence of violent crime in 1947 in the wake of the parti¬ 
tion of Punjab led people to take to alcohol in order to prime themselves 
for the commission of crimes. This grew into a habit and it has stayed. 
The villagers did realise that consumption of intoxicants interfere with 
putting in hard labour. They said that those who had taken drink the 
ni^t before, could not rise early in the morning to go to their fields or do 
hard work during the next day. Drink has made them mwe case lotting. 
There is a realisation that financial condition will improve substantially if 
expenditure on liquor can be avoided. The villagers said that they ^^d 
■feel that the giving up of milk products, particularly of ‘lassi’ (butter milk) 
had resulted in deterioration of health among manual wrkers. They know 
that alcohol undermines their health and weakens their will. Ferozepur is 
a notorious district for high percentage of violent crimes and it was ad¬ 
mitted there at all hands that drink invariably is resorted to preparatory 
to commission of murderous assaults and other crimes of itiolence. 


Amritsar (May 9, 1963). 

Members of the District Bar 

The members of the Bar were critical of the excise administration. 
They said that it was a notorious fact that the really guilty people who pull 
the strings from behind tiie screen rarely toimd themselves on the wrong 
side toe law. Their financial resources pve them adequate protection. 
Usually toe persons pumshed were their hirelings. For such people educat- 
tion was not of much use. At toe time of elections^ consumption of drinks 
was encouraged by the politicians as a vote catchmg device. The social 
set op was infected by toe corrupt politidan and the corrupt profiteers. 
Increase of crime could not be prevented unless there was prohibition. 

Amritsar (May 9, 1963). 

Social Workers 

The social workers made toe following suggestions: 

(i) There should be total ban on drinking in public, including dubs 

and restaurants. 

(ii) The new entrants to the public services must be teetotallers. 

Among tte existing incumbents, who are given to drinldng, 
toey must not do so in puUic. 

(iii) Leaders of pobfic must not attend functions where intoxicat¬ 

ing beverages are served. 
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(iv) Law should be more stringent in the case of distillers as com¬ 
pared to their victims, the drinkers. 

(v) Bnforcement of liquor laws should be in more capable and 

honest hands. 

(vi) Religious organisations should find a common platform for 

propagating prohibition. 


Amritsar {May 9, 1963). 

Represe-ntatives of Religious Organisations 

The representatives of all religious denominations at a meeting arranged 
by ^iri G. R. Sethi, Journalist, Amritsar, felt enthused and applauded th^ 
idea of a common friatform at which aO organisaticms could co-operate as 
prohibition was a matter of common interest. They thought, the Govern¬ 
ment should co-operate in making available to them necessary literature and 
other media of publicity. They felt that good results would be achieve^ 
and a climate conducive to prohibitimi could be created if there was » 
well thought out and a well fanned programme which could be adopted 
The services of such organisations could be co-ordinated and beneficially 
utilised. 


Simla {May 13, 1963) 

The rs-presentatives of religious and Social Organisations; 

Educational propaganda in favour cf prohibition should be launched 
particularly in schools. The teachers should be teetotallers. A student 
found to be a drinker should be struck oil the rolls. Habitual drinkers 
should be individually contacted by the social workers. Government 
should take initiative in bringing non-official agencies on a common plat¬ 
form for doing prohibition work. A veiy great majority of the acci^nts 
(almost 80 per cent) on hill roads were due to drinking by the drivers. 
There are as many as 26 country liquor shops and 7 foreign liquor shops 
as one proceeds from Simla to Kalka, a distance of a little over fi% 
miles. This encourages drinking. The State should be prepared to 
forego excise revenue and if need be sale tax may be imposed. 


Kulu (May 20, 1963) 

Joint meeting with officials and nonofficials: 

Lugdi is the name of the local brew. Its consumption is not illegal 
though its sale is banned. The people in Kulu tehsil including women 
and chilifren. drink. Lugdi is made from rice or barley and tdcohol is 
self generated, l^hough its alcoholic strength is very low—about five 
per cent—^but it is drunk in large quantities and undiluted. Lugdi has 
been consumed traditionallv from time immemorial. The limited labour 
are not only pven to drinlang lugdi but frequently sell it. Besides lugifi, 
there is also consumed illicitly distilled liquor. In uiis area there are heavy 
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drinkers who continue drinking lugdi for days on end and during this- 
period they cannot attend to their work. Lugdi drinking is common at 
the time of fairs. The general standard of health is low and mcidenoe 
of tuberculosis and other diseases is considerate. Though lugdi is <^ea^, 
country liquor takes a high toll of the earnings of the labourers which is 
almost 30 per cent. Accorcting to the local opinion, the quantity of 
illicit liquor consumed is four times the sale t country liquor. Despite 
the size of the problem, educational programme can be effecrive ift 
keeping people from drinking. At present there are no societies interested 
in prohibition work and no sodal stigma attaches to drinking. If Go^m* 
meat employees could refrain from drinking, the consui^tioa of drinks 
by the rural pr^lation would fall to .one half. The officials, the locid 
respectables and the members of panchayats are mostly drinkers. 


Solan (August 30,1963). 

Shri N. N. Mohan, Mamagino Director, Dyer Meakins Brewery, 

Solan. 

The alcoholic strength of beer produced in India is from 3 to 6 per 
cent. The wholesale price of beer throughout India is about Rs. 20 per 
dozen bottles. Cider is produced from apples with alcoholic strength 
varying from 2 to 3 per cent, rarely it may be 3:5 per cent. Non-alco* 
holic cider is also produced. I'he alcoholic strength of wines is from 8 to 20 
per cent. Wines are not consumed in large quantities with a view to pro> 
duce intoxication; firsdy because they are expensive and secondly their mco- 
holic content is comparatively low. Those who drink in order to get 
intoxicated, usually take spirits which are produced from jaggery, molasses 
or trom grains. Such liquor is cheap. Alcoholic strength of country liquor 
can be as high as 80° t-e. 20 U.P. Spirits made from grains have barley 
malt as their base. They can also be extracted from other grains. 


The alcoholic strength of beer manufactured by Dyer Meakins Bre¬ 
weries was claimed to Ite about “4 to S per cent or at the most S to 6 per 
cent'’. It was claimed that the beer had a nutrition value as it contained 
vitamin B, yeast, malt extract and glucose. Its calorific value was 7 to 10 
cdories per gram and it stimulate the secretion of gastric juices. Shri 
Mohan pleaded Uiat the beer should be kept out of the purview of prohi¬ 
bition and should be made available in bulk quantities with reasonable 
duly so that it could be sold to consumers especially the poor people at 
the rate of 30 nP. a bottle. 


He further stated that the ban placed in Delhi on the consumption of 
liquor in hotels, clubs etc. had had the effect of increasing consumpJon of 
liquor. According to his calculation the consumption in Delhi bad recent¬ 
ly increased from 5,000 to about 20,000 dozen bottles. According to 
him there was considerable imitation of the brands manufactured by Dyer 
Meakins and other breweries. The formgn liquor was being adulterated 
with country liquor. Illicit distillation was a well organised profesrion 
and was backed by milionaires. 
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Chandigarh (September 21, 1963). 

1. Shri Roop Lal Mehta, M.L.A. 

2. Shri Devi Dayal, Khan Ashram, Ambala. 

3. Shri Mahendra Pal Mehra, Representative of Amritsar 

Nashabandi Samiti. 

4. Dada Ganeshi Lal, Hissar. 

5. Shri Onkar Chand, Punjab Bhoodan Yagna Board, Chandigarh. 

6. Shri Banarsi Dass Goel, Vice President, Punjab Nashabann 

Council, Ferozepur. 

7. Smt. Savitri Bhatia, Hon. Secy., All India Women's Conference, 

Amritsar. 

8. Shri Haririshan Chopra, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Amr'tsar. 

9. Shri Jaguish Chandra 'Jauhar', Patti Kalyana (Karnal). 

10. Shri Om Prakash Trikha, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Patti Kalyana. 

11. Shri UUii Lal, Gandhi Smarak Bhavan, Chandigarh. 

12. Shri SUi«DER Singh, Adviser on Prohibition. 

13. Shri Khushal Ahmed, M.L.A. 

It is univctsally felt that illicit distillation has increased in magnitude 
ever since the partition of the country; more so in the rural areas, but also 
in the urban areas. 

In rural aicas the actual distillers are the menial classes and usually the 
landless. Distillation however, is done under the patronage and protec¬ 
tion of the big land-owners. Frequency of distiUation in rural areas is 
attributed to (a) infrequency of raids; (b) the enforcement agents being 
themselves iti league wit;i the distillers; and (c) lack of public spirit and 
want of complaints and information to the police. The percentage of 
casual drinkers in Punjabi speaking rural areas is high. 

By and large, the distillation in Punjab is done on an indi^dual baas 
and on a small-scale. It is done by people who have no regular employ¬ 
ment and the object is to supplement their income as the niar^ of ^nt 
is considerable. Distillers cannot easily be weaned from distilling with¬ 
out an alternative employment being provided to them. 

The people who drink liquor in the towns are either among the higher 
stratum or in the lower stratum. Among the upper dasses, people who 
have adopted westernised mode of living, have taken to drinking as a 
fashion. Among richer classes or business people such as contractors, in¬ 
dustrialists, manufacturers, drinking has become the rage and it is being 
noticed ofteuer than before, that for purposes of entertainment instead 
of tea partwii, cocktail pard^ are getting more popular. Among’profes¬ 
sional fKople, e.g. lawyers and doctors, drinking is more common. 

Among higher Government servants, the number of drinkers is lidng. 
Drinking is frequent among police and the excise personnel. It is very 
common among drivers of motor vehicles, taxies, trucks, buses, etc. Indus¬ 
trial workers dso drink but the quantity is not much because they ate in 
the low income groups. 
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Drinkiog babitt can be substantially reduced if the following steps are 
4aken:— 

(1) The sale of licit liquor should be by the Government or by 

Government agents and not through auction of contracts; the 
reason being that the liquor licensees adulterate the drink, 
corrupt official agency and also are in league with the illicit 
distillers. 

(2) The price of licit liquor should be reduced. That will have 

the effect of eliminating the illicit distiller. 

(3) It should also be accompanied with intensive puUicity, pro* 

paganda and education. 

(4) In order that {iirohibition should be successful, the Government 
should see to it that all their officers are teetotallers. 

(5) The punishments are not sufficiently deterrent at present. 

(6) Prohibition, in order to succeed, must be uniformly observed in 

all States. There should be no wet and dry zones. 

(7) &eps should be taken to deprive drink of its social status 

through persuasion and propaganda. 

(8) Injurious and deleterious effects on the human system of 

alcohol should be highlighted with the backing of medical 
and other scientific authorities. Voluntary organisations 
should take up this work particularly women’s organisa* 
tions. 

(9) Prohibition should form part of the programme of Social Wel¬ 

fare, Public Relations, Publicity, Education, Cultural Affairs, 
Health and Medical Departments. 

(10) The publicity and propaganda should be done not in a half¬ 

hearted manner but in a determined manner with a missio¬ 
nary zeal. 

(11) Advertisement of alcoholic drinks should be completely banned. 

(12) The organs of publicity, such as journals and newspapers, 

should be induced to devote space in their papers to prohi- 
Intion. 

(13) Propaganda should be carried through panchayats and pan- 

cbayat samitis. 

Ludhiana {September 22, 1963). 

1. Shri Jagan Nath &iarma. District Chairman, Bharat Sevak 

Samaj; 

2. Shri Dina Nath, Pleader: 

3. Shri Ujjagar Singh Bilga, Organiser, Punjab Nashabanm Manual; 

AND 

4. Pt. C^iARANJi Lal, Social Worker. 

The laxity and corruption in the enforcement is an important reason f(N 
increase of iOicit distillation. The officials in the lower ranks are ^ven to 
drinking and offering of drinks is indispensable when extending hospitality. 
The contract money which a liquor licensee has to pay to the Government 
for his quota, far exceeds the price of the allotted liquor, which he may 
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obtaia from the distilleries. The liquor licensee in order to make up the 
loss on account of shortage of supphes from distilleries engages himself in 
illicit distillation or purchases illicit liquor. He cannot do his businesr 
otherwise except at a loss and invariably he must resort to illegal means to 
make a success of his business. 

During Mock samiti elections, liquor was supplied as an inducement to 
the voters. 

The Government, for reasons of revenue, sometimes allow liquor shops 
even in those places where the bulk of the population is opposed to the 
openiug of such shops, and despite the protests. lUicit distillation cannot 
proceed on such a large scale without the active co-operation of lower excise 
and police staff. 

Lately, even teachers in schools and colleges, in particular in villages, 
drink. Police constables, patwaries, kanunjgos and other Government 
servants are given to drinking. lliicit distillation can be substantially 
reduced if the law enforcement agencies were to discharge their duties with 
vigour. The prosecution agency is not attending to excise cases properly, 
and a large number of acquittals can be attributed to want of care, hiten- 
sive social work is called for and education as to the evil effects of drinking 
must start in the schools. It should be a condition of the service that the 
school teacher must be teetotallers. It should be a statutory 
obligation of rural organisations such as Gram Panchayats, Block Samitis, 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Sarvodya Mandal and Red Cross to do effective 
prohibition work. In the matter of giving grants and prizes in rural areas, 
one of the tests should be avoidance of drinking. 

Bhatinda (September 1963). 

1. Chairman. Zila Parishad. Bhatinda; 

2. Shri L. C. Malhotra, Liquor licensee; 

3. Shri Vidya Parkash, Member, Distt. Congress Committee; 

4. Shri Saluji Lal, President, Mandal Congress Committee; 

5. Shri Kulwant Rai, Vice President, Municipal Committee; 

6. Shri K. R. Gupta, Municipal Commissioner; , 

7. Shri Roshan Lal Kakkar, Secy., City Congress Committee; 

8. Shri Kuldip Singh, Addl. Secy., City Congress Committee. 

The political party in power owes a greater obligation to see to the 
enforcement of prohibition and they should influence their supporters and 
workers to refrain from drinking. The cause suffers at the hands of the 
black sheep in the party. Among the panchas and sarpanchas elected, 
good many are given to drinking. 

The voluntary organisations arc not as effective as they should be- 
Among rural societies, drink is becoming a symbol of respectability and 
influence. Where life is drab and dull, liquor provides reluation and 
excitement. Large margin of profit is an important factor which induces 
people to take to illicit distillation. If there is sufficient public co-operation 
and serious approach to the problem on the part of officials with integrity, 
illicit distillation can be curbed. From June to September, 1963, intensive 
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■campaign was started against Ulidt distillation and it proved to be success¬ 
ful. if there is a real keenness on the part of the authorities, not only 
drinking will be contained but the non-official^agencies will feel greatly 
encouraged and would offer their willing co-operation. Strong public 
opinion can be created as a result of intensive propaganda by sodal, reli¬ 
gious and political organisations. The different reli^ous fraternities and 
the social organisations should make a united campaign. There is a notice¬ 
able reluctance on the part of the political parties to interest themselves in 
prohibition lest they displease their electorates. 

Hissar {September 24, 1963). 

Drinking habit is on the increase among the educated classes whether 
in Government service, in professions, business or industry. It is also rife 
in rural areas- The consensus of opimon is that more illicit drink is con¬ 
sumed than licit. The illicit liquor is produced by people who have no 
other suitable employment. The classes who usually distil liquor illicitly 
in the district of Hissar are:— 

(i) Rai Sikhs; 

(ii) Odes; 

(iii) Rajputs; 

(iv) Harijans—^Mazhbi Sikhs, Ramdasias and Dhanaks; 

(v) Bishnois; and 

(vi) Jats—Hindus and Sikhs. 

Liquor licensees are believed to adulterate the liquor with a view to 
increase their supply. They too are customers of ilUcit distillers. 


RAJASTHAN 


Jaipur (October 8. 1963). 

Smt. Sharoa Bhargava, M.P. 

Shri Amar Singh, M.L.A. 

Shri Man Singh, Mahar, M.L.A. 

Shri Mohan Lal. Chairman. Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

Shri Narain Chaturvedi, Pramukh, Zila Parishad, Jaipur. 

Dr. Tara Shankar, Mathur, Vice President, Rajasthan State Medi¬ 
cal Association. 

Shri Balwant Singh, Chairman, BSS Rajasthan. 

The Southern part of the State has an adivasi population. Mahuwa 
flowers are the main base for the purpose of distilling liquor. Alcoholic 
strength varies from 40 to 70 U.P. Generally, drinking goes on among the 
adivasis, scheduled tribes and the harijans; Among the Bhils, in pam- 
cular, drinking is not common now. 
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In urban areas, distUIation is from denatured spirit. Alcoholic liquor 
is obtained by renaturing denatured spirit. The result is that denatured 
spirit which is a licensed article becomes useful for an illegitimate purpose 
as the bulk of it is used as a beverage. The cost of illicit liquor made 
from jaggery to the distiller ranges from 3 annas to S annas per bottle. 
At the lowest, the recurring profit of the distiUer is about 400 per cent. 
The enforcement agents get their illegal gratification from the regular ^s- 
tillers on a monthly basis. Distillation, however, is done on a compara¬ 
tively small scale by groups or communities in the villages. There is no 
large scale bootlegging. Drinking is fairly common among the industrial 
workers—^skilled or unskilled. According to one assessment, it is about 
50%: according to another it is about 75%. A drinker whose monthly 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 spends from 20 to 25 per cent on his 
drink. Among the rural population in the same income group, the drin¬ 
kers spend less. 

The manufacturers of pharmaceutical medicines and toilet preparations 
are misusing their licences for manufacturing under the garb of pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, potable drink. The misused preparations are tinctura Zingiberis, 
Card.tmom, Cinnamon and Spirit Chloroform. 

The harijans used to drink to excess but it is noticed, that there is less 
drinking now than before. The younger generation drinks less Aan the 
older generation. The average income of a harijan family consisting of 
husband, wife and two children in the tosvns is about Rs. 150 p.m. A 
third of the amount is usually spent on drinks. There is a perceptible 
improvement in the economic conditions of the harijans who are teeto¬ 
tallers as compared with harijans who are addicted to drinking. 

It is likely that education and propaganda carried on in these commu¬ 
nities may wean them from drinking to a substantial extent. The older 
generation may not be cured but prospects of weaning the younger gene¬ 
ration are good. In the case of factory workers an improvement will be 
perceptible if the liquor shops are not located within a radius of two miles 
of a factory and the pay day and the day after are made dry days. 


Bhilwara (.October 10, 1963). 

Social workers and other non-officials 

In the rural areas, with the exception of Brahmins and Vaishyas, 
drinking is common. The scheduled* tribes have been drinking tratUtio- 
nally. No sense of impropriety is associated with drinking. The indus¬ 
trial workers drink in order to overcome fatigue. In the upper classes, 
both officials and others, drinking has acquired prestige. The business 
community who come into contact with the officials entertain them ^ with 
alcoholic beverages. The aristocratic families and, particularly Rajputs, 
drink generally and their example is followed by others. They have their 
own social recipes and make their spiced liquors which contain extracts 
of meat, saffron, etc. This liquor is intended for their own consumption 
and is not for sale. The causes of drinking are several, v/z., 

(I) Tribal and caste habits as traditionally observed (Jati 
swabhav); 
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(2) Liquor is offered to the deity as oblation and thus becomes- 
sanctified. This is according to the reli^us beliefs ot 
certain communities; 


(3) From historical times, Rajasthan has had a distinct military 
tradition; and die memixrs martial races fortified them¬ 
selves with libations of spirituous drinks to help them to 
fight their batdes. High {utch of emotion, wrath or revenge 
and oblivion to personal danger could be a desirable trait 
in warfare and liquor conduces to such conditions. On 
account of these properties it was accepted as beverage of 
warriors und, therefore, a symbol of valour. 


(4) The princes and high placed civilians and Government officers 
comerred a social status upon liquor. Drinking was, there¬ 
fore, a fashion among the ui^r classes and those who as¬ 
pired to a better place in society, would imitate them. Alco¬ 
holic beverages having become a marlTonibsiiMtality, no host 
would willin^y lose face by not offering drink to his guest; 


(5) The work in factories was monotonous and caused to the- 
workers occupational strain. They, therefore, resorted 
to drinking in order to overcome the ennui of wearisome 
work. 


(6) In the under-developed areas where there were no medical 
facilities, liquor which was believed to have medicinal 
properties, was often used as a remedy against aches, 
pains and other common maladies. 


(7) Another reason for using liquor was as a worry-reducer by 
persons in the grip of anxieties and disappointments. 


The social workers felt that they were being materiall}^ hindered by the 
State policy. A large number of people had no faith in the sincerity of 
the State to reduce drinking, much less to aboUsh it The State has abo¬ 
lished the auction system replacing it b 3 r the guarantee system under 
which, the liquor licensees joined hands with the State in order to increase 
the sale of the guaranteed amount of liquor to be sold in a year. The 
State, in order to earn more revenue under the guarantee system is inten¬ 
sifying efforts to popularise liquor. Concerted efforts are made to popu¬ 
larise drinking of liquor. The social workers feel demoralised as the 
existing State policy makes it difficuk for them to carry on campaign for 
prohibition, ^me of the social workers thought that a beverage with low 
alcoholic strength should be provided at cheap prices and the price ‘of high 
strength liquor should be made prohibitive. The Government diotrid' 
place a ban on the Government servants drinking in public. A social 
atmosphere be created to consider it a social vice than a social fashion. 
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Vdaipur (October 10, 1963). 

"Shri G. B. K. Hooja, Vice-Chancellor—Agricultural University, 

Udaipur 

Prohibition, in order to be successful, must begin from the people at 
the top whether government officers or leaders of society. If they have 
a conviction as to the desirability of prohibition, it is then alone that the 
lower strata of society will be ready to receive prohibition as a programme. 
One reason why prohibition has not succeeded so far is that the drinking 
habit of people who are high-up in society could not be curbed- 

The Rajput community in this State openly drink. The Rajputs were 
the leaders, the governing community and ran the entire administration. 
When the practice has b^me common among a largely ihfiuential com¬ 
munity, implementation becomes difficult. Not only that, liquor has been 
given a religious angle and it is being raised to the status of an offering 
to the deity. It may be that this is a pretext for drinking. But the 
common man thinks that it is a religious offering which ought to be given 
to the deity. There are a large number of mahuwa trees in certain parts 
of the State such as Udaipur Division, Kotah Division, Pali District in 
Jodhpur Division, districts of Ajmer, Sawai Madhopur, Tonk and also in 
certain parts of Alwar district. As mahuwa trees are found in abun¬ 
dance in these areas and they are private property, the mahuwa flowers 
are being freely used for distilling liquor. Mahuwa liquor is being com¬ 
monly distilled. There is also big business by individuals who collect 
mahuwa flowers in large quantities for the purpose of distillation. 

It will not be possible for most of the States to introduce prohibition 
because of the loss of revenue and additional expenditure on emorcement. 
The Centre should therefore undertake to recoup the States cent per cent 
for the loss of excise revenue for the first two years, and then, there should 
be a progressive reduction by 25 per cent spread over a phased period. 
Persuasion should be intensified through voluntary effort but the State 
must not contribute funds for that cause. The reason is that the paid 
workers will not be able to car^ conviction. Persuasion should be left 
to persons who are willing to give their time freely. Mahuwa flowers 
should be compulsorily purchased by panchayats. It will then be for the 
panchayats to make proper use of mahuwa flowers under government 
control. But they should cease to be available to the people for conver¬ 
sion into liquor. The compensation should be adequate. 

Bhiimat (Udaipur) (October 11, 1963). 

Represent.atives of Bhil Community 

Bhils are poverty-stricken with primitive living standards and posses¬ 
sing poor health. Mahuwa liquor is their traditional drink and impro¬ 
priety is not associated in their social conscience with drink. Dried up maho- 
was flowers are used as cattle feed and occasionally mixed maize ‘rod’ 
:n order to sweeten the taste. On failure of crops, mahuwa flowers are 
mixed with dough. Mostly dried mahuwa flowers are used for distilling 
liquor. Six seers of dried mahuwa flowers are added to fifteen seers of 
water. Fermentation is completed within five days in summer and in 
about ten days in winter. The Bhils said that they drank in order to 



relieve them fiMn fatigue after a day's hard work. They pve diiuk to 
their women and cbild^ the onW ei£cq>tioii being the ^Bhagats* who 
have renounced drinking. The Kulr are not a healthy community, suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, malaria, guinea-worm and o&er diseaUs. The 
general standard of health is very low and mortality rate is high. They 
usually (fie young. 

Jodhpur {October 12, 1963). 

1. Shm Jai Kirt Singh—^Administrator. H. H. Joihipur Properttbs. 

2. &1RI Gopal Singh—^Pranian. P. S. Phalon, Jodhpur, 

3. Shri Indra Vocram Sinoh—^radhan, P. S. Sunir, Joihipux, 

4. Shri Dobhag Singh, M.L.A., &iaroaou. Jodhpur, 

5. Shri Shiriram Prashad—^President, Marwar Chamber op CbM- 

MERCB, 

6 Shri Kher Singh—^Pramukh, Zila Parishad, J(x>hpur. 

7. Shri OM Prash Parihar, Rajasthan Pharmacists, Jodhpur. 

8. Shri R. M. P. Singh—Distt. Social Welfare Officer, Jodhpur. 

9. Shri N. K. Sayhb—^Member, Jodhpur Urban Improvement Trust. 

Drinking is common in rural areas, particularly among Graslas, Kanjais, 
Sansis, Bhils, Jogies, Bhats, Rawals and Bauris. In these tribes even their 
women drink. Among the *suvamas’, Rajputs and Jats drink. Among 
peofrie of ‘Shakti* cult, liquor is offered to the deity. 

In urban areas, lower classes, such as dhobis, kumhars, sweepers, dia- 
mars, drink as a rule. Brahmins, Mabajans and Mohammedans do not 
drink. Among the app^ classes, people drink in order to subscribe to 
high social status, as drinking among them is prestigious. It is believed 
that intensification of temperance programmes, educative prc^aganda 
coupled with effective coercive enforcement of laws, is likely to reduce 
drinking. 

Bikaner {October 13, 1963). 

1. Dr. H. C. Mehta, Principal, Medicai. College & Principal 
Medical Health Officer, Bkaner. 

2. Dr. K. D. Gupta, Senior Physician & Reader, Medical C(X.lbgb. 

3. Smt. Swaranlata Agarwal. Principal, M. S. College, BikanbR 

ALONG WITH SIXTEEN OFFICIALS. 

The drinking pattern in this area among the rural population is similar 
to what has been noticed in other parts of die State. In the urban areas 
among the middle classes, the business community, drinking among the 
younger generation is getting commoner despite the fact that there is 
social stigma attached to it. Those who are affluent and can ifflbrd to biqi 
liquor, readily take to it. 

49 PC—43 . 
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Among workers in different indostries the drinking fiabit is on the 
increase and the modest assessment is that at least SO to 60 per cent 
among them drink either casually or habitually. Among'lower income 
groups, the expenditure on drink takes no note of their other necessary 
requirements. Among the low income groups, SO per cent of those who 
drink, once they have taken to drinking, are reckless as to their families. 

Among the college students, the inhibition against drinking is disap¬ 
pearing. They drink and what is more, cajole, persuade or even intimi¬ 
date their sect. The condition is fairly farming among the students com¬ 
ing from the northern region of Bikaner Division, such as Ganganagar 
District where there has been a sudden upsurge of affluence among agri¬ 
cultural classes. They have become rich but without improvement in 
their education- The excess money they utilise in drinking, as a growing 
fashion. 

Facilities for recreation and relaxation suitable to the requirements of 
a particular group should be provided as that would bring almut a mental 
diversion keeping young people away from drink. 

Intensive propaganda, publidty, education for different types of 
groups, with an app>eal on grounds of health, morality, and reli^on 
should be concentrated. 

Assistance of Women’s Organisations in the cause of prohibition par¬ 
ticularly in the rural areas may be considered. 

Sikar (October 14, 1963). 

Shri Ladu Ram Joshi—Social Worker. 

Shri Nani Chand Sharma—Sarpanch. 

Shri Shabda Prasad Rawat—^Advocate. 

Shri Som Nath Trehan—Chairman, Municipal Council. 

Shri Keshav Mal Khatri—^Vice-Chairman, Municipal' Council. 

Shri Ram Chandra Singh, M.L.A. 

Shri Rambshwar Lal Mahavir—^Pradhan, Panchayat Samiti, Dhod. 

There are some voluntary orgamsations propagating prohibition but 
their success is limited particularly because government servants to whom 
generally people look op to are not free from drinking. The attitude of 
rile ministers, political leaders and the government officers encourages 
drinldn^ by opening more hquor shops. One impediment in the way of 
|)rohibition is the government attitude to raise revenue from excise. Dis¬ 
tillation on commercial scale is ve^ considerable, alriibugh it is true that 
on account of frequency of raids, it is less now than before. With more 
strictness, illicit distillation can be brou^t under control. Non-offidal 
work through publid^ and propaganda should be done on a scientific and 
psychological basis with an emphasis on the effect of alcohol, as this will 
carry conviction. For sodal, political and public workers, prohibition has 
become an embarr^sing topic. During elections drink is offered and this 
is almost an established way of getting support If political workers 
devote^ ritemselves to pointing out the evils of drinking or the merits of 
prohibition they become unpopular and they run the risk of losing support. 
For thh reason, political and sodal workers avoid prohibition work. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Hardwar (October 1, 1963). 

&IIU Hari Dutt Bahuguna—President, PROHmmoN Board, Hardwar. 

Shri Harbans Lal—^Vice-President, Prohibition Board, Hardwar. 

Shri Kishore Singh—Office Secretary, Sbwa Samiti, Hardwar. 

Shri Ram Narain—General Secretary, Sbwa Samiti, Hardwar. 

Shri Trilok Singh—Secretary, Akhara Parishad. 

Shri Sant Kumar VAroYA—P rincipal, Gurukul Ayurvedic Vidyalata. 

Mahant Gurumandaleshram—^Vice-President, Central Body, Samu 
Samaj. 

Dr. K. C. Barsariya—^Principal, Degree College, Hardwar. 

Shri Shyam Sunder Dass—Secretary, Bharat Sadhu Samaj, Hardwar. 

Shri Ram Murti Vaidya, Sbwa Samiti, Hardwar. 

Shri Janardhan Sharma—Secretary, Punjab Mahabir Dal. 

Shri Chira.nji Lal—^President, Punjab Mahavir Dal. 

Shri Shiva Nand Saraswati, Representative, Arya Samaj. 

In the dry area of Hardwar, which is 12 sq- miles, and in Rishikesh 
proper, the problem of illicit distillation and of smugging is acute. IlEdt 
distillation is done by Lodhas who are mostly landless labourers. They 
have been traditional drinkers and formerly used to make their drinks for 
their own cmisumption, but lately also for sale. The manual labourers 
from West Punjab have also taken to distilling. In the lower income 
groups, sweepers, cobblers, unskilled labourers, in particular, rickshaw 
pullers and motor drivers, are given to drinking. Tinctures spedally 2in^- 
beris, lavendola, etc. are being consumed as intoxicating beverages. Sellers 
of spirituous tinctures are mt^ng Mgh profit and have engaged themselves 
in this business in an organised manner. Most of them have sign-boards 
of chemists and doctors but they are mostly selling spirituous medicinal 
preparations as intoxicating beverages. In Hardwar town proper, there are 
25 to 30 such shops, and including Jwalapur and ICankhal, there are bdlev- 
ed to be 50 such places where tinctures are being supplied in small quanti¬ 
ties on the spot and people drink on the spot These shops also sell 
denatured spirit as a beverage. Detection does not present any problem 
but the laws are not being enforced as they ought to be. Persons engaged in 
illegal business as distillers, smug^ers or their a^ts are faidy well ^own 
to the authorities. Such persons are permitted to thrive as they make 
regular payments by way of illegal gratification. Funds which are spent on 
propaganda and pubUdty are inadequate. The religious oiganisations 
should take a concerted action, preferably from a sin^e platform. The 
films shown in the cinema theatres are also stated to be spreading the 
drinldng habit, as also hotek, clubs and restaurants, where oetter dasses 
conmgate. I^ regions surrounded by wet areas cannot be immune frtm 
the influence of drink. 
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Hardwar ^October t, 1963), 

Shri Suraj Prakash Tirkha, Secretary. Sarvan Nath Naoair Samitl 
Hardwar. 

&IRI Amar Bharti, Bholagiri Ashram. 

Shri Kuthari, NmMAL Arkara, Hardwar. 

The Secretary. Nir Jigani Akhara, Hardwar. 

Shri Kuthari, Bara Panchayati Akhara, Hardwar. 

Shri Mahantji, Niranjani Akhara, Hardwar. 

Reprbssntative, Nirmal Akhara. 

In order to make prohibition successful through persuasion and propa* 
ganda, it is nece^apr that those who take upon themselves the work of 
propagating prohibition, should themselves in action and conviction be teeto* 
tellers. Since people follow the example of their bc^rs, it is imperative 
that the leaders of society should themselves be teetotallers. Hardwar in 
f^icular, and its surroundings, are places of p ilg rima g e, and the iMobilri- 
tion committees had been doing good work with considerable success, 
^th the change in the policy of the Gdvemment, a regrettable feature now 
is that instead of prohibition posters and bills, ^ere have appeared all of 
a sudden liquor advertisements everywhere. TTiis has shaken the faith 
of the people here regarding Government’s intention as to proUbition. 
This has given a veiy bad set back. There should be no compromise on 
principles. 

The poorer classes have taken to tincture zingiberis as there is no ban 
in the State. This is being freely sold by almost everybody whether they 
happen to be pharmacists, chemists or even tea-stall holders. Very often, 
the so called pharmacists engage themselves exclusively in the sale of 
tincture zingiberis. There is no restriction or control as to quantity or at 
to sale. It is being consumed as an alcoholic drink. On the spirihial side, 
oersuasion is not cutting much ice. It is true that Sadhus and Sanyasis 
do preach in favour of prohibition, but the richer classes and those who take 
to drinking rarely pay attention to what they say. The sermonising is not 
having any effect in view of the present-day climate, location through 
entertainment is expected to produce better results than reli^ous prea¬ 
ching. Emphasis should be laid upon the economic side and the health 
side of liquor consumption. That is likely to be more persuasive. There 
is a general feeling among Sadhu &maj that the entire outlook of the people 
has been revolutionised and now their goal is money-maldng rather than 
clean-living. Anybody who makes endeavours on ethical lines finds himself 
in wilderness. In view of the change in the entire oudook, the future ap¬ 
pears to be dark to the Sadhu Samaj. Our development .after independence 
has been exclusively on materialistic lines. The moral aspect and the 
ethical aspect have been completely ignored. An effort should have been 
made towards a balanced improvement of the mind as well as of the mate¬ 
rial things. One side has been completely left out of account. The result 
is that though materially we may be going up, morally we seem to be 
coming down. Attention ought to be concentrated on the moral and ethical 
aspect. In the early years when secularism was being propagated, it was 
misunderstood and believers in secularism were exported to show 
aversion if* persons who were religious minded. Such persons were dubbed 
as communal. No doubt, now, secularism is being viewed in correct 
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perspective by larger number of persons- But the harm that has been done 
will take a Icmg time before it is completely repaired. 

It is being felt that the greater hold on the mind of the peojde tod^ 
is of the secular leaders rather than of the sadhus and sanyasis. It is said 
that the secular leaders can better sway the minds of the people than die 
sadhus in the present set up. Prohibition should be one of the inindpSl 
features of the preaching of the Sadbu Samaj. They should devote more 
attention to this problem. There should be greater concentration upon the 
coming youth who should be completely prevented from alcoholic influence. 
Efforts should also be directed to the improvement of those who are either 
occasional or habitual drinkers but intensive efforts should be made to see 
that there are no new converts to alcohol. 


Dehra Dun {October 3, 1963). 

Shr[ M. B. Raizaqa—^Principal, DAV College, Dehra Dum. 

Shri Ram Swarup—President. City Board, Dehra Dun. 

Shri Dharmendra Singh Arya—Secretary, Arya Samaj. 

Shri Deep Oiandra Kukreti— Vice-President, District Temperance 
Society. 

Shri Birendra Pandey—Vice-President, Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

&1RI Tej Prakash—^Advocate. 

Mrs. L. R. Biswas—tMember, Central Welfare Board. 

Shri S. A. S. Chadha—^Pharmacist, Deihia Dun. 

Shri B. B. Saran— M.L.A. 

Smt. Prem Mahi Devi. 

Shri Bahadur Singh—^President, Zila Parishao. 

Shri Sardari Lal Oberoi. 

Drinking is going on fairl}^ openly in the puUic schools where there are 
no inhibitions against it This refers to teenagers from 14 years upwards. 
In these institutions, the majority of teachers are said to Hrinir in ^dier 
institutions, there is drinking but not to great extent. Among younger 
military officers, there is a considerable amount of immod erate drinking 

Distillation is done on an individual basis. Among the Gurkhas, the 
distillers are mosdy retired military personnel and their ^ey 

have no other source of livelihood except their slender pensions. 

The punishments awarded by the courts are not sufficiently deterrent and 
the distillers treat fines only as additional investment costs. 

Drunken driving can be effectively controlled by making a provision 
for suspension of licence in the case of first or second offence and ^t^nra tir 
cancellation of licence in the case of a subsequent offence. It be 

oUi^tory for the magistrates to conv^ to the licensing authorities, e.g. 
Regional Transport Authority the conviction of a partic ular um ised for the 
specified offence. Thus, there will be maintained a permanent record of aD 
drivers of motor vehicles and it will be easy in all cases to state the numbm 
of previous convictions. 
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Drinking in puUic should be placed under ban. A suggestion is 
there should be a liaison between reli^ous bodies inter se and also the 
Government so far as ccunmon propaganda for prohibition is concerned. 
Cert^ facilities should be provided by the Government so that through 
religious agencies, the evils of drinking may be forefronted. Intensive 
organis^ campai^ should be planned with a view to acquaint the younger 
generation at the school-going age as to its evils. 

Denatured spirits should be controlled as they are being generally misused, 
particularly, among the poorer sections of the society. IViey suffer more 
from its injurious effects. As control over quantity or over licences is 
necessary, a large number of quacks with no qualificatioiu are masquerad¬ 
ing as doctors and style themselves as such. They exploit their bogus 
medical claims and through their agency a large number of ^gs contain- 
bg high alcoholic strengb, e.g. tinctures are being sold. Liquor licenM 
shops must not be located in thickly populated areas and near schools, 
colleges or at {daces which are fr^uented by younger |)ersons. Efforts 
should be made to see that the liquor shoiM are in qtusely populated areas 
and definitely away from residentisd places and educational institutions. 
Hiere should be statutory obligation imposed upon the Panchayats and 
members of 2Sla Parishaw and Samitis making it one of their duties to 
spread the cause of prohibition in their res{>ective areas. Where the Gov¬ 
ernment provides rewards, certificates of commendation, etc. for good work 
done, the rewards should be withheld where the drink evil is con^erable. 

In certain areas, e.g. Dehra Dun, it has been experienced that the army 
pensioners resort to distilling as an aid to their livelihood. If ste{>s could 
be taken to provide substitute additional employment, they may be weaned 
from engaging themselves in illicit distillation. 

Pictorial propaganda in a suitable form should be done and also through 
figures, graphs, etc., in rural areas. Advertisements of alcoholic drinks 
should be forbidden. Even among communities where drinldng is known, 
women as a whole are teetotallers. Moreover, women are the worst suffe¬ 
rers in the families where menfolk drink. Organisations of women parti- 
cnbriy In rural areas and among communities in rural as well as urban 
areas where drinking goes on can produce far more effective results than 
sodal work done through male a^nts. Women’s organisation for pur¬ 
poses of prohibition should be given all encouragement 

One reason why illicit distillation is rampant is, that the distiller suc¬ 
ceeds in corrupting the enforcement agents by giving regular bribes. Only 
for statistical purposes a large number of detections and prosecutions are 
shown. Most of the accused whether actually guilty or not falsely make 
confessions with the result that statistically it appears that a large number 
of excise offences have been discovered and the offenders brought to book. 
Conviction for certain excise offences should be treated as one involving 
moral turpitude, and, therefore, dIsquaUfying a person convicted of such 
an offence from standing for any elective office, at least for a specified 
period. What happens is that convictions for excise offences are not being 
treated as involving moral turpitude and convicted persons have been known 
to contest local elections and very often successfully. The scope of the 
ex{>ressIon “moral turfritude” shomd embrace more offences, particularly 
those relating to Exdse. 
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Dehra Dm (October 3, 1963). 

Dr. Madan Mohan. Chairman. Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

Shri R. K- Beri. Vice-President. Rotary Club. 

Miss Satya Sud, Socul Worker. Mussoorie. 

The younger generation who has not yet taken to drinking should be 
effecdvely prevented from ingesting liquor and brought up in an atmos> 
phere averse to drinking. Evils of (hinking should be ingrained in the 
minds of ^e children starting from schools. The members of the enforce¬ 
ment in order to be effective should be teetotallers. People in upper income 
groups are taking to drinking as a'symbol of their superior status and as 
an indication of their affluence. Most of Aem have leisure but ix> absorb¬ 
ing intellectual occupaition. The general official attitude is that of apathy 
and complete lack of interest towards the problem of drinking. Ibe en¬ 
forcement agencies are being corrupted by liquor interests. Treating with 
intoxicating beverages during elecdons is a Imown feature and suppc^rs 
are rallied round by offers of liquor. This practice is regardless of {wlidcal 
crunplexion of the candidate. In the case of elections to the local bodies, 
treating with drinks is a known feature. 


Dehra Dm (October 3, 1963). 

Shri Diwan Singh, Block Pramukh, Kahi. 

Shri Keshar Singh, Block Pramukh, Chakrata. 

In Jaunsar-Bawer area, with a population of 60,000, Government has 
allowed Jaunsaris to make their own liquors for their consumption, but 
they caimot sell it In this area, there are others who engage themselves 
in distillation, e.g, Nepalese and Tibetans. The traditional drink of 
Jaunsaris is pakhari or gangtee. The former is a fermented beer made from 
barley, mandvi or some other cereals. They also use certain roots. Their 
belief is that pakhari is nutritive and has medicinal value. Its al co h ol ic 
content is stated to be small. Gangtee is similarly prepared. Both these 
are fermented drinks. With the lehaNlitation of. Nepalese, Tibetans and 
others, high alcoholic strength distilled li<^uors are gaining popularity. 
Jaunsaris feel that pakhari and gangtee which are mild drinks should not 
be brought under legal ban, but the distilling of stronger Uquors should be 
prvented. Jaunsaris’ staple diet is ‘sattu’ which they take uncooked. The 
deficiency in nutrition is made up by pakhari and gangtee. In Jaunsar-^ 
Bawer area, there are certain villages, which have been observing for a 
long time, complete prohibition. They are Mohana, Sujou, Duoma, 
Mudhan and others. The representatives of Jaunsaris were of the view 
that no licensed liquor shops should be opened in their area and liquor 
should not be for sale. They, however, want t^t ffie alcoholic ‘drink 
which they have been traditionally brewing should not subject to any 
Vegal restriction. 
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Narendra Nagar {October 4, 1963)< 

Smu R. P. Hatwal—Vaxu^ Narendra Naoar. 

&{iu K. S. Parmar—Chairman, Notified Area Committee, Narendra 
Naoar. 

Shri Panna Lal—Member, Notified Area Committee. 

&1RI S. L. Bhadari—Member, Notified Area CbMMrrrEB. 

Shri R. P. Raturi—Vice-President, Notified Area Committee. 

There is a general complaint that the liquor licensees do not confine 
their sales to the premises as they are required to do under law. lliey send 
their liquor to other places for sde. The sales are thus increased by selling 
liquor at all sorts of unautlwrised places through their own agents. Liquor 
licmisee and his agents are thus instrumental in spreadii^ the drinking hal^. 
The liquor licensee is also corrupting the offidal agencies. He pays illegal 
gradfication to the excise and the police staff so that he may be left with a 
free hand to hawk about his liquor at places away from his premises. 
Narendra Nagar has a small population of a few thousands and yet there 
are two liquor shops in the heart of the town selling both country and 
foreign liquor. The proximity of the shops in a populated area sets a bad 
example of drinking for the inbalntants. Even if introduction of prohibi* 
tioo cannot promise effective containment, the dry laws still have a bene¬ 
ficial effect 

There ought to be a ban on sale of country liquor on the road ude and 
particularly, on pilgrim routes. A large number of accidents had been 
taking place on Ae bill roads and quite a number were bdiewd to have 
been caused by drivers driving vehicles under influence of drink. There 
are several country liquor shops along the road side and the drivers of 
motor vehicles readily succumb to the temptation. Considerable number 
of innocent lives can be saved by remotdng the liquor shops from these 
routes. On the several bill routes from Rishikesb, there are a number of 
licensed liquor shops besides several unauthorised places where country 
liquor is readily araflable. 

Rishikesh (October 4, 1963). 

Shri Tatwale Baba, Bhoot Nath Ashram. 

SwAMi Sukhdevanandji, Mahamandaleshwar. 

SwAMi Sunder Prakash Ji. 

Swami Asim Cretan Ji, Swargashram. 

SwAMi Krishna Nand Ji Bharati, Swargashram Trust. 

Swami Krishna Nand Ji, Kri»ina Ashram. 

Swami Narayananand, Swargashram 

ItND OTHERS. 

In order to build the character of the nation, prohibition is necess^. 
Sermons used to be given and pledges taken in support of prohibition 
The evils of drink were higiUighted, but this is no loncer so. Legislation by 
Itself will not save the situation. Education and traTning of the mind is 
necessary. Most of the humanity is stricken with menfal anxieties and wor¬ 
ries and wi^ut moral and spiritual realisation, the anxieties cannot be 
overcome. 
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Hmce tbcy mott to dnokUif. people have lott faith io the grett edocaton 
and the jhoat ci ai eat ii J di^ it that the liflit type oi educatioo aairitual imd 
oioral—4dM>iild te imparted. Thoee adm an ia a poaitiob to mqwt aach 
educatioo are aot eojoyiog the esteem aod ooofidnice of the people who 
fieed . educatioo. Meatal wofiy leads to maay diseases iododiim iaaooi^ 
Dnql^ ia prododog ifhtp or stupor sm perhaps bdps m digeathu 
^qd d e s . Ittt seeois to be the reasoa for driaildiig. 


The hilellectual faculties deteriorate because of addictioo to Uqaor. 
Higher facoltfos suffer, so do the loofs. Life spaa is sborteaed. The 
capKity to woric is lowered. The baser aeasnal appetite te sbarpeoed. 
The real cause of their oiental disease should be eaplaiBed to the drutken. 
lateOectual food should be senfud and the cUk^ of prayer should be 
brought home lo them so that diey laay have fuller realised of thdr ntwtf fl 
aod moral afflictioDS. Assodatioo wnh ooMer ruiatb will be productive of 

S id results aod that way alone they would be suooessfhl in «q»*tM»g evfl 
ueace. 


Education should be impaled dimogb the mahatmas gifted srith Ugh 
lately aod nobility and with the active coHtperatioo of OoverameaL 
Inebriates win give up driokiog oa the realisation.beiiy brought home to 
them that diey are the saSerets ther^. The defea lies in the foct that 
persons adio are occupying hi^ poutioa$ in the Government, the leadeta 
aod the tkb have ceased to have the same fodmg of tevereace for the 
mahatmas. Self-reqrecting mahaiamas consider it derogatory to go uniiivtted 
to people’s places in order m preach noMe Ih^ to th em 
co^iperatioo the Sadho Samaj leghfanately expects from the Govemmeot 
is that whenever they ate <m a visit to a town the superior govemamot 
officer—say, the coOector should invite the leadfog citm^ and the offioete 
so that the mahatmas nuy have the oppwtu ni ty to addfoss them. It is 
suggest^ that constitutioiud heads in every state—the Governors and "t**^ 
the political aod other leaders should arrange confinrences to be addressed 
by the mahatmas so that their views on character building may be im p a r ted 
to the pet^le. Hie programme will include in general, character buildfaig 
in the country and this will include reprobation of drink, fr ft mi um hJ 
that a planned programme should be evotved wbea, under the auqiloM of 
Governors in every State, better classes given to drinking and otbm lote* 
tested in the iwb^ may be invited to bear the sermons ol die 
Through the influence of the leaders and partkolarly die Governor, an 
attea^n should be made to see that invitees In large numbers attend the 
sermons. 


The first step for moral rearmament should be the introductioo of pro* 
bibition in every State. Drink drowns anxiety and mental worry oidy for 
the time>being. The moment die effect disqipears anxic^ increase four* 
fold. 

The text'books for die school children should contain *■<*«<«* diapten 
iotficadng the injutioos effbcts of drinks imd other intoxlcadng drugs so 
that, from the vt^ chiMhood, danger of the evil may be biot^ home to 
them whlcb they might in later life avoid. Introducdon of auffio-visual 
aids for Imparting instruction on the evils.of aloobdic drinks Is necessary. 
Through thme aodk>>visnal agencies, attention is attracted and the appeal 
carries conviction to large audi ences. Similarly tltis canmaign should be 
carried on in the new s paper etfitorials. Prohibition in order to bn effie c ffne 
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should be introduced uniformly in every State. There should be no dry 
and wet areas as that would be condudve to import and eiqwrt of liquor. 
While education is very important, legislative acttvity should be intensified 
and penalties should be severer and deterrent It is highly desirable that 
journals or magazines devoted to this subject, should be published in 
large numbers, distance should be sought of the non-official agencies 
for this purpose. Special efforts should be made to save the younger gene¬ 
ration who have not yet fallen victims to alcohol. Morts at prevention 
in the case of the younger generation need to intensified. 

In the educational institutions, it should be compulsory that the teachers 
be teetotallers and moral instruction must be imparted. 

It is very desiraUe that mahatmas of superior wisdom and high 
integrity should be invited frequently to scboob and colleges to address 
them. That will ennoble the minds of the students. Special efforts should 
be made to save the vounger generation who have not yet faflen victims 
to alcoholic drinks. 


Rishikesh {October S, 1963). 

&1IU Hira Lal Agarwala, Ohairman, Municipal Board. 

Shri S. P. Garo—^Executive Officer, Municipal Board. 

&1RI Deep Chand Jain, President. Nagar Suraksha Samiti. 

Shri P. C Mittal—Social Worker. 

&1RI Devbndra Swarup Brahmachari. 

Shri Hari Jiwan Brahmachari. 

SwAMi Bhushu Oanga Ratan. 

Shri Gopi Ghand Verma. 

Shri O. P. Rajan—Swaroashram. 

Shri Paripoornanand Painuli—Secy. U.P. (West) Harijan Sewac 
Sangh. 

Success of prohibition depends upon the climate created by the society, 
and especially on the contribution by the State. What is happening is that 
lip homage is being paid to prohibition, but the State is encoura^g drink¬ 
ing, in the expectation of raising revenues. The attitude of the State has 
not only reduced the tempo of prohibition work but has actually reversed 
it. There is a feeUng that State is not in earnest about prohibition and in 
action, if not in word, it is encoura^ng manufacture and sale of liquor and 
the spread of drinking habits. In the whole of the State of Uttar Pradesh, 
the declaration that three reli^ous places—^Rishikesh, Hardwar and Vrip- 
davan—^will stay d^, is meanin^ess when the surrounding areas are wet. 
On pilgrimage routes, drink caused accidents are on the increase. It is a 
contradiction in terms that on the one hand, the State should expect the 
drivers of motor vehicles not to drink, and on the other hand, itself offer 
temptation by opening a number of licensed liquor shops on the road side. 
Liquor is having a heavy toll of poverty-stricken people. The influence 
of social and religious institutions in order to bring about prohibition can be 
helpM and they should be persuaded to divert out of their large funds 
mcmies for doing prt^bition work. 
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Illicit distillation will not be rampant bnt for the ccainivance of 
enforcement agents. The contributioa towards prohibition on the part of the 
Government is discouraging. The excise offences should be dealt with more 
severely. Even if i»ohibition cannot be enforced at one stroke, the Govern* 
ment should keep on reducing the number of liquor shops progressivdy and 
the liquor quota should correspondingly be reduced. The general belief is 
that Government is not serious about prohibition. Government should make 
op its mind one way or the other and should not pursue self-contradictory 
policy of prohibitirm and realisation revenue from excise. 


Lucknow (October 20, 1963). 

Shri Sachidanand Sastri. 

Shri Jai Ram Sharma, Jhansi. 

Shri Brij Behari Mehrotra, M.P. Kanpur. 

Shri Hrloki Sngh, Ex-MXA. 

Shri S. B. Viragi, Ex-M.L.C., Principal, DVDT Inter College, Unnao, 

Shri Bhagwan Sahai, MXA. 

Knmari Kanchan Lata Sabherwal, Prindpal, Mahila Vidyalaya, Lucknow. 

The general view is that drinking is on the increase both in rural and in 
urban areas. Uquor is offered to the dnty in ‘shakti-temples* though the 
custom is on the wane. 

In the rural areas, there are certain classes who have been habitnalfy 
engaged in illicit distillation. The most prominent among them are pasris. 
Illicit distillation is also dcme by other scheduled castes including bans-phods, 
dhobis, chamars, Ichatiks, mehtao, etc. 

Molasses are produced by the suj^ factories and also by the khandsari 
units (open pan system). No statistics are maintained of the quantity ot 
molasses produced under khandsari system. The average market price for 
molasses in stated to be Rs. IS to 16 per quintal, as compared to 63 nP. 
per 100 Kg. of first grade molasses. The margin of profit is considerable 
and it is stated that malpractices are frequent, whereby, the produ^rs of 
molasses can divert it to private consumers. The other known legitimate 
uses of molasses are for tobacco-curing and as an artide of food among 
very poor dasses. 

It is generally believed that drinking among industrial workers has 
increased. It has very much increased sfrer the abolition of probilntion in 
the factory towns e.g. Kanpur., Drinking habits amrmg these people have 
been assessed to range from 40 to 60 per cent. They spend anything from 
15 to. 20 per cent on drinks. Drinking amongst drivers of motor veUcles 
is very common; the number of teetotallers among ffiem is very smalL 

College going students are progressively taking to drinking ffiou^ at 
imsent tte percental of those who drink is not considered to be vmy 
hi^, being about 3 to 5 per cent 

Quite a good number of college teachers are said to be drinking and thdr 
example is readily followed hf their students. In the upper middle dasses 
among the educated e,g. lawyers, doctors, en^eers and men in offrer pro* 
fesdons, drinking Is mote noticeable. 
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It is suggested that cooperaticm should be sou^t of leli^ous and social 
bodies and other volunt^ organisations and where necessary govemmoit 
should give proper fedlities for the work of prohibition. This work will be 
far more ^ective if the differmit reli^ous, sodal and other voluntaty 
organisations take pvohilNtion work. Each organisation should recj^Mc 
encouragement, support and financial aid from the government for this 
work. 

Prior to 1st of December, 1962, 11 districts out of a total number of 
54 districts were dry, besides three religious towns of Rishikesh, Hardwar 
and Vtindavan. After 1st of December, 1962, restrictions on eleven districts 
have been lifted with the result that drinking has increased. 

Serving of alcoholic drinks during elections with a view to get votes 
is known. 

In U.P. alcoholic drinks are extensively advertised. There are a number 
of boardings and at night neon lights flash liquor advertisements. These 
advertisements are at prominent places and do not go unnoticed. Our 
attention was drawn to a large-sized boarding—almost 1^ X 6' advertising— 

“BeM Wins Friends 
Beer Is Nourishing.” 

In this way attention of everybody is spotlighted; and the immature 
minds are naturally drawn to it. These advertisemoits are ateo shown cm 
the cinema screen. They take their cue from those who are socially ot 
educationally superior, e.g. officers, professional people, etc. Psychologically 
an impression is created on a young mind when be turns to Im superiors, 
whether among professicmal peofde, officers, leaders of pubUc ofmon, and 
knows that they drink. He argues that if they drink there can be ntrthing 
wrong with diking. If the successful people am(«g ttem drink he is 
prone to think, that drinking is a key to success. The large number of bars 
and dubs are also centres whose example is usually contagious. 

Drinking, on the whole, is cm the increase. The Indian films have 
contributed materially to the drinking habit because of the drinking scenes 
depicted in the picture. 

Lucknow {October 21, 1963). 

Smi Sant Singh Yusuf, M.L.A. 

&I11I Prabakar Tripathi. Organising Secretary, INTUC, Kanpur. 

In Kanpur, the industrial workers who are covered by the Factory Act, 
number about one lakh and a half. Induding their fanulies, the popula¬ 
tion of all workers in Kanpur aj^oximates five lakhs. Apart from the 
textile-workers whose average pay is in the neighbourhood of ]^. 100 
p.m. the other workers are getting onljr Rs. 55 or Rs. 60 p.m. This 
spends from 20 to 25 per cent of their wa^es on liquor. On account of 
drink, the economic condition of regular drmkers is perceptibly inferior to 
that of non-drinkers in the same income group. The conditions of the 
family ate usually bad and there is hardly any domesdc fdidty in the 
families of r^ular drinkers. ^ The health of the drinkers is very pocv. 
grounds of iD health, there is mote absenteeism among the wowrs givn 
to drinking. 
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The workiog population fnrticularly on account of'tbeir diinkiitg baUta 
is liable to diseases, in particular T,B. 

Labour Organisations are devoting attention to bdtterment of their 
economic lot but are not attending to their health. 

There is no proper utilisation of Idsure hours of the workers either in 
the form of recreation, sports, libraries, educatimi, entertainmrat; etc. widi 
a view to divert them from drinking. 

There is a good deal press and other propagan^ for drinks but 
hardly any for prohibition. Intoxicating beverages are widely advertised in 
the newspapers and on the cinema screen. 


Liquor is in evidence during elections; and is being used for the purpose 
of vote-cat<^ing. 

In Kanpur, there was prohibition prior to 1st of December 1962. Even 
during dry days, illicit drink was freely available. Then there was more 
corruption and illicit distillation. Now with drink be'mg availaWe freely 
there is less of corruption but more of hooliganism, rowdyism and and-social 
behaviour and more drinking. 

The workers have their economic worries and very trften health umnies. 
They are drawn to liquor with a view to drown their worries which has 
only a temporary effect. 

The sale of liquor is sometimes on credit. There is also the professional 
money-lender charging usurious and extortionate interest. On the pay da]^ 
a major slice of the pay is annexed by the money-lender arid by the drink 
shopkeeper for payment of his drink bill. This adds to his men^ worry 
and misery which he sinks in turn in more drink and the vidous circle 
on. The condition of industrial workers has become much worse after 
these areas have ceased to be dry. 

Sometimes the function of the excise and the police is at cr^ purposes. 
The excise staff because of corruption and their Indulgence in drmking turn 
a blind eye, and let the rules be violated. Thus the sale of liqwr at the 
liquor shops goes on beyond the stated hours. The excise staff all6w these 
malpractices on the specious plea, that they are attending to the revenue side 
of the government, and they are ensuring that the government sustams no 
loss in revenue. They come in conflict with the police because as a i^ult 
of drink being served at all hours of the night, the law and order problem 
gets commented. 

The work of detection should be entrusted to different type of forew 
with a view to avoid creation of vested interests. The public bodies shOTid 
also be associated and suitable rewards and distinctions given to people who 
give material assistance in prevention of crime. The volimtary wgMwa- 
tkms—political, social, religious and educational—should tate up the educa¬ 
tive and propaganda work. 
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Vittage Karamgani and 

ViUc^e Thakarpur in Dist. Rae Bareli. 

{October 22, 1963). 

Meeting with Villagers. 

The passis as a community are given to distilling Ulidt liquor. This is 
their traditional occupation. Unless their econonuc conditions imptovCy 
chances of success are remote. Alternative sources of livelihood should be 
found for them. Model colonies of passis who have given up their tradi¬ 
tional avocation will, if set up, serve a good example. There is a land 
hunger among the passis. Their problem can be tackled if suitable 
substitutive employment can be found for them provided such an avocation 
does not compromise their caste pride. Cottage industries will go a long 
way to solve their economic problem and also wean them from drinking. 

Rae Bareli (October 22, 1963). 

Shri Ram Shankar Tripathi, Chairman, Zila Parishad 
Dr. P. N. Mbhrotra. 

Shri Rajendra Pratap Singh, President, D.C.C. 

Shri Kailash Nath Bharagava, President. Banker Udyog Sahkari 
Samiti, Karam Ganj (Rae Bareli) 

Dr. B. K. Mukherjee, Ex-General Secretary, Prohibition Board, 
Rae Bareli. 

Rae Bareli was one of the eleven dry districts prior to 1st of December 
1962. It is no longer so. The difference between then and now is that 
there are more people who are noticed in a state of drunkenness on the 
public roads with increase in disorderliness and hooliganism. The mehtar 
community drinks excessively as also passis and kbatiks. Despite the fact 
that among mehtars, both male and female adults are earning members, thdt 
economic condition on account of habitual drinking is very low. 

Regardless of party affiliations, drink figures prominently during elections. 
The s^e of country liquor is a silent but a forceful invitation from the 
Government to the people to drink. There are powerful and influential 
anti-socid elements engaged in illicit distillation. Enforcement manned by 
a persoimel of exceptionaUy strong character can bring such elements to 
book. 


Lucknow (October 23, 1963). 

Dr. K. P. Bhargava, and other members op the medical profession 

In order to prevent the misuse of medicinal spirituous preparations a» 
intoxicating beverages, an assessment should be made as to their legitimate 
use as medicines and the actual requirements. Even when a liberal margin 
is allowed, the quantities product by the pharmat^utical concerns are 
excessive. Such preparations are usually manufiictured by mushroom phar¬ 
maceutical concerns which <^rate at one place for a short period and then 
shift to otiier areas. These concerns concentrate mostly on s^tuous 
preparations which are potable. The Government should consider the 
desirability of nationalising the pharmaceutical business in order to 
standardise the quality and prevent misuse. In Lucknow alone, there are 
about 300 manufacturers engaged in making spirituous preparations whidi 
can be used as alcoholic drinks. As drinks, they compete fevouiably with 
country liquor, being much cheaper. The duty paid on alccholic liquor U 
much hightrr. 
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The medical profession feels that there are a nomber of items in the 
pharmacopoeia which can safely be deleted as better remedial prepaiaticms 
are now available. Most of the tinctures are used for purposes of colouring 
and these can be substituted by equally effective non-spirituous preparations. 
Medical scientists should be consulted for suggesting suitable substitutes. 

Certain licensees merely trade on their licences without actually making 
tnedicinal preparations. The importance of the licence to them lies in the 
right to purchase rectified spirit. It was suggested that Antebuse or Temposil 
should added to such tinctures in order to prevent their misuse as inton* 
eating beverages.* 

The authoriti^ udiich give quota of rectified spirit to the manufacturers 
for making medicinal and toilet preparations sanction an overall quantity and 
not per preparation. What often happens is that almost the entire quota is 
utilised for preparing potable beverages. This is borne out by a statement 
of rectified spirit issued and used in the manufacture of tincture zingiberis. 
The disparity between the issued quota and the quantity of rectified spirit 
used for potable tinctures is revealing. Whereas a reputable concern uses 
only 3 per cent of its quota for preparing tinctures, the percentage of other 
concerns has gone up to 58. 

The asavas and arishtas prepared according to the text-books do not 
contain high alcoholic strength and they have some medicinal value. But 
a number of unscrupulous concerns merely uje the names of asavas and 
arishtas without the ingredients. The misuse is notorious. 

Vararuvn (October 24, 1963) 

Shri Pratul Kumar Sharman, Dy. Mayor, Municipal Corp. 

Shri Raja Ram Shastri, Kashi Vidya Pith. 

Shri Radha Raman, Convener, B.S.S. 

Shri Siddharaj Dhadda. Akhil Bharatiya Sarva Seva Sangh. 

Shri Ram Krishna Sharma, Ganwi Smarak Nidhi. 

Dr. Dudh Nath Chaturvedi, Head op the Economics Deptt., Vara¬ 
nasi AND FOURTEEN OTHERS. 

Among the adivasis and some other scheduled tribes, drinking is 
associated with their age-old customs and they do not consider it immtmil 
or improper. Certain classes offer liquor to their dnty. 

The affluent classes in rural areas drink in order to create an irnfM^ssion 
of superiority and affluence. Those engaged in ilheit distillation have 
acquired influence and riches. These are the means they ernffloy for 
corrupting the enforcement agencies. There is considerable drinking 
among the working classes. Among the teenagers, particularly, the student 
community, drinking is gradually on the increase. The principal reason is 
thsit it is considered a symbol of fashbn among them, ^me of them 


* Antebuse is Tetra Ethyl Thiuramdisulfide. Temposil is Citrated Calcium 
Carbimide vide “The Pharmacologic Prindples of Medical Practice” (Fifth 
edition) by John C. Krantz Jr. & C. Jelleff Carr—^Published by The Williams 
and Willis Co. Baltimore—1961—^pages 448 and 451. 
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imitate the ^chers who are ^ven to drinidog. Amoiig some 
classes dnnking has become a symbcd of bospitaliQf aod has acquiied ft 
status of prestige. The fdlowhig suggestions have been ^ven trtui a view 
to prevent the working classes from drinking: 

(1) wherever there are colonies (rf workers in the factory areas 

and even other places, there should be no licensed drinkinK 

shop within a considerable radius; 

(2) pay-days should be dry days; 

(3) since drinking spoils the efficiency of the industrial workers, 

they should be liable to dismissal if found drinking; 

^4) provision of alternative non-alcoholic drinks; 

(5) intensive ethical- education and intetnsive psychological indoc¬ 

trination; 

(6) alternative diversion, recreation, relaxation should be provided 

for all workers as far as possible; 

(7) wherever i>ossibIe, payment should be made in kind through 

cooperatives so that they may not have abundance of cash 

with the option to misuse it. 

One of the reasons why drinking has become a fashion in die student 
immunity is that thejr look up for jobs in the government ser^ce and 
they believe that superior government servants drink and if they do not 
live up to their social standards that would not be correct. 

Social pressure has to be intensified and the forces of prohibition have 
to be harnessed and channelised in order to meet the evils which are likely 
to react in the event of enforcement of prohibition. 

Education and propaganda should be resorted to by those who have 
got psychological understanding taking into consideration the individual 
weakness and also the weaknesses of the group. 

Auction system of liquor shops has many evils. Very often a success¬ 
ful Indder overbids and he makes up the. loss usually by adulteration; 
sometimes he adulterates it with water and very often he is himself the 
customer of the illicit distiller. In so far as he -has made a very high bid, 
it is his anxiety to popularise the sale of liquor so that largest number of 
people come to the shop and drink. The guarantee system has in its train 
other types of evils though of a similar character, llv: third is the com¬ 
mission system where evils are less and the liquor lisensee gets his 
commission on the quantity he sells and it is then for him if he wants an 
increased commission to increase the sale. It is suggested that if instead 

hquor licensee the sale is through paid agents of the government, the 
drinking haMts are likely to fall because there would be no temptation on 
the part of the salaried sellers to increase the sale. In a wet areas, this 
will lead to less consumption; its only defect being that it may run counter 
to the slate policy as hip revenue ctwd not be expetced under the system. 
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The finandal problem raised by the government carried a falla^ with 
it It is usually stated on behalf of the government that they stand to lose 
the income itom excise revalues by introducing prohibition. 'It Im also 
been noticed that there is a general ten<ten^ on me part of the States to 
keep on inoeasing the excise revenue. The result therefore is that even 
if it were possible to find revenues from other sources, the argument raised 
^ them for perpetuating excise revenue is diat the income in the succeed* 
ing years keeps on increasing. Thus, there is a race between excise income 
and other provision to make up that income. This income shot^ at one 
stage, be crystalised at a particular figure and provision thou^t of for 
making up that loss from other sources. 

It is generally felt that the sentences are not deterrent There should be 
provision for minimum sentmces of imprismunent. Very often imposition 
of fines ^ves an impetus to the accused to find money for the fine by inten¬ 
sifying his distilling operation. 


WEST BENGAL 
Cticutta iNovember 18, 1963) 

Dr. N. Banerji, President, Indian Meimcal Association, Calcutta 

Dr. N. N. Benbrji, President, Indun Medical Association, Calctta 
Branch. 

Dr. B. R. Sen, Socul Worker. 

One way controlling the (diarmacists from produdng spirituous, 
medicinal and toilet preparations liable to be misused as intoxicating 
beverages, is (a) to ascertain from all bosiutals the quantities of such 
spirituous preparations which are required in a year and then to assess 
the quantity required. The pharmacists should be restrained from pro¬ 
ducing quantities in excess (k what is required; and (b) from the pharmacists 
who are preparing spirituous preparations in every ^te, an assessment may 
be had of their total output each such preparation with a view to know 
the excessive quantity which is being product. 

In order to ascertain the genuine requirements of spirituous medidnal 
preparations, a sample survey is suggested from the hospitals not from the 
point of view of actual sales but from the point of view of requirements of 
the medical prttfession. Sala data is a very accurate guide to the real 
demand of a given medicd preparation. 

Spirituous preparation should be sold by chemists only, and on the 
production of prescription of a re^stered medical practitioner. 

Regarding drinking and other vices among the industrid workers, it 
was suggested that the mill hands diould be ^aid remuneration as ^ far as 
possible in kind in the form of beneficial services. For example, instead 
of paying an increased salary, a worker to be paid through free educatioiL 
free health services, free transport, free houang, subsidised rations and 

49 P.C.—44 
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other day to day requirement in species, he would be benefited better and 
would not have extra money to waste on drink and other vices. If his day 
to day needs for food, clotifing, education, medicine and health were met, 
the remuneration in cash could be substantially reduced. 

The sources of leakage of imported alcoholic drinks should be {dugged 
e^. embassies, canteens for Defence forces, dubs where the memters get 
imported liquor at cheaper rates. 


Calcutta {November 19, 1963) 

Dr. Narayan Roy, MX.A. 

Prohibition in order to succeed must be introduced uniformly in the 
country. Ihere should be no dry or wet areas within a State or even dry 
and wet States. 

Dlicit distillation is rampant in dry areas because of the unavailaldfi^ 
of country liquor. In the wet areas also, illidt (fistillation is rampant and 
the reason is that the licit country liquor is available to the consumer at an 
extortionately high price. 

There usually is a rivalry between two enforcement agendes, viz. the 
police and the exdse; and the work of one is usually un^rmined 1^ the 
other department. In this State, it is felt that the police sabotages the work 
of the Exdse DeparUnent by ^ving timely infonnation of the raids to the 
Ulidt distiller. Moreover, iUidt distillers are fkir^ notorious and the 
difficulty lies not in finding them but in apprehending them while they are 
engaged in the process ot distillation. In so far as they make large preffits 
ffiey successfidly bribe the police and also the exdse. The residt is that 
the real illidt distiller is never brought to book. 

Illidt distillation not only is an evil by itself but it ^ves rise to a number 
of allied vices, e g. prostitution, pick-pocketing, thieving, harbouring of 
criminals, etc. lie ilfidt distiOer in so far as he employs minors arid 
women also demoralises them. The illicit distillers, in order that their 
business should thrive are in league with the goondas of the locality and 
also with the corruptible element of the police and excise enforcement. 
They are also band in glove with other gangsters and goondas in the town. 
It is a notorious fact that distiller gets timely information, not only of tne 
intended raid, but also, about the informer who has squ^ed. The result 
is he not only makes good bis escape but also wrecks his revenge on the 
person peacbmg. lliose who lodge information get into embarrassing 
position and cannot exp^ effective police protection. Informers will be 
forthcoming in large numbers if it can be guaranteed that their Identity is 
not going to be revealed. Informers* anonymity may be ^ guaranteed 
through a department of secrecy to which alone he should send inf<»mation. 
The informer should be rewarded generously and the sources from which 
secrecy is divulged should be punished severely. 

It is necessary to have an intensive scientific propaganda bringing home 
to the people tiie evils of drink. 
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Cdcutta (November 19, 1963). 

Shri Anil Bhattacharya, President, Press Club, Calcutta. 

Even if the price of country liquor were sub^antially brought down, 
there would still be a considerable mar^ <A pnrftt for illicit distiller. In 
the middle and upper classes the proportion women who drink is nej^iri- 
Ue. Bengali students as a rule do not drink; they may do so occauoni^ 
in association with foreign students or those vdio come from Punjab ana 
Uttar Pradesh. 

From the point of view of business contacts, the upper groiro associated 
with business bouses generally drink. Apart from social point of idew 
drinking is considered necessaiiy from the business pmnt of view. 


Calcutta (November 19, 1963). 

1. Shri Anand Gopal Mukherjbe, M.L.A; 

2. Shri Asoke Krishna Dutta, M.LA.; and 

3. Shri Nepal Roy. M.L.A. 

Among die industrial workers drinking habit can be curbed by improv¬ 
ing their living conditions and providing recreations. The tw of' the 
drinking on economy, health, long^ty, efiBciency etc. should be Ixougfrt 
home as a result of concerted effort Where workers are living widi their 
families, there is a greats check on drinking. The frunily acts u a brake 
and the workers lead happier lives, receiving affection from the family and 
getting other comforts. Workers staying away from their funOies are prone 
to be reckless in the matter of drinking and other vices. IDidt distOlatimi 
should be considered as an offence ci a very smions nature. In wet Stales, 
strength of liquor should be gradually reduced as also the price in <Hder 
to compete successfully with the flHdt distiller. 


Darjeeling (November 20, 1963). 

Talk with the local gentry, the Representatives of hill People 
AND Municipal Commissic»iers: 

Among peofrfe living in hills, drinking is customary without ffiere bdng 
any assodation with prestige. It is an old hadt from the time of ancesUans. 
Drinking is also associated with certain rdigious practices, rituals and at 
oblations to the deity. Enforcement of prc&bition will cause wideroread 
resentment among these peojrie. The approach ot pn^bitkm show be 
through social education, pnwdty and persuasion. Among peo^ in low 
income group, drinking is resorted to in the absence of any other recreatioa. 

In the wet States where there is a lar^ labour colony, if pay day is 
made a dry day, there are greater chances of the pay packet rearoing how. 
The bin peofde drink pachwai which has an alcoholic streng&, volume by 
volume of 5 to 7 pM cent which is equal to 85 to 90 u.p. It is consumed 
undiluted. The distilled liquor called ‘roxy’ has higher strength being about 
27 per cent, volume by vdume or SO u.p. Water is added to the Bquor. 
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Calcutta {November 21, 1963)< 

1. Shri R. L. M(»TitA, Indian Jure Mills Associaticw; 

2. Shri K. Mukherjee, Indian Jute Mills Assocution; 

3. &1RI N. C Dass Gupta* Assistant Manager, Bengal Chemical and 

Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., Calcutta; 

4. Shri SiUftAT Ch. Jana, Hony. Secy., Bar Association, Calcutta; 

5. Secretary, National Union of Dock Labour, Calcutta; 

6. Secretary, Dock Mazdoor Union, Calcutta; 

7. Dr. U. P. Basu, Bengal Immunity Research iNsnTUTE, Calcutta; 

8. Shri P. J. Parr, Indian Tea Association; 

9. Dr. D. Jha, Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, and 

10. Shri Probhat Sen, Secretary, Mazdoor Union. 

The potable spirituous preparations should be manufactured in restricted 
quantities after ascertaining the average normal consumption. 

Polyene is a new industry in India, r^uiring very large quantities of 
industrial alcohol. The polythene industry is suffering for want of adequate 
quantities of industrial alcohol. One concern alone—^Alkali Chemical 
Corporation ol India—^has a requirement of 7 million gallons. Owing to 
unavailability of the alcctiiol, the plant had to be clos^. The industrial 
alcohol b obtained from molasses whidi are not being properly coiUrolled 
and collected to serve the industry. The shortage ot molasses b due to the 
illicit distillers who can afford to pay a fancy price and pmtly due to the 
export of molasses. The di^iarity in the market price wUch is Rs. 14 to 
18 per 100 kilograms is marked, as the price fixed under the Molasses 
Control Order for first grade molasses is 63n.P. for 100 kilograms. The 
quantity ol molasses i»wuced in the sugar factories and under the open 
pra systmn (khandsari units) must not be allowed to be diverted to the 
ulicit distiller to the detriment of the country’s essential industries. For 
similar reasons the pharmaceutical industry is finding considerable difficulty 
in obtaining industrial rectified spirit. 


Bankura {November 22, 1963). 


Dr. A. B. Roy 


In the district of Bankura incidence of leprosy is very hi^. For want 
(ff emi^oyment, lepers brew liquor. Their offensive exterior enitiiles them 
to escape detection and thus a loathsome disease becomes an asset. Courts 
are reluctant to award prison sentences lest the other irunates cff jail suffer 
fr^ contagion. As it is not easy to find means of livelihood illicit dis- 
tffiation comes handy to the lepers. Leprosy ^ves to the lepers a certain 
immunity from interference by the enforcement agency, who like others ex¬ 
perience abhorrence at searching a leo^r or his clothes or his goods in his 
bouse. Apart from odds being in favour of a leper, safely transporting 
illicit liquor without getting caught, immunity enjoyed in hb own home 
when distilling liquor, is far greater as the leper habitatirms are shunned. 
In the contiguous districb of Bankura, Punilia and Midnapur leprosy runs 
higli, in some villages the percentage exceeds 60. Most of them distil liquor 
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and if a large number of them were to be prosecuted, convicted or 
administrative problem would become ^ell ni^ insoluble. Li other 
as well, distillation is done by UiptAt. 


Bankura {November 22, 1963). 

Gauripur Leper Colony. 


A leper who admitted to a dozen oontnctions for violation of liquor lawi 
said that he took to illicit distillation as he had no other means oS. livdi* 
hood. His only other source of income was a she>goat which bore three 
kids every year. He admitted to earning Rs. 2/- per day sale liquor 
(probably an under-estimate). The sweepers of the Government Leper 
^lony in the neighbouriiood were bis regular dientele. The only other 
source was beg^g. He said that the enforcement was lax because Ae 
filthy conditions df lepers t^l closer contact for purposes of detectkm. 
Their condition excited {nty and therefore the pcdice was reluctant to prose¬ 
cute them as that was Aeir only means of livelihood. Their honest avoca¬ 
tion was only begging which in the leper infested areas made living voy 
difficult* 


Bankura district {November 22, 1963). 

Khaurbona—Santhal Village. 

The Santhals, residents of the village, through their leader said that they 
drink pachwai (handia) which they brew in their homes and which is quite 
strong. The drinking is done in the evening on return after doing the 
day’s work. They drink on all occasions, social or religious, of merry mak¬ 
ing or of mourning. The tribals are generally landless labourers working 
in the rice mills, stone and sand quarries and occasionally in coal mines.** 


• Conditions of mani^acture of liquor by lepers were filthy and appalling. Detection 
presents no problem whatsoever. There uras reluctance to catch'the distillm who carried 
on distilbtion openly. The problem here is not of detection but of misguided pity wfairo 
is respons 3 >le for production of liquor by lepers and its consumption by people with 
no regiud to hygiene or cleanliness. 

It is a well known practice, though most revolting, to bury liquor in receptades uadet 
layers of night soil. There is a rubber or plastic tube conneding the receptades PasM 
tlmugh night soil, and the required quantity of liquor is siphoned out by suction and filled 
in rubber bhdders and oUier containers suitable for couched transportation to the con¬ 
suming centres. 

••The excise rules under the West Bengal Ex^e Act allow making of padiwai or 
handia for domestic consumption on special occasions. A person^ has to obtain home 
brewing licence for which the licence fee is only 25nP. In practice licences W lar^ 
obtained and hardly insisted upon. Rule 37 provides for such a licence whidi can be 
granted to a member of die aborigfaial tribe in me districts of Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapu, 
West Dinafpur, Malda and Duars, portion of Jalpaiguri district. In the district of Dw- 
ieeling, any member of an aboriginal or hill tribe can obtain sudi a licence. TTreviMroon 
of Riue 37 »rarely visited with any penalty. The ofidice of breach of Rule 37 is somdiaios 
compounded by imposition of a nominal penalty. 
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Bankura {Jtiovtmber 22, 1963). 

1. Dr. Ramgati Banbrjbb, M.P.; 

2. Shri Rakhahari Chattbrjbe, Hindu Mamasabba; 

3. &1RI Dhaneswar Sarah—Tribal Leader. Peardoba; 

4. Shri Sibnarain Tudu—Tribal Leader, Peardoba; 

5. Shri Babhataran Chakrovarty, Chairman, District Board; 

6. Dr. a. Bhattacbarjbb, M.L.A.: 

7. Shri &suram Mondal, M.LA.; and 

8. Shri Babulal Hembram—^Tribal Leader, Ranibandh. 

Apart from the adivasis, the bawri community drink habitually. It is 
a deep rooted halnt from gen^tion to generation. Drinking is fairly ram¬ 
pant among the wcH'ldng classes. They believe that it is conducive as a 
restorative to their physique; they find in it certain recreation and relaxation 
particularly when their ^neral living conditions are dull and dry. Some 
nealthy recreation and relaxation which may absorb their minds, games, 
plays, bhajans, pictures, intensive, social education were suggested. Economic 
insta^ty is another foctor that drives people to drink. 

There is illicit distillation proceeding on a large scale, both in urban and 
rural areas. In urban areas usually it is on the outskirts of the town. Olidt 
liquor, whether distilled or fermented, is manufactured in large quantities. 

The general impresrion is that if prohilntion is introduced, it wOl meet 
with stout resistance. If it is adhered to tenaciouriy and enforced vigor¬ 
ously, ultimately it can succeed. Another suggestion is that prohiltition 
enforced with am rigidity may not succeed; and it m^ lead to extensive 
iUicit distillation. In order that prohibition may ultimately succeed the 
programme must be phased. The wish the representative of the tribals 
is that their traditiorial drink pachwau which is a rice beer with small 
alcdicdic strength, may not be baimed. So far as other drinks are con¬ 
cerned they do not mind their prohibition. 

SUBODH Hansda, M.P. 

Santhah are to be found in West Ben^, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 
The Santhals as a communi^ are 0ven to dnnk and their favourite brew is 
pachwai which is a rice beer and its alcoholic strength is S to 6j)er cent. 
If consumed in immoderately excessive quantities, it produces drunkenness, 
but not otherwise. Pachvrai is considered to be nutritious and rum- 
injurious. It is suggested that pachwai should not be le^y banned but 
odier alcoholic drinks should be prohibited. As to pachwai, it should be 
discouraged not through legislation but through propaganda and education. 

Among the Santhals who are receiving education, they do not drink 
pachwai so much. As the eSem of educaticm, pachwai is being g^ven up. It 
should be the policy of the State Government, to reduce tibe number of 
pachwai shops and other drink shops. What is happening in some 
States is, that these liquor shops are increasing with the result that by deed 
drinking is encourag^ thou^ lip hrmiage is being liaid to {Nohibition. 
There should be no ben on Santhals produdng their own ^hwai but 
there should be ban on non-Santhals selling pachwai as by doing so, they 
are likely to exploit Santhals. Even the Government should not have its 
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pacbwai sh<^s as nobody other than Santhals should have the prc^t 
Prohitntion should be in all States and there shcnild not be dry and wet 
areas. That way the bootle^r and the smuggler wffl even introduce 
drink in dry areas. 


Enforcement ci prohibition laws should not be the responulrility of any 
special enforcement agency, but should be entrusted to me police as Aat 
would avoid imporper rivalry between two agencies of enforcements. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Mashobra (May 12, 1963) 

Members op the Panchayat. 

The i>anchayat has a jurisdiction over 37 villages covering a peculation 
<M! 2,500 out of whidi 1,400 are adults, majority of whom dnnk excepting 
the females. Tillers of land whether as tenants or as owners eng^ in 
illicit distillation. The general impresaon is diat drinking is not injurious 
and in winter months it helps in warding off the cold. One third of the 
income of the poorer classes goes towards the consumption of liquor. 


Thanadhar (May 14. 1963). 

'Shri L. C. Stokes, Fruit Grower, and members op the panchayat 

AND OTHER NONOPWCIALS. 

Sixty to eighty per cent of the adult males are believed to be pven to 
•drinking. Kumarsain tehsil is dry and people take either illicit or smugged 
liquor, usually the former. The cost ot the bottle (^ Illicit liquor is about 
'80nP. and it is sold at a price between Rs. 3 and S. Illicit distillers are 
cultivators who distil in order to supi^ement their income. Enforcement 
staff is inadequate. In the whole year, dx to seven offences under Section 
•61A of the Punjab Excise Act—^which is applkable in Himachal Pradesh— 
were detected. Excise staff has its difiBculties of motnli^ on account of 
the inaccessibility of the terrain. Stills operate in open areas. Moreover, 
the attitude of the enforceiront machinery is lukewarm in curing offences, 
there being an unholy affiance between them and the offenders.^ Almost 
the whole of the excise staff in Himachal Pradesh is given to drinldng. The 
base of the liquor is gur to which noshadar and occanonally anmoitium 
sulphate is added in order to hasten fermentation. Drinking of injuriow 
alcoholic beverages could be curbed by making cider, with small alcrffioBc 
■contetit, av^aUe, but at reasonable price. 

niidt distillation was having deleterious effect on the pc(»le*s health. 
The illicit distillers sometimes use harmful substances like ^tnra 
(Belladona), bhang and sankhia (arsenic). There was need for effective 
propaganda to meet the problem. One highly undesirable feature j^re 
was that the school teachers drank in the company <A students. InsallerB 
should not be permitted to produce liquor with more than 5 per cent 
nlcohohc content. 
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Bilaspur {May 17, 1963). 

Mebitino with non-ofpiclvls. 

In the niral areas illicit distillation is rampant and in certain areas, 
whole villages are engaged in distillation. Public opinion does not look, 
down upon drinking. According to the assessment, 70 per cent of the adult 
male pupulation, despite Bilaspur being a dry area, drink. Reli^on has 
no hold and the Government servants as well as the local putdic leaders- 
drink. The distillers cannot resist the high margin of profit. The steps 
which were suggested emphasised that Government employees should be 
prohibited from drinking; the whole of the State should be declared dry 
and there should be intensive mass education in favour of prohitation. 
There are no non-official agencies interested in prohibition. Addition 
has been on the increase and the standard of health is very poor. Section 
61 of the Punjab Excise Act is a dead letter. 


Sundernt^ar {May 17, 1963). 

Meeting with non-officials: 

The example in prohibition should be set by persons who are high up in 
society and by Government servants. Trials should be expeditious and 
punishments should be severe. Three-fourth of the members of the panchayat 
are given to drinking. 

Mandi (May 18. 1963). 

Shri Teja Singh, Retd. District and Sessions Judge: 

IMstillation is on a large scale and both men and women drink. The 
enforcement machinery is ineffective and very few cases are detected. The 
auction system is defective. The contractor is encouraged to bid high despite 
the fact that in view of his fixed quota he cannot make any profit. He 
therefore has no alternative except to adulterate the drink with illicit liquor. 
There should be restriction on wholesale sale of gur and record should be 
maintained of the purchasers of gur. 

Mandi (May 18. 1963). 

Meeting with members op the Bar and other non*officuls: 

The habit of drinking is on the increase. There are very few prosecutions 
for excise offences. The principal reason being that the members of the 
enforcement are themselves given to drinking. The distillers make liquor 
from rotten (Raskat) gur which is unfit for human consumption but can be 
given as foc^ to animals. If import of rotten gur is totally harmed, it 
would not result in any inconvenience to the people. ITie main centre from 
which rotten gur is imported is Saharanpur. It is usually, advertised as food 
for animals but this is only a camouflage. 
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DELHI 

New Delhi (September 16, 1963). 


Shri H. V. Kamath. M.P. 


A distinction should be made between drinking and getting drunk; the 
former is classed with smoking and gluttony while the latter is a'so^- 
nuisance. The only solution so &r as addicts are concerned is to radon 
supply of liquor to them, otherwise they are likely to drink injurious 
spirituous preparations. Prohibition should be pha^ by propaganda, 
education and persuasion, but not by law. Phasing of temperance should 
begin with by granting permits. One should not come in the way of casual 
drinkers. During the phasing progranune, drinks of low alcoholic content 
such as beers and wines should be allowed. Whatever steps are taken 
should be applied uniformly throu^out the country as otherwise situation 
becomes anomalous. 

The propaganda should concentrate in bringing home to the masses the 
harmful effects of drinking. Other publicity m^a should also be harnessed 
for the purpose. Drinking in public is a lesser evil than drinking at home 
as the latter has degerterating effect on the members of the family. 

New Delhi (September 16, 1963). 

Shri Akbar Ali Khan, M.P. 

In the larger interests of the country and in view of the religious smti- 
ments of all concerned, prohibition is needed. Planned propaganda should 
be started to demonstrate the moral, physical, ecoimmic and oAer ill-effects 
of drinking. All media of publicity should be utilised to create a hatred 
against the evil. Thousands of people may be thrown out of employment 
as a result of sudden introduction of prohibition. Suitable alternative 
employments for such people may be thought of. Distilled liquor should be 
prohibited forthwith, and toddy should be allowed for some time. Alterna¬ 
tive drinks like milk and chhachh (butter milk) should be encoura^d and 
at such centres there should also be some entertainment provided. The 
phasing of programme should not extend beyond ten years, preferably it 
should be completed within five to six years. Recreational activities should 
be intensified even in the dry areas. Partial failures should not be exag^rated 
as a fair amount of success ffas been achieved. In achieving prohibition, 
financial consideration should not be the deciding factor. Excise revenue 
should be sacrificed for the greater good of the nation. Other alternative 
scHirces of income should be tapped. Palm trees should not be destroyed. 
Attention should be focussed upon the poorer section of the communi^. 
Rigorous enforcement of law and intensive propaganda should go hand in 
hand. The non-official agencies which have become weak should be 
reinforced. 

New Delhi (September 17, 1963). 


Dr. C. D. Pande, M.P. 


The tourists and the higher classes in urban areas may be allowed to 
drink. There is no sense in letting people drink In a permit rram in a 
hotel. Foreigners do not like the idea as it is: galling to them. It is equally 
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objectionable that Indian hosts should be able to offer drinks to foreign 
guests but not allowed to p^cipate themselves. Prdtibition must be 
enforced but it should be modified with a view to remove difficulties. 

New Delhi iSeptember 17. 1963). 


..Shri N. C. Kasliwal. M.P. 


Prohibiticm should be rigidly enforced in rural and industrial areas and 
. the necessary social atmosphere should be created. Clandestine drinking is 
not a problem. Prohibition has done a lot of good to workers in industrial 
areas where it has been introduced effectively. It should be made very 
-difficult for the lowest classes to drink by raising the prices. The risk is 
the likelihood of illidt distillation getting a spurt. The alternative is to 
provide low alccfiiolic drinks at dieap rates. 

Cider, wines and beer with an alcoholic strength of about 5 per cent 
abould be rdlowed at reasonable prices. For the bi^er classes, drink should 
be made more expensive. There is no point in banning public drinking. 
■What happens in such a position is that a person purchases a bottle from a 
shop and drinks in the car parked outside. The number of liquor shops 
should be reduced and supply regulated, but it should be ensured that no 
malpractices are indulged in. Liquor permits should be liberalised. The 
social stigma against drinking should be kept up. Insisting on blood test 
is gcnng too far. While persons in possessicm of liquor should be brought 
within the amirit of law, it is no use going about prosecuting people for 
having imbibed liquor as this leads to pettiness and corruption. The 
problem of illicit distillation can be tackled to a certain extent if the drinking 
«f liquors wiffi a low alcoholic content is permitted. The price of liquors 
should be reasonable. A certain number of restaurants may be licensed for 
selling liquors. 

New Delhi (September 19, 1963). 

*Shri Khandubhai Desai, M.P. 

Prohibition is a programme of social reform. It often happens that there 
-is, to start with, strong opposition. With further enforcement, the opposi* 
^ion weakens; ultimately there is acceptance. An instance in point is Child 
Marriage Restraint Act (Sarada Act), Widow Remarriage Act. Social 
reforms caimot be immediately accepted and atmosphere has to be created 
'ior its acceptance by the society. Rigorous enforcement leads to final 
acceptance. 

The extent to which pnhibition has come to stay in this country ought 
not to be diluted or struck down. There are certain States vffiich are 
wholly dry, viz- Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madras. In these States, there 
should be no going back. In other States which are either wet or partially 
wet a phased programme may be considered with the ultimate object of 
making the entire country dry. 

It is desirable tb have prohibition in the entire country as it then avoids 
invidious treatment of the wet and dry parts. Even if in consideration of 
«>me pressing difficulties of particular States, prohibition cannot be given 
effect to immediately, serious effort should be made to introduce prohibition 
•everywhere even if it has to be phased. 
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Wbeiever probibiticm has been pursued v^rousty and effectivetyt its 
hen^dal results have been pemptible particularly among the working 
•dasses and the industrial labour^ There are no longer brawls; there is no 
longw a state of semi-starvation. The standards have ^me op. Dmnestic 
hghts are ended. Women ate treated with respect Children are looked 
ato. Family has a cheethil and brighter outlook. There is less of unrest 
among industrial workers and the reladcmship of employer and enqdoyee 
is comparatively smoother. This is specially noticeable if a compatismi 
is drawn between conditions in the same area before and after prdiibition. 
Similar results are petcq)tible if comparison is made in wet industrial areas, 

Calcutta, Kanpur with Ahmedabad. and even Bombay. Whereas pre¬ 
viously 90 pet cent of industrial workers used to drink liquor, now 10 per 
cent are ddng so. . 

As to the agency for enforcement, there should be a special cell within 
the police itself to deal with the offences. 

New Delhi (September 19, 1963). 

Dr. R K. Mahatab. M.P. 

Dr. Mahatab said that the nation was committed to prohibition and there 
could be no gdng back cm it He fdt that if leaders of society did not 
observe a law and there were large scale Ineaches, that would make the 
law enforceable. The leaders of the public opinion, the politidans and 
members of the enforcement agendes were not in sympathy witii profaiUtion. 
Dr. Mahatab gave his detailed views in a written memonmdnm vide appen* 
<]iz m(B). 
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Qn» 2f Percentags distribution of drinkers according to habit. 


Addicts Ftirly Regular Occasiozial percentage of:' 

Name of the Sute . .. ■ ■ — —— •— . . - drinkm 

Rural Uiban Rural Urban Rural Urban m the 

poula* 

tson 


1. Andhra Pradesh Dry 

15 

30 

70 

so 

IS 

30 

*9 

Wet 

as 

as 

SO 

as 

as 

SO 

50 

a. Assam • • « 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

3. Bihar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

« • 

— 

— 

4« Gujarat • « Dry 

50 

so 

as 

as 

as 

as 

2 

5* Jammu & Kashmir 








Jammu 

40 

50 

40 

30 

20 

20 

50—60 

Kashmir 

• « 

50 

• • 

50 

• a 

• • 

2 

6. Kerala Dry 

10 


30 


60 


\ 40 

Wet 

20 


10 


70 


/ 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

8. Madras . 

15 

10 

20 

30 

dS 

«p 

30 

9. Maharashtra 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

xo. Mysore • 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

IX. Orissa 

— 

— 

— * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ll. Punjab . . Dry 





100 

too 

\ 

Wet 

5 

I 

*5 

10 

90 

89 

J s 

13. Rajasthan 


6 


30 


<4 

5 

14. Uttar Pradesh 

.« 

• • 

• « 

.. 

• • 

.. 

• • 

15. West Bengal 

36 

3a 

10 

10 

S4 

58 

15 


Total . 


Qn. 4. If the price of licit liquor is lowered. 

(i) Will more people take to drink ? 

Yet: 5 States • • • • Andhra Prtdeth» Bibar> Mysore^ Orissa and 

Punjab. 

No: 7 States . . . As8am> J de K, Gujarat» Kerala, Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

(>0 Will those who drink, drink more ? 

Yes: 10 States . Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Kerala, 

Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Utti 
Pmesh and West Boigal. 
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No : 2 States • . • . Gujarat and Jammu and Kashmir* 

(m) Sizeable portion of those drinking illicit liquor will take to licit liquor. 

Yes instates . . . Andhra Pradesh> Assam, Bihar, J & K, 

Kerala, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan^ 
U.P. and West Bengal. 

No ; I state .... Gujarat. 

Q.5. Major types of drinks illicitly produced and sold. 

Type of liquor 

(i) Country liquor (Arrack). 

(ii) Toddy. 

(iii) Pachwai. 

(iv) Thera. 

(v) Saunfi. 

(Vi) Shaffi (Kal-Kal). 

(vii) Sonti Soru. 

(viii) Lugdi (from rice). 

(ix) Denatured spirit. 

(x) Medicinal and Toilet preparations. 

' On. 6 .^ Is illicit production and salt of liquor mart than that of licit liquor^ 

More : 4 States . . . Gujarat^ Kerala, Orissa and U.P. 

Less : 4 States . . . Assam, J & K, Mysore, and West Bengal. 

Same : i State . Punjab. 

• On 7*^Has illicit production^ sale and smuggling increased during the last five years} 

Yes ; 9 States .... Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 

J & K, Orissa, Punjab, West Bengal. 

No : 3 States .... Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajasthan. 


* Qn. 7. —/* the increase due to 


(a) Larger number of persorfi drinking} 

Yes: 8 States . . . Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madras, Mysore 

Orissa, Punjab, West Bengal. 

(k) Larger quantity being drunk by the same number} 

Yet: 6 States . . . Assam, J & K, Kerala, Msyorc, Punjab, 

West Bengal. 
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(I) Methods of iOidt production. 

UmaoM 

1. Grade methods of fenneotation and distillation srith base as! 

(I) Jaggery (gnr). 

(il) Molasses. 

(iii) Mabova flowers. 

(iv) Toddy. 

(V) Rice. 

(ei) Palm jdce. 

2. hGjdng water, essences, colour, etc. to: 

0) methylated q>irit/rectified, spirit 
(ii) Spirituous and toilet preparations. 

f. Rendering denatured sfMt potaUe. 

4. (i) Spirituous tormgn liquors. 

(U) Faked foreign liquors. 

03. i^)Methods of Illicit stde 

ICnHona 

(i) At teridences. 

(ii) At unlicensed drops. 

(ill) At places of production. 

(hr) By hawldng. 

(v) At dark cornms. 

(vi) In open places (country parts). 

(di) Keeping buried in convenient places. 

(viii) At the foot erf trees. 

Ox) Direct sale by distillers, workers in the still Sc their agents. 

(x) Cheap restaurants tinough licensees. 

(xi) At places not eadly amenable to vigOanee. 

(xii) Through unemployed persons. 

Q.9.(iii) Methods of Smugging* 

IfBTHOOS 

1. Mode of transport 

(!) Ran. 

(ii) Other fast conveyances (Motor vehides and boats). 

(iii) Rickshaws, bicydes and carts. 

(hr) Head loads. 
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2. Means of caniage: 

(i) Bottles, cans, hot water botdes. 

(ii) cycle and motor car tubes. 

(iii) tyres and rubber bladders. 

3. In the form of medicinal and toilet iM:^arations. 

4. rifliMiffstine removal from defence canteen, stores, shlp^ stores and 
foreign consulates and missions. 

Q.IO. Methods of Adulteration 
Methods 

(i) hazing of water. 

(ii) Essences. 

(iii) Colours. 

(iv) Chloral hydrate. 

(v) Ayurvedic preparations. 

(vi) Denatured sfurit. 

(vii) Cheap country liquor. 

Q.ll. MeOiods employed to detect illicit sale, mmggUng and adidtendon^ 

1. Informers. 

2. Surprise raids and searches. 

3. Periodical inspection of notorious {daces of Olicit distOlation. 

4. Vehicular checks patrolling and inspection of suspseted paro^ 

at booking offices. 

5. Bogus purchase system. 
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Q> 13 . 

Changes suggested in tht*3a»mg tens to stcurt more tffecHoe enforcement 

(t) Substantive Suggested by the 

Government. 


I« Minimum pt nishment of 6 moatbs rigorous imp* 
rlsonment should be prescribed in respect of 
maior' offences. Minor offences may be made 
compoundable by departmental officers. 

a. Conec.ive fines may l>e imposed and punitive pro¬ 
hibition forces may be stationed at the places 
wher.: frequent offences occur. 

3 . Security ban Is may be obtainel from convicted 

perso.i 3 for abstaining from offences later. 

4 . Offences under Prohibition Act may be made 
non-bailable. 

§, Excise laws shouH be made more stringent 
and deterrent punishment provided to offenders 
(even in the ^t instance). 

6 . The accused should be presumed to be in con¬ 
scious possession of the contraband articles 
seked from him. 

y. Penalties may be prescribed for the successive 
offences on the lines of Section 65 of the Bombay 
Prohibition Act. 

5. Whipping for juvenile offenders and others who 
cannot pay fines and for whom imprisonment 
means no punishment. 

9 . It should be male obligatory on the part of the 
panchayats and local bodies to give information 
of excise offences. 

10 . Courts may be empowered to obtain bonds for 
(ood behaviour after conviction for excise off¬ 
ences, on the lines of section 18 of the Dangero¬ 
us Drugs Act. 

It. Motor vehicles usel for the conveyance of liquor 
should be confiscated enkss the owner thereof 
can prove his iimocence. 


Andhra Pradesh* 
Punjab, Rajasthan* 
Uttar Ihadesb. 


Andhra Praddsh. 


Andhra Pradesh. 

Andhra Pradesh. 

Mysore, A.P., U.P.* 
West Bengal, Bihar. 

Jammu Sc Kashmir. 


Madras. 


Orissa. 


Punjab. 


U.P., West Bengal. 


West Bengal. 
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12. High exdse ofiBcers should be'authorised to des* 
troy the seized country spirit said fermented wash 
in the presence of witnesses after recording in 
search lists and sealing the samples. 


13. In the cases of consumption of liquor, the court in 
whose jurisdiction the offence is deteaed should 
be empowered to try the case irrespective of the 
place in which the accused may have consumed 
intoxicant. 


(»i) Procedure 

z. Prohibition officers should be allowed to requisition 
the services of individuals from the places other 
than the places of raid or search. 


(Sec. 103 of the Cr. P.C. may be waived in the 
case of excise offences). 


2. One or more special courts for each district should 
be set up for the trial of prohibition cases. The 
magistrates may camp and try cases in central 
vill^es. 


3. Minor offences may be permitted to be disposed 
of by summary procedure in the courts." 


4. There should be prohibition police (mobile parties) 
in each distria. 


5. Rewards should be granted to witnesses deposing 
in excise cases. 


6. Excise officer^ authorised to conduct excise cases 
in the court should be replaced by court officers. 


7. There should be summary trials of important cases 
ofsmugglii^. 


8 . Sale of liquor may be restricted only to the permit 
holders or rostered addicts. 


WestBengaL 

Gujarat. 

U.P., West Bengal 
Andhra Pradesh> 
Assam. 

Andhra Pradesh, J&K> 

U.P., Andhra Pradesh^ 
Assam.'^ 

Andhra 1 Pradesb» 
Madras. 

Bihar. 

Bihar. 

Bihai*. 

Gujarat. 
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(m) Evidence 

I. The burden of proof should be on the offenders. Assam. 

a. The Evidence Act should be so amended as to give 
a different status to the excise officers, who are 
noainly revenue officers. Bilm 

3 « Official evidence should be rdied upon • • Jammu St Kashmir 

4. Reference to the chemical examiner should be made Uttar Pradesh 
only when the accused contests the position about 
the nature of the intoxicant. 


5. There should be a separate chemical examiner 
with separate office under the excise dept., 
who should deal with only occise cases of the 
State. West Bengal. 


Q' 13 Changes suggested 


(0 Dangerous Drugs Act 

t. False prescriptions in buying‘Pethedine hydrochlo- Madras, 
ride’ should be chedted. 

2. Consumers of the drugs should be punishable as Mysore 

under the liquor Prohibition Act. 

3. Anal3rsis of medicines before issue should be pro* Rajasthan 
^ videdfor. 


4. There is dual control over the procurement. West Bengal 
manufacture and distribution of manufectured 
drugs by the Health and Excise authorities. 


(I'O Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Act 

(1) Along with the manufacturer, the exdse staff Andhra Pradesh 
deputed at the factory should be made equally 

liable for punishment. 

(2) Spirituous medicinal preparations that are used Assam 
as intoxicants may be declared as such, to bring 

them under the provisions of the Prohibition 
Act. 

(3) Excise duty on potable items should be enhan- Jammu & Kashmir 
ced. 
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(4) Excise Commissioaer should be empowered to Janimu & Kashmir 
ban spurious preparations used mainly as potable 

liquors. 

(5) Prohibition and excise laws being State subject3> Kerala 
medici al and toilet preparations could also 

have been dealt with by the States. 

(jS) All preparations which are not in the up-to-date Madras 
B.P., B.P.C., I.P.L., U.S.P. and N.F.U.S. . 
should be declared as spurious preparations. 

The Act does not chedc, the misuse of prepara¬ 
tions like Tr. Hemidesmi and Zingib^ris for 
potable purposes. 

(7) There should be control over the possession* Mysore 
use and abuse of the preparations after manufac¬ 
ture. 

(8) Permits and passes should be required for inter- Rajasthan 
State transport of medicinal and toilet 
preparations. 

.(9) Allopathic preparations should not be allowed Uttar Pradesh 
to be used until the qualitative tests of samples 
are found satisfactory. 

{10) jThe Drugs Act does not apply to the Homeo- U.P. & Punjab, 
pathic and Ayurvedic preparations. In the 
absence of a standard pharmacopoeia qualitative 
control is difficult. 

(ii) Provision r^arding fixation of quotas of rectified Punjab 
spirit for each manufficturer is faulty. 

12) There is wide disparity between the rates of duty Punjab 
leviable on spirit supplied for use in the manufac¬ 
ture of re<^ed spirit and those leviable on - 
country spirit. 

^13) The supplies, made by the licensees should be Punjab 
vonfied nom the buyers at the destination. 

<14) The Act does not restrict the use of melicinal West Bengsd 
and toilet preparations to bonafide preparations. 

(jtt) Other Allied Acts 

(i) The spirituous preparations (Inter-State Trade Gujarat 
and Commerce) Control Act, 1935 which is a 
Central Act to control the movements of spiri¬ 
tuous preparations to Prohibition States falls 
short of the requirements of Prohibition States 
in that toilet preparations, sudi as eau-de-cologne 
are not controll^ thereunder. The law should 
be amended to bring them within its purview. 
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Qft. Xf. Art the setttences awarded for comtntsston cf ttffencet under liqour law$ 
sufficiently deterrent? 

Yc 9 • I St&tc •••••• Assdm 

No ; 12 States.A.P., Bihar, Gujarat, 

J. & K., Kerala, 
Madras, Mysore 
Orissa, Puojab, Ra¬ 
jasthan, U.P., West 
Bengal. 


Qn. ty Is there any provision in the law for previous convictions to be taken 
into account? 


Yes : II States 


No : 2 States 


Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
J. & K., Kerala, 
Madras, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, 
U.P., West Bengal. 
Also Andhra (Tde- 
ngana Area). 

Mysore, Also A.P. 
(Andhra Area) 


Qn. ij. Steps suggested to improve the existing legal machinery to make it more 
effective. 

I. Laws should be more stringent. Imposition of A.P., Bihar, W.B. 
deterrent punishment. 


2. Adequate preventive staff 


• A.P., Mysore. 


3. Special courts and appointment of special magis- A.P., Assam, Punjab, 

trates. Rajasthan, W.B. 

4. Major offences should be made non-bailable . Andhra Pradesh 


5. Summary trials for expeditious disposal of cases Assam, J. & :K.,. 
and lo(^ trials whenever possible (Mobile courts Kerala, Rajasthan, 
and squads). 


6. Ac^tance of police evidence when it is not po- Madras, 
ssible to get outside wimesses. 


7. Eau-de-Cologne may be brought under the purview Gujarat, 
of the Inter State Trade and Commerce Control 
Act, I9S5 should not be allowed to be man- 
uftetu^ except from spirit specially denatured 
with diethyl phthalate. The latter stipulation 
nay apply to odier toilet preparations as well. 
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Qn. t8. Should offences under the liquor laws be made non-bailable} 


Yes ; 8 States.Assam, Gujarat, J.&K,. 

Madras, Mysore 
Orissa, Punjab* 

Rajasthan, also A.P. 
(Andhra Area). 

No : 3 States.Bihar, Kerala, West 

Bengal, also A.P. 
(Telengana area) 


Oft. 19. Shsidd the liquor lam be amended on the lutes of Section 3$ of the 
Arms Act? 


Yes : II States . 


A.P., Assam, Bihar 
J. & K., Kerala, 
Madras, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, 
U.P., West Bei^aL 


Qn. ao. Reasons for inadequate enforcement of liquor lam 


Reasons 


States 


1 . Inadequacy ol^ 

(t) Transport facilities 
(it) Staff .... 

(m) Arms and equipment 
(to) Public Gx>peration 


(v) Training fiuiUties 
(ot) Lade of enthusiasm 
(vU) Corruption 


Assam, U.P. 

Assam, Bihar, Punjab» 
UJ*. 

Assam, Kerala. 

Assam, Bihar, Kerala, 
Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, UJP. 

Rajasthan. 

Bihar, Onssa. 

Orissa, Rajasthan. 
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